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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25. Page 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


et) LO ee 


Ground Game Bill (changed from ‘Hares and Rabbits Bill’ )— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,’”’—(Sir William 


Harcourt) ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word * now,” and at the end of 


the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,” —(r. 


Warton.) 
Question proposed, ‘* That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 


—Question put, and negatived, 
Bill, as amended, constdered :—After debate, Bill to be read the third time 


upon Friday, at Two of the clock, and to be printed. [Bill 318.] 


Savings Banks (No. 1) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 273]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th August] 20 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 


sidered Zo-morrow. 


‘Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Grain) Bill [Bill 315]— 
- Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into seunaperauens ke ope Chamber- 


lain) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill, ‘as amended, considered. 


After further short debate, Bill read the third time, and ‘passed, 


46 


Navy anp Army ExpEnpITURE, 1878-9— 

ResoWwed, That this House will, upon Friday, resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
the Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for Navy and Army Services in the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1879, and the temporary sanction obtained 
from the Treasury hy the Navy and Army Departments to Expenditure not provided 
for in the Grants for that year. 

Ordered, That the ‘Adavetaeioliens Accounts for the Navy and Army Departments, which 
were presented upon the 20th day of February last, and upon the 16th day of 
February last, be referred to the Committee,—(Lord Frederick Cavendish. ) 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 26. 


Fisi—Mr. Onrprenpate—Question, Observations, Viscount Cranbrook ; 
Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 

PAaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Question, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon; Answer, Earl Granville 


Employers’ Liability Bill (No. 199)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,””—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) A 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; House i in Committee ‘accordingly. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 204.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


Tae Pustic Orrices iv WeEsTMINSTER—THE Dratnace AND SANITARY 
Conpit1ion—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope; Answer, Mr. Adam 

Law anv Justice—Tue Court or Banxruproy—TueEe Recistrar—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Gregory; Answer, The Attorney General . 

THe Magistracy—NomiInaTion oF SHERIFFs—MR. Larwac—Question, 
Sir Patrick O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Enpowep InstITUTIONS ’ (ScorLAND) Act—Questions, Mr. "Anderson, Mr. 
Middleton; Answers, Mr. Mundella 7 

THE Macisrracy—Comssion OF THE Peace —Rocuzster—Question, Mr. 
Roger Leigh; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

REGULATION OF Rartways Aor, 1871—Tramways — Question, Mr. Whit- 
worth ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ; 

AFGHANISTAN (Mruirary OPERATIONS) — OanDAHAR — Questions, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Captain Price, Mr. Onslow; Answers, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

ReEporT OF THE Roya Comacsston OF THE Parrrotio Foxp—Question, 
Earl Percy; Answer, Mr. Childers } 

Brivces (IrELAND)—TuEe Ovnnicar Brince—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Epvcation Department —HicnHer Epvcarion (Wares)—Tae Deranr- 
MENTAL OomMMITTEE—Question, Mr. Morgan Lloyd; Answer, Mr. 
Mundella 

Avpit or Pustic Accounts—Crvin ExpenprrurE—Question, General Sir 
George Balfour; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Tz DreLomatic SERvicE—SIR Austen Henry Layarp — Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Trape Union Aots, 1871-6—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; " Answer, The 
Attorney General 

Tun Royat Iris ConsTabuLary — InsTRUCTIONS as To Freie UPON 
Riotous AssEMBLAGES—Question, Mr. Dillon; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster 7 

AFGHANISTAN — ABDURRAHMAN Kran —~ THE Fortirroations, &o. AT 
SuEerPurR—Question, Mr. Gibson ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Iretanp — Tue Royat Inisu ConsTABULARY AND van Teany i? Lanp 
Lzacuz Mezzrinc—Question, Mr. Finigan; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster Ss 

Court or Rartway ComarsstonERrs—Question, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; An- 
swer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Contacious Diszaszs (ANIMALS) Aors—Imrortation or CATTLE FROM THE 
Unitep Srates—Questions, Mr. Gurdon, Mr. Arthur Arnold; An- 

swers, Mr. Mundella ee ve aiiain! ju 
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| August 26.} 
PARLIAMENT—BUvsINnEss OF THE HovsE—Questions, Mr, Gibson, Mr. Dodds, 


Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Parnell, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. J.. 


Cowen; Answers, The Marquess of ‘Hartington én a> 
Iretanp—Tue ConsTABLE AND GATEKEEPER OF THE Pua@nix ParkK— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
SraTe or IrELAND—RioTs aT Duncarnox—Question, Mr. Biggar; An- 
swers, Mr. W. E. Forster, The Attorney General for Irelan vie 
PaRLiAMENT—Bousiness oF THE Hovse—Tue Census Buiw—Tue Grounp 
Gamez Brrt—Questions, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, Mr. Newdegate; An- 
swers, The Marquess of Hartington ne os 
Tue Excise—Dismissat or Mr. James Watsx—Question, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish a ws 


ORDERS. OF THE DAY, 


_—0No— 


Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Frvancrat Posrrion oF THE CoLtonres—Observations, Sir David 
Wedderburn .. i 
Scrence anp Art—THE Natrona GALLERY—ADsissIon ‘OF Visrrors— 
Observations, Mr. Coope ; Reply, Lord Frederick Cavendish ~ 
Strate or IneLAND—InisH Pottoy or THE GovERNMENT—Observations, 
Lord Randolph Churchill; Reply, Mr. W. E. Forster :—Short debate 


thereon wt +s wie i pis 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


{1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £564,461, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Constabulary Force in Ireland ”’ 

After Tong debate, Moved, x That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’’—( Mr. Callan : :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The Com. 
mittee divided ; Ayes 29, Noes 142; Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 136.) 

Original Question oe proposed . is 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ —( The O’ Donoghue : ‘)—After 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 107; Majority 82.— 
(Div. List, No. 137.) 

Original Question again proposed .. 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, (Mr. 
Sexton : :)—After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 11, 
Noes 98; Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 138.) 

Original Question again propose 

Moved, ‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ ’—(Mr. T. P. O'Connor : \— 
After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 91; Majority 
80.—(Div. List, No. 139.) 

Original Question again proposed 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to 
sit again,’ —(Mr. Parnell :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee Heide Ayes 15, Noes os Majority 72,—(Div. List, No. 140.) 

Original Question again proposed . 

Moved, “* That the Chairman do now leave the Chair. »”’ —( Mr. Barry : ‘)—Question 
No :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 88; Majority 77.—(Div. List, 

0. 141.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Moved, “ That the irman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
O' Kelly : :)—Question put :—The ittee divided ; Ayes 10, Noes 92; Majority 
82.—(Div. List, No. 142.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
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[ August 26.] 


Surrty—Crvit Service Estrimatres—Committee—continued. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’—(Mr. Metge :)—After short de- 
bate, ” Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 12, Noes 64; Majority 52.— 

(wir. on No. 143.) 
riginal Question again proposed .. 

Moved, “ That the Chntrosan 40 report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan : ‘)—After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 20, 
Noes 84; Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 

Original Question again proposed . 

Moved, * That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ ’—(Mr. Dillon: :)—After long 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again this day. 


Corn Returns Bill [Bill 277]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,” —(The 
Marquess of Hartington : :)—Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter before One o’clock p.m. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 27. 


AronanisTaAN (Mitirary Operations) — Largest TrLEecRAMs — Question, 
Viscount Cranbrook ; Answer, Earl Granville ts é 


Employers’ Liability Bill (Nos. 199-204)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. pas 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


Army — AttEceD Rossery sy Soxprers — Question, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley of ngs 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—oQon— 


France — Bounties on Frencn Suippring —Tue Frencn Mercantice 
eae Brur—Question, Viscount Sandon; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke } 

Navy (Avuxiiary Forces) — “Rovat Navan Vouunrzzns — Question, 
Viscount Sandon; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre os 

Inp1A—TuE AFGHANISTAN FRonTIER—Questions, Sir Henry Tyler ; Avniswoit: 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Asiatic Turkey — ConsTRUCTION OF Ranuwars— Question, Sir Henry 


Tyler ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 8 
Inpra—Crrovzation oF Turkish NewsPpaPeRrs—Question, Mr. ie, M‘Arthur; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke es és ée 


Caina—Tue Oneroo Convention—Txe Anti-Orrum Socrery—Question, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Crmumat Law — Sairvisiton For Sreatine A Turnrp—Question, Mr. Dick- 
Peddie; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Pa errant —Posrio Busrness—Observations, The Marquess of Hartington: 
—Short debate thereon .. Jie 

Tue Corn Returns Brr—Questions, Earl Percy, Mr. Warton; Anbwers, 

Mr. Chamberlain, The Marquess of Hartington oe os 
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| August 27.) Page 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Dio 
Grom a Bill (changed from ‘Hares and Rabbits Bill”)— 
ill 318]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir William 
Harcourt) f es 4 x3 .. 868 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘be” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ re-committed, with respect to Clause 3,”—(Mr. Newdegate,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question: ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time”” 873 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words “ this House, while admitting the serious damage sometimes occasioned to crops 
by ground game, and the just right of the tenant to the fullest protection therefrom, 
disapproves of a Bill which seeks to accomplish that object by imposing harsh and 
needless restrictions upon the rights and liberties of individuals, and which deprives 
the owner of land, who is farming his own occupation, as well as the tenant of 
land already enjoying the sole right of sporting thereon, of the power of letting the 
sole right of sporting, without compensation,’’—(Mr. Chaplin,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 148, Noes 70; Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 145.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time; Verbal 


Amendment made :—Bill passed. 


Burials Bill [Zords] [Bill 248]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(M/r. Osborne Morgan) se é. «. 894 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the rights of the Church of England are unnecessarily infringed by the Bill and 
that no Bill for amending the Law of Burials will be satisfactory which fails to pro- 
vide greater facilities for the provision of burial grounds, by free gift or otherwise, in 
which burials with services other than those of the Church of England may take place, 
and does not allow for this purpose sufficient time, before the Act comes into opera- 
tion, within which cemeteries may be provided,’”’—(Mr. Wilbraham Egerton,)—instead 
thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After short debate, it being ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


AraHANisTAN (Minirary Operations) — CanDAHAR—LatTEst TELEGRAMS— 
Observations, Mr. Childers Pi ig .. 3896 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
_—OoNQw 
Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


PARLIAMENT—BusiInEss OF THE Hovusze—PostroneD Motions—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Callan, Mr. W. E. Forster, Lord Henry Lennox, Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish 5 ie ag ae 


Motion. agreed to. 


897 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvu. Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pvusric Works anp Burtprnes. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £92,023, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public Building 
under the Department of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland ” use 898 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£90,623, be granted, &c.”—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After further short debate, 
Neneuar put, and negatived. A i 
Original Question again proposed .. a oe ba 5 
Motion made, and Geesion’' “That a sum, not exceeding £91,987, be’granted, &c.,’’ 
—(Mr. Foley,)\—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £19,885, Supplementary sum, Public Buildings, Ireland. 


Oxass ITI.—Law anv Jvsrice. 


.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £53,946, be 
Rr: to Her Majesty, to sroaiated the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, including certain 
Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83” .. e —_ 
After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£53,446, be granted, &c.””—(Mr. A. M. Sullivan :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Origimal Question again proposed .. + i Sit. 229 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item, Sub-head H, £500, for Ex- 
penses of Actions taken against Resident Magistrates, Divisional and other Justices, 
and the Constabulary, for acts done by them in the execution of their duty, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mfr. 4. M. Sullivan :)—After short debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 107; Majority 83.—(Div. 
List, No. 146. 
Original Question again proposed .. ‘in as «= 481 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(4.) £6,338, to complete the sum for Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 
(5.) £51,222, to complete the sum for County Court Officers, &c., Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to aS oe +. +s 
(6.) es to complete the sum for Prisons, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to pigs vs ae Hes 


415 


Crass IV.—Enpvcation, Scrence, AnD ART. 


(7.) £372,366, to complete the sum for Public Education, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 6% Zs ie ee 
(8.) £1,059, to complete the sum for Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ‘i we ve os 
(9.) £340, to complete the sum for Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ireland. 
(10.) £1,489, to complete the sum for National Gallery, Ireland, &c. 
(t1.) £3,108, to complete the sum for the Queen’s University.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to oe Ne i a . 
(i £8,728, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 
(13-) £1,250, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 


. 


Crass VI.—SvurzrannvaTion AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER PuRpPosEs. 


(14.) £25,832, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 
15.) £10,658, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 
16.) £196,175, to complete the sum for Superannuation and Retired Allowances. 
17.) £17,550, to complete the sum for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 
(8) os to complete the sum for the Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
broad. 
(t9.) £410,000, Pauper Lunatics, England. 
(20.) £122,306, Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Deficiency.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to Ks o nf és oe 
(21.) £2,464, to a na the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Great Britain.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ., ‘si chip AOD 
(22.) £2,569, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Treland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee ee : oe 460 


458 
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Suprpty—Civit Szavics Estrmares—Committee—continued. 


Crass VII.—MiscerLanzovs, Srzcrat, AnD Temporary OssEcTs. 


(23.) £20,411, to cungiate the sum for Rerenepary Commissions. 
(24.) £4,029, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Oxnass V.—Oorontan, ConsuLAR, AND OTHER ForEIGN SERVICES. 


(28.) £155,667, to complete the sum for Consular Services. 

(26.) £1,405, to complete the sum for Orange River Territory and St. Helena (Non- 
Effective Charges). 

(27.) £970, to complete the sum for Suez Canal (British Directors). 

(28.) £4,407, to complete the sum for Suppression of the Slave Trade. 

(29.) £6,907, “4 complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated African 
De ent, 

(30.) £20,000, Cyprus. nn 

(31.) £17,500, to complete the sum for Subsidies to Telegraph Com panies. 


SuprLEMENTARY EsTIMATES— 
Crass I.—Pusric Works anp Buriprines. 
(32.) £68,600, Public Offices Site, 
33.) £1,656, Furniture of Public Offices, Great Britain. 
+33") £56,000, Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


Crass I].—Sauarres anp Exprnses or Pusric DEPARTMENTS. 

Motion made, and Question peogoeed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,742, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland”’ o« 462 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Crass ITI.—Law anv Justice. 

(35.) $19,927, Prisons, England. 

(36.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £26,584, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, for 
the Expenses of the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, and the Prisons under 
their control, including the Maintenance of Criminal Lunatics and the Preparation 
of Judicial Statistics ” aa tim pa te 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £943, for the Salary of the 
Second Paid Commissioner, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Anderson a 
—aAfter short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 14, Noes 46; 
Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 147.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(37.) £6,234, Science and Art Department we i 15 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Lord 
Frederick Cavendish :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 
Navy anp Army Expernpirurz, 1878-9— 


Resolutions 1 to 7 considered in Committee .. ae .. 467 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


464 


466 





hivers Conservancy Bill—Ordered (Mr. Magniac, Mr. Dodds); presented, and read the 
firet time [Bill 320].. op ¢e ae oa, 400 


Mulkear Drainage District Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Holms, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 319] ., oe ig EO 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 28. 
QUESTION. 


—oo— 


Ruites anp OrpErs oF THIs Hovse—Txue Hovust or Lorps—Ubserva- 
tions, Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Speaker re 7) | 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—OoQmn— 


Burials Bill [Lords] (Bill 248)]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th August], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave t o Chair: 4 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question: Debate resumed 472 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; “Ayes 120, Noes 
32; Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 148.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
psihnr be to be considered upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
$21.] 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 297]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —{ Lord Frederick 


Cavendish) as 596 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted for Monday next. 


Tre Hovsz or Lorps—Herepitary Lecistators—Question, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ss ~. 599 


Surrry—Rerort—Resolutions [27th August] reported oe .. 599 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Lord Plunket’s Indemnity Bill [ Zords] [Bill 310]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Arthur 


Peel) 600 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Hr. Arthur 
Peel.) 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Parnell :\—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; read the third time, and passed. 


Navy anp Army ExpznpITURE, 1878-9 — Report—Resolutions [27th 


August] reported és oe ~. 602 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS a Brt—Observations, The Marquess 
of Hartington 602 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn, > _( The Marquess of Harting- 
ton :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 30. 


TREATY oF BertIn—THE INTERNATIONAL FRONTIER QuEsTIONs—Question, 


Lord Stanley of Alderley; Answer, Earl Granville As 604 
ArGHANISTAN (MitiTtary OPERATIONS)—CANDAHAR—LATEST TetEcRAMs— 
Question, The Duke of Somerset; Answer, Earl Granville  .- .. 605 
Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Grain) Bill (No. 203)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Sudeley) 606 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed toa | Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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Ground Game Bill (No. 206)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Kimberley) ws 
Amendment moved, 
To leave out all the words after (“That”) and insert (‘That as this Bill is an im- 
perfect measure for securing occupiers from loss through injury done to their crops 
by ground game, which is its professed object, and as it unnecessarily interferes with 
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y4 £2,805,404, to complete the sum for the Post Office. 
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(8.) £410,468, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service. 
(9.) £690,736, to complete the sum for Post Office Telegraphs. 

(to.) £8,100, Supplementary sum, Customs. 
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3 Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £5,720, Pensions to Flag 
38 and other Officers, be reduced by: the sum of £1,500,"—(Captain Price :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. i 
3 Original Question again proposed :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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5 After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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(In the Committee.) ‘ 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the ser- 
7 vice of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, the sum of £13,614,207 
be granted, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,”—(Mr. Meldon) 756 
Motion agreed to :—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the 
‘third time,”—( Mr. W. E. Forster :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to:—Amendments made:—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock ” 6s ie op ae “2 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(Zord Randolph Churchill :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 6, 
Noes 38; Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 157.) 
Original Question again proposed: — After short debate, Original 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Zord Frederick . 
Cavendish) .. - - a beh 000 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Guaranteed Conipaniés, was £6,575,230; making the total Revenue of India for that 

_. year $65,199,602; that the Ordinary Expenditure in India and in England, including 
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for the Collection of the Revenue, for Ordinary Public Works, and for 
Interest on Debt exclusive of that for Productive Public Works, was £54,990,433 ; 
the Expendituré on Productive Public Works Net Expenses and Interest), 
including the payments to Guaranteed Companies for Interest and Surplus Profits, was 
£8,174,923, making a total Charge for that year of £63,165,356; that there was an 
excess of Income over Expenditure in that year amounting to £2,034,246; and that 
the Capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works in the same year was 
£4,381,898. 


Resolution to be reported upon Zwesday next. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till Tuesday next, half- 
past 1 o’clock,”—(Lord Richard Grosvenor :)—-Motion agreed to. 


LORDS, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Read 2* (according to order) ; Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Order No. XXXV. considered (according to order), and 
dispensed with ; Bill read 3, and passed. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


GuovcestER Exection—OanTersury Erection—Onester EvEctrion—Mac- 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 


The Royat Assent was given to several Bills; and afterwards, Her 
Masesty’s Spexcu was delivered to both Houses of Parliament by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
THz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s name, and in obedience to Her 
Commands, prorogue this Parliament to Wednesday the twenty-fourth day of 
November next, to be then here holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Wednesday the twenty-fourth day of November next. 
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nas ga Protection—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
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Party Processtons — Homz Rutz Riots in Giascow — Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. +e 


Unirep Srares—AGriouLTuRE—Rvssian Report—Question, Mr. Potter; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘le wet is is 
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MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [August 24] reported. 

Pustic Bitts — Committee — Report — Savings 
Banks (No. 1) (re-comm.) [273]. 

Considered as amended—Ground Game (changed 
JSrom Hares and Rabbits) [314-318]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — Mer- 
chant Shipping (Carriage of Grain) [315]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—a>.0.o— 

GROUND GAME BILL (changed from 
“HARES AND RABBITS BILV’). 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Dod- 
son, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 

Mr. Arthur Peel.) 
[BILL 314.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.”—(Sir William Harcourt.) 


VOL. CCLVI. 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 





R. WARTON rose to move that the 
Bill be considered that day three 
months. The reason why he objected to 
such a Bill was that it wandered very far 
from its Preamble and Title. The osten- 
sible object of the Bill was, so far as they 
could judge, to give protection to farmers 
against the ravages of hares and rabbits ; 
but its real object was to strike a blow 
at the landowners of this country. The 
ostensible object of the Bill was to 
ut an end to what was admitted on 
oth sides of the House to be an evil— 
namely, the over-preservation of game. 
That object could be easily accomplished 
by giving the farmer compensation in 
case of his crops being injured by hares 
and rabbits, or by allowing the landlord 
and the tenant to enter into such ar- 
rangements as they choose with regard 
to the preservation of game. Such legis- 
lation as that, however, would not suit 
the Radical supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who sought to strike a blow at the 
landowners by sowing dissension be- 
tween them and their tenants, and they 
had accordingly hounded on the Govern- 
ment to introduce this wretched Bill. 
When the Liberals were advocating the 
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8 Ground 


adoption of Free Trade, they were never 
tired of urging that everybody should be 
free to make their own contracts; but 
the moment that the landed interest was 
involved they had changed their tone, 
and now they wished to legislate pater- 
nally for the protection of the farmer. 
Such was the political hypocrisy of the 
present day, that men voted for that 
which they hated and detested, and were 
afraid to speak out their minds. That 
wretched Bill, the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill, included the Ballot Act; 
and he thought if hon. Members could 
vote by Ballot different results would be 
seen. They had voted for the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
because they knew it would be thrown 
out in “another place,’ and he dared 
say they would vote for this Bill with a 
similar expectation. The effect of this 
measure would be to withdraw the 
country gentleman from his home, to 
which he had hitherto been attracted 
by his love of o. Every person of 
sane mind, of full age, and who suffered 
under no legal disability to contract, 
should be allowed to enter into any con- 
tract he chose. He could not see what 
objection there could be to a landlord 
entering into an arrangement to com- 
pensate his tenant for damage done by 
game, especially if it were in the tenant’s 
ones to set that arrangement aside if 

e found that he was a loser by the 
bargain. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to state 
that when the House was in Committee 
he opposed the 8rd clause, and he had 
reason to think that there had been some 
misunderstanding as to the ground of 
his opposition—— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was addressing himself to 
a particular clause, and the Question 
was, Whether the Bill should be con- 
sidered now, or three months hence ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
refer to the matter at a subsequent stage. 

Eart PEROY would not recommend 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port to take a division on his Amend- 


Mr. Warton 
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ment; because he hoped that, on the 
third reading of the Bill, there would 
be discussion and a division upon its 
main principle. At the same time, if 
the hon. and learned Member chose 
to divide, he would certainly support 
him ; because he thought they ought at 
all the stages of the Bill to protest 
against its being forced through the 
House at so late a period of the Session. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
to leave out Clause 7, and to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Exemption from penalties.) 

‘“« A person acting in accordance with this Act 
shall not be subject to any proceedings or pen- 
alties in pursuance of any law or statute.’ 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he would be glad 
if, before the Bill went to ‘‘ another 
place,” there was a Schedule added 
showing what Acts would be repealed. 
That would be of use to magistrates in 
dealing with cases which came before 
them. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the suggestion deserved attention. The 
reason why no Schedule had been pre- 

ared was that this Bill would apply to 

ngland, Scotland, and Ireland; and if 
any one of the numerous statutes affected 
should be left out of the Schedule great 
mischief might ensue. But a magis- 
trate could have no difficulty under this 
Bill. Prosecutions would be based either 
upon the Common Law, or upon some 
statute. It would only have to appear 
that the person was acting in accordance 
with the Act of 1880 to exempt the per- 
son from penalties under any statute or 
at Common Law. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out that, under this new clause, persons 
using guns without a licence would be 
exempted from any penalty under the 
Gun Licence Act. If that were not in- 
tended, there should be words to that 
effect. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. GREGORY moved the following 
new Clause :— 
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5 Ground 
(Agreement between landlord and tenant in 
certain 


cases. ) 


‘‘ Provided, That where the occupier of land 
has, by agreement with his landlord, the un- 
restricted right of killing hares and rabbits 
during any months of the year not being less 
than four in number, the landlord may, not- 
withstanding anything in this Act contained, by 
agreement with the occupier, reserve the exclu- 
sive right of killing hares and rabbits on the 
land of the occupier during the remainder of 
the year.” 


If he were told that it was contrary to 
the principle of the Bill for a landlord 
and tenant to enter into any agreement 
at all, he would ask where that principle 
was to stop? It might apply to rent, it 
might apply to crops, and it might 
apply to the mode of cultivation. He 
put it to any tenant, whether four 
months was not sufficient time to enable 
him to destroy the ground game, and 
this would be secured tohim? Butif he 
required more there was nothing in the 
clause which would prevent his obtain- 
ing it by agreement with his landlord. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
the clause was exactly the same as that 
which had been introduced in Committee 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Hants( Mr. Sclater-Booth); and 
he thought it would be wasting the 
time of the House to argue a question 
which had been discussed over and over 
again, and upon which many divisions 
had been taken. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS denied 
that this was the same clause as his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had moved in Committee; but, even if it 
were, the hon. Member for East Sussex 
had a perfect right to move it over again 
on the consideration of the Report. It 
appeared to him that the new policy of 
the Liberal Government was to abridge 
the individual liberty of the subject, 
and he should have thought that they 
would seek to increase that liberty. 
This seemed to be the policy of the Go- 
vernment looking at the Bills before the 
House. He did not know anyone who 
had insisted more strongly than the 
Postmaster General, before the pre- 
sent Government came into Office, on 
the justice of leaving parties to make 
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their own contracts in this country. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was of opinion 
that farmers were to be put on a level 
with women and children working in 
factories, and were to be legislated for 
accordingly, he congratulated him and 
his Colleagues on his compliment to the 
tenant farmers of England. It seemed 
to him (Sir R. Assheton Cross) that the 
Bill went a great deal further than was 
necessary for its object ; because if the 
tenant farmer had power to kill ground 
mg during certain seasons of the year, 

e would be quite able to protect the 
crops; but if he had absolute power to 
go over the land at all times of the year 
and shoot the game, he would be en- 
couraged to keep up the ground game 
for purposes of sport, and the right of 
the landlord to shoot over his own pro- 
perty would be interfered with. The 
landlord would be unable to secure 
quietness for the sake of winged game, 
and would be unable to enjoy sport with 
his friends. The right hon. Gentleman 
repeated his congratulations to the 
Home Secretary on his treating the far- 
mers like women and children. 

Mr. GURDON, as one representing 
and living in a game county, contended 
that four months in the year would not 
be nearly enough to meet the require- 
ments of the occupiers in many cases. 
He wished to refer to one remark made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton). The hon. and 
learned Member had passed a gratuitous 
insult upon some landlords in the House. 
He had insinuated—anay, stated openly— 
that some of them had supported this 
Bill against their belief in it. He (Mr. 
Gurdon) repudiated that accusation, and 
said it was because they had sympathy 
with the occupiers of the land that some 
of them had been returned to that House 
for the first time; and he thought this 
Bill would prove their sympathy, be- 
cause he believed it would prevent the 
excessive preservation of ground game, 
while it could not possibly do harm to a 

ood sportsman or a good landlord. 

Eart PERCY said, the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), who 
was @ competent judge in such matters, 
had spoken approvingly of four months, 
and considered that period quite suffi- 
cient ; but if the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Gurdon) was dissatisfied 
with the time named in the proposed 
new clause, he could move an Amend- 
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ment to extend that time, as he did not 
understand his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) to be 
bound to any particular period. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
92: Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 135.) 


Mr. WHITLEY moved the following 
Clause :— 

(Legal proceedings = unauthorised per- 
sons. 

‘* From and after the passing of this Act it 
shall be lawful for either the occupier or the 
owner of any lands having a concurrent right to 
kill or take game thereon, to take legal proceed- 
ings against any unauthorised person or persons 
os in pursuit of game, hares, or rab- 

its.” 
_ Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.’’ 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that the clause was unnecessary, as 
any party aggrieved would be able to 
commence legal proceedings. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY moved, in Clause 1, 
page 2, to leave out sub-section 3, and 
insert— 

‘* No person having a right of killing ground 
game under this Act or otherwise shall use any 
fire-arms for the purpose of killing ground game 
between the first hour after sunset and the last 
hour before sunrise; and no such person shall, 
for the purpose of killing ground game, employ 
spring traps above ground or poison ; and any 
person acting in contravention of this section 
shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding two pounds.” 


Mr. RODWELL trusted that the 
Home Secretary would accept the words 
proposed to be inserted by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Siz MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH ex- 
pressed a similar hope. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT ad- 
mitted that the proposal was a very 
reasonable one. He had only accepted 
these limitations with reluctance; but 
the proposal to place the owner and the 
occupier on the same footing, with re- 
ference to the use of tire-arms and traps, 
was one to which he had no objection. 
He thought that the concurrent right 
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of shooting hares and rabbits ought not 
to be exercised in the dark. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON asked 
what use there was in having the word 
‘ poison” in this clause ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
not any, as poison was forbidden to be 
used in such cases, undera heavy penalty, 
in the Act passed in the reign of William 
IV., and other Acts since that time. The 
retention of the word, however, would’ 
do no harm. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
observed, that the statement just made 
by the Home Secretary only proved the 
force of a suggestion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
—namely, that there should be a Sche- 
dule of the Acts repealed and of the 
Acts not repealed. In answer to that 
suggestion, however, the Home Secre- 
tary said that magistrates, in dealing 
with cases brought before them under 
this Bill, would only have to look to its 
provisions, and would not be bothered 
by having to consult any other Act of 
Parliament. If the magistrates would 
only have to look to this Act, it was 

erfectly clear that a person could not 
* convicted under any former Act. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the noble Lord had omitted to look at 
the Paper of Amendments. If he would 
look at the list of Amendments, he would 
see one, on page 3, in which were the 
words— 


“Or by any methods prohibited by any Act 
of Parliament in force at the time of the passing 
of this Act.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT moved, 
in Clause 1, page 2, line 17, after ‘‘in- 
clusive,’”’ to insert— 

“But this provision shall not apply to de- 
tatched portions of moorlands, or unenclosed 
lands adjoining arable lands, and less than 
twenty-five acres in extent.” 

Mr. THOMASSON moved to amend 
the Amendment by inserting, after 
‘‘ arable land,” ‘‘ where such detached 
portions or unenclosed lands are less 
than twenty-five acres in extent.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
order to meet an objection which had 
been previously raised, moved to insert, 
at the end of Clause 4— 
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“ Nothing in this Act contained shall exempt 
any person from the provisions of the Gun 
Licence Act.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BORLASE, in moving the omis- 
sion of the 5th clause, thought he was 
justified in making this Motion, because 
he represented a large agricultural con- 
stituency in the West of England who 
were eoeey interested in this particular 
point. He thought he was justified in 
this course, also, because the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in introducing 
this Bill, stated that he wished to hear 
what were the real opinions of the Eng- 
lish constituencies, and especially the 
large agricultural constituencies, with 
regard to this subject as expressed by 
their Representatives in Parliament. 
In making this Motion, however, he 
entirely disclaimed, both on his own 
part and on the part of those whom he 
represented, any wish to deprive either 
the lessee of game or the landlord of 
any just compensation for disturbance 
which might be due, not, as in a former 
Bill, from the owner to the occupier ; 
but, in this case, from the latter to the 
former. He believed he might argue, 
with regard to this clause, that it was 
neither necessary nor admissible. In 
the first place, it was unnecessary ; be- 
cause, in the construction of Acts of 
Parliament, vested interests in existing 
leases, where any valuable consideration 
was involved, were always respected 
without a saving clause of this sort, 
lest some innocent party should receive 
damage thereby. In the second place, 
it was inadmissible, upon the authority 
of Dwarris on Statutes, on the ground 
that no clause was admissible which 
overthrew, as he maintained that this 
one did, the whole purview of the Bill. 
But he would not argue the case merely 
upon legal or technical grounds; but 
would take it upon the simpler ground 
of common sense, and would hold that 
the clause was antagonistic, not only to 
the Preamble of the Bill, but to the very 
title of the Bill itself. In order to show 
this, he must follow the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), and read the Title and 
Preamble of the Bill. The Title stated 
that the Bill was for the ‘“ better protec- 
tion of Occupiers of Land against inj ury 
to their Orops from Hares and Rabbits ;” 
and the Preamble said that such and 
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such things were to be done ‘in the 
interests of good husbandry.” ‘In the 
interests of good husbandry!” Yes; 
but when? Now, or in the future? 
Was it not in consequence of the exist- 
ing depression in agriculture that these 
tenant farmers’ grievances had been 
brought before their Representatives, 
and were now being brought before 
that House? Upon that ground alone 
he thought that this clause ought not to 
be in the Bill. If it was maintained in 
the Bill, it would be giving scope for 
stipulations being made which, to use 
the words of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who brought in the Bill, 
would ‘‘ prevent thecrops from growing.” 
It would be giving further scope for 
agreements with that middle man—the 
lessee of the game—under whom, ad- 
mittedly, the greatest evils had arisen. 
If they retained it, then, under the pre- 
tence of protecting existing rights, they 
would be countenancing existing wrongs. 
Lastly, they would be saying that the 
principle of the measure was not of 
sufficient value to be put into immediate 
practice. He must say a word on a 
subject which had been alluded to over 
and over again during the debates upon 
the Bill—namely, upon the principle of 
the Bill—but he would only say that, so 
far as the principle of the Bill was con- 
cerned, he perfectly agreed with what 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) said upon the 
second reading of the Bill—that they had 
not been arguing this Bill upon the prin- 
ciple of its Preamble. They went off on 
a side issue, and they were led into that 
side issue by an incident raised in the 
speech of an hon. Member. The hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) had 
said that the cause of this Bill was over- 
preservation. But over-preservation was 
an indefinite term, and involved in the 
mind of those who used it a certain in- 
distinctness of thought. Over-preserva- 
tion was a relative expression. It was 
relative to the opinion of three distinct 
persons variously interested in the matter. 
It was relative to the opinion of the lessee 
of game ; it was relative to the opinion 
of the landlord; and it was relative to 
the opinion of the tenantfarmer. What 
was over-preservation to the lessee of 
game? He could not see what over- 
preservation could mean to the lessee of 
game as long as he got his money’s 
worth of pleasure. Over-preservation 
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to the landlord! Well, what did that 
mean? The test of it was when his 
agent came to him and said—‘“ Your 
rent, sir, will no longer bear the strain 
of the game.” And what was over-pre- 
servation to the tenant farmer? They 
were contending that the preservation 
of hares and rabbits, in any form, was 
over-preservation in the opinion of the 
tenant farmer. As tenant farmers, his 
constituents were greatly interested in 
the principle of this Bill; but it had 
been argued upon an incident, while it 
was the system at which they wished to 
strike. The principle of the Bill, as he 
understood it, was one which he hoped 
to see underlying many another measure 
which might be me th in in the future 
with regard to land in this country; it 
was that every acre of land in the United 
Kingdom, not held in the hands of the 
owner, should have every artificial re- 
striction taken from it which could pre- 
vent its fullest development, which could 
prevent the tenant farmer from getting 
from it the fullest remuneration for his 
labour and his capital expended on the 
soil. To put this in the words of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
brought in the Bill, ‘no stipulation in 
an agreement should be possible which 
would prevent crops growing.”’ To put 
itin a popular form, which the people 
of this country would understand—Since 
God had given man the land to till and 
to keep, man should not be able to make 
laws to prevent himself from doing so 
efficiently. If ever a Bill was brought 
in pro bono publico, this was the Bill; if 
ever a Bill ought to be without a saving 
clause, it was this one; if ever a Bill 
ought to come into immediate operation, 
this wasthe one. They, on the Govern- 
ment side of the House, owed a debt of 
gratitude to hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
the unselfish way in which they had come 
forward and supported this Bill. Per- 
haps, there were never fewer landlords 
in the House of Commons than there 
were at that present moment; but, per- 
haps, there never were so many good 
ones. He could not, indeed, for his 

art, see how there could be a single 

ad landlord under the present system 
of voting, especially if he sat on the 
Conservative Benches opposite. He en- 
treated hon. Gentlemen to join with him 
in bringing upon themselves one more 
obligation from the tenant farmers by 
asking the right hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman the Home Secretary to do what 
he felt sure he had it in his heart to do 
—to make the Bill as perfect as possible 
by bringing it into immediate operation, 
and by granting this further measure of 
justice and right. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
41, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Where,” 
to the word ‘ Act,” in page 3, line 14, 
both inclusive.—( Hr. Borlase.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘Where at the date of the passing of 
this Act’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN sup- 
ported the Motion to omit the clause. 
He rose, however, to call attention to 
one particular point. They were some- 
times told that Petitions were not very 
trustworthy; but although the House 
of Commons did not pay so much atten- 
tion to them as it might do, still they 
were thought a great deal of out-of- 
doors, as shown by the long list of them 
the daily papers thought it worth while 
to publish. He knew there had been 
six Petitions against the Bill; but in 
favour of the Bill absolutely there were 
33 Petitions; and, what was an im- 
portant point, there were 77 Petitions 
presented in support of the Bill, but 
demanding alterations, and these Pe- 
titions had nearly 8,000 signatures. He 
had examined the Petitions from Scot- 
land. They were nearly all alike in 
their prayer. One presented by the 
Home Secretary, from the tenant farmers 
of the County of Edinburgh, pointed out 
that, so far as Scotland was concerned, 
if the Bill passed in its present form the 
position of a great many tenant farmers, 
instead of being benefited, would be 
made seriously worse by the insertion of 
the 5th clause. They also pointed out 
that when former changes in the law 
were made—when the Oorn Laws were 
repealed, when foreign cattle were ad- 
mitted to this country, when poor rates 
were imposed, and, still more recently, 
when education rates were imposed— 
these Acts came into immediate opera- 
tion. Leases were not taken into con- 
sideration, and no abatement and no 
compensation were allowed to farmers. 
If the Bill passed in its present form it 
would be for many years in Scotland a 
dead letter. It must be 10 years before 
it came into operation on the average. 
Had this clause not existed in the Bill, 
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had the Bill come into immediate opera- 
tion, with due compensation and arrange- 
ments for obtaining compensation, he 
believed that, as far as the tenant farmers 
were concerned, the Game Question would 
have been finally settled. As it was, if 
the Home Secretary declined to entertain 
this Amendment, he was afraid that that 
would not be the casein Scotland. And 
he would remind the House that, though 
the Bill dealt with the question of game 
as between the landlord and tenant, there 
was a large class interested in the reform 
of the Game Laws, and that a large 
number of those who were deeply in- 
terested would shortly have a potential 
voice in the settlement of this question. 
He felt certain that those who were in 
favour of maintaining the Game Laws, 
at least in a modified form, would do well 
to get rid of the hostility which at present 
a among the tenant farmers of Scot- 
land. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON, as represent- 
ing a large agricultural constituency in 
the North of Scotland, said, he would 
vote in favour of this Amendment. He 
had presented a Petition from 3,500 oc- 
cupiers in West Aberdeenshire, praying 
that this Amendment might be carried 
out; because it was perfectly evident, as 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had shown, that a large portion of Scot- 
land would be cut off from the beneficial 
operations of the Bill, ifsome means 
could not be taken to enable lease- 
holders, whose leases had years to run, 
to come within its operation. The only 
weak point in the Amendment was that 
it made no provision for compensation. 
Every communication he had received, 
either from individuals or by Petition, 
had invariably stated most particularly 
that some fair and just compensation 
should be given. 

Mr. RODWELL said, an hon. Mem- 
ber had based his objection to the clause 
on the ground of common sense ; but, for 
his part, he opposed the rejection of the 
clause on the ground of common justice. 
To deal with existing leases would not, 
in his opinion, be just; and the proposal 
which had been made by his hon. Friend 
seemed to be far more objectionable than 
that of the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay)—which the House, 
however, would not accept—although 
it provided for compensation. There 
were cases of farms, let at a very low 
rent, where the greatest injustice might 
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be done to the landlords. In a case 
which he knew, the tenant, with his 
eyes open, had foolishly taken a game 
farm at a very low rent; but what an 
injustice it would be to the landlord to 
at once allow the tenant to remain at an 
absurdly small rent, and, at the same 
time, give him the power of keeping the 
game down. In the county in which he 
resided many of the tenant farmers suf- 
fered largely from the ravages of ground 
game. At a meeting of their number, 
one of those present proposed a resolu- 
tion, very much in the form of the 
Amendment, for the rejection of this 
clause. He (Mr. Rodwell) was in the 
chair, and he took pains to explain what 
the effect of that resolution would be. 
He explained its injustice, and the result 
of that explanation was that the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn without any dis- 
cussion. He believed, indeed, that the 
tenants did not want that any injustice 
should be done to the landlord; they 
only wanted fair play. It would be 
most unjust, in his opinion, without any 
compensation, without any provision for 
compensation, to ask the landlords to do 
what was proposed. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he felt, as strongly as anyone, the dis- 
appointment that would be experienced 
by a great number of persons, especially 
in Scotland, under the system of leases, 
it being excluded from the benefits which 
the Bill was intended to confer on the 
occupiers of land; and he should have 
been extremely glad if he could have 
seen any ground on which to justify the 
acceptance of the Amendment to include 
existing leases in the operation of the 
Bill. He could not, however, accept that 
proposal, because it was one he could not 
defend. Let hon. Members consider for 
a@ moment what a lease was. A lease 
was a mutual insurance between the 
landlord and the tenant. They agreed 
for a certain period of time to insure one 
another the enjoyment of the status quo 
which was established by the lease. If 
things became better and prices rose, the 
tenant got the benefit, because the land- 
lord could not increase the rent. In 
Scotland, 10 years ago, when the price 
of wool and sheep rose immensely, the 
farmers found that they were able to pay 
their rents simply out of the sheep; but 
yet the rent remained as before. As re- 
garded the landowner, the lease prevented 
him from making any alteration. in the 
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status quo. As regarded future arrange- 
ments, the proposal of the Bill was per- 
fectly just ; Pane when their contracts 
had expired, the two parties would make 
their arrangements on the basis settled 
by the present Bill. Butto apply this 
process to an existing contract would be 
open to censure and condemnation, for 
there was an entire difference between 
freedom of contract with reference to the 
future and interference with contract 
which had actually been made in the 
past. The two things were as distinct 
as possible. Gentlemen, indeed, who 
were in favour of freedom of contract, 
seemed now prepared to make proposals 
which were inconsistent with freedom of 
contract. The noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), for 
instance, forbade anyone to make a con- 
tract for the exclusive use of game with- 
out compensation. If freedom of contract 
was to be real, why should it be ham- 
pered with conditions? The fact was, 
that there was not a single man who 
had made a proposal upon this subject 
who had not more or a proposed to 
interfere with freedom of contract. That, 
however, was a totally different thing 
from altering existing contracts which 
had been made upon a certain basis. 
No one was more anxious than the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Bar- 
clay) to do justice; but, at the same 
time, he proposed to alter the situation 
of parties who had entered into contracts 
without making any compensation. That 
was not a proposal that was capable of 
being defended on any principle known 
to law. His hon. Friend who made the 
proposal was, fortunately for himself, 
not responsible for this Bill. That mis- 
fortune was his; and he had to consider 
what would be the result of excluding 
the 5th clause from the Bill. He sus- 
ected that it would be found that the 
armers who were benefited under the 
Act would not thank him for the conse- 
quences of omission; and, therefore, he 
entirely concurred with the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Rodwell). He did not believe that the 
state of things which his hon. Friend 
behind him feared would come about. 
He did not think they would see for 
many years one class of farmers possess- 
ing the rights given by this Bill, living 
side by side with persons who, under 
existing leases, would not have these 
rights. He had no doubt that, without 
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introducing or attempting toset in motion 
any elaborate machinery, the operation 
of the Bill would lead to some form or 
other of arrangement which would give 
all tenants an equal right. He felt cer- 
tain that when this measure had clearly 
declared it to be the mind and intention 
of Parliament that the occupiers of land 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland ought 
to have the right to which it referred, in 
order to protect and defend themselves 
in the exercise of their industry, that 
mind and intention would prevail, and 
that the landowners of the country gene- 
rally would not desire in any way to 
oppose or to thwart the expressed will of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. WARTON wished to call atten- 
tion to the inconsistency between the 
two paragraphs of the clause. The two 
paragraphs went on a perfectly distinct 
principle. The principle of the Ist 
paragraph was to maintain existing con- 
tracts; while the principle of the 2nd 
paragraph was, in the most arbitrary 
manner, to set aside the real contract be- 
tween the parties—namely, a tenancy 
from year to year. That, to him, seemed 
a capricious way of dealing with the 
question. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, the position 
of the farmers in Scotland who had 
petitioned against the clause was com- 
pletely misunderstood in the speeches 
that had been made against the Motion 
for leaving out this 5th clause. The 
arguments of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Rodwell), and 
of the Home Secretary had, in substance, 
been that leases were sacred things, and 
that they ought not to be interfered 
with; that it was a bargain between the 
landlord and tenant that should be ob- 
served; and, especially, if any alteration 
was made, compensation should be al- 
lowed. Well, he had had the honour of 
voting with his hon. Friend (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) who had proposed compensa- 
tion; but the Government had not ac- 
ceded to that proposal; and it seemed 
to him, therefore, that they could not 
now argue upon that ground. Having 
gone with his hon. Friend on the just 
ground of giving compensation, and that 
having been rejected, he was entitled 
now to take any other ground. The 5th 
clause altered the spirit and substance 
of all the leases in Scotland against the 
farmer; because as soon as a long lease 
expired, the effect of the tenant having 
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rights to shoot down the ground game 
would be to drive the game on to the 
farm of his next neighbour. When an- 
other lease expired, there would be an- 
other foree to drive the ground game on 
to the same farm, and a similar effect 
would follow the termination of a third 
lease ; and, after a number of years, the 
remaining farmer with an unexpired 
lease would have the whole ground game 
on his farm which naturally belonged to 
all the farms in his neighbourhood. The 
instinct of the animals would carry them 
to the protected farm. He held that 
the Bill had altered all the leases in 
this respect — altered them materially 
to the disadvantage of the farmers—and 
that the farmers were entitled to have 
redress under the circumstances. He had 
had a letter from a distinguished agri- 
culturist in Haddingtonshire, Mr. J. O. 
Shepherd, on this subject. He stated 
that if the 5th clause was allowed to 
stand, as at present, it would make mat- 
ters with the great majority of the Scotch 
farmers worse than at present. Each 
tenant who acquired rights under the 
Bill would necessarily protect his crops 
and drive the ground game over to other 
farms. This new source of evil would 
increase for many years in the case of 
long leases. Surely, the Legislature could 
not intend to introduce this new cause of 
annoyance and loss to the farmer. The 
hon. Member assumed that 500 leases 
might expire every year in Scotland, 
and the leases were nearly all for 19 
years. In that case, 500 leases would 
expire this year. The tenants would 
be freed from restrictions, and they 
would either kill off the game, or drive 
it on to their neighbours’ farms. Next 
year another 500 leases would expire, 
and the following year another 500 
would expire, and the same process of 
driving off the game to their neighbours’ 
farms would goon. It was hard that 
this change should be made in the posi- 
tion of farmers with leases to run, 15, 
or 19, or 10 years; and he thought it 
was the duty of the House to give re- 
dress. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to point out a way, by proposing a 
new clause on the third reading, to ob- 
viate this new grievance which would be 
imposed on the farmers of Scotland. 

Rr. BORLASE said, that after what 
had been stated by the Home Secretary 
he should ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. He could only say that if 
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his hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) had heard the 
opening sentences of his speech, he could 
not accuse him of wishing to deal un- 
fairly with landlords, or, indeed, with 
any other parties affected by the Bill. 

Eart PEROY expressed the great 
satisfaction with which he had heard the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
William Harcourt) say that, while the 
landlord could not increase the rent when 
there were high prices and the tenant 
had a lease, the tenant should be also 
bound by his agreement when there - 
happened to be a bad harvest. That 
was a principle which, he confessed, he 
was surprised to find the Home Secre- 
tary speaking so strongly on; and he 
deeply sympathized with the right hon. 
and etal Gentleman in the position 
he must have been placed in a minority 
of the Cabinet, when the Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill was under 
consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Sir Wmu1Am Har- 
court, the following words were added 
to Clause 5 :— 

“ Or during the currency of any contract made 
before the passing of this Act whereby any 
other person is entitled to take and kill ground 
game on the land.” 


Mr. WARTON moved the omission 
from Clause 5 of the 2nd paragraph, 
to which he had previously taken objec- 
tion. Tenancy from year to year was a 
favourite form of tenancy in this country, 
and one which often went on from gene- 
ration to generation; and he asked why 
they were to enact that a tenancy should 
be deemed to determine when it really 
did not determine ? 


[The Motion, not being seconded, 
could not be put. ] 


On the Motion of Sir Wm114m Har- 
court, the following words were added 
at the end of Clause 5:— 

“Nothing in this Act shall affect any special 
right of killing or taking ground game 
to which any person other than the land- 
lord, lessee, or occupier may have become en- 
titled before the passing of this Act by virtue of 
any franchise, charter, or Act of Parliament.” 


Clause 7 (Repeal of Acts) struck out. 


Me. H. ALLEN moved, in Clause 8, 
page 3, line 20, at beginning, to insert— 
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“No person shall kill or take in England or 
Wales or Scotland any hare or leveret during 
the time between the thirty-first day of March 
and the twelfth day of August ; and.” 


He did not see why a law which, only 
12 months since, it was thought necessary 
to introduce into Ireland in order to pre- 
vent the extinction of hares in that 
country, should not be applied to Great 
Britain; and he thought the House 
would approve the idea that these ani- 
mals should not be killed during the 
breeding season, when their slaughter 
would be cruel, and their flesh unwhole- 
some. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this question had been discussed four or 
five times, and twice there had been a 
large majority against the proposal for 
a close time. The only difference in his 
hon. Friend’s proposal was that he pro- 
posed a much longer close time. He 
held it was undesirable that a farmer 
should not be allowed to shoot down 
hares which were destroying his garden 
or crops during the time mentioned. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT moved, 
in page 3, line 20, to leave out all after 
‘“‘ taking,” and insert— 


**Of ground game on any days or seasons, or 
by any methods, prohibited by any Act of Par- 
liament in force at the time of the passing of 
this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


An hon. Memser called the attention 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to the fact that the Game Act prohibited 
the killing of game on Sundays, and 
that, as rabbits were not game under the 
Act, their destruction was, consequently, 
not so prohibited. It might, therefore, 
be necessary to prohibit the killing of 
rabbits on Sunday. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he did not mean to introduce any such 
prohibition. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to clear 
himself of a misapprehension which pre- 
vailed in respect to a Motion of his for 
the omission of the 3rd clause, which he 
considered was a most arbitary provision, 
and he wished to give Notice of the fol- 
lowing Clause, to be substituted for the 
clause in question :— 
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(Power to let right to kill ground game.) 


“It shall be lawful at any time, or from time 
to time, for the occupier to let or to lease the 
right of killing and taking ground game by this 
Act vested in him, or otherwise appertaining to 
him, for a valuable consideration to the owner 
of the land he occupies, or to any other person 
having a concurrent right to kill and take 
ground game thereon: Provided always, That 
such letting or lease of his right to kill and take 
ground game to be granted by such occupier 
shall be in writing, and shall be stamped, and 
shall in all respects be held to be distinct and 
separate from the terms or conditions, whether 
in writing, by custom, by common law, or other- 
wise, under which such occupier holds his occu- 
pation, and that such letting or lease of the right 
of the occupier to kill and take ground game 
shall in all cases absolutely cease and determine 
at tho expiration of a year from the date 
thereof.” 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Speaker, whether the hon. Gentleman 
would be in Order in moving the new 
clause of which he had given Notice on 
the third reading of the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that no Amend- 
ments other than verbal could be moved 
on the third reading. The only way in 
which the hon. Member could bring for- 
ward his Amendment would be to move 
the re-committal of the Bill ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was un- 
derstood that the Home Secretary would 
bring forward an Amendment with re- 
spect to the retrospective character of 
the Bill in regard to shooting leases. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that could be done on the third reading. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied that it 
would then be too late. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Friday, at Two of the clock, and to be 
printed. [Bill 318.] 


SAVINGS BANKS (No. 1) (re-committed) 
BILL—[Br11 273.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 18th August. | 


Bill considered in Committee: 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 (Investment of deposits in 
Savings Banks in Government Stock). 

Mr. MAGNIAC, in moving, in page 3, 
line 13, after ‘‘ deposit,” to insert ‘‘ or 
any sums deposited with a Post Office 
Savings Bank for the purpose of invest- 
ment,’’ said, that this Amendment stood 
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in thename of his hon. Friend the Mem- | between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 per- 


. ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) ; but as 
his hon. Friend had entrusted it to him, 
he should like to say a few words in 
favour of it. The object of the Amend- 
ment was one which he was sure they 
all had at heart—namely, to induce the 
people of this country to invest their 
savings in the public funds. It had 
long been almost a scandal that the 
people of this country did not hold the 
National Debt to any large extent, when 
the national obligations ought to be the 
best, the cheapest, and the most simple 
mode of investing their money. The 
fact was, that every regulation with re- 
gard to the National Debt of this country 
had been made for the convenience of 
the rich, and not in the interests of the 
poor—the manner of purchasing the 
funds, the mode of receiving dividends, 
and every transaction connected with 
the subject, had been framed in such a 
way as to throw great practical diffi- 
culties in the way of the people of this 
country generally becoming holders of 
the National Debt. If they went across 
the Channel they found a very different 
state of things existing. He regretted 
very much the way in which this Bill 
had been presented to this House, be- 
cause it rendered it necessary to discuss 
the general principle upon this particular 
clause. But he felt himself at liberty at 
that time to state a few facts which would 
warrant the consideration of the matter, 
if not then, at some future time, when 
the principle could be developed. As re- 
garded the National Debt of France, it 
was not nearly so large as that of Great 
Britain. It was a Debt of comparatively 
recent growth, and the holders of it, 
amounted at the present time, to be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of per- 
sons. That Debt was divided into the Five 
per Cent Debt, the Four-and-a-half per 
Cent Debt, and the Three per Cent Debt, 
and the whole of the Debt under those 
definitions amounted to £300,000,000. 
As he had said, the Debt was held by be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of per- 
sons, which showed an average to each 
person of something like £80 a-piece. 
The National Debt of Great Britain, of 
which they had had a Return within the 
last few days, amounted to £730,000,000. 
That National Debt, it was almost in- 
credible to say, was held by only 230,000 
people. Thus, they had a National Debt, 
more than double the National Debt of 
France, which, instead of being divided 








sons, was held by only 230,000 people. 
The average amount of Debt held by each 
holder in France was £80, whereas in 
England theaverage amount was£84,000. 
These figures proved that the National 
Debt of this country was not held by the 
people as he (Mr. Magniac) believed that 
it ought to be. He believed that in- 
estimable advantages would be derived 
by making people have an interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 
He knew of nothing which conduced more 
to that end than giving persons an in- 
terest in the pecuniary affairs of the coun- 
try. It would make every man pause 
before he advocated any revolutionary 
doctrine—if there were any man in this 
Kingdom who desired to do so. Upon 
the other side of the Channel a greater 
interest was given to the people in the 
Debt of the country, and he believed 
that that was the best security for en- 
suring prosperity and peace. He knew 
of nothing which conduced more to 
make persons peaceable than having a 
real stake inthe country. The converse 
proposition was alsotrue; and he knew 
of nothing that made a man, or a class, 
more uneasy than to have no stake in 
the country. He thought that if they 
could induce all classes to invest their 
money in the public funds, it would be of 
very greatadvantagetothecountry. That 
might be done, either at the present time, 
or at some future time; and his right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General 
would be doing very good service to 
the country by carrying out that prin- 
ciple. He would be also doing very 
good service to the agricultural com- 
munity by adopting his suggestion. 
In every country with which he was ac- 
quainted they had savings banks where 
the people themselves could invest their 
money under the sanction of the State. 
Where the money invested in these 
savings banks was lent to the Treasuries 
of these countries, an enormous weight 
and an enormous responsibility fell upon 
the Governments of such countries. He 
did not know whether it was generally 
known that the amount invested in the 
Post Office Savings Banks was now 
£34,000,000, and that there was in- 
vested in the other savings banks of 
the country £42,000,000. Thus, they 
had no less than £76,000,000 invested 
at 10 days’ call. Besides that, they 
had the Floating Debt of this coun- 
try, invested at a short term, amount- 
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ing to £28,000,000. They had thus 
£104,000,000 hanging on any events 
that might occur. In this country they | 
had had commercial crises and financial 
famines; but they had never had a con- 
junction of a commercial and a financial 
crisis. If such a thing occurred, they 
would have a rush of holders upon the 
savings banks that would be extremely 
serious for those who were responsible 
for the finances, and would make them 
regret that the House had not at an 
earlier period directed its attention to 
this question. He might be told that it 
was impossible for any public institution 
in this country to become insolvent; 
but if they had an institution which was 
unable at once to meet the demands 
upon it, it was insolvent. It should be 
remembered, if these institutions had not 
assets sufficient to cover the demands 
that could be made upon them, they were 
practically insolvent. A case occurred 
in 1866—the last occasion on which they 
had a commercial crisis. The deposits 
in the savings banks, together with the 
Floating Debt at that time, amounted to 
only £52,000,000, or about one-half of 
the amount at present invested. There 
was a rush of depositors upon the sav- 
ings banks; and they withdrew in the 
course of a year £3,500,000, in the 
course of a month nearly £2,000,000, 
and in the course of a week nearly 
£900,000. It was an extraordinary fact, 
that although it was perfectly well 
known that the demand would take 
place, the Bank of England had only 
£700,000 in hand to provide those say- 
ings banks with money. That was so; 
although atthe time the demand was 
not known, it was shrewdly surmised. It 
was necessary, at present, that an enor- 
mous amount of money should be found 
at short notice, and that was a state of 
things terrifying to those who had any 
acquaintance with commercial affairs. 
If they did not institute some means 
whereby they could reduce the deposits 
in the savings banks by some legitimate 
means, or have some other safety-valve, 
he felt sure that they would be in the 
position of a man sitting on a barrel of 
gunpowder, which might explode at any 
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moment. The Bank of England might 
be said to be safe, and so it was; but no | 
one would have said that the position of | 
the Bank of England was safe in 1866. | 
The amount of money which a bank | 


ought to hold to meet any sudden de- | 
mand, had been roughly computed at 
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33 per cent of the claims which might 
be made upon it. In 1866, at the time 
he referred to, the liabilities of the 
Bank of England were £25,000,000, 
and the assets available to meet those 
claims were exactly £1,750,000. Instead, 
therefore, of having 33 per cent of its 
assets in a perfectly available form, the 
Bank of England had only 5 per cent. 
That being the case, and this clause 
dealing with savings banks, he main- 
tained that no Government was entitled 
to let this question remain in the posi- 
tion in which it now stood. The enor- 
mous demand for money in 1866 was 
felt throughout the country, and the 
matter had been reported upon by a 
Select Committee. The Committee said 
that great alarm had prevailed in Lon- 
don, the centre of all the monetary 
transactions of the world; that vast 
sums had been deposited at interest at 
short notice, in addition to money de- 
posited at call. An enormous amount 
of money was paid away by all the 
banks, some of which kept open for the 
purpose during the evening. They said 
that 62 Scotch banks had their establish- 
lishments open at night for the purpose 
of receiving and paying small deposits. 
When that state of things was going on 
the savings banks deposits and the 
Floating Debt amounted to £52,000,000; 
while, at the present time, the same items 
had reached the sum of £104,000,000. 
Since 1866 they had had no commercial 
famine, and, practically, no political 
famine; but if ever they had a combina- 
tion of those two, they would have a 
disaster which would be stupendous. 
On those grounds, he ventured to urge 
the adoption of the Amendment; and at 
that late period of the Session he should 
not do more than express a strong hope 
that the noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill would give some encouragement, to 
what he believed was the universal 
desire—namely, that the securities of 
the nation should be made conveniently 
and practically available for the savings 
of the people. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 13, after deposit,’ insert 
‘‘or any sum deposited with a Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank for the purpose of investment.’””— 
(Mr. Magniac.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. FAWCETT said, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to assure the hon. 
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Member for Bedford, or the Committee 
generally, that he entirely sympathized 
with the object of the Amendment which 
had been moved. Long before the pre- 
sent Government came into Office, he 
expressed the same opinion as the hon. 
Member for Bedford had expressed, as 
to the political and financial advantages 
of offering the people of this country more 
opportunity of making small investments 
in the Public Funds. It was, therefore, 
unnecessary for him to trouble the House 
with a repetition of those views which 
had been so well stated by his hon. 
Friend. If he did not, on the part of 
the Government, accept this Amendment, 
he trusted that the hon. Member would 
believe he did not arrive at the decision 
he did from any feeling of opposition to 
the object which he had in view. He 
would tell the Committee at once, 
frankly, that they had given the sub- 
ject careful consideration, and that they 
did not think it wise to accept the 
Amendment at the present time. This 
Bill was, undoubtedly, an experiment of 
great importance. It was believed that 
it would succeed ; but no one could tell 
the extent to which it would succeed. 
They thought it better to proceed by 
steps and tentatively ; but when it was 
possible, no one would be more anxious 
than himself to extend the principle ad- 
vocated by the hon. Member, so as to 
enable people to invest smaller sums 
than those proposed in the Bill. It 
seemed to him, however, at the present 
time, to be better to let the Bill stand as 
it now did, with £10 as the minimum 
amount of investments, and to watch the 
matter carefully ; and if they found there 
was a desire to invest smaller sums, he 
could promise, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that they ews at once introduce 
a measure to reduce the limits of the 
sums that could be invested. His hon. 
Friend had referred to the National 
Debt of France; but it was well to 
point out the distinction between France 
and England in this matter. No doubt, 
France did afford facilities to people for 
the investment of sums in Govern- 
ment Securities which had been wanting 
in this country; but it must also be 
borne in mind that the savings’ banks 
system in France was less developed, 
and that France was only now beginning 
to do what they had done in this country 
years ago. France was now attempting 
to follow the example that England, 
long ago, set in regard to savings 
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banks. If this Bill were passed, a man 
in this country having £11 to invest 
would be enabled to put £10 in the 
Funds and £1 in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. Then, he could keep his money 
in the savings bank until it reached 
£10, when he could again invest it in 
Consols. He hoped that, under the cir- 
cumstances, his hon. Friend would not 
press the Amendment. This Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would lead to a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of 
deposits held by the savings banks at 
the present time. Although the savings 
bank business was a profitable one, yet 
he thought it would be better finance to 
have a portion of the existing deposits 
in the savings banks converted into in- 
vestments in Government Stock. But 
this Amendment would not only affect 
the Post Office Savings’ Bank, but also 
the old savings banks, which might 
reasonably object that the House had, 
at the last moment, after already inflict- 
ing injury upon them by reducing the 
rate of interest, inflicted a second blow 
by adopting this Amendment, the argu- 
ment in favour of which was that it 
would induce a considerable reduction 
in ‘the deposits in the savings banks. 
For all these reasons—first of all, that 
the matter required watching ; secondly, 
that they ought not suddenly, and with- 
out notice, to take this step ; and thirdly, 
that the old savings banks would con- 
sider they had had an injury inflicted 
upon them—he hoped that his hon. 
Friend would be content with his as- 
surance that they would propose any 
reduction for which there might be 
shown to be a necessity at another 
period, and not press his Amendment. 
Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General had told them that it would be 
in the power of the poor man to invest 
his money in the Savings Banks, and to 
leave his deposit there until it increased 
to £10. Those who wished to see the 
greatest opportunity given to persons in 
this country to become holders of Go- 
vernment Stock would hardly be content 
with a system by which a person would 
have to accumulate £10 before it was 
possible to invest it in Government 
Stock. However able some of the ar- 
tizan classes might be to accumulate 
£10, yet, in the sparsely-populated agri- 
cultural districts, the people would not 
be able to accumulate such a sum as 
that. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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Postmaster General had told them that 
one reason for not accepting this Amend- 
ment was that it would > striking a 
blow at the old savings banks. He 
would wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he had more tender feel- 
ings towards those old savings banks 
than towards the investing public of 
England? He thought that the savings 
banks, whether old or new, were to be 
looked at simply as a means of doing 
the best cae good to the people of 
England. Therefore, in his opinion, the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General fell to the 
ground. He had imagined that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General would have urged as a reason 
against this Amendment the vast diffi- 
culty of paying dividends upon small 
sums. He thought that was an imagin- 
ary difficulty, and that the real difficulty 
would be to pay interest upon broken 
sums. For instance, the interest upon 
£1 would be about 7}d. per annum, and 
that would be a difficult sum for the Post 
Office to deal with. But if they took 
16s. 8d., which gave 6d. at 24 per cent; 
if they took £1 13s. 4d., which gave 1s.; 
if they took £8 6s. 8d., which gave 5s.; if 
they took £16 13s. 4d., which gave 10s.; 
then there would be no difficulty in the 
matter. He thought, also, interest might 
be paid yearly, as in France, and so the 
Post Office would have the advantage of 
the half-year’s interest. Moreover, in- 
vestors might call for their interest 
yearly. The second difficulty which he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General would have 
raised was with regard to the expense. 
That might be entirely metifa commission 
was charged. A commission of 6d. would 
more thanamplyrepay the Post Office any 
expenses to which it might be put. It was 
true that the payment of one commission 
would have to cover the expenses of divi- 
dends for the whole of an investor’s life- 
time, and if no one ever sold Stock that 
might be a difficulty; but as, in fact, 
Stock was constantly being sold, the mar- 
gin would be very abundant. Again, 
he thought fees for transfer might be 
charged. It was no imaginary scheme 
he was propounding. Already the Na- 
tional Penny Bank in London had been 
successfully working on those lines. He 
held in his hand a form of certificate, 
by which it appeared that, on the 28th 
November, 1876, an individual pur- 
chased, through the National PennyBank, 
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16s. 8d. worth of Three per Cent Re- 
duced Consolidated Annuities, for which, 
at their then value, he paid 15s. 8d.; on 
the back of the certificate, it appeared 
that the holder sold the Stock on the 4th 
March, 1880, for 16s., that he paid 6d. 
commission, and that he received 1s. 6d. 
for interest, so that 17s. was paid to him 
for the commodity which had cost him 
15s. 8d. Why should such a great In- 
stitution as the Post Office be less able 
than a small private undertaking to ini- 
tiate these schemes? Another argu- 
ment against going lower than £10 
might, perhaps, be put forward — 
namely, that more work would be given 
to the Government officials, who would, 
consequently, require more pay, and 
that this would eat up the profits, and 
probably incur'a debt. Now, he was 
going to answer that the more work 
that was done by the Post Office, the 
more good would be derived by the 
public ; and as to the debt, it was fair to 
argue that increased business brought 
more profits; and, again, that now that 
the old' savings banks were going to be 
put upon a sounder footing, the profits 
of the Post Office Savings Banks would 
not be required to bolster up their divi- 
dends; and then, the sum of £150,000 
per annum would be at the disposal of 
the Post Office to meet any deficiencies. 
He did not believe there would be any 
deficiencies ; and he thought the profits 
would be a secondary consideration in 
the eyes of the country, if only the ob- 
ject was attained of providing an easy 
means of safely investing small sums to 
every member of the community. He 
thought it would take a long time to 
teach people what Consols meant. He 
thought it would take many a weary 
day and many a weary year to amass 
that fat £10, which it was so easy for 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to talk 
about—not, perhaps, in the case of ar- 
tizans and operatives in towns; not, per- 
haps, amongst domestic servants, but 
certainly amongst that class for whom 
he was specially pleading—namely, the 
poor inhabitants of rural districts, who 
had as good a right as any in the land 
to the full benefit of such measures as 
thepresent. And, therefore, whilstthank- 
ing the Government for moving in the 
matter, he must confess he could not 
consent to consider the question of small 
investments in the Funds settled by this 
measure; and he should not be content 
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of every Englishman who ssed it, to 
invest 16s. 8d. in the Funds through the 
medium of the Post Office. 


Mr. W. FOWLER said, he entirely 
agreed with the tenour of the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac) with regard to the danger of 
these large sums being held by Govern- 
ment. The Committee would remember 
that he had himself expressed that view, 
in the form of an objection to the other 
Bill which had been withdrawa. He 
wished to point out to the Postmaster 
General some figures which had not 
been referred to by the hon. Member for 
Bedford. By a Return for the year 
1879, he found that a large majority of 
the deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks was under £5 for each depositor, 
and that the largest proportion of all 
ranged from £1 1s. to £5. It would, 
he thought, also be found that some- 
thing like 90 per cent of the deposits 
ranged under the latter amount. He 
argued, therefore, that it must not be 
expected that the class who now depo- 
sited their money in the Post Office 
Savings Banks would be able to invest 
£10 in the Funds. The idea was ridi- 
culous, and he thought they would 
have to begin operations upon a less 
ambitiousscale. At this point, it would 
be interesting to the Committee to 
notice that the total cash received in 
1879 was £9,800,000, divided between 
3,470,000 persons, which gave an aver- 
age of something like £3 a-piece. But, 
notwithstanding these figures, it was 
said we must have a minimum invest- 
ment of £10. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman had so clearly ex- 
plained why this was so sacred a number 
of pounds, and why it would so certainly 
succeed, The remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman amounted to this—that you 
must make some restriction; but if he 
(Mr. W. Fowler) was right in the view 
he had taken of the figures, there was 
no prospect of success if it was insisted 
that so large a sum should be at once 
invested. This requirement could only 
be met by those who had already a con- 
siderable sum in the savings banks. 
Again, there were other figures than 
those brought forward by the Govern- 
ment which would illustrate this sub- 
ject. For instance, a Return from the 
Manchester and Salford Savings Bank 
showed that the sums under £1 1s. 
formed about 43 per cent of the total 
deposits, ranging over a great number 
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of years; while those between £1 1s. 
and under £5 represented 35 per cent 
of the deposits. en, another curious 
illustration of his views upon the in- 
ability of the classes concerned to invest 
this sum of £10, was found in connec- 
tion with the savings banks conducted 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Liver- 
pool Railway Company, the last Report 
of which showed that, out of a total of 
16,525 depositors for the last year, no 
less than 12,809 did not exceed 10s. 
each in the amount of their deposits. 
It was, therefore, clear that the great 
bulk of the class of depositors could 
have nothing to do with the investment 
of the sum of £10; and that, if the 
scheme was to be a success, some other 
starting-point would have to be adopted. 
He was not himself very sanguine of the 
desire on the part of these classes of de- 

ositors to invest in the Public Funds. 

e doubted, in fact, whether they 
cared much about the difference between 
23 and 3 per cent interest. What they 
wanted was safety, with the knowledge 
that they could have their money back 
when they wished it. But if they once 
had the notion that a war might diminish 
the amount of their savings, he thought 
they would soon get weary of investing: 
in Consols. And that brought him to 
the great national danger which, in his 
opinion, existed, of holding these vast 
sums of money payable on demand, and 
the consequent necessity of having to 
meet the demand in money, no matter 
what might be the .commercial crisis 
through which the country was passing ; 
and he desired to express the desire to 
see, if not at once, at a very early date, 
an alteration in this respect. He was 
satisfied, apart from any other argu- 
ment, that the primary sum of £10 was 
practically a limit which would make 
the success of the scheme impossible ; 
and he did not think it wise that Par- 
liament should start a scheme of this 
kind, with the feeling that there could 
be hardly a doubt that it would fail. 
He would like to see the same condition 
of things in this country with respect to 
the investment by the people in the 
ublic funds, as eiiek in France ; 
ut he feared that the different habits 
of the two peoples rendered it doubtful 
that this could be brought about. He 
felt it his duty to express his doubt that 
the scheme would succeed ; but sincerely 
wished it might have greater success 


than he expected. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he was fully 
alive to the importance of the business 
transacted by the National Penny Bank, 
as he was one of the Trustees of that Insti- 
tution. He agreed in the hope which had 
been expressed by the Postmaster General, 
that the time would soon come when fur- 
ther facilities would be given and would 
be taken advantage of by the classes de- 
positing in savings banks, for investment 
in the Funds. It would almost appear, 
from the arguments of hon. Members, 
that the question before the Committee 
was one of restriction in this respect on 
the part of the Government. But this 
proposal was an attempt to carry out a 
system under which persons would have 
these facilities for the first time. It was 
not a proposal to restrict them, for no 
such facilities existed. The Government 
a Ya to go a great length in the 

irection of affording these facilities; and 
the question was, whether the Committee 
was satisfied with waiting to see how 
their scheme worked, or whether, before 
the experiment had been tried, they 
would force Her Majesty’s Government 
to go very much further than they at 
present thought right? His own opi- 
nion was that the best course would be 
not to carry the scheme further at pre- 
sent. If, however, it was found that 
the expectations of the hon. Member 
who had just spoken were realized, it 
would then be time to consider the pro- 
priety of carrying it further. He did 
not agree with the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. E. W. Harcourt) that a fee 
should be charged on transfers; nor 
with his proposal that people should 
have to go to the post office to receive 
small sums in the way of interest. The 
object of the Government was to pre- 
vent the people having any such trouble. 
He thought there had been some ex- 
aggeration with regard to some of the 
figures cited in the course of the debate, 
and would point ont to the hon. | 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) that the 
National Debt of France was not| 
£300,000,000, but £750,000,000; and the 
average sum held by the holders of 
Rentes was between £170 and £180. 
He need hardly point out to the Com-| 
mittee the danger of basing siprinnenite | 
upon figures so entirely erroneous. The’ 
figures of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler) were also, in 
some respect, open to the same remark. 
According to the detailed account of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, out of the 
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sum of £32,000,000 deposited there, 
£29,000,000 were held by depositors of 
£10 and over—that was tosay, something 
like ten-elevenths of the whole amount; 
and only £2,800,000, or the remaining 
eleventh, were held by depositors of less 
than £10. If, therefore, the figuresquoted 
were correct, it would hardly be worth 
while to make, at first starting, the altera- 
tion suggested for the sake of the eleventh 
part of the sums deposited. Upon these 
grounds, he hoped the House would not 
force Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry the experiment further than they 
proposed to do. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, with 
regard to the commission referred to, 
he had only proposed this in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Postmaster 
General, and in order that the State 
should not lose. It required only a 
scanty knowledge of the feelings of the 
investing classes to know that they, in 
common with all Englishmen, had a 
dislike to having their banking affairs 
made a matter of public notoriety. The 
arrival of a parcel from the post office 
containing interest on investments would 
be known to all the neighbours, and it 
was in the interest of investors that the 
proposal that they should call for their 
dividends was made. The Post Office 
officials were well aware of those feel- 
ings, and had themselves tried to meet 
them by special arrangements. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, after the frank 
and courteous speech of the Postmaster 
General, he was hardly prepared for the 
lecture which had been read to himself, 
and hon. Members who thought with 
him, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, charging 
them with exaggeration, and enjoining 
him in particular, to take the trouble to 
inform himself better with regard to the 
figures in connection with this subject. 
But he had expressly stated that he 
refrained from going into greater detail 
than he had on account of the lateness 
of the Session, and his consequent desire 
not to detain the Committee. He now 
took the liberty to state to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had informed himself 
thoroughly as to the figures relating to 
this subject during some years past, and 
was prepared to show that those which 
he had quoted were not exaggerated ; 


that was to say, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept the authority of 
the Agent of the French Government 
from whom they were derived. 


He 
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repeated, as 4 fact, that 4,000,000 of the 
French people held £260,000,000 of the 
French Debt; and he hoped the time 
would come when the people of England 
would hold the English Debt in the 
same proportion. Again, in France, one 

erson in twelve deposited in the savings 
a and the proportion was daily 
increasing, as well as the deposits. He 
thought this showed that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman theSecretary 
of State for War, that the savings banks 
of France were in their infancy, was 
hardly correct; and in making that 
remark, he would express his belief that 
there were many rules and regulations 
belonging to the French system which 
might, with advantage, be adopted in 
this country. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped, before 
the Committee proceeded further, some 
agreement would be arrived at with 
respect to the figures involved. He 
wished to point out that the number of 
the depositors in Post Office Savings 
Banks who held less than £10 was 944 

er centof the total number of depositoxzs. 

he only safe way of judging of the 
future investments of the poorer classes 
was, by taking into consideration the 
amount which they did invest, and it was 
not right to ask a man with only two 
ene in his pocket to try and invest 

10. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the total num- 
ber of persons who held deposits over 
£10 was about 700,000, and the total 
number under £10 was about 1,200,000. 

Mr. WARTON said, he held it to be 
a very curious experiment, to begin so 
high in the seale as £10; and as all were 
agreed that it was desirable that the 
people should be able to invest in the 
public funds, he should shortly propose 
that the limit be fixed at £1 13s. 4d., 
which would yield an income of 1s., the 
minimum sum which could now be paid 
in to the Post Office Savings Banks. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he had quoted 
the figures with regard to the current 
business, and had stated that, judging 
from them, no success could be expected 
except from the accumulated deposits, 
and that continuous investments could 
not take place. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had, therefore, rather lectured him 
upon what he had not rather than upon 
what he had said. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. WARTON proposed, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 16, after the 
word ‘‘ shall ’’ to insert ‘‘be one pound 
thirteen shillings and fourpence, or any 
multiple of that sum.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD moved, as an 
Amendment, in sub-section (b), page 3, 
to leave out lines 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
and insert— 

“The amount deposited in any one year shall 
not exceed fifty pounds, and whenever theamount 
deposited by any one depositor shall exceed 
twohundred pounds, the Savings Bank authority 
shail invest a portion thereof in the purchase of 
one hundred three per centum stock (the interest 
whereof shall be placed to the credit of the 
depositor): Provided, That within one month, 
upon notice given to him, the depositor shall 
not forbid such investment.’ 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he sympathized with the object of 
this Amendment; but he thought it 
would not be wise to accept it before the 
present experiment had succeeded. They 
could not be too careful that the experi- 
ment should be made with the full and 
entire sanction of all concerned ; and it 
was possible that considerable grievance 
—— be felt by persons who did not 
understand these matters, whose money 
might be invested in the way suggested. 
As the system became well known and 
established, he thought it possible that 
the principle might be adopted; but 
until it was so known and so estab- 
lished he thought it wise not to intro- 
duce it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. FOWLER moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 23, to leave 
out ‘‘ five,” and insert ‘‘ three.” 

Dr. LYONS said, he found that con- 
siderable apprehension existed on the 
part of the banks in Ireland, with re- 
gard to the amount of Stock proposed to 

e credited to one account; and it had 
been proposed that the amount should 
be limited to £250, with the object of 
preventing competition between the 
savings banks and the general banks 
of the country. The Committee would, 
perhaps, remember that he had had 
the honour of presenting to the House, 
on the part of the Irish banks, a very 
important Petition with reference to this 
Bill, which pointed out that the general 
banks in Ireland held on deposit the 
sum of £31,000,000 sterling, of which 
it was stated that 60 per cent was in 
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sums of £300 and under; and that the 
Petitioners were apprehensive that, if the 
Government came into competition with 
them, from the superior character of the 
Government security, the depositors 
would withdraw a considerable amount 
of the deposits naturally flowing into 
the banks, and now used in the general 
circulation of the country. In the pre- 
sent restricted condition of credit in Ire- 
land, it was of great importance that 
attention should be bestowed upon this 
matter. He was glad to hear that the 
noble Lord was willing to accept the 
limit of £300, which he thought would, 
to a considerable extent, do away with 
the objection raised by the Irish banks ; 
and if he would but go a little further, 
all practical difficulty would, he thought, 
be removed. It was a matter of serious 
moment, in the present financial condi- 
tion of Ireland, that nothing should in- 
terfere with the natural circulation of 
the capital of the country through the 
banks. One of the effects of the con- 
dition of things in Ireland had been 
that a very considerable diminution of 
the general circulating medium had 
taken place already. He had intended 
to move to amend the clause, but would 
be glad to hear what the noble Lord had 
to say upon the question. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the remarks of his hon. Friend 
applied rather to the provisions of the 
original Bill than to the present. He 
os however, much pleasure in accept- 
ing the Amendment to limit the amount 
of Stock to £300, inasmuch as it did not 
affect the principle of the Bill, and ap- 
peared to be fair to all parties. 


Amendment agreed to ; word substituted 
accordingly. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 3, 
line 34, to leave out ‘‘ corresponding,” 
and insert ‘ equivalent.” 


Amendment agreed to ; word substituted 
accordingly. 

Mr. MAGNIAO, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 8, line 36, after 
‘¢commission,’’ to insert ‘‘ and send to 
the depositor a certificate thereof in 
the prescribed form,” said, the object 
of the Amendment was that persons 
should have something tangible in ex- 
change for their money. He believed 
that it would be impossible to bring 
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to the minds of many people the nature 
of the investment in the way proposed 
by the Bill, without they were fur- 
nished with a certificate, which would 
satisfy them that there was some secu- 
rity attached to it. That plan was 
generally adopted in France. He held 
in his hand one of those documents 
issued in France, which had a coupon 
attached to it; and it would be seen how 
useful this would be to persons in settling 
small accounts. The system was of great 
use amongst the people in France, and 
he trusted the noble Lord would agree 
to the Amendment which he now begged 
to move. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the certificate would, no doubt, be of 
use in the sense indicated by the hon. 
Member for Bedford, and he saw no 
objection to accepting the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to: words inserted 
accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. W. Fowzzn, 
Amendment made, in page 4, line 38, 
at the end of the Clause to add “ and 
— forthwith pay over the same to 

im.” 


Mr. MAGNIAO, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 4, to leave out 
lines 4 and 5, and to insert— 


“In the event of a depositor not claiming the 
certificate of stock bought for his account, the 
savings bank authority shall coliect the! divi- 
dends on such stock and shall deal with them,”’ 


said, the Amendment went in the same 
direction as that which had just been 
proposed by him, and accepted by the 
noble Lord. It was an endeavour to 
snc a doctrine not generally 

nown. Few people were aware that, if 
they chose, they could have coupons for 
the interest on their Consols, although 
the Bank of England had not shown 
themselves ready to facilitate business 
in this respect. He hoped, however, 
the regulations of the Bank might next 
year be amended. He could imagine 
no more convenient document than a 
coupon to holders of Stock, and was glad 
that the Government had intimated their 
willingness to accept the Amendment. 
At the same time, he wished to guard 
himself against being supposed to think 
that very large results would follow ; be- 
cause he thought that it would be found 
that the operations of the Bill required 
to be largely extended. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he merely 
wished to make one observation upon 
this Amendment. According to the con- 
struction of the Bill, it appeared to him 
that it should have come in after sub- 
section 7, between sub-section 7 and 
sub-section 8. He hoped that would be 
considered by the draftsman before the 
Bill was reported, as that seemed to be 
the natural and logical position for it. 

Mr. MAGNTAC said, that this Amend- 
ment was put in at this particular point 
on the advice of the P sacaimr him- 


self. 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


On Motion of Mr. Maentac, the 
following Amendment was inserted in 
page 4, line 17 :— 

‘*(7.) Subject to the regulations under this 
Act, on a request from a depositor to obtain for 
him a stock certificate with coupons annexed, 
under ‘ The National Debt Act, 1870,’ for such 
amount of stock standing to his account, being 
either fifty pounds or a multiple of fifty pounds, 
as is specified in the request, the savings bank 
authority shall, in the prescribed manner, write 
off the amount of stock from the account of the 
said depositor, and procure from the National 
Debt Commissioners a stock certificate for the 
same amount of stock: Provided, That the sum 
ae oe to pay for the commission, the expenses, 
and the fee for the sick certificate, shall be paid 
by, or debited in account to, the depositor in 
the prescribed manner.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Regulation as to investment 
in Government Stock) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Definitions). 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, lines 
27 and 28, to leave out the words ‘‘ New 
Three and a-Half per Centum Bank 
Annuities.” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he should like to 
add to that Amendment to leave out the 
words ‘‘New Two and a Half per 
Centum Annuities,” also. It was a very 
small Stock, and it seemed to him it was 
better to omit that Stock also.‘ 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had no objection to the propo- 
sition. 

Amendment amended accordingly; and, 
as amended, agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 


in moving to insert the following new 
Clause :— 
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(Amendment of 26 and 27 Vic. c. 87, 8. 29, as to 
the separate surplus fund of Trustee Savings 
Banks.) 


“Nothing in section twenty-nine of ‘The 
Trustee Savings Bank Act, 1863,’ shall require 
the trustees of any Trustee Savings to 
ascertain, certify, and pay over annually to the 
National Debt Commissioners the amount of 
any increased stock and property except when 
they are required so to do by the said Commis- 
sioners, and any amount so paid over shall carry 
interest at the same rate as any other sums 
standing to the credit of the said Trustee 
Savings Bank,” 
said, its object was merely to carry out 
the agreement he made with respect to 
the separate surplus fund. 


Clause read a first and second time, 
and added to the Bill. 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT, in moving, 
in page 3, after Clause 2, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Minimum of deposits.) 

“ And whereas it is provided by ‘The Post 
Office Savings Bank Act, 1861,’ that no deposit 
shall be of less amount than one shilling, and it 
is expedient to reduce the said amount: Be it 
therefore Enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the Postmaster General to fix, and from time to 
time to alter, the minimum amount which may 
be deposited at any one time,’’ 
said, that as he thought it was really the 
key to all the improvements which might 
be looked forward to in the interest of 
thrift he should press it to the best of his 
ability. He wanted to reduce the amount 
which any person was allowed to pay into 
the Post Office Savings Bank. Ho knew 
that he should be met by two objections 
on the part of the Postmaster General ; 
first, in respect to the expense of the 
transaction; and, secondly, that the in- 
creased business which it would bring to 
the Post Office would require entirely 
new. staff arrangements. The profit 
which was at present made by the Post 
Office, under the heading of Post Office 
Savings Banks, amounted to £150,000 
per annum ; and the cost of each transac- 
tion, according to the Return, was 73d. 
It was, therefore, not fair to consider 
the minimum deposits were in any way the 
same as the average deposits, because if 
1s., which at present was the minimum 
deposit, werealsothe averagedeposit, and 
if every transference of 1s. cost 1s. 3d., 
there could be no profit left at all to the 
Department. Experience had shown that 
the average deposit was 56 times as great 
as theminimum deposit; and, therefore, if 
theaverage werein any degreemaintained 
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there would be no fear that lowering the 
minimum would destroy the’profits. On 
the contrary, he maintained that the 
increased ‘Daditiede which would be 
brought would result in increased pro- 
fits, sufficient to meet any expense of 
extra staff that ~— be necessary. 
The present profits had been used to 
bolster up the old savings banks, which 

aid aninterest that they could not afford. 
t was to be hoped this Bill would create 
a new state of affairs ; and those profits 
would be now used instead to develo 

the Post Office system to the great ad- 
vantage, moral as well as financial, of 
the nation. Then, with regard to the 
alterations in the staff of the Post 
Office, which might be rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of lowering the 
minimum, that was a question which 
would have very shortly to be faced 
quite independently of his proposal. It 
was quite clear that the business could 
not always be carried on in London as 
it was at present. Then, if more respon- 
sibility was given to the local postmaster, 
that would, of course, imply larger pay. 
But at that point, his argument applied. 
If more business was brought into the 
offices, more profits would accumulate ; 
and, by that means, the Department 
would be able to meet the increased 
pay at the branches. He would not 
prolong his observations at present, al- 
though, had a better opportunity been 
afforded, he should have desired to 
have expressed his views at greater 
length. He would now, however, 
merely express his strong hope that a 
diminution in the minimum deposit 
would be agreed to; and if he now 
failed to persuade the Committee, he 
should bring in a Bill on the subject 
during the next Session. 


New Clause (Minimum of deposits,) 
—(HMr. E. W. Harcourt,\—brought up, 
and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he very much 
regretted that he could not accept this 
clause. In the first place, it threw too 
great reponsibility upon the Postmaster 
General. According to the wording of 
the clause, not only would he have 
power to reduce the minimum, but he 
would also have power to increase it, 
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if he thought necessary; and, therefore, 
without notice to the public, the power 
was to be placed in the hands of one 
Minister, without consulting Parliament, 
of changing this minimum of deposit as 
he liked. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; but he thought his proposition had 
been scarcely understood. What he 
proposed to do was to give the Post- 
master General power merely to lessen 
the amount of deposits. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would not 
pursue that point further. The hon. 
Gentleman had, however, talked of the 
profits of the Post Office. For his part, 
he thought they were not making too 
much profit for safety; because it must 
be borne in mind that much of their 
money was invested in Oonsols ; and, if 
they were suddenly called upon to sell, 
there might be a loss on the sale. There 
were two reasons why the Bill at present 
should remain as it was. If it proved 
at all successful, and the investment 
clauses were resorted to by the public 
to any considerable extent, the effect 
would be that the Post Office would lose 
some of its best accounts. Of course, 
the accounts on which they made profits 
were not the small ones, but those be- 
tween £100 and £200 and, if a great 
number of those accounts should be in- 
vested in Oonsols they would evidently 
lose a considerable number of those ac- 
counts from which they made their best 
profits. Another way in which this Bill 
might affect the profits of the Post Office 
would be that, if people invested largely 
in Consols, the extra demand for Con- 
sols would increase their price, and this, 
pro tanto, would reduce the profit of the 
—— bank business. For these rea- 
sons, he could not accept this Amend- 
ment. The last time this proposition 
was under discussion, his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Oity of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) denied the 
accuracy of their system of accounts, and 
said that the expenses were more than 
7d. per transaction. 

r. J. G. HUBBARD : I beg par- 
don; I did not deny its accuracy. I had 
never heard what it was. It was only 
my own estimate, and your figures may 
be more accurate for all I know. 

Mr.FAWCETT, continuing, observed, 
that, however that might be, even if the 
cost of each transaction were 7d. the 
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liability was considerable, and he felt 
that the State ought not to undertake 
business which might involve a loss. At 
the same time, he was very anxious to 
assist his hon. Friend in the object he 
had in view; and, with that purpose, he 
was on the point of carrying out an ex- 

eriment which had been suggested to 
fim by one of the officials at the Post 
Office, Mr. Chetwynd. There would be 
obtainable from every post office a form 
containing 12 divisions, in each one of 
these could be placed a stamp, and when 
the form was it would be received 
at the savings bank, in lieu of 1s. 
as a deposit. He was about to try this 
experiment, and he should be exceed- 
ingly glad if it succeeded. At the same 
time, he was extremely anxious in all 
cases to proceed cautiously and with 
care ; iad: therefore, he had arranged 
that, for the present, this plan should be 
tried in five counties of England and 
Wales, in two of Scotland and two of 
Ireland. In order as little as possible to 
infringe upon the business now carried 
on by the Penny Banks, he had selected 
those counties where there was a small 
number of those banks. The counties 
selected had also been chosen as repre- 
senting different industries, and were as 
follows:;— Somerset and Norfolk, as 
representing the agricultural industry ; 
Leicester, as partly manufacturing and 
“ partly agricultural; Cumberland, as 
partly mining and partly agricultural ; 
Aberdeen, as representing the North of 
Scotland, and Ayrshire the South ; while 
in Ireland, the two counties chosen were 
County Down and County Waterford. 
He should watch that experiment with 
very great interest ; and, if it succeeded, 
he would extend it to the whole of the 
country. That experiment, if success- 
ful, would go a long way towards meet- 
ing the views of his hon. Friend, with- 
out infringing the present rules of the 
Post Office. 

An hon. Memper asked what county 
had been chosen in Wales ? 

Mr. FAWCETT replied, Cardigan- 
shire. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, he had an 
Amendment to almost exactly the same 
effect; and, therefore, he might as 
well deliver any remarks he had to 
make on it at the present time. He 
would remind the Committee that there 
really was a need for a reduction in this 
minimum at the Post Office; because it 
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must be remarked that not only was 
there a fixed minimum of 1%., but only 
sums which were a multiple of 1s. could 
be paid in. The result was that no per- 
son, for instance, could deposit such a 
sum as 2s. 6d. at one time. That seemed 
rather an absurdity ; and it would be very 
much wiser, in his opinion, if, with the 
view of encouraging thrift generally in the 
country, the Post Office Savings Bank 
would undertake to say that though 
they would not take sums below 1z., 
they would take any sums over 1s., whe- 
ther in pence or not. There was a Re- 
turn, No. 342, which seemed to show 
that this reduction which he advocated 
was not needed, because deposits of 2s. 
and 5s., and even 10s., were greater in 
number than the single deposits of 1s. 
If, however, they compared that Return 
with the Return of the National Penny 
Bank, which had been alluded to, issued 
in 1877, he thought they would come 
to the conclusion that there must be 
some other explanation of this fact ; for, 
certainly, the Return proved that where 
the mass of the people had facilities for 
paying in very small sums they did take 
advantage of them. In the year 1877, the 
Return ofthe actual deposits, in one week, 
at the National Penny Bank, which had 
66 branches, showed that more than half 
were under 1s. The total number of de- 
posits was 10,236; and of these 5,774 
were actually of sums below 1s.; and the 
greatest number of all consisted of sums 
of 6d., of which there were 1,856. This 
showed the real want there was for 
some institution where the very lowest 
sums could be paid in. The objection 
to the reduction of the minimum—that it 
would cause a great deal of trouble, 
was, no doubt, worthy of consideration ; 
but he thought that the extra profit, 
which, pauallity, might be made by a 
large increase in the number of deposits, 
would, to a great extent, meet this diffi- 
culty; and, if not, it must be remembered 
that the Post Office Savings Bank Depart- 
ment, at the present time, was working 
at a colinliderabite profit. In his opinion, 
it would be perfectly fair for them to use 
some part of their profit for the purpose 
of giving greater facilities for small de- 
posits. They had been told that the 
cost of every transaction was 8d.; and 
that, therefore, to receive a deposit of 
6d. would not pay; but, in a calculation 
of that kind, they must take not the in- 
dividual sum, but the great mass of the 
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sums, and consider what the profit was 
on the whole number of transactions ; 
and if that calculation showed that 
there would still be a gain, the reduc- 
tion would be well worthy of considera- 
tion. On the whole, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
had shown that he was so fully alive to 
the importance of this subject, and the 
experiment he had undertaken to make 
was so very desirable a one, that he (Mr. 
J. Hollond) did not think it would be fair 
to press him to go any further until 
they saw the result of that experiment. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he 
quite agreed that the Post Office must 
make profits; but all hon. Gentlemen 
who took an interest in this matter 
would agree that it was not so much the 
amount of interest which was paid to 
the depositors which was of importance, 
as the security which they obtained forthe 
money they placed in the Bank ; and if 
the Post Office could not make profits at 
the present rate of interest, he was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General would propose to 
reduce the interest, and give less. It 
was evident, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was fully alive to the 
importance of this question; and, in 
view of the experiment which he was 
about to try, he (Mr. E. W. Harcourt) 
would not press this clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT, in moving 
in page 5, after Clause 4, insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Post Office Savings Banks to be established 

wherever there is a Post Office.) 

‘¢ Whereas it is expedient that greater facili- 
ties should be afforded to the public in the use 
of Post Office Savings Banks in the view of the 

romotion of thrift: Be it therefore Enacted, 
t a Post Office Savings Bank shall be estab- 
lished wherever a Post Office exists.” 
said, the strongest arguments in favour 
of the new clause he was about to pro- 
pose would be found in the Report of the 
Postmaster General himself—in his 25th 
Report. He there said— 

‘That the numerous bank failures, whilst 
shaking public confidence in many modes of in- 
vestment, could not fail to draw attention to the 
advantage of depositing savings under the secu- 
rity of the Government Savings Bank.” 


Well, it was his object to obtain for 
every possible investor the advantage 
which the Postmaster General pointed 


Mr. J. Hollond 
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out. What wasthe present fact? Why, 
that one-half of the population were, at 
the present moment, without the ad- 
vantage of Post Office Savings Banks. 
Moreover, they were told in the 25th— 
which was the last—Report issued by 
the Post Office, that it was never the 
intention of that Office to extend Post 
Office Savings Banks to ‘‘ retired and 
sparsely populated districts;’’ in other 
words, of bringing thrift to the doors of 
many who would certainly not go out of 
their way to look for it. He was not 
going to argue that it would be expedient 
to convert every post office into a money 
order office, nor that it would be neces- 
sary to have expensive employés every- 
where; but he was going to maintain 
that it was possible, that it was practi- 
cable, and that it was desirable, that 
employés should attend, at least one even- 
ing in the week, at offices to transact 
savings bank business. Last year a 
deputation waited on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the subject—he was 
sorry to say without any effect—and an 
account of the proceedings of that de- 
putation was described by the Postmaster 
General with a delicious roundness of 
period that it would seem rude to in- 
terfere with. They were told— 

“ That the facilities now afforded to the public 
were all that could reasonably be desired with 
due regard to the interests of the State.” 

Now, he had innocently conveived that 
the interests of the State were best 
consulted when the greatest possible 
facilities were afforded to the public. 
There was no standing still in these 
matters ; and if those intrusted with their 
management were unable or unwilling 
to move, there was nothing left to the 
— but to take things into their own 

ands. Petitions were pouring into the 
House on the subject; and it was not 
likely that, when people had begun to 
realize the benefits of thrift, which, thank 
God, they were doing now, and more and 
more every day, they would be satisfied 
with half measures, or be willing to be 
put off with timid excuses. Well, now, 
how did the Postmaster General, in the 
25th Report, propose to meet this matter? 
He suggested that private Penny Banks 
should be resorted to—very simple in- 
deed ; but there was this objection—that 
there was no guarantee that these 
amateur bankers were in all cases com- 
petent, in all cases punctual, and in all 
cases honest; and he affirmed that the © 
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‘illiterate people in coun laces,’”’ 
as the Peibieaiher General called them, 
had a right to the best security for their 
hard-earned savings which it was pos- 
sible to give them. And he said, more- 
over, that if they were deterred by the 
machinery of the Post Office Savings 
Banks, as the Postmaster General said 
they were, from putting their money 
into those banks, then the Post Office 
Savings Banks were a failure as far as 
half the population were concerned. 
Therefore, he asked, in the interest of a 
large and deserving class who were 
endeavouring to help themselves, and in 
behalf of a still larger class whom they 
were endeavouring to teach to help 
themselves, that a Post Office Savings 
Bank should be established wherever a 
post office existed. They had just heard 
that the Postmaster General was organ- 
izing an experiment on this very subject, 
and he should be very glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman with what 
success it was attended. It was not his 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
tread in any unexplored paths; all he 
asked was, that work already found to be 
good, already proved to be acceptable to 
the people, and to possess the confidence 
of the people, should be extended within 
the discretion of the Postmaster General 
into channels which would work untold 
good to the nation at large. No faint- 
hearted excuses would find favour with 
the public; and those who had these 
matters at heart would continue to press 
them upon the authorities until success 
was obtained, a success which was sought 
for to serve no private ends, but in the 
sincere belief that it would benefit the 
most necessitous and the deserving 
members of the community. 


New Clause (Post Office Savings Bank 
to be established wherever there is a Post 
Office) —(Mr. EB. W. Harcourt, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
offer one word in explanation. The ex- 
periment to which his hon. Friend had re- 
ferred was not only going to be tried, but 
had been tried. About a month since, 
he ordered every Post Office surveyor to 
select two or three villages in his dis- 
trict, in which different industries were 
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carried on, and where there were no Post 
Office Savings Banks. At those villages 
a weekly Post Office Savings Bank was 
to be established, and a clerk sent over 
from the central office to receive de- 
posits, and to carry on a money order 
business. Thirty places had been se- 
lected in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and 145 visits had been already 
paid. The average expense of each visit 
had only been 6s. 8d., including every- 
thing ; and already more than £290 had 
been received in a single month, while 
less than £35 had been withdrawn. If 
the experiment went on in the future as 
satisfactorily as it had worked up to the 
present, he could only assure his hon. 
Friend that no one would be more re- 
joiced than he would to gradually extend 
it. If that experiment did succeed, they 
could easily send out clerks once a-week 
from the central office to do savings 
bank business and money order busi- 
ness in country villages, and thus confer 
a great benefit on the public, and intro- 
duce a very advantageous system with- 
out any great amount of cost. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would be satisfied with 
that experiment, and would feel that he 
had done his best in the matter. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, after 
the very satisfactory explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (CARRIAGE OF 
GRAIN) BILL. 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 
[BILL 315.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. NORWOOD, who had on the 
Paper a Notice to move that the Bill be 
considered on that day three months, 
said, he thought it necessary to explain 
why he had put down a Notice which 
was a virtual stoppage of the Bill. The 
Bill was of a very important character, 
as it affected the interests of shipowners 
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who carried grain to any extent. He 
had abstained from opposing it at the 


last stage, because he had no desire to 
obstruct it; but he found that it was 
pushed through Committee at a late hour 
one night, when he and other Mem- 
bers had left the House thinking it would 
not come on. He thought both the 
House and the shipowners had some 
right to complain of the manner in which 
the Bill had been forced through the 
House, without a word of explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman who was 
in charge of it. He had no doubt he 
should be told that the Bill was the pro- 
duct of a Committee who had carefully 
considered its provisions; but he could 
not attach much weight to that argu- 
ment, seeing how that Committee was 
constituted. The Committee wasa very 
large one, but was not composed of prac- 
tical men, or persons such as could ex- 
press opinions governed by any acquaint- 
ance with the difficulties and dangers 
attending voyages across the Atlantic. 
According to the statistics he held in his 
hand, he found that the average mor- 
tality of seamen from all causes was 
only 19°7, being a lower rate of mor- 
tality than was tobe found in any other of 
the great services in the Kingdom. In his 
opinion, the Bill was a kind of part pay- 
ment to the late hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) for the seat which he, in 
conjunction with his wife, gave up to his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary ; and he might remark that the 
Home Secretary had performed his part 
of the compact most loyally. There was, 
however, no Representative of the im- 
portant port of Tivergool on the Com- 
mittee. [Mr. CoamBeRtain: There was 
a Member from Birkenhead on the Com- 
mittee.] Yes; but Birkenhead was not 
Liverpool. The question was not somuch 
one of carrying grain, as the character of 
the ship in which it was carried ; but it 
was to be observed that the Bill before 
the House was very different to that ad- 
vocated by Mr. Plimsoll; and although 
it had not received great opposition from 
shipowners, it was, nevertheless, highly 
offensive to them. He contended that 
the Bill would injuriously interfere with 
the shipping interest of the country ; and 
he protested against the conduct of the 
Government in hurrying the measure 
through the House without giving op- 
Se of considering it fairly and 
y: 


Mr. Norwood 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted that 
the course adopted by the Government 
was quite justifiable. When he intro- 
duced the measure, he explained its pro- 
visions at great length; but in view of 
the lateness of the Session, and the pres- 
sure of Public Business, he refrained 
from speaking at any great length on 
the second reading and in Committee. 
Had there been time, he should have 
been most happy to have made a further 
statement. The Committee from whom 
this Bill emanated was appointed with 
very much the same Reference as that 
which was given tothe Committee which 
the late Government had appointed to con- 
siderthe samematter. It consisted of the 
same Members, so far as the voice of the 
constituencies enabled them tobe chosen, 
with some Members added from both 
sides of the House. Of the 27 Members 
who sat upon it there was a very fair 
ng of shipowners. The Bill of 

r. Plimsoll was a Bill to compel the 
shipowners to put the whole grain cargo 
in bags; but this Bill did not carry out 
that intention. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
had described the Bill as operating to 
regulate trade and to annoy the mem- 
bers of the shipowning interest. Well, 
he could not understand what had caused 
the hon. Member to express himself in 
so strong terms in regard to a Bill which 
had the approval of nine-tenths of the 
shipowners of the country. He said this, 
because he had been in communication 
with many of the large shipowners of 
the United Kingdom, and in its present 
form the Bill was approved. It was 
urged against the Bill that it did not 
touch the main cause of the losses. 
Well, it did not touch one of the main 
causes. The Government were dealing 
with only one branch of the subject. 
They should remove one serious cause of 
loss; and next Session, when the Com- 
mittee was re-appointed, they should 
proceed to deal with the other branches 
to which attention had been called. But 
the House should not think that this 
cause of loss was a slight one. From 
1873 to 1880, 274 grain-laden vessels 
were lost, and 2,799 sailors lost their 
lives. He did not say that in every case 
they lost their lives through the shifting 
of the cargoes; but in 139 cases evidence 
was taken, and in 32 cases out of these 
139 there was shifting of cargo, and the 
shifting of cargo was a contributory, if 
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not the only, cause of loss. The hon. 
Member had described the Bill as an 
aspersion on the shipowners; but he 
could say that he, as President of the 
Board of Trade, was as much prepared 
as anyone to resent any aspersion on 
_ that class. He thought the enterprize 

of that body, no less than that of the 
sailors, who in these matters must not 
be forgotten, was something of which 
the country had cause to be proud; but 
it was impossible to deny there were 
some among them whose conduct de- 
manded the interposition of the House. 
The Bill did not deserve the sweeping 
charges of the hon. Member, for it only 
sought to make more clear and definite 
the provisions of the law asit now stood. 
The Committee had before them two of 
the largest Liverpool shipowners, and 
they said that the precautions provided 
in this Bill were what every prudent 
shipowner would adopt. He did not 
believe that the Bill would in any way 
interfere with legitimate enterprize ; and 
the Government felt they could not face 
another winter without removing a 
serious cause of loss of human life. He 
hoped the House would now proceed to 
consider the Bill. 

Viscount SANDON said, he did not 
rise to oppose the progress of the Bill, 
nor even to find fault with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Still, he 
regretted that the President of the Board 
of Trade had not been able to secure a 
full discussion of this important Bill ; 
and he hoped that would not be taken 
as a precedent for the future treatment 
of important interests. He could only 
congratulate himself on the results of the 
Committee’s labours. Hon. Members 
would recollect that some opposition was 
made with regard to the course to be 
adopted as to Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill. He 
had thought it was the duty of all 
parties to have this great subject inves- 
tigated by a Committee, and he acknow- 
ledged his gratification at the result ; be- 
cause it had been proved beyond all 
doubt that, if Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill had 
been accepted as it was, there would, in 
all probability, have been considerable 
danger of life being sacrificed, and not 
only that, but the evidence showed that 
there would have been a very unneces- 
sary burden cast upon the shipping 
trade of the country by forcing the 
owner to use sacks and bags on all occa- 
sions. The President of the Board of 
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Trade had said that the Bill was very 
acceptable to the shipping trade gene- 
rally. He was quite aware that a great 
number had accepted it ; but it was im- 
possible to look at Clause 5 of the Bill 
without seeing that it was virtually 
throwing the whole responsibility as to 
the construction and loading of grain 
ships upon the Board of Trade. Vir- 
tually, as time went on, the clause would 
make the Board of Trade responsible 
for the kind of ship used and for the 
loading of all such ships. The clause 
would relieve the shipowner; and he 
imagined that no Court would hold him 
liable if he had complied with the 
regulations of the Board of Trade, and 
his ship was constructed ing to 
their rules. He confessed he looked 
upon this Bill with very great apprehen- 
sion. As years went on, the interference 
of our great Departments with the trans- 
actions of business must tend to check 
the spirit of enterprize and the spirit of 
invention. For himself, he was of opi- 
nion that the evils against which “the 
Bill was directed would have been better 
met by inquiry into the loss of missing 
vessels than by such regulations as the 
Bill proposed. He should, however, 
offer no opposition to the measure ; and 
he would, on the present occasion, con- 
tent himself with asking whether it was 
intended to put Olause 5 into operation 
to any very large extent, and when the 
regulations under the operation of the 
clause would be introduced ? 

Mr. ANDERSON observed that, as 
the Bill was the outcome of the Bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Plimsoll, and subse- 
quently by himself, he should like to 
say that he entirely approved of the 
alterations made upon it. Those altera- 
tions entirely went with his own opinion 
in the matter. When he joined in the 
introduction of the Bill he had told Mr. 
Plimsoll that there would be other pro- 
visions at least as effective as i 
grain in bags; and he mentioned, as 
one of them, the adoption of a longitu- 
dinal division over the keelson. That 
was now the principal recommendation 
in the Bill. He was pleased that the 
alteration had been made, and pleased 
to think that it had been possible to 
legislate on the subject during this Ses- 
sion, so that they might not have another 
winter with the disgraceful loss of life 
that had been sacrificed in previous win- 
ters for want of a Bill of this nature. 
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Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
was convinced no evil results to the 
shipping trade would arise from the Bill. 
Whenever beneficial legislation was pro- 
posed, they always had gloomy fore- 
bodings which were never realized. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON disputed very 
much the correct ascertainment of the 
causes which had led to vessels fuunder- 
ing at sea. There could only be a hap- 
hazard guess as to those causes. As to 
this matter, prevention was better than 
cure, and on that ground he highly 
approved of this Bill; and he had no 
doubt, although there were some points 
that might not be entirely to his mind, 
that it would bring about good results, 
and would act as a deterrent to bad men. 

Eart PEROY thought that no suffi- 
cient answer had been given to the state- 
ments made by thehon. Member for Hull 
= Norwood). The conduct of the 

vernment in connection with this 
Bill, which was not the only one forced 
through, required consideration on the 

art of the House; and not only that, 

ut the conduct of Government in intro- 
ducing measures at a late period of the 
Session without adequate discussion. 

Sm EDWARD REED defended the 
Bill. He had sat through the Sittings 
of the Committee, and had taken a great 
deal of pains with reference to the evi- 
dence; and hewas very glad that the Go- 
vernment had not frustrated the labours 
of the Committee by failing to introduce 
the Bill. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it was not sufficient that a Select Com- 
mittee should have inquired into this 
question. This was one of those sub- 
jects which ought to be discussed in 
Parliament, so that the country might 
know the result of their legislation 
upon a matter which affected the wel- 
fare of very important interests. They 
had a right to expect a statement of the 
character of the Bill, and of the grounds 
upon which it was presented to Parlia- 
ment. He did not think the Govern- 
ment had any reason to complain of the 
way in which their measures had been 
treated this Session. [‘‘Oh, oh!’} 
There had been a great desire on the 
part of the House to facilitate the Busi- 
ness of the Government. [‘‘Oh, oh!’ 7 
Some very important measures ha 
been introduced which had not been 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech ; but 
there had been no attempt unduly to 
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delay those measures. They had aright 
to complain that measures of great im- 
portance should not be made the subject 
of proper explanation ini this House. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Amendment made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, toleave out from the word ‘‘ unless ”’ 
to the word ‘‘not,’’ in line 23, both in- 
clusive, in order to insert the words 


. ifhe,”—(Mr. Warton,)—instead there- 
of. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
12 and 18, to leave out the words 
‘supported on suitable platforms laid 
upon the grain in bulk.”—(Mr. Nor- 
wood.) 

Question a Ag “That the words 
os ga to be left out stand part of the 

; ”? 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment made. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
26, after the word “that” to insert the 


words ‘in ships with two or more 
decks.” —( Mr. Norwood.) 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 4 (Precautions against shift- 
ing of grain cargo laden in port in 
Mediterranean or Black Sea, or on East 
Coast of North America). 

Mr. NORWOOD moved, in page 2, 
line 29, to leave out ‘‘ one-half,” and 
insert ‘‘ three-fourths,” his object being 
to exclude from the operation of the 
Bill ships carrying less than three- 
fourths of their cargo in grain. Hecon- 
sidered that a stowage of grain forming 
less than three-fourths of the total cargo 
was perfectly safe. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, to leave out the words ‘‘ one-half,” 
and insert the words ‘three-fourths,’ — 
(Mr. Norwood, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘one-half’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. JENKINS supported the Amend- 
ment. 
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Viscount SANDON hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment. 
He believed it met with the approval of 
most practical men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN could not ac- 
cept the Amendment, and pointed out 
that its effect would be to exclude the 
great majority of grain-carrying ships 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 


Clause 5 (Exemption from precautions 
specified in this Act for ships laden in 
Mediterranean or Black Sea, or on East 
Coast of North America). 

In reply to Viscount Sanpon, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was 
not his intention to deal with every in- 
dividual case of grain-loading that might 
be submitted to the Board of Trade for 
approval. He proposed merely to deal 
with the cases of ships specially con- 
structed for the grain trade. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 





NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1878-9. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon Friday, 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider the 
Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for 
Navy and Army Services in the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, and the temporary 
sanction obtained from the Treasury hy the 
Navy and Army Departments to Expenditure 
not provided for in the Grants for that year. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts for 
the Navy and Army Departments, which were 
presented upon the 20th day of February last, 
and upon the 16th day of February last, be re- 
ferred to the Committee. — (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 26th August, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Belper, after the death of his father. _ 

Pustic Brrus—First Reading—Merchant Ship- 
ping (Carriage of Grain) * (203). 

Committee—Employers Liability (199-204). 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) * 
200). 

rnd Reading—Post Office Money Orders * 
(197); Fraudulent Debtors (Scotland) * (202), 
and passed. 
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Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) [43 & 
44 Vict. c. 30]; Elementary Education [43 & 
44 Vict. c. 23}; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 26]; Courts of Jus- 
tice Building Act (1865) Amendment [43 & 
44 Vict. c. 29]; Census (Ireland) [43 & 44 
Vict. c. 2 arried Women’s Policies of 
Assurance (Scotland) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 26]; 
Spirits [48 & 44 Vict. c. 24]; Drainage 
Boards (Ireland) Additional Powers [43 & 44 
Vict. c. 27]; Bastardy Orders [43 & 44 Viet. 
c. 32]; Railway Construction Facilities Act 
ged Amendment [43 & 44 Vict. c. 31]; 

ocal Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
(Dublin) and Waterworks (Armagh) [43 & 
44 Vict. c. clxxi]; Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) [48 & 44 Vict. c. clxxii] ; 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) [43 & 
44 Vict. c. clxxiii]; Kinsale Harbour [43 & 
44 Vict. c. clxxiv]; Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Leith) [43 & 44 Vict. c. clxxv]; General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order (Forfar Gas) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 
clxxvi]; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
43 & 44 Vict. c. clxxvii] ; Local Government 
rovisional Orders (Bethesda, &c.) [43 & 44 
Vict. c. clxxviii]. 


FIJI—MR. CHIPPENDALE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount CRANBROOK wished to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice. It appeared 
that a Mr. Chippendale employed some 
40 or 50 Natives upon his estate in the 
Island of Fiji, and during the early part 
of this year he was arrested on a charge 
of having murdered one of them. The 
charge surprised him very much; but 
proceedings were taken against him, 
and if accounts received were correct 
they showed a very curious state of 
things existing in the Island. Mr. 
Chippendale was tried for manslaughter, 
but was fully and honourably acquitted. 
The father of that gentleman, who was 
unknown to him (Viscount Cranbrook), 
and who was aclergyman in a Northern 
county, had, and was supported by the 
Bishop of his diocese, wished him to ask, 
whether the noble Earl would ascertain 
the circumstances and nature of the 
charge, and of Mr. Chippendale’s trial 
and acquittal? He would be glad to 
know what steps had been taken for the 
purpose of learning all the circumstances 
of the case ? 

Tue Earnt or KIMBERLEY, in 
reply, said, he had no knowledge of the 
case except from statements made by 
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Mr. Chippendale’s father, which he sup- 
posed that gentleman had sent to the 
noble Viscount and other noble Lords. 
When he received that statement he 
transmitted it to Sir Arthur Gordon, 
with a request that he would send to the 
Colonial Office all the particulars of the 
case. Until he received those particu- 
lars he could not say any more on the 
subject. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
next Session he might probably move 
for Papers on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he understood that the 
third reading of the Ground Game Bill 
was to be taken in the other House on 
the following day, and he thought it 
would be convenient to their Lordships 
to beinformed when the second reading 
would be taken in their Lordships 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he expected 
they would be able to take it on Monday 
or Tuesday. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 199.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, before your Lordships go 
into Committee, I wish to ask a question 
of the Government as to the position in 
which we are placed with reference to 
this Bill. It is quite unnecessary to 
dilate on the importance of the measure. 
That is universally recognized; and, 
indeed, all measures with regard to the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployed are amongst the most serious 
that can be brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament. Having, however, 
given Notice of an Amendment in Com- 
mittee, I think it well to refer to some 
points connected with the introduction and 
rogress of this Bill. There is this pecu- 
arity about the measure that theimport- 
ance of the subject isjequalled by the diffi- 
culty of dealing with it. Having myself, 
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while in a responsible position, carefully 
considered the question, and submitted a 
similar measure for the consideration of 
Parliament, I was so impressed with the 
difficulties connected with it that I made 
up my mind that, whatever Ministry 
might attempt to deal with the subject, I 
would give them whatever assistance I 
could under the circumstances, and that 
if I differed from them on any points, I 
would certainly exercise the utmost for- 
bearance. It is with that feeling that 
I make these remarks. These is no 
doubt about the sympathy which your 
Lordships must feel with British work- 
men in the dangers which they encounter 
in the fulfilment—I may say, in most in- 
stances, the admirable fulfilment — of 
duty; but, at the same time, whatever 
may be our feelings for the people and 
their suffering, we must not indulge that 
sentiment at the expense of the first 
principles of justice, when the interests 
and rights of other parties are concerned. 
Although I support the general policy 
of this measure, and have proved my 
feelings on the matter by not opposing 
the second reading, I am bound to say 
that there is much in this Bill which 
appears to me to be immature. This, 
perhaps, may be accounted for by 
the precipitation which hax too often 
attended its conduct in the other House 
of Parliament. Its introduction to Par- 
liamentary notice has been remarkable, 
and I think that point was adverted to 
on the second reading by the noble Lord 
near me (Viscount Cranbrook). The 
measure was not originally a Government 
measure. Although it is one which has 
for some time ranked among measures 
of first importance, and although the 
tone which the Government have of late 
assumed with regard to it shows that they 
deem it one of first importance, still it 
is a fact that the measure was originally 
introduced by a private Member in the 
other House of Parliament. It was 
adopted by the Government; but I con- 
clude that it was not found adequate, 
because it was read a second time under 
circumstances which I will not say are 
unprecedented, but which are of very 
rare occurrence. It was read a second 
timeon an understanding by the Ministry 
that its being so read should bind the 
House to nothing but an approbation of 
its principle. That was remarkable; 
but when the Bill was in Committee the 
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that a new measure was substituted for 
the notice of Parliament, and that was the 
Bill now before your Lordships, subject 
afterwards to considerable modifications, 
made, no doubt, in the other House. 
That is a state of circumstances which 
justifies our assuming that the measure 
has not been prepared with great care 
by the Government. An illustration of 
this is afforded by what occurred when 
the Bill was read a second time in this 
House. When the Bill was before the 
House of Commons animportant Amend- 
ment was proposed by a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Government, ps the Amend- 
ment was peremptorily rejected by the 
Leader of that House. In moving the 
second reading of the Bill here, however, 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack informed us, almost casually, that 
the Amendment which had been so re- 
jected was about to be adopted by the Go- 
vernment. I do not object to the Amend- 
ment, because I think it a good one; but 
that, I repeat, is an illustration of the 
immature manner in which the measure 
has been prepared. These are circum- 
stances which render it necessary that 
the Bill should be investigated and 
scrutinized with great care, if we at 
all desire to bring about a settlement 
of a difficult question. Whether the 
principle of common employment be 
wise or not it is not necessary to enter 
into at this moment. That principle has 
been, to a certain degree, adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and I am willing 
to accept the general line on which the 
measure is framed. That is a principle, 
however, on which it would have been 
extremely desirable to have had dis- 
cussion in this House. The result of 
not discarding the principle of common 
aes is that you have been com- 
pelled to modify it, and the consequence 
has been that you have had to create a 
crop of limitations and exceptions. Now, 
your Lordships must be perfectly well 
aware that exceptions and limitations 
are exactly that part of legislation which 
demand the most careful scrutiny and 
deepest consideration. You have not 
rejected the whole principle upon which 
the custom rested ; but you have departed 
from it to such an extent as necessarily 
to produce a crop of limitations and ex- 
ceptions. We have, at the same time, 
evidence before us that the Bill has not 
been considered with the care and time 
which legislation under such circum- 
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stances necessaril. uires. Allow me 
for a moment to briefly call attention to 
the manner in which the late Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with this subject. 
When we first considered it, we had the 
advantage of the labours of a Royal 
Commission, not on the entire question, 
but an important part of it, and of the 
labours of a Parliamentary Committee 
which had considered the main question 
—namely, the liability of employers. 
We prepared a Bill founded on the in- 
formation which the Reports of those 
bodies afforded us. Very valuable in- 
formation was contained in the Reports ; 
but on several important points it was 
imperfect, and on that account we pro- 
posed that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee. That Committee 
could have examined experts and given 
definitions ; and, in that way, Parliament 
would have avoided the danger of ap- 
plying general principles to different 
trades of great variety, where the prin- 
ciples applied would, according to cir- 
cumstances, produce different results, 
some of which might even be dangerous. 
Events prevented the Bill of the late 
Government going before a Select Com- 
mittee ; but I much regret that Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministry did not follow 
the example which we ventured to adopt 
in referring the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee. But, as they have not done so, 
the question naturally arises, how are 
we to remedy the evil? It appears to 
me that the best method would be to 
act on the suggestion embodied in the 
Amendment of which I have given No- 
tice in Committee—namely, to limit the 
duration of the Bill—as that would give 
us an opportunity hereafter of profiting 
by the experience gained during the in- 
terval, and enable us, when thetime again 
arrives, to legislate with more confidence, 
more information, and more advantage. 
The suggestion that I am prepared to 
make is, that if we pass this measure 
we shall limit its duration to two years. 
The advantage of doing so will be con- 
siderable. Both employers and employed 
would have experience of its working, 
and during the two years controverted 
os would, doubtless, be brought 

efore the Courts. We have precedents 
for such a course in matters of im- 
portance ; but I need not now allude to 
the precedents. These are the chief 
reasons which have induced me to place 
my Amendment on the Paper, and I 
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regret very much that the Amendment 
was not circulated sooner. I sent it out 
early yesterday, and I had reason to 
believe that it would be in your Lord- 
ships’ hands this morning. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR con- 
curred in the regret expressed by the 
noble Earl, that his Notice of Amend- 
ment was not circulated sooner, so that 
their Lordships might have been made 
aware of the fact that so important an 
Amendment would be brought under 
the consideration of the House. He 
presumed that it had reached him as 
soon as any other noble Lord, and he 
did not see it till after he entered the 
House that evening. Therefore, a great 
majority of their Lordships must have 
been entirely ignorant that such a pro- 
position was going to be made. When 
their Lordships got into Committee, he 
thought he should be able to suggest 
reasons by which the House, and he 
would venture to hope even the noble 
Earl himself, might be convinced that 
it would not be expedient to adopt the 
noble Earl’s proposition. It would, of 
course, be premature to discuss the 
Amendment before it was moved; but he 
must at once state that this Bill had not 
been introduced in the other House by a 
private Member, but by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Government thought 
it convenient to introduce a Bill which, 
in a former Session, had been brought in 
by an hon. Gentleman then a private 
Member, but who was now a Member of 
the Government, because they thought 
it embodied the principle which ought 
to be adopted ; but they did so, with full 
knowledge that it would be necessary to 
define and guard the application of that 
principle by detailed provisions, which 
could only receive a satisfactory form 
after full discussion and consideration 
during the passage of the Bill through 
the other House. The course thus taken 
was very similar to that which had been 
adopted by the lateGovernment. In the 
Bill which the late Government intro- 
duced in the House of Commons in 1879, 
and in their Lordships’ House at the 
beginning of the present year, they 
merely indicated the lines on which they 
proposed to proceed, leaving the detailed 
provisions of the measure to be supple- 
mented and more perfectly formulated in 
its progress through Parliament. It was 
true that this year the late Government 
proposed, in that House, to refer that Bill 
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to a Select Committee; but their Lord- 
ships’ House was not so full as was the 
House of Commons of Members having 
practical knowledge and experience in 
this matter. In the House of Commons 
there were a very large number of em- 
ployers of labour in all branches of in- 
dustry, and there were also Representa- 
tives of working men, who knew their 
views and wishes and wants upon these 
subjects. The House of Commons, 
therefore, was specially well qualified to 
discharge, in a Sommittes of the Whole 
House, those duties in reference to the 
present Bill which the late Government 
proposed should be discharged bya Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House. 
He ventured to say, with confidence, that 
there had never been a measure with 
which the House of Commons had taken 
greater pains, or which had been better 
considered in all its details, than that 
now before their Lordships. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, the late circu- 
lation of the Amendment of thenoble Earl 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield) was entirely 
due to an accident. The noble Earl yes- 
terday gave him the Notice. When he 
came down to the House to attend a 
Committee, he handed it to his secretary 
with instructions that it should at once 
be given to the Queen’s printer. The 
Queen’s printer gave it to his boy to take 
to the printing office; but the boy put 
the Notice in his pocket, and forgot all 
about it. Heregretted that the Bill had 
not been originally introduced in their 
Lordships’ House, where it could have 
been sent to a Committee. 

Lorp VERNON said, he must take 
exception to the statement of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, that 
the House of Lords had not the same 
amount of practical experience as the 
House of Commons with which to deal 
with these questions. He would remind 
their Lordships that the noble Earl 
below him (Earl Granville) was one of 
the largest employers of labour. 

Lorp DENMAN expressed a hope that 
the Bill would be now withdrawn, and 
re-introduced early next Session, exactly 
in the form in which it came up from 
‘‘ another place.” 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
it very unusual that so important an 
Amendment as that to be proposed by 
the noble Earl should be introduced 
without Notice; but he was bound to say 
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that the explanation of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Redesdale) was perfectly 
satisfactory. He was not sure that the 
boy who had put the Amendment in his 
pocket, and forgot all about it, was not a 
very intelligent boy, who had endea- 
voured to dispose of the proposition in 
the best possible way. He was ata loss 
to understand why the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. Seeing 
the elaborate attendance on the Benches 
opposite, he could not see why two or 
three days re oe not have been spent 
over the second reading of this Bill by 
their Lordships, and as many over the 
Committee. He did not think it neces- 
sary to dilate upon the merits of the 
Bill, after the luminous explanation of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack; but it was not because he did not 
thoroughly approve of its principle. He 
believed, whatever his feelings or pre- 
judice might be as to the arrangement 
come to, that it was likely to operate 
fairly as between the employer and em- 
ployed. So far as regarded the interests 
represented in that House, he pointed 
out that he represented mines very 
largely; and, as they had heard, his noble 
Friend behind (Lord Brabourne) repre- 
sented the large railway interest. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Amendment of law). 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON con- 
plained that the clause only gave com- 
pensation to the workmen, and did not 
consider the foremen and superintend- 
ents in the same employment. He should 
like to know whether foremen were to be 
considered workmen; and, in the event of 
an accident taking place under one fore- 
—_ in what position another one would 
be 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that all railway servants of every class 
came under the definition of workmen; 
but, as to other persons, the definition 
was taken from the Act of 1875—the 
Employers and Workmen Act. That 
Act excluded two classes of persons— 
domestic servants and those in the sea 
service—and it included all labourers, 
servants in husbandry, journeymen, arti- 
ficers, handicraftsmen, miners, and all 

ersons otherwise engaged in manual 
abour; but not clerks or persons em- 
ployed in mental work only. He was of 
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opinion that foremen and superinten- 
dents, if they were engaged at all in the 
conduct of the practical operations of a 
business, tenid. be included in the de- 
finition under the 1st clause. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON did not 
consider the reply satisfactory. There 
was no reason whatever why the same 
protection should not be thrown round 
the foreman and the superintendent as 
around the private workman. 

Eart GRANVILLE suggested that 
the noble Earl should move an Amend- 
ment, if he thought it desirable, upon 
the subject at the propertime. The Bo- 
vernment would then consider the point. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHANcEL- 
Lor, the following Amendments made:— 
In page 1, line 7, after (‘‘ defect in’) in- 
sert (‘‘the condition of”); and after 
(‘machinery ”’) insert (‘‘ or’’). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 9, the 
omission of the words ‘‘ stock-in-trade,” 
which, as the Bill stood, were among 
those things for defects in which the 
master was to be made liable. It was 
possible that the term might bring in 
some things as to which the principle of 
the Bill would not apply, therefore he 
proposed its omission. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out, accordingly. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE, in moving to 
leave out sub-section 3 of the clause, 
which was in these terms— 

“ By reason of the negligence of any person 
in the service of the employer to whose orders 
or directions the workman at the time of thein- 
jury was bound to conform, and did conform, - 
where such injury resulted from his having so 
conformed,” 
said, their Lordships had listened to 
him with so much indulgence upon the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill 
that he should be ungrateful if he occu- 
pied their time for more than a brief 
space, and, save as regarded his first and 
last Amendments, a couple of sentences 
would explain the rest. He moved to 
leave out this sub-section, because it ex- 
tended the liability of the employer far 
beyond the point contemplated by the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons of 1877. That Committee based 
their Report upon this point upon the 
celebrated judgment in the American 
Courts, ‘‘ Boston v. Farwell,” which he 
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(Lord Brabourne) would ask leave to 
read to the House. These were the 
words— 

‘When several persons are employed in the 
conduct of one common enterprise or undertak- 
ing, and the safety of each depends much upon 
the care and skill with which each other shall 
perform his appropriate duty, each is an ob- 
server of the conduct of the other, can give no- 
tice of any misconduct, incapacity, or neglect 
of duty, and leave the service if the common em- 
ployer will not take such precautions and em- 
ploy such agents as the safety of the whole party 
may require. ‘By these means the safety of each 
will be much more effectually secured than could 
be done by a resort to the common employer for 
an indemnity in the case of loss of life by the 
negligence of each other.’ ”’ 


The Select Committee recommended that 
liability should be extended; and he 
(Lord Brabourne) had never opposed its 
extension to cases in which authority 
had been delegated to superintendents. 
They added— 

‘The fact of such a delegation of authority 
would have to be established in each case; but 
this would not be a matter of difficulty.” 


Now, he (Lord Brabourne) contended 
that the sub-section went far beyond the 
views of the Committee, and would in- 
clude many persons to whom there was 
no sufficient delegation of authority. It 
would, in fact, render the employer 
liable for the acts of any individual who 
could give an order in any capacity, 
down to the very lowest grade of persons 
in his service, many of whom he had 
never s0 much as seen, and some of 
whom might give orders expressly 
against his (the employer’s) wishes. The 
late Government had referred their Bill 
to a Select Committee especially for the 
purpose of having it defined who those 
persons were who had sufficient superin- 
tending authority to make it fair that 
their employers should be liable for their 
acts; but this Bill would include every- 
one. The worst of it was, too, that 
whilst it would disturb all industrial em- 

loyments, it really only touched the 
aoe of the subject, and dealt with 
about 3 per cent of the accidents which 
annually occurred. The vast majority 
of those accidents either proceeded from 
unavoidable causes or from contributory 
negligence on the part of the sufferer, 
and of those the Bill took no account. 
They could only be reached by a proper 
system of insurance. Upon this point 
the Lord Chancellor had hardly treated 
him (Lord Brabourne) fairly, when he 
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were liable. He had not liked to con- 
tradict the noble and learned Lord at 
the time; but the fact was, that since 
1865 the German law had made compul- 
sory, in every mining district of Ger- 
many, a system of insurance against ac- 
cidents, to which both employers and 
employed were obliged to contribute, 
Moreover, the noble and learned Lord 
had much under-estimated the probable 
or possible expenses to owners and em- 
ployers of the proposed alteration in the 
law. Indeed, as far as mines were con- 
cerned, he had spoken in a contemptuous 
manner of the possible loss of 3d. per 
ton. He (Lord Brabourne) should like 
to ask the owners of collieries present 
how many of them were at this instant 
making a profit of }d.a-ton? Moreover, 
he well remembered that when the 
Mines Regulation Bill—a valuable mea- 
sure, no doubt—was passed, they were 
told that the cost of it would not be more 
than 2d. per ton at the outside ; whereas 
it had since been given in sworn evi- 
dence, and was now generally admitted, 
that the additional expense imposed 
upon mineowners by that Bill caused an 
increase of 1s. to 2s. per ton in the work- 
ing of the coal. The expense caused by 
this sub-section would be great, and the 
evil would not fall upon the employer 
alone. Suppose a man having autho- 
rity over a gang of miners opened his 
lamp to light his pipe, against his em- 
ployer’s orders and authority, and caused 
an explosion by which 50 lives were lost. 
What happened now? It was a melan- 
choly thing, no doubt, and no one grieved 
more than the employer, who was sure 
to suffer heavily in the injuries caused 
to his mine. In all probability, however, 
he subscribed largely to the widows and 
orphans, and public charity was never 
deaf to the appeals made on their behalf. 
But, if this Bill were passed, the em- 
ployer might be liable for such a sum 
by way of compensation as might oblige 
him to close his works, and then not only 
50 families, but 500 would be injured by 
the cessation of employment. In that, 
and in many other cases, the employer 
would not be in fault; he would have 
prevented the accident if he could, and 
he ought not to be liable for it. He 
(Lord Brabourne) had observed a letter 
from a Mr. Evans in the newspapers that 
morning, who represented himself as se- 
cretary to the Railway Servants Associa- 
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tion, and said that the workmen would 
be much disappointed if their Lordships 
did not sanction the Bill in the same 
shape as that in which it left the Com- 
mons. He did not wish to say anything 
disrespectful about Mr. Evans, or the 
association, of which he really knew no- 
thing. From its very nature, and per- 
haps from the fear of offending em- 
ployers, it kept rather out of sight, so that 
he (Lord Brabourne) could not speak 
as to its numbers or importance. But 
there were some 400,000 railway employés, 
and Mr. Evans had no right to speak for 
more than what was probably a com- 
paratively limited number of these, many 
of whom certainly repudiated him and 
his association. He (Lord Brabourne) 
deprecated the litigation which would be 
caused by the Bill as it stood, and there- 
fore moved the omission of the sub-sec- 
tion. 


Moved, ‘‘In page 1, to leave out sub- 
section (3).””—( Zhe Lord Brabourne.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that, on every conceivable principle, the 
persons named in the 3rd sub-section were 
persons in authority. He wondered how 
anyone could read it and not see that. 
The more the whole of the 1st clause was 
examined, the more it would be seen 
that this sub-section was necessary to 
carry out the principle of making the 
master responsible for the acts of those, 
and of those only, to whom he, directly 
or indirectly, delegated authority. The 
Amendment was opposed to that prin- 
ciple, and was, therefore, inadmissible. 
There was really no reason why an em- 
ployer should not be just as liable for 
an accident caused by a sub-agent as for 
one caused by anagent. The obligation 
of the workman to obey the orders given 
him was in both cases the same. 

Viscount CRANBROOK, in support- 
ing the Amendment, said, the Bill of the 
late Government only imposed liability 
on the acts of persons whose authority 
was distinctly delegated from the master. 
In this case it was totally different, and 
it was proposed to include that ‘little 
brief authority” with which anyone 
might be charged at any particular mo- 
ment, and not alone a regular delegation 
of authority, It, therefore, went beyond 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. It was 
for the Court to determine the extent of 
the authority, and the amount of litiga- 
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tion to which it might give rise seemed 
to condemn it absolutely. They all 
knew that, in carrying out works, a 
man, having himself authority, might 
tell or order any workman to do some- 
thing; but it did not follow that he had 
a delegation of that particular authority. 
For instance, a bricklayer might issue 
some order to a hodman, the execution 
of which might lead to an accident ; and 
it would be the unfairest thing in the 
world to make the builder responsible 
for it. In fact, it would render an em- 
ployer liable for the acts of persons who 
were in no way selected by him. Al- 
though the Bill had been carelessly - 
drawn, yet, if the Government had said 
they would limit its operation in point of 
time, he would have left the resposibility 
with them. They had declined, prac- 
tically, to do that. Such a Bill as that 
before them would, as he had said, make 
an employer liable for anybody in his 
employ exercising a little brief authority, 
and it was necessary to make a protest 
in the interest of capital, and, therefore, 
in the best interest of labour 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not agree with the noble Viscount’s 
(Viscount Cranbrook) reading of the 
clause. He considered that if they left 
out the sub-section, they would, in fact, 
destroy the principle of the Bill. He 
must remind their Lordships that the 
principle of the Bill was to extend to 
employés the same right as others now 
enjoyed of holding the master liable for 
the acts of his agents. 

Lorp DUNSANY was of opinion that 
to adopt the clause as it stood would be 
to carry the principle to a dangerous ex- 
tent. Half the work in colleries was 
performed by boys, and to them all 
adult workmen were ‘‘ persons in autho- 
rity,” whose orders boys were bound to 
obey. Were employers to be liable for 
such orders given by men to boys? 

Eart FORTESCUE supported both 
the Bill and the clause, observing that 
it was too often taken as a matter of 
course that accidents were unavoidable. 
His own opinion was that, after the Bill 
had passed, there would be greater se- 
curity against the occurrence ofaccidents, 
in proportion to the amount of the re- 
sponsibility which could, without injus- 
tice, be put upon the employers. It had 
been well observed that it was a great 
object in legislation to make interest as 
far as possible coincide with duty. 
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Lerp NORTON considered that the 
3rd sub-section of the clause extended 
the principle of the Bill much too far, 
and, certainly, much further than origin- 
ally contemplated. He agreed that 
employers should be held responsible 
for the acts of their directly appointed 
agents ; but hecould not admit the justice 
of making them liable for the /dches of 
those who might be called subordinate 
agents. The principle of the Bill should 
be to make the employer liable for any 
injury occasioned by himself directly or 
by an agent representing himself, and 
not an agent A ey by a sub-agent 
to whom he himself had not given 
authority. 

Tur Eartor KIMBERLEY said, some 
of their Lordships were too much dis- 
posed to look at this matter from the 
point of view of the employer. Now, 
this was a Bill—and there was no harm 
in avowing it—introduced with the view 
of consulting the interests of the work- 
man. What was the difference between 
an order of the master and an order of 
a foreman? The Amendment struck at 
the very principle of the Bill, the object 
of which was to give compensation to a 
workman for the injuries caused to him 
in his employment, and it could make no 
difference to him whether the injury was 
caused by an agent of the employer, or 
by a general superintendent working 
under him. 

Tue Eartor CARNARVON said, the 
speech of his noble Friend (the Earl of 

imberley) had left on his mind a most 
unsatisfactory impression. He had heard 
with unfeigned astonishment the state- 
ment of his noble Friend that the Bill 
was introduced in the interest of the 
workman alone. Was the Bill intended 
to apply only to one single class in the 
community? That House never could 
for a moment agree to such a doctrine 
as that. As it would give rise to a mon- 
strous injustice, it was their duty to ad- 
just these matters, that justice might be 
done to both parties. He could under- 
stand that a superintendent was, as the 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) said the other night, the alter ego 
of the master; but that could not be 
said of subordinate agents. In the case 


which had been put by his noble Friend 
(Viscount Cranbrook )—that of the brick- 
layer and the hodman —the hodman 
surely could not be described as the alter 
ego of the master, but of the bricklayer 
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whom he was supplying with materials. 
He could not help thinking that it would 
be a monstrous injustice to hold an em- 
ployer responsible for the actions of such 
persons. The speech of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) had 
qnite convinced him that he ought to 
vote against the Bill; because he simply 
put it that every workman was entitled 
to compensation whenever there was an 
accident which caused him an injury. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
object of the Bill was simply to put an 
end to an injustice now existing, and to 
give the workmen the same compensa- 
tion which they would be entitled to had 
they been strangers, but accompanied 
by all the restrictions the Government 
thought fair to prevent injustice being 
done to employers. 

Viscount SHERBROOKE said, that 
the Judges, by introducing the doctrine 
of common employment, and by carrying 
it to the extent which they recently had, 
virtually relieved the head of an estab- 
lishment from all responsibility whatever. 
The consequence was that people who 
had a remedy 40 years ago had none 
now. The only object of the Bill was 
to restore that liability on the part of 
the employer for acts for which he was 
justly liable. The clause did nothing 
more than give workmen that which they 
had previously possessed. He under- 
stood the object of the Bill to be not 
to absolutely undo all that had been 
done by the Judges with regard to com- 
mon employment, but to give a work- 
man a right of action if he sustained 
injury owing to the negligence of any 
person to whom the employer had dele- 
gated his authority. The head of the 
establishment would not, therefore, be 
saved from liability because he was not 
guilty of the negligence himself, and 
that was a principle which seemed to 
him to be perfectly intelligible. 

Eart SPENCER said, that the sub- 
section had been most carefully pre- 
pared, so as to be applicable only to the 
workman who had conformed to the 
orders of his superior. The distinction 
it made was a very important one, and 
showed how strictly the Bill had been 
framed with a view of limiting its opera- 
tions as far as possible. He sincerely 
trusted that their Lordships would agree 
to it, because, if it were rejected, it 
would greatly interfere with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, While sub-section 2 
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was very general, the 8rd sub-section 
was limited in its application. It only 
applied to the case of a workman who 
was injured in carrying out the order of 
his superior, that superior being one who 
was authorized to give the order to which 
he had conformed. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, that the 
Amendment, if carried, would destroy 
one beneficial effect of the Bill. The 
principle it embodied was that of dele- 
gation, and the employer would onl 
be responsible under the sub-section if 
the workman received injury through 
obeying the order of the person to 
whom the employer had delegated his 
authority. He trusted, therefore, the 
Amendment would not be adopted. 

Toe Douxe or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND believed that to make the em- 
ployer liable for the acts of those who 
were very little above the workmen them- 
selves, and perhaps not more skilled than 
they were, would have a very injurious 
effect upon men of small capital. 

THE bese or ARGYLL said, it was 
evident that that portion of the clause 
was considered to more or. less involve 
the whole principle of the Bill; and, as 
he did not speak on the second reading, 
he might be allowed to explain his views 
now. He approached the subject en- 
tirely unprepossessed on one side or 
another, and he confessed that he had 


-been sorry to hear it suggested that the 


object of the Government was to promote 
the interests of one class more than those 
of another. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Why, 
the noble Lord (Lord Brabourne) dis- 
tinctly admitted that he moved the 
Amendment in the interests of capital, 
adding that those interests involved the 
interests of labour. In that general 
principle, of course, all their Lordships 
agreed. He thought that the observa- 
tions of the noble..Karl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) had been entirely misunderstood. 
He (the Duke of Argyll) looked upon 
the Bill as a Bill in the interests of jus- 
tice—simply justice. It was impossible, 
after listening to the luminous speech of 
his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor, not to feel that judicial deci- 
sions, setting up a doctrine of a most 
unjust character, had obstructed work- 
men in seeking compensation for injuries 
sustained in the course of their employ- 
ment, and that obstruction it was the 
whole object of the Bill to remove in 
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certain well-defined cases. In the exer- 
cise of their discretion, the Courts had 
pursued to its logical conclusion some 
general and abstract rule, totally forget- 
ful of other principles which ‘ought to 
have been considered in each particular 
case ; and the result had been one which 
might be fairly described as absurd. 
The object of the Bill was to remove 
this doctrine of common employment in 
all cases in which accidents occurred in 
carrying out the orders of the employer. 
Having read the words of the clause, he 
asked whether anyone could say it was 
a just thing to forbid a man having & 
claim to compensation under the condi- 
tions laid down, by setting up the doc- 
trine of common employment? Was it 
reasonable tointerpose the doctrine where 
life was lost in circumstances such as 
those in which a boy was killed by an 
explosion of firedamp through a man 
erecting a bit of scaffolding which in- 
terfered with the ventilation, or miners 
were killed through the fall of a roof, 
the pillars of which they had been 
ordered to remove? In such cases the 
effect of the Bill would be simply to 
remove the application of the doctrine, 
and to give access to a Judge and a 
jury. It would be unjust to maintain 
the law in its present state; and he 
should deeply regret it, if the House 
should pg f go against the prin- 
ne of the Bill by throwing out this 
sub-section, when their Lordships had 
not divided on the second reading. It 
was said that their Lordships were the 
special Representatives of the interests of 
capital as against those of labour; but 
he denied that imputation. In the long 
controversies which arose on the ques- 
tion of factory legislation, there was far 
more obstruction in the House of Com- 
mons than in the House of Lords to 
legislation which was designed to save 
the working classes from the terrible 
consequences that unlimited competition 
had entailed upon them. He was sure 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), if he were present, would give his 
testimony in favour of the view he had 
expressed as to the general tendency of 
their Lordships’ action in these matters, 
and that their Lordships had always 
been disposed to receive legislation of 
that description favourably. He believed 
that they would look at the present Bill 
with a desire to do justice, and that they 
would not sanction the omission of ‘the 
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sub-section under discussion, for by doing 
so, he believed they would be doing a 
most unjust thing to the working classes. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR was sur- 
prised to hear that a Vote which would 
really defeat the whole Bill was now 
proposed to be given, on the ground that 
the Government had refused to entertain 
the Amendment of the noble Earl the 
Leader of the Opposition (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) for limiting the operation 
of the Bill to two years. What he (the 
Lord Chancellor) had said was, that when 
they came to it in Committee he hoped 
to be able to state reasons why that 
Amendment should not be adopted. It 
was an unusual and extraordinary thing, 
because such an answer had been given, 
and before the reasons for not acceding 
to such a proposition had been stated, 
to vote for another and a different 
Amendment which was really directed 
against the principle of the Bill. If he 
should not satisfy the Committee when 
the noble Earl’s Amendment came to be 
discussed, the same majority, which 
seemed likely to support the Amendment 
now before the Committee, could doubt- 
less carry the noble Earl’s Amendment, 
whether the Government agreed to it or 
not. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
must again repeat that this was a mea- 
sure in the interests of workmen, re- 
garding whose welfare, it appeared that 
his noble Friend (Lord Brabourne) cared 
very little, if anything at all, so long as 
Railway Directors were safe. 

Tae Dvuxe or SOMERSET said, he 
should have wished to have had the 
om more thoroughly examined by the 

ommittee. The principle of common 
employment was invented by ingenious 
lawyers, and their Lordships must take 
care that they were not led to the other 
extreme by the arguments of other in 
genious lawyers. At first, his opinion was 
against the sub-section; but, after the 
discussion, he was not prepared to vote 
against it. Having heard the argu- 
ments, he did not think it would be wise 
to throw out a sub-section the rejection 
of which would be interpreted as going 
directly against the principle of the 
Bill. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the sub-section 
stand part of the clause ?”’ 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
49; Not-Contents 75: Majority 26. 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Tyrone, L. (iM. Water- 
Jord.) 
Sub-section struck out accordingly. 


Lorp BRABOURNE rose for the 
purpose of moving the omission of sub- 
section 5, when—— 

Tue Eart or DURHAM said, he had 
an Amendment to put before that of the 
noble Lord (Lord Brabourne), which 
was, to insert, in page 1, line 25, the 
word ‘‘ public” before ‘‘ railway.” He 
feared that the provisions of the Bill 
would apply to tramways where only 
waggons were used. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the sub-section related only to rail- 
ways on which there were signals, 
points, locomotive engines, and trains, 
and he did not see why it should not 
apply to such railways, whether they 
were public or private. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
he could not agree with the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp BRABOURNE moved the 
omission of Sub-section 5— 

“By reason of the negligence of any person 
in the service of the employer who has the 
charge or control of any signal, points, locomo- 
tive engine, or train upon a railway.” 


He begged to point out that the sub- 
section was a sample of special or class 
legislation. No persons could be more 
emphatically engaged “in a common 
employment” than those enumerated, 
no one of whom could perform his 
duties without the co-operation of the 
others. But the liability imposed under 
this sub-section would be most unfair. 
Take an instance. A driver of an 
engine in a shunting-yard might tell his 
fireman to jump down and hold a pair 
of points; the fireman might take the 
wrong points, and the driver run off the 
rails and be killed. He had no remedy 
against the fireman ; but if he killed the 
fireman or a third person, the Company 
would be liable through him, or, at all 
events, there would be litigation. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Kimberley) 
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being careless as to the workmen in 
whose interests the said Rill was intro- 
duced. Nothing that he (Lord Bra- 
bourne) had ever said, either in or out of 
that House, justified such a groundless 
statement. hat he desired was to see 
it recognized that the workmen and 
their employers had a common interest, 
and those who talked of the interests 
of one as if they were opposed to the 
interests of the other, committed a 
grievous error, and were doing an incal- 
culable amount of mischief to both. 
He moved the omission of the sub- 
section. 


Moved, ‘‘ In page 1, to leave out Sub- 
section 5.””—( Zhe Lord Brabourne.) 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
he could not support the Amendment. 
The sub-section was clearly necessary, 
and to strike it out would be a direct 
negation of the principle of the Bill. In 
all the cases enumerated there was a 
distinct delegation of authority. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
! was glad to hear the remark which had 
just fallen from the noble Earl, which 
was perfectly correct. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that, under 
the circumstances, he would not put their 
Lordships to the trouble of dividing. 


On Question? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 


Lorp BRABOURNE moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 27, after 
(‘‘workman’’), to define the “legal 
personal representatives” of the work- 
man, who were to have a right to com- 
pensation, by adding the words ‘as 
specified in the Act 9 and 10 Vic. c. 93” 
(Lord Campbell’s Act). 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the noble Lord (Lord Brabourne) 
had misunderstood the effect of the 
clause, and he could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Exceptions to amendment 
of law). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 2, line 11, after 
( ‘*machinery’’) insert (‘‘or”); and 





had accused him (Lord Brabourne) of 





leave out (‘‘ or stock in trade.’’) 
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Lorp- NORTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, 


In page 2, line 12, after (“ condition ’’) in- 
sert (‘and unless the employer had not used 
reasonable care and caution in the selection and 
appointment of such person, or had not used 
reasonable care and vigilance in supervising 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment as simply nullifying the 
whole effect of the Bill, and bringing 
back the present state of the law. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Norton) should 
first have proposed to strike out Sub- 
section 1 of Clause 1, as what he now 
proposed to do was covered by that sub- 
section. 


Amendment negatived. 


_Lorpv DUNSANY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 23, after 
(‘knew ’’) to insert the words (‘ or had 
reasonable means of knowing”’). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 3 (Limits of sum recoverable 
as compensation). 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 2, line 
31, to leave out from (‘‘ exceed ”’) to the 
end of the clause, and insert (‘‘ a maxi- 
mum sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds’). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the Amendment would be unfair 
both to the workman who earned more 
than £50 a-year, and to the employer, 
who would have to give an excessive 
compensation to workmen earning lower 
wages. The maximum prescribed in the 
Bill fairly represented the amount of 
the annual average wages of workmen 
of all classes during a period of three 
years ; calculations had shown that that 
average amount, in the case of mines, 
would be £150.. It was clear, therefore, 
that the hard-and-fast line proposed, 
while it would be unjust to those whose 
wages exceeded the average, would tend 
to suggest to juries a figure which would 
be above the mark in a large majority 
of cases. 

Lorp DUNSANY did not quite under- 
stand on what principle the noble and 
learned’ Lord had opposed the limita- 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ex- 
plained, that if a particular maximum 
sum were fixed in the Act, juries would 
be likely, in most cases, to take that sum 
as the proper measure of damages. The 
practical effect would be to give £150 
in almost all cases. Such a limitation 
would be too favourable to those who had 
suffered a less loss, and would unduly 
cut down the compensation which ought 
to be paid to those who suffered a 
greater. The principle of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act was that the jury should assess 
the damages on their own valuation of’ 
the loss sustained; and the principle of 
this clause, as it stood, was to fix a vari- 
able limit to that power, according to 
the rate of wages which the particular 
workman might have been etn § 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was informed by an Indian 
official that the widows of those killed in 
the Indian Civil Service received each a 
pension of £300 per annum. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK was 
afraid the Indian official who gave his 
Lordship that information knew nothing 
whatever about it. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, as a case in 
point, that the amount of comipensation 
to be paid to the widow of a passenger 
killed while travelling in one of the 
workmen’s trains was limited to £100. 

Lorp BRABOURNE hoped the 
Amendment would be withdrawn, as 
there was some considerable difference 
of opinion upon the subject, the stating 
of a maximum sum in an Act of Parlia- 
ment having a tendency to insure the 
granting of that sum in cases in which 
a smaller sum would otherwise been 
given. On the whole, it would, perhaps, 
be better to leave this clause as it had 
come from the other House, 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Limit of time for recovery 
of compensation). 

On the Motion of The Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
the following Amendment made: — In 
page 2, line 40, leave out (‘‘ six”) and 
insert (‘‘ twelve’’). 


Lorpv DUNSANY inquired, whether 
six weeks was not too long a time to 
give a man to ascertain that he had re- 
ceived an injury, and if 12 months was 
not too long a time to allow his repre- 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR con- 


sidered six weeks a very short time to 
give a man, not, indeed, to ascertain 
whether he had received an injury, but 
to {make his claim for compensation on 
account of the injury which he had 
received. The 12 months’ limitation 
referred to the time within which, in case 
of death, an action might be brought. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5(Money payable under penalty 
to be deducted from compensation under 
Act). 

Clause 6 (Trial of actions). 


Lorp NORTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 23, insert as 
new sub-section— 

“‘ (la.) At any time Goring the pendency of 
such action the Court may order the plaintiff to 
give such security as it may deem fit for the 
payment of the costs of such action, should any 
payment of costs be ordered; ’’ 


said, his object was to put a check upon 
vexatious and unfounded actions. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR declined 
to accept the Amendment, as he was 
sure the noble Lord must see that it 
would be unjust to saddle working men 
with conditions of that kind, to which 
no other classes of litigants were subject. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Mode of serving notice of 
injury) agreed to. 


Lorp BRABOURNE moved, in page 
4, after Clause 7, insert as a new 
Clause— 


“It shall be lawful for any employer and 
workman or workmen to mutually contract for 
the insurance of such workman or workmen 
against personal or bodily injury, and for such 
employer to deduct the proportion of premium 
payable by such workman or workmen in re- 
spect of such insurance from his or their wages ; 
and it shall be lawful for such employer and 
workman or workmen to mutually agree upon 
the amount of compensation to be paid to such 
workman or workmen for such personal or bodily 
injury, or to his or their legal representatives, 
should the injury result in death, and in such 
case no claim shall be made under the provisions 
of this Act by or on behalf of such legal repre- 
sentatives.” 


The noble Lord said, that insurance was, 
in his (Lord Brabourne’s) opinion, the 
true solution of this question of acci- 
dents. All accidents could be reached 
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by a good system of insurance, whereas 
the Bill only reached a very small pro- 
portion, and imperilled discipline and 
good feeling in order to do so. The in- 
surance system had been slowly but 
surely making its way, and it would be 
a most unhappy result if the Bill en- 
couraged men to neglect the self-reliant 
and provident habits inculcated by pro- 
vident. insurance institutions, and rely 
upon compensation to be obtained under 
it by litigation. The mining interest 
showed in-a marked manner the progress 
of the insurance system. In 1869 there 
were 12,000 members of the mining in- 
surance societies. In 1879, out of 524,000 
men employed in mines, no less than 
117,000 were members of such institu- 
tions, the revenue was considerable, and, 
in cases of disablement, from 5s. to 8s. 
per week was paid to the sufferers ; 
5s. to widows, and a substantial amount 
to the family in case of death. He 
(Lord Brabourne) had already stated 
that the German Government had made 
that system compulsory. That he did 
not ask; but he did hope that Govern- 
ment would not discourage the system. 
He would ask the noble and learned 
Lord to answer his question on a previous 
night, as to the power to contract out of 
the liability created by the Bill, and he 
earnestly commended the clause relating 
to insurance to the favourable considera- 
tion of the House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the clause related to two perfectly 
independent subjects, one of which was 
insurance. If it stopped there no such 
clause was necessary, as it would be open 
to the. parties after the Bill passed, as 
freely as it was now, to make any arrange- 
ment they pleased with regard to that 
matter. He saw no reason why the 
existing system of insurance should not 
continue, inasmuch as workmen were lia- 
ble to many accidents for which masters 
could not be held responsible, and for 
which, of course, they would still have to 
provide on their own account. The other 
subject of the Amendment was the limita- 
tion of the workman’s right to compen- 
sation by express contract, as to which 
a question had been put to him by the 
noble Lord. His answer to that ques- 
tion was that there was nothing in the 
Bill which would interfere with any 
workman entering into a contract to take 
any personal risk, or to fix a compensa- 





tion to be paid to him for any particular 
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kind of injury, short of death, which he 
might sustain. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, presided over by his noble 
Friend (Viscount Sherbrooke), that, 
looking to the strength of the work- 
men’s combinations, it would be better 
to leave the utmost freedom of contract 
to the parties; and, therefore, he thought 
that the provisions of the Bill, as far 
as freedom of contract was concerned, 
ought to be left as they were by the 
House. The existing law provided that, 
in case of death from injury, the com- 
pensation paid went to the widow and 
children of the man killed, and not 
in increase of his personal property. 
He was not aware that it had ever 
been determined that a man could, by 
a contract in his lifetime, bind his 
widow and children when they claimed, 
not through or under him, but under 
the provisions made directly in their 
favour by Lord Campbell’s Act ; and he 
thought it at least doubtful whether he 
could do so. The same rule would, he 
presumed, apply in the construction of 
this Act. The Government could not 
accept the Amendment. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON sup- 
ported the proposal to establish insurance 
funds, on the ground that such a system 
would impress the workmen with the 
consideration that they had an equal 
interest with their employers in prevent- 
ing the occurrence of accidents. Beyond 
that, the principle was perfectly consist- 
ent with recent legislation, and he there- 
fore trusted the Government would hold 
out some hope of dealing with it. This 
was a matter of great importance; and 
if a clause could be drafted which would 
meet the views of the noble and learned 
Lord, it would remove many of the ap- 
prehensions and objections felt by the 
employers with regard to the Bill. 
Several of the great Railway Companies, 
and in particular the Great Western and 
the London and North Western, now 
subscribed to such funds, and he should 
be sorry to see any plan adopted which 
might have a tendency to stop the flow 
of such liberality, seeing that the scheme 
had been successful in its working. He 
much feared that the effect of the Bill 
would be to check the operation of that 
valuable principle, by withholding from 
those funds, or diverting into other 
channels, large sums of money at present 
contributed to them. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Toe LORD CHANCELLOR . could 
not hold out any hope that the Govern- 
ment would consider this subject in con- 
nection with this Bill. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that, after 
the debate which had taken place, it was 
evident that their Lordships would not 
be inclined to adopt the clause in its 

resent form. He would be glad if the 

overnment could frame a clause em- 
bodying the principle of insurance ; but 
he was so far satisfied in having elicited 
from the noble and learned Lord the im- 
portant declaration that there would be 
a power between masters and workmen 
to contract. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 

Clause 8 (Definitions). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
in consequence of the carrying of the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord 
Brabourne) early in the evening, to 
omit the definition of ‘‘a person who 
has superintendence entrusted to him,” 
the definition being— 

‘*A person whose sole or principal duty is 
that of superintendent, and who is not ordinarily 
engaged in manual labour.” 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, the 
Amendment was so very important that 
he would be glad if the noble and 
learned Lord would defer it until the 
Report. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the request of the noble Viscount a very 
reasonable one. It was the intention of 
the Government to ask that the Report 
might be taken to-morrow. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv DUNSANY moved an Amend- 
ment, to enable a number of actions 
arising from the same occurrence to be 
consolidated. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the noble Lord could not have read the 
Bill, the 6th clause of which gave power 
to make rules for the 
“Purpose of consolidating any actions under 
this Act in a County Court, and otherwise pre- 
venting multiplicity of such actions.”’ 
Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Commencement of Act), 
agreed to. 
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Clause 10 (Short ‘title). 
THz Eart or BEACONSFIELD 
moved an Amendment at the end of the 
clause, providing that the Bill should 
continue in operation until the Ist of 
January, 1882, unless Parliament should 
otherwise determine. 


81 


Moved, in page 4, line 44, add, 

(“ And shall continue in force till the thirty- 
first day of December one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two, and no longer, unless 
Parliament shall otherwise determine.” —( The 
Earl of Beaconsfield.) 


Tut LORDCHANCELLORexpressed 
his conviction that it would not be ex- 
pedient to adoptthe Amendment. Their 
Lordships were legislating on a subject 
of great and general importance, and 
they hadarrived at a considerable amount 
of agreement as to the principle and 
the provisions of the Bill. He did not 
believe that anyone seriously thought 
this legislation ought to be, or could 
be, of a temporary character. If the 
measure were passed, it would, like 
other measures, be subject to amend- 
ment, if experience should show amend- 
ment to be necessary; but no useful 
purpose would be attained by making 
it temporary. To make it temporary 
would be the same thing as to sug- 
gest that it was no settlement, and to 
to encourage an agitation for further 
changes which could hardly be in the 
interest of the employers of labour, for 
whom the noble Lords opposite seemed 
to have so much regard. Even if the 
principle of limitation were agreed to, 
two years would be an absolutely in- 
sufficient time to test the efficacy of the 
Bill. He did not expect that many 
questions of law would arise under the 
measure; but if any did arise, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) must be 
sanguine indeed if he imagined that 
those points would be settled before the 
lapse of two years. The Amendment 
was also delusive, because, in another 
portion of the Bill, the parties were 
given 12 months to decide whether they 
should bring an action or not; so that if 
an accident happened on the 81st of De- 
cember, 1881, and the parties took a year 
to decide whether an action should be 
brought or not, the Act would have 
lapsed, and their remedy would be gone. 
The reasons given in favour of the 
Amendment satisfied him that it ought 
not to be accepted. He knew that he 
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was in the presence of a majority which 
could carry it; but it would be a satis- 
faction to him if he could convince that 
majority. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he was 
sorry to say that the reasons of the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) 
for opposing the Amendment had not 
satisfied him. The Party to which he 
belonged had accepted the Government 
Bill with doubt and hesitation, and, con- 
sidering the character of the measure, 
he could not agree to the proposal that 
it should be a permanent measure. They 
desired a long and careful consideration, 
not only of the principle, but of the de- 
tails, in order to enable them to arrive at 
an accurate conclusion as to the probable 
effect of such legislation. Although the 
measure came before them at such an 
advanced period of the Session, they 
thought it better that it should be carried 
on the responsibility of the Government. 
The objections of the noble and learned 
Lord to the Amendment would apply to 
any length of time which might be 
named. It would be easy to prove that 
any action commenced within the two 
years should not be affected by the ter- 
mination of the measure. Suppose the 
postponed Amendment of the Govern- 
ment were adopted on the Report, and 
they omitted the definition of the words 
‘person who has superintendence en- 
trusted to him,’ questions would arise 
as to what was the meaning of the phrase ; 
and it might be as advantageous to the 
workmen as to the employers that the 
question should be brought to the test 
in a Court of Law, and that they should 
have some instruction as to what was 
the meaning of the Act. Many questions 
would naturally come up in the course 
of two years, and it must prove of great 
advantage to have their attention called 
to what was going on during that period, 
and to the manner in which the Act as 
a temporary measure was working. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, it might 
be supposed, from the argument of the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook), 
that the experiment under this Bill could 
be conducted as if it were carried on in 
a philosophic manner by a chemist in a 
laboratory, and that while the Act was 
being put in operation, everybody was to 
look on quietly. That was a great mis- 
take. The noble Viscount talked about 
the matter in that fashion, and yet he 
knew that the working classes were now 
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organized in a very formidable manner 
upon all questions affecting their in- 
terests. They had pronounced a strong 
opinion on the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. Their opinion was that no- 
thing could be more unjust than the 
whole of the Judge-made doctrines which 
had been laid down, and that the prin- 
ciple of common employment ought to 
be altogether: abolished. Beyond that, 
a Bill was brought into the House of 
Commons by one of their own Repre- 
sentatives, providing for the entire abo- 
lition of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, and there were many men who 
were of opinion that it ought to be 
abolished altogether. It had been stated 
by his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chancellor that the doctrine was 
hardly known in other countries. He 
asked their Lordships, considering all the 
circumstances. of the case, whether it 
would be a wise or safe experiment that, 
after they had arrived at something like 
an understanding upon the important 
question of common employment, to 
throw the question open to fresh agita- 
tion at the end oftwo years? It would 
be a subject of vehement agitation 
amongst the organizations of the working 
men, which was not a desirable state of 
things. He denied that the Amendment 
would be in the interests of the em- 
ployed, and he was sure it could not be 
adopted in the interests of the employer. 
After what had been said as to the abo- 
lition of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment, altogether they had a measure 
in regard to which there was a real hope 
that it would effect a lasting settlement 
of the question. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Amendment, 
which he inferred was to be taken as a 
substitute for the Amendment which the 
Government had proposed to make, but 
which, at the suggestion of the noble 
Viscount, they had postponed to the next 
stage of the Bill. It was a very unwise 
proposition, and would have serious 
results if adopted ; therefore, he should 
ask the House to vote against it. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
the remarks of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) and other noble Lords, 
were really in favour of the Amendment. 
The assumption of the noble Duke was 
that they were passing a measure which 
would satisfy neither the working classes, 
nor those who employed them. That 
being the case, it was extremely desirable 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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that both classes should have another 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on 
the subject. If the legislation, upon the 
whole, as seemed to be the case, did not 
satisfy either employer or employed, 
there could be no doubt as to the de- 
sirability of an Amendment like this, 
and the chances were that in a country 
like England, there would be much dis- 
cussion upon the point ; but “‘ agitation,” 
the term used by the noble Duke, was 
an exaggerated term to apply to what 
would be fair and reasonable discussion. 
If neither class saw in this measure the 
attainment of their views, it was clear 
that the passing of it for two years, by 
affording an opportunity for the con- 
sideration of the question, would not 
foment or cause agitation, but would 
prevent agitation. There wereno reasons, 
therefore, in the view which the noble 
Duke took, that would justify the con- 
clusion at which he arrived. The sub- 
ject was one that very few were masters 
of ; they all wanted information on many 
points. Phrases required to be defined, 
and they wanted to avoid the great injury 
that might follow from the application 
of general principles and mere theories 
to industry; and it was only by experi- 
ence they could obtain the requisite 
knowledge. By fixing a certain period 
they would gain the advantage which 
must accrue from questions of this kind 
being brought into the Courts of Law, 
and the language of the Act receiving 
authoritativeinterpretation. He was per- 
suaded himself that the Amendment 
proposed would operate beneficially, and 
that, instead of an irritating, it would 
have a soothing effect upon those classes 
most interested in the question. The 
noble Duke had talked of their discussing 
the question as if they were engaged in 
some philosophical laboratory,and he took 
no account of the passions and prejudices 
of their fellow-subjects. The Ballot Act 
furnished a precedent for the course pro- 
posed in this Amendment ; and that was 
a question in which the country took a 
great interest, and the Party opposite, 
who introduced that measure represented 
that it was absolutely necessary, from the 
strong feeling in favour of it, that the 
settlement of the question should be 
final. When the Ballot Act was made 
atemporary measure, did it provoke those 
fierce assemblages of passion which the 
noble Duke imagined was to be the 
consequence of the Amendment now 
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proposed? On the contrary, the wisdom 
of the limitation had been acknowledged. 
There were many Liberals who, formerly 
in favour of the Ballot, were now opposed 
to it; while, on the other hand, many 
Conservatives now viewed it in a much 
more favourable light than they did at 
the time the Act was passed. What 
more reasonable than that the country 
should havethe opportunity of revising 
their legislation with additional experi- 
ence? The precedent of the Ballot ought 
to guide them to the acceptance of his 
Amendment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the argu- 
ments used by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield) in favour of 
the Amendment would apply to almost 
any Bill on which a difference of opinion 
existed, or which affected different classes 
of persons in the country. It might be 
said that all such Bills should be tried 
for two years before they were made 
permanent measures. Unfounded as- 
sertions had been made as to the Bill 
having been insufficiently considered ; 
but he thought this Amendment could 
not have been sufficiently considered by 
those who proposed it. The noble Lord 
had compared this Bill with the Ballot 
Bill; but the Bills were perfectly dif- 
ferent. He did not think the’ Ballot 
Bill was the most. brilliant instance of 
the necessity of having these Con- 
tinuance Bills from year to year. The 
noble Lord seemed to think lightly of 
this Bill being a settlement, and said it 
was unpopular among workmen and 
unpopular among employers. It would 
be a. happy medium which would be ac- 
cepted by both parties, and the chance 
of its being so accepted depended very 
much upon its being of a permanent 
character. But if the question was to 
be re-opened in. a year or two, both 
parties in the meantime would be trying 
to strengthen their position with a view 
to a change. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not in favour of compulsory 
insurance; but there was a general 
opinion in favour of voluntary insur- 
ance being tried. Now, he could not 
conceive anything more inconvenient 
than to have this a temporary measure, 
the effect of which would be to render 
all attempts to enter into such arrange- 
ments completely futile. The noble 


Earl seemed to think that this Bill would, 
if enacted, become one of the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians. Nothing 
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of the kind. If it were passed it would 
be simply like other measures ; and if it 
did not work satisfactorily, and was 
found to possess grave defects, nothin 
could be easier than to follow the usu 
Parliamentary course, and bring in a 
Bill to amend it. He hoped that their 
Lordships would not agree to what he 
could not help considering the crude 
suggestion of the noble Earl. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 72; Not-Contents 40: 
Majority 32. 
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House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 204.) 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th August, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—Civin Service Estimates — Class ITI.— 

’ Law anp Justice, Vote 33; Committee r.p. 

Pustic Brris—Second Reading—Corn Returns 
[277] [House adjourned]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Savings 
Banks (No. 1) * [273], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—-0o— 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES IN 
WESTMINSTER—THE DRAINAGE AND 
SANITARY CONDITION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE (for Mr. 
J. G. Tazzor) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works and Public Buildings, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a statement in the ‘‘ Builder,” to the 
effect that the drainage of that part of 
Westminster in which the Public Offices 
are situate is in an unsatisfactory state; 
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and, whether he will cause a searching 
investigation to be made in the Recess, 
in order to ascertain the truth of the 
statement and to remedy any defects 
which may be discovered ? 

Mr. ADAM, in reply, said, that the 
main drainage system of the locality in 
question was entirely under the juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the Government had no- 
thing to do with it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE COURT OF 
BANKRUPTCY—THE REGISTRAR. 


Mr. GREGORY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is intended to fill up 
the office of Registrar in Bankruptcy 
which has recently become vacant ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jags), in reply, said, the death 
of Mr. Spring-Rice had caused no va- 
cancy in the office of Registrar in Bank- 
ruptcy, he having retired on a pension 
since March, 1879. By the peersnde, 0 
Act of 1869 the number of Registrarships 
in Bankruptcy was to be reduced to four. 
That was the number of the existing 
Registrars, and, consequently, there was 
no vacancy to be filled up. 


THE MAGISTRACY—NOMINATION OF 
SHERIFFS—MR. LARNACH. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether Mr. Donald Larnach of 
Brambletye, Sussex, having been pricked 
to serve as High Sheriff for Sussex, did 
not excuse himself from so doing on the 
ground of important business in Aus- 
tralia, preventing his serving the office 
in the year 1880 and 1881; whether he 
did not offer to pay the sum of £500 if 
excused ; and, whether he has ever paid 
such fine, or has since his statement pro- 
ceeded to Australia ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the list of 
Sheriffs for this year was settled under 
the late Government, and was pricked 
by Her Majesty on February 26. Mr. 
Larnach was not pricked as Sheriff for 
Sussex. That gentleman’s name had 
been first on the list ; but he applied to 
be excused from serving during this year 
on the ground of ill-health, his applica- 
tion being supported by a medical certifi- 
cate. His excuse was allowed, and his 
name was placed second on the list. 
Since the Sheriffs were pricked for this 
year Mr. Larnach has made a fresh 
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application to be excused from serving 
next year also, on the ground that he 
has been recommended to proceed to 
Australia in October, in order that he 
may pass the winter in a warmer cli- 
mate. This application will be con- 
sidered in November, when the Lords 
of the Council meet to nominate the 
Sheriffs for the ensuing year. In these 
circumstances, it is unnecessary to say 
that there has been no question of a 
fine of £500. 


ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT. 


Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. OC. 8. 
Parker) asked the Vice President of 
the Council, If he can inform the House 
whether Her Majesty in Council will be 
advised to continue in force the powers 
of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act beyond the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber 1880; and, whether the Education 
Endowments (Scotland) Bill will be re- 
introduced next Session at such a time as 
not to expose it to the risk of bein 
again withdrawn without discussion in 
this House? 

Mr. MIDDLETON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If the Govern- 
ment is prepared to recommend Her 
Majesty in Council to extend the powers 
of the Commissioners under ‘‘The En- 
dowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1878,” 
until the 31st day of July 1881, as per- 
mitted under the Act? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, under the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act of 
1878, neither the Commissioners nor the 
Secretary of State have power to insti- 
tute any reforms except such as are pro- 
posed by the Governing Bodies. For 
that reason, it has not been thought de- 
sirable to extend the sittings of the Com- 
missioners beyond the 31st of December 
of the present year. Power will be 
taken by Order in Council to extend 
the application of the Act to all schemes 
which may have been reported on by the 
Commissioners during the present year, 
or which may be legalized a the Secre- 
tary of State after being laid before Par- 
liament for approval. In answer to 
the second part of the first Question, I 
am authorized to say that it is with much 
regret the Government found itself com- 
pelled to abandon the Educational En- 
dowments (Scotland) Bill this Session ; 
and although they are unwilling at this 
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moment to give a pledge as to the mea- 
sure of next Session, they feel that a 
debt is owing to the Scotch Members as 
to the special measures affecting Scot- 
land, and that, with this view, they will, 
in the consideration of the Business of 
next Session, endeavour to give this 
measure an early place. 


THE MAGISTRACY—COMMISSION OF 
THE PEACE—ROCHESTER. 


Mr. ROGER LEIGH asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government contemplate an in- 
crease in the Commission of the Peace 
of the City of Rochester; whether it is 
true that there is at present no vacancy 
in the number of eighteen Magistrates 
which has existed for many years, and 
that the Bench has reported that no in- 
crease is necessary; and, whether all 
the additional Justices will be of Liberal 
politics ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 


& | the appointments to the borough magis- 


tracy are vested in the Lord Chancellor, 
and notin the Home Department, andIam 
in no way responsible for these appoint- 
ments. However, I have inquired into 
such of the facts as seem to be material ; 
and I am informed that four new Jus- 
tices were appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the 19th of August pursuant to 
an unanimous Petition of the Town Coun- 
cil of Rochester. The Bench previously 
consisted of 15 magistrates, one of whom 
was incapable from age. It is true, I 
believe, that the Bench reported against 
the increase of the Bench of Magistrates, 
desiring to keep the monopoly to them- 
selyes—a consideration which the Lord 
Chancellor was not bound to bear in 
view. As to the political opinions of the 
gentlemen in question, as I have never 
had the honour of canvassing Rochester, 
I have no knowledge of them. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS ACT, 
1871—TRAMWAYS. 


Mr. WHITWORTH asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
that Board have laid a Case before the 
Law Officers of the Crown as to whether 
Tramways do or do not come within the 
scope of “ The Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1871,” (384 and 35 Vic. c. 78) which 
says, in section 2, that the term Railway 














1n this Act means the whole or any part 
of a Railway or Tramway; and, if so, 
whether there is any objection to lay 
that Case and Opinion upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the 
Board of Trade have laid the case 
referred to before the Law Officers 
of the Crown; but the information is 
a sto ogg communication, and I am 
informed it is contrary to practice to 
produce it. 


AFFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—CANDAHAR. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, at the time orders to ad- 
vance were given to General Burrows, 
the Government of India had received 
information of the force in men and guns 
under the command of Ayoub Khan; 
whether the Government of India was 
at that time aware that the only force 
that could reinforce the garrison of Can- 
dahar, viz., that of General Phayre, 
could not undertake the march to Can- 
dahar, a distance of about 150 miles, 
without a month’s previous preparation; 
and, whether any Papers can be laid 
upon the Table on the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the information as to the approxi- 
mate force under Ayoub Khan was 
communicated by Mr. Thompson, from 
Teheran, to the Governor General of 
India. No despatches have as yet been 
received in relation to the events which 
have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Candahar; and we have in our possession 
up to the present time nothing but ex- 
tremely meagre telegrams, the purport 
of which has already Foe communicated 
to Parliament. In the absence of these 
despatches, and of further information, 
it is impossible for me to state what was 
the exact state of the knowledge of the 
Indian Government at the time the 
orders were issued to General Burrows 
to advance. All that I do know is that 
the despatch of reinforcements to Gene- 
ral Phayre was interrupted by the break- 
ing of the railway at Sibi; and it was 
impossible, from the disturbed state of 
the country and the rising of the Tribes, 
for General Phayre to advance until he 
was in a position to do so in strength. 
No information has been received to- 
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of the Patriotic Fund. 


Subsequently, 


Carrain PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether, in view of 
the telegram which has appeared in the 
‘‘ Western Morning News,” to the effect 
that Ayoub Khan has been largely rein- 
forced, and that General Roberts is 
being greatly impeded on his forward 
march, the Government still adhere 
to their intention of withdrawing the 
British troops from Northern Afghan- 
istan ? 

Mr. ONSLOW inquired, Whether 
the noble Lord or the Viceroy of India 
have any idea as to the number of the 
forces with which Ayoub Khan is be- 
sieging Candahar ; whether they have 
heard that he might be reinforced, and, 
whether it is intended to reinforce Gene- 
ral Phayre, now proceeding to Canda- 
har ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had already intimated 
that the Government had received no 
news confirming the telegram referred to. 
The retirement of the forces from North- 
ern Afghanistan was in progress, and 
he believed there was no reason to alter 
the. determination which bad initiated 
that course. Almost all the information 
from India had been laid before the 
House, or communicated to the public 
Press—all the information, at any rate, 
which the Government thought it would 
be of advantage to the Public Service to 
communicate. He had, therefore, nothing 
to add to what had been stated by 
the Government as to their know- 
ledge of Ayoub Khan’s forces, or as to 
the steps taken to reinforce the garrison 
of Candahar. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has yet had 
time to read the Report of the Royal 
Commission of the Patriotic Fund; and 
whether he has come to the conclusion 
that any steps should be taken as to the 
management of the Fund? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
noble and gallant Lord, I have to state 
that when the hon. Member for Green- 
wich (Baron de Worms) asked me, some 
days ago, a Question about the last Re- 
ort of the Patriotic Fund Commissioners, 
it had only just been received, and I had 





day from Candahar. 
Hr. Whitworth 


not read it; but I undertook to do so at 
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once, and, if necessary, to consult my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty as to any steps which should be 
taken in the matter. I have since had 
time to peruse the Report carefully, and 
it is not satisfactory. I have, in con- 
sequence, conferred with Lord North- 
brook, and we have addressed to the 
Royal Commission a letter, which we 
have requested may be sent to each 
Commissioner, and to which we have 
asked for a reply informing us what 
remedy the Commissioners will apply to 
the unsatisfactory state of things which 
we have pointed out. It will not be 
possible for me to make any further 
statement, or to lay any Papers on the 
Table, during the present Session. 


BRIDGES (IRELAND)—THE CUNNIGAR 
BRIDGE. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 

tary to the Treasury, If he can state 

when the Board of Works will send an 


engineer to make an estimate of the’ 


cost of the Cunnigar Bridge and Cause- 
way, the public utility of which has 
been so strongly urged in the Report of 
the Fishery Inspector in the recent in- 
quiry at Dungarvan ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, as the work referred to by the hon. 
Member appeared to be of a nature 
to be undertaken under the Act of 
9 Vict. c. 8, the Treasury referred the 
case to the Fishery Piers Committee ap- 
pointed to select the objects on which 
the Parliamentary grants might be best 
expended. The Committee, however, 
have lately answered that they do not 
feel justified in appropriating any of the 
funds at their disposal to the work in 
question. As there are no other funds 
that can be applied to the work, I can 
only suggest that possibly the work 
might be presented for by the extra- 
ordinary baronial sessions, if it lies in a 
district for which such sessions have been 
convened by the Lord Lieutenant. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — HIGHER 
EDUCATION (WALES)—THE DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that South 
Wales is fully represented in the De- 
partmental Committee appointed to in- 
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quire into the state of higher education 
in Wales, and North Wales is wholly 
unrepresented, he will add to that Com- 
mittee one or more Members having 
special knowledge of the educational re- 
quirements of North Wales? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. and learned Friend, I beg to 
assure him that the gentlemen selected 
to serve on this Committee were chosen 
solely for their knowledge of, and fitness 
to deal with, the question of higher 
education in Wales. Five out of six 
are natives of the Principality, and Pro- 
fessor Rhys has a special acquaintance 
with the educational requirements of 
North Wales, he having been for several 
years Inspector of Schools in that loca- 
lity. After full consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, we are of 
opinion that it is desirable to adhere to 
the Committee as it stands. 


AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS—CIVIL 
EXPENDITURE. 


Generat Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
If, during the Recess, the Treasury will 
issue a@ Minute directing accounting 
officers of civil expenditure to attend to 
all requisitions of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, so to state the account 
of their respective disbursements that 
all moneys spent be so detailed that Par- 
liament may see the specific purposes to 
which grants have been applied; also 
that all lump sums voted by Parliament 
without details shall be explained by 
accounting officers in so clear and dis- 
tinct a manner as will show the pur- 
poses for which used, and the individuals 
to whom paid; also, that where sums 
have been voted for one purpose, but 
used wholly or in part for other pur- 
poses, be also stated in such detail as 
will expose the various payments ? 

Lorp FREDERIOK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, Iam not aware of the requisitions 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
to which my hon. and gallant Friend 
alludes. I doubt whether it is desirable 
to increase the size of the volumes now 
presented to Parliament. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, as the officer 
of Parliament, satisfies himself that 
money has been disbursed consistently 
with the intentions of Parliament, and 
he has the power of reporting variations, 
and of calling attention to any case in 
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which he may consider that sufficient 
information has not been furnished to 
him. The Reports of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, and any recom- 
mendations or suggestions which he may 
make, are, as my hon. and gallant 
Friend is well aware, referred annually 
to the Committee of Public Accounts, 
and are carefully considered by them. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—SIR 
AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for India, For what further 
period Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to continue to Sir Austen Layard 
the full of Ambassador to the 
Porte, now that he has been relieved 
from the duties and expenses of the 
office; and, should the main object be to 
exhaust the time necessary to qualify 
him for a pension, whether the course 
that is being followed is not repugnant 
to the spirit of the statute regulating 
such pensions ? 

Taz Marovess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir Austen Henry Layard is entitled, 
under the regulations of the Diplomatic 
Service, to an accumulated leave of 120 
days, which will expire on the 11th of 
October. The question of his future 
position will then come under the con- 
sideration of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
object in view is not to expend the time 
necessary to enable Sir Austen Henry 
Layard to qualify for a pension, which, 
I believe, would not be attained for some 
considerable period. 


TRADE UNION ACTS, 1871-6. 


Mrz. BROADHURST asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report in the 
‘‘Times,” of July 16th, of the case of 
Duke v. Littleboy, an action brought by 
a trade union against one of its branches, 
seeking to restrain the defendants from 
dividing among the members the funds 
of the society; and, whether, as this 
decision tends to nullify the Trade Union 
Acts of 1871-76, and to revive the notion 
that contracts by and with such societies 
were in restraint of trade and therefore 
unlawful, and not to be enforced in 
courts of Law, he will consider the pro- 
priety of amending the Acts by further 
egislation ? 

Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, his atten- 
tion had not been called to this case, 
except by the Question of his hon. 
Friend. e had referred to the Report, 
and, as far as he could gather, it did not 
nullify the Trade Union Acts, but was 
in accordance with them. He was not 
aware that the Government intended to 
make any alteration. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any instructions are issued to 
the Irish Constabulary directing them, 
under what circumstances, and at whose 
command, they shall fire upon the people 
or use the bayonet; and, if so, whether 
he will lay such instructions upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the only 
instructions which have been issued to 


‘the Constabulary as to firing or using the 


bayonet have been already presented to 
the House. If the hon. Member will 
refer to Parliamentary Paper No. 388, 
of 1869, he will find a copy of them 
there. 


AFGHANISTAN — ABDUR RAHMAN 
KHAN—THE FORTIFICATIONS, &c. 
AT SHERPUR. 


Mr. GIBSON (for Mr. E. Srannore) 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the forts and fortifications 
erected at Sherpur by General Roberts 
have been demolished, or whether they 
have been handed over intact to Abdur 
Rahman; and, whether any guns or 
rifles have been given to him; and, if 
so, of what description? He also asked 
the noble Lord a Question with reference 
to a statement which had appeared in 
the ‘‘ Western Morning News.” 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I received a telegram some time ago 
from the Viceroy, stating that General 
Stewart had determined to leave the 
forts and fortifications erected round 
Cabul and not to destroy them when 
Cabul was occupied by Abdur Rahman 
Khan. A certain number of guns have 
been handed over to him. They consist 
of smooth-bore iron guns and some 
breech-loading field guns, of Afghan 
manufacture. No rifles or small arms 
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have been made over to Abdurrahman 
Khan. I have received private Notice 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price) of the Ques- 
tion which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has just put to me. I have 
just seen the report in reference to the 
statement in Zhe Western Morning News ; 
but we have received from India no con- 
firmation whatever of the statement con- 
tained in that report. 


IRELAND — THE ROYAL CONSTABU- 
LARY AND THE DUNMANWAY LAND 
LEAGUE MEETING. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a paragraph in the ‘‘ Times” of the 
25th instant, which states— 

“The police on Sunday, at the meeting of the 
Dunmanway Land League, stationed themselves 
at the door of the meeting house, and took down 
the names of the members who attended ; ’’ 


whether such a proceeding forms part 
of the duties of the police ; whether the 
Government will state by whom this 
course has been ordered ; and, whether 
the Government intends to put a stop 
to it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member’s Question was only put on the 
Paper last night; but he has also given 
me private Notice of it. I could not, 
however, give him the information he 
asks for without sending to Ireland for 
it, and I have sent for it accordingly. 


COURT OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, in the preparation of any measure 
for giving increased powers or duties to 
the Railway Commissioners, he will con- 
sider the expediency of enabling them to 
deal effectually with proved instances of 
defective station accommodation ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the point referred to in the Question 
was one of considerable importance, and 
the attention of the Board of Trade had 
been directed to it in connection with 
recent inquiries before the Railway 
Commissioners, as to which the decision 
of the Commissioners had been pro- 
nounced to be ultra vires by the Court of 
Law to which the matter was referred. 
It was not, however, certain that the 
decision of that Court was to be regarded 
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as final, and there was some question 
whether an appeal might not be taken 
to a higher tribunal. If, however, it 
were found that the Railway Commis- 
sioners had not the power mentioned in 
the Question, the matter would then re- 
ceive his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) careful 
consideration during the Recess. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE FROM 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. GURDON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he is 
able to communicate to the House Mr. 
Duiguid’s Report on the diseased cattle 
‘¢ ex Iona; ’’ and, whetherhe has received 
any further communications from Ame- 
rica on the subject of cattle disease ? 

Mrz. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked, with 
reference to that important communica- 
tion from America—he meant the Re- 
port of Messrs. Read and Pell— Whether 
the attention of the Privy Council has 
been directed to the opinion of these 
distinguished Commissioners that it 
was questionable whether Texan fever 
was contagious; to their statement that 
there were no traces of pleuro-pneumonia, 
or of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
Middle and Western States; and to 
their recommendation of ‘‘ some reason- 
able quarantine?’’ He wished to know, 
whether the Privy Council will consider 
in the Recess the best means of giving 
effect to the recommendation of ‘‘ some 
reasonable quarantine” in place of the 
existing restrictions ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, he 
should answer the Question of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Gurdon) 
first. He should be very happy indeed 
to communicate the Report referred to to 
the House. He had received further 
communications with respect to that 
question, and, among others, one from 
Mr. Victor Drummond, who was acting, 
for Sir Edward Thornton, as the Repre- 
sentative of England at Washington. 
He would read the letter— 


“Rye Beach, Aug. 10. 


“My Lord,—With reference to Questions 
asked Ltely in the House of Commons respect- 
ing the desired modifications of cattle quarantine 
regulations, I have the honour to inclose here- 
with an extract from The Boston Herald, giving 
@ very succinct account of what has been 
gathered respecting pleuro-pneumonia in this 
country, and of the remarks made by Dr. Lyman, 
sent specially by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the United Kingdom, to 
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examine cattle imported from America reported 
to be infected with pleuro-pneumonia, and to 
endeavour to obtain some modifications of the 
restrictions im by England on the impor- 
tation of cattle. He was, it appears, also in- 
structed to represent to the Privy Council and 
to persons of influence that cattle embarked at 
Boston were entirely free from infection, and to 
show that a modification of restrictions in favour 
of Boston would work no injury to English 
herds. On Saturday last, the 7th inst., how- 
ever, the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton received a letter from Dr. Lyman, declaring 
that he could ask no more for Boston than for 
other ports, as he found that three-fourths of 
the cases of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle 
landed in England from America came from 
Western cattle exported from Boston. Thus Dr. 
Lyman corroborates a danger which Mr. Mun- 
della showed still to exist from the infection 
of imported American cattle without the present 
restrictions. 

**T have the honour to bo, my Lord, with the 
highest respect, &c. “Victron Drummonp.” 


He also received a telegram yesterday 
from Mr. Moore, the Inspector at Liver- 
pool, stating that a cargo of cattle landed 
from Baltimore consisted of 99 animals, 
and 9 undressed carcases. Twenty-six 
animals had been thrown overboard on 
the voyage, and a post-mortem exami- 
nation of those which had been killed 
showed the existence of splenic fever in 
six cases. Indeed, without any wish to 
alarm the House, this case appeared to 
him to be much worse than former cases. 
In this instance prompt measures had 
been taken to destroy everything con- 
nected with the cattle. He was glad to 
find that the Americans recognized that 
they were doing right in this country in 
providing that American cattle at present 
should be slaughtered on board. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, having regard 
to the approaching termination of the 
Session, he can now name a day when 
the Addresses for the appointment of the 
Commissions to inquire into Corrupt 
Practices will be moved ? 

Mr. DODDS asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, having regard 
to the fact that so many Members are 
desirous of leaving town, he will fix the 
day for moving Addresses to the Crown 
for Royal Commissioners to inquire into 
the alleged corrupt practices in certain 
Parliamentary Boroughs? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am afraid I can only give the 


Mr. Mundella 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman_op- 
pone (Mr. Gibson) the answer which 
have given so often—namely, that 
it is impossible, until we see our way 
to the termination of Supply, to make 
any arrangement as to the day on 
which we shall propose to move for 
the Addresses for the appointment of 
the Commissions to inquire into Corrupt 
Practices. We still hope that Supply 
may be completed on Nraday night, 
If so, my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General will, on an early day 
next week, move for the appointment of 
these Commissions. In the present state 
of uncertainty it would be impossible 
for me to give any more definite answer 
than this. It may be, perhaps, con- 
venient that I should take this oppor- 
tunity to mention that I understand it 
would be very generally for the con- 
venience of the House that we should 
sit on Saturday at 12 o’clock, for the 
Committee on the Burials Bill. We 
shall propose also, if there is time, to 
proceed with the second reading of the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill; and, 
if it should be convenient for the House, 
with any other Government Business 
on the Paper. To-night I will also just 
mention the hope that we may be 
allowed to enter upon Supply without 
any delay this evening. I observe 
that there are on the Paper a large 
number of Notices on going into Oom- 
mittee of Supply, which, of course, hon. 
Members have a right to move; but, as 
I stated on Tuesday night, the Busi- 
ness of Supply is assuming really a very 
urgent character, and as it is probable 
there will be considerable discussion on 
the Irish Votes, I trust the House will 
go into Committee without any un- 
necessary delay. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
resume it is only intended to take 
overnment Business on Saturday; in 
fact, that the Sitting is to be given for 
the purpose of enabling the Government 
Business to be proceeded with. 
Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Certainly, that is our intention. 
Mr.PARNELLasked the Government, 
before they gave their irrevocable assent, 
to consider whether they could not pass 
one solitary Bill for Ireland this year, 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) with reference 
to the registration of voters in Ireland. 
The Bill now stood for the stage of 
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Report ; and he would only urge upon 
the noble Marquess the propriety of 
making some exception in favour of a 
Bill which had the unanimous assent of 
the House in all its stages up to this 
time, and so permit the Trish embers 
to return to Ireland and say that they had, 
at all events, obtained one measure. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he had a No- 
tice on the Paper with reference to the 
Navy; but, in compliance with the ap- 
peal of the noble Weraiess, he did not 
intend to proceed with it. He proposed 
to take it to-morrow, when he under- 
stood there would be Supply put down 
for the Evening Sitting. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the noble Marquess to give an under- 
taking that the House should not sit 
beyond 6 o’clock on Saturday. 

Mr. J. COWEN hoped that, before 
the Session terminated, a statement 
would be made respecting Eastern 
Affairs, and that there would be a dis- 
cussion on the subject. He would like 
to know from the noble Marquess when 
that statement would be made; and, 
whether it would be convenient to take 
the discussion on the Appropriation Bill, 
or in any other form? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In reply to the hon, Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen), I think, if a de- 
bate on foreign affairs is desired, it will 
probably be most convenient to raise the 
discussion on the Appropriation Bill. In 
reply to the hon. and gallant Baronet 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), I think it 
would be very inconvenient if I were to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to 
the hour at which we shall rise on 
Saturday. I think, also, it would not be 
conducive to the despatch of Business 
if it was understood that we are to rise 
at 6 o’clock.on Saturday night. I wish 
very much that I could respond to the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell). The Bill he refers 
to has met with considerable sup- 
port from all parts of the House; but 
on the next page of the Notice Paper I 
see a great many Amendments to it, and 
I do not think it would be fair to the 
House generally, when we ask the 
House to give way for the convenience 
of the Government, that we should make 
an exception in favour of a Bill brought 
in by a private Member. If the hon. 
Member could induce some of those hon. 
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ment down to the Bill to withdraw them, 
perhaps the House might not be indis- 
posed to agree to his request. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABLE AND 
GATEKEEPER OF THE PHOENIX PARK. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he will, before 
the Vote for Public Buildings (Ireland) 
is taken, furnish a Return showing the 
appointments made during the last six 
years to the posts of Park Constable and 
Park Gatekeeper in the Phoonix Park, 
and the names and religious persuasion 
of each man so appointed ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will allow 
me to reply to his Question. I have 
every reason to hope that the Vote for 
Public Buildings (Ireland) will be taken 


‘this evening; and there will, conse- 


quently, be no possibility of furnishing 
any Return with respect to the appoint- 
ments referred to by the hon. Member. 
As, however, the religious persuasion is 
not taken into consideration in making 
these appointments, there would be no 
means of obtaining the information sug- 
gested in the Question. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOTS AT 
DUNGANNON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it true that Mr. Whelan, R.M. has 
reported that Sub-Inspector Webb, now 
stationed at Dungannon, is totally ineffi- 
cient; and, if so, whether he intends to 
act on this representation by superseding 
him ; and, whether he has yet instructed 
the police authorities to arrest the pub- 
lican, Simpson, who was sworn by John 
M‘Cann to have fired the shot which 
killed O’Rorke ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reference 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to state that I am not 
aware, nor ever heard, of Mr. Whelan’s 
Report relative to Sub-Inspector Webb. 
When I was in Dublin last week I saw 
Mr. Ryan, the resident magistrate, who 
had the direction of the police at Dun- 
gannon ; and he informed me that, in 
his opinion, Sub-Inspector Webb exer- 
cised great forbearance and judgment 
during the riots, and showed great 
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art of the Question, I must refer the 

on. Member to my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
' for Ireland, as it does not come within 
the province of the Chief Secretary. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): With respect 
to the hon. Member’s further Question, 
I may say that I have called on the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor to give me a 
full Report of the proceedings with re- 
spect to the Dungannon riots, and to 
state what steps have been taken against 
the rioters. When I receive his Report 
I shall be able to give the hon. Member 
the information he asks. 


THE CENSUS BILL. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked, Whe- 
ther the Government could fix a day for 
the Census Bill, which was one of those 
measures which must be passed this 
Session ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he hoped the Bill 
might be taken on Saturday. If it could 
not be taken on that day, then it would 
come on early next week. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask 
the noble Marquess, Whether the House 
was to meet to-morrow; and, if so, 
would Business then be proceeded with ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the Ground Game Bill 
would be put down for third reading 
to-morrow at 2, and Supply must neces- 
sarily be the first Order to-morrow 
night. 


THE EXCISE—DISMISSAL OF MR. 
JAMES WALSH. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to a leading article 
in the ‘“QOivil Service Gazette,” for 
April 25th, relating to the dismissal of 
Mr. James Walsh, an officer of Excise; 
and if it is true, as therein stated, that 
the inquiry asked for by that officer has 
been refused him; if it is usual when 
officers of Excise deny, or offer such ex- 
planations as to modify the charges made 
against them, to dismiss such officers 
without an independent inquiry by supe- 
rior’ and disinterested officials; and, if 
such an independent inquiry was not 
held in Mr. Walsh’s case, whether he 
will now grant facilities for holding it? 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I have not seen the article in The Civil 
Service Gazette; but I have ascertained 
the facts of the case to which the hon. 
and learned Member alludes. I find 
that Mr. Walsh was dismissed in 1878 
after several serious offences. His case 
was fully investigated by his immediate 
superior officers, and his explanations 
twice considered by the Board of Inland 
Revenue. It was also reported to the 
Treasury, and there appears to be no 
ground for any further inquiry into the 
case. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o 0 — 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
COLONIES. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
that he had intended to call attention to 
the present financial position of the 
Colonies generally, and he believed such 
a subject would have been of consider- 
able practical importance at the present 
moment, both as Soaéinis on the finances 
in India and also the condition of those 
territories in South Africa which as yet 
was undetermined. However, he knew 
at that period of the Session such an im- 
portant question could not receive the 
attention itdeserved; and after the appeal 
made by the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Marquess 
of Hartington) he should not proceed 
with the subject. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—ADMISSION OF VISITORS. 

Mr. COOPE appealed to those hon. 
Members who had Notices on the Paper 
of Business to withdraw them, in order 
to facilitate Supply. He himself hap- 
pened to have a Notice with reference to 
granting the public increased facilities 
for admission to the National Gallery, 
and with reference to placing also greater 
facilities in the way of students. He 
was not desirous of interposing between 
the House and Supply, and should not 
press the matter, if the Government 
could give him an assurance that they 
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would not be likely to let the matter slip 
during the Recess. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, he was glad to be 
able to give not only the assurance 
asked for, but something more. Not 
only would steps be taken hereafter, 
but steps had already been taken to 
secure the object of the hon. Member. 
A slight increase in the cost of the neces- 
sary Staff had been sanctioned by the 
Treasury, and the Gallery would be 
opened every week in the year. A small 
fee would be charged to the students, 
not with any idea of making money out 
of the admission, but simply to limit 
the numbers who would go to the Gallery 
on the students’ days. 

Mr. COOPE hoped the number of 
days on which students were admitted 
would be increased. At present they 
were only two days per week. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could not give any undertaking 
on this point. If fees were to be charged 
on students’ days, and the latter were to 
be increased, the number of free days 
would be very seriously limited. 


STATE OF TIRELAND—IRISH POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
regretted that he was not altogether ina 
position to accede to the appeal of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) with regard to private Members 
giving way with their Motions to facili- 
tate the progress of Government Busi- 
ness. That appeal would probably have 
been accepted by everybody but for a 
very unforeseen and surprising occurrence 
which took place on Tuesday, respecting 
the course the Government announced 
it to be their intention to pursue; and, 
under the circumstances of that occur- 
rence, he felt it his duty toask them foran 
explanation of their intentions with re- 
spect to the policy to be followed towards 
Ireland, more particularly with reference 
to the new development of that policy 
foreshadowed by the speech of the Chief 
Secretary forIreland. The Government 
had recently been asked by Members of 
both Houses of Parliament whether, in 
their opinion, they could, with any 
safety, prorogue Parliament without 
first asking that some additional and 
exceptional powers should be conferred 
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upon the Irish Executive for the preser- 
vation of peace in that country. The 
Government had replied that, in their 
opinion, the state of Ireland did not 
call for any departure from their ori- 
ginal purpose. If, however, the state 
of Ireland did not improve, and further 
disturbances and outrages should take 
place, they would undoubtedly consider 
it their duty to call Parliament together 
and submit measures for the preserva- 
tion of peace. That was the reply he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) received to 
a Question he put to the right hon. 
Gentleman on Monday last, and practi- 
cally the same answer was given in the 
other House to a Question put by Lord 
Oranmore and Browne; and with it he 
and others, who were interested in the 
state of Ireland, had to be satisfied. 
On Tuesday, however, in reply to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell), the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland announced a totally different 
version of the policy previously pro- 
claimed. The right hon. Gentleman 
reiterated his determination, if occasion 
should arise, to ask Parliament for ad- 
ditional powers ; but accompanied that 
reiteration with a statement, by way of 
threat, that if the Government were 
forced, by the exercise of therights of pro- 
perty, to ask Parliament for additional 
powers, any measure for the preserva- 
tion of peace he might think it necessary 
to submit would be accompanied by a 
measure which would relieve them from 
having to enforce the law as far as those 
rights of property were concerned. 
That was a very important announce- 
ment ; and he thought the House ought 
to consider in connection with it what 
was the real cause of the disturbed state 
of Ireland at the present time, and what 
was the cause likely to lead the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to ask Parliament 
for additional powers. That cause was 
the land. The distress had almost en- 
tirely passed away, and the only dis- 
turbing cause in Ireland at the present 
time was the land; and it arose, without 
doubt, from the claims of one class—the 
landlords—to retain the land, conflicting 
with the claims of another class—the 
tenants—to obtain the land. Although 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had re- 
luctantly, and against his will, been 
compelled, aftercareful and detailed con- 
sideration of the circumstances of Ireland 
—although, after trying the Irish land- 
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lords under the most comprehensive in- 
dictment, he had been obliged to come 
to the conclusion that he could not with 
justice hold the landlords responsible 
for the disturbances, he, nevertheless, 
thought proper to add that if he should 
be compelled, by the recurrence of 
scenes of violence arising out of the 
conflicting claims between landlords and 
their opponents, to come to Parliament 
for powers to enforce the law, he should 
accompany his request for those powers 
with a measure which would deprive 
landlords of all or some of their rights. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
noble Lord that reference to a past de- 
bate of the present Session was irre- 

lar. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had been careful not to quote 
the exact words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but, undoubtedly, the House was 
given to understand that it was the in- 
tention of the Government, in certain 
circumstances, toaccompany any measure 
for giving the Irish Executive excep- 
tional powers to deal with disturbance 
with one that would deprive the land- 
lord class of a portion, if not the whole, 
of the rights which they wished to 
exercise. He did not wish to contem- 
plate that serious eventuality; but he 
desired to call the attention of the House 
to the prospect before them on the eve of 
the Prorogation. They knew that the 
landlords in Ireland, during the coming 
autumn and winter, would continue to 
exercise their just and lawful rights with 
the justice and moderation which the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted, against 
his will, had hitherto characterized 
them; but they also knew that those 
rights would be resisted more violently 
than ever by the people, who had been 
officially informed, if he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) rightly understood the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that if their 
resistance should lead to sufficient vio- 
lence and disturbance the Chief Secretary 
would accompany a demand for powers 
to repress that violence and disturbance 
with a measure which would enrich the 
promoters of disorder with a portion of 
the property belonging to the class 
against whom they had been so long 
fighting. In a word, the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Irish policy 
amounted to this. He said to the land- 
lords—‘‘ It is perfectly true that by the 
exercise of your rights you may force 
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me to ask Parliament for powers to re- 
strict the natural liberties of the Irish 
na 2 and by so doing you will un- 
doubtedly falsify my predictions and 
discredit my policy; but I warn you that 
if it becomes necessary for me to do this, 
you will get, in addition, something which 
you will not like and which you will not 
have bargained for.” The tenants were, 
in effect, promised that, in that case, any 
measure for the preservation of the 
peace would be accompanied by another 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill. This 
was the natural and only construction 
which could be put upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words and upon the policy 
of the Government ; and it was proved 
to be the right construction from the 
fact that the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), in frank and candid lan- 
guage, on being made acquainted with 
this new policy of the Government, de- 
clared that he was in a measure satis- 
fied. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
again transgressing. He has no right to 
quote the language of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
apologizing, said, it was difficult altoge- 
ther to avoid referring to what had been 
said on former occasions. The House, 
however, would see, from facts which 
must be in the recollection of hon. 
Members, that the construction he had 
placed upon the words of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was the right one. 
He had no doubt that the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, that of 
smoothing the way for the Irish Votes 
—had been gained. But if the hon. 
Member for Cork City and his Ool- 
leagues were conciliated by the new 
policy which had been foreshadowed by 
the Government, what, he asked, was 
the position of other hon. Members who 
felt that if the hon. Member for Cork 
City took such a favourable view of this 
new policy that he intended not to offer 
the Government any protracted opposi- 
tion, the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers must, of necessity, be violently 
opposed to those principles which were 
successfully maintained in the debates on 
the Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill? ‘The reason why he had 
brought this matter before the House 
was that, all through the Session, the 
policy of the Government on Irish ques- 
tions had been to use one kind of lan- 
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to the Home Rule Party; and 

then, by implication or ambiguous ex- 
essions, to convey to other hon. Mem- 
se that the language used to that 
Party did not bear the construction that 
would be naturally put upon it, and 
that, consequently, no one need be 
alarmed. This course, whether the Eng- 
lish Members or the Irish Members 
were being deceived as to the intentions 
of the Government, could not be satisfac- 
tory ; and he did not think the Govern- 
ment could complain if hon. Members 
were disinclined to turn to the consider- 
ation of Supply for the Crown in Ire- 
land, without first calling upon Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to say frankly and 
clearly how far they intended to go in 
the direction of concession to the Party 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
It was of the utmost importance that 
the Government should make a clear de- 
claration on the subject, in order that it 
might be seen whether that was really 
their policy or not. One of the gravest 
charges brought against the late Go- 
vernment was that they had kept Par- 
liament in the dark as to their inten- 
tions; and he thought the present Go- 
vernment were running the risk of 
making themselves liable to the same 
accusation. They knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to treat the dis- 
turbances in Ulster by appealing to the 
magistracy; but what they wanted to 
know was, how long the state of Ireland 
was to continue disturbed, and the law 
to be violated, and the enforcement of 
the law to be defied? How many land- 
lords, he asked, or agents were to be 
shot; how many sheriffs’ officers and 
bailiffs were to be successfully resisted 
by the people ; how many head of cattle 
and flocks of sheep were to be mutilated, 
before Ireland should be in that condi- 
tion which would lead the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to the conclusion that 
the ordinary law was insufficient to 
cope with the emergency? The right 
hon. Gentleman kept saying—‘‘ We are 
determined to enforce the law and main- 
tain it,’’? when all the time the law was 
not being enforced, nor order being 
maintained. He would give the House 
a practical proof of the state of Ireland 
as compared with its state some years 
ago. When the Zulu War broke out, 
the demand for troops was so great that 
the Military Forces in Ireland were re- 
duced to 10,000 men. Such was the 
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state of things two years ago. Now 
there were 21,000 effective troops in 
Ireland, while the Constabulary was re- 
cruited up to its full strength. Yet, ifa 
war chanced to break out.to-morrow, or 
things were to go wrong in Afghanistan, 
he challenged the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to say whether he would be able 
to reduce the military force in Ireland by 
a single man. Such was the condition of 
the country. The fact was the Govern- 
ment were attempting to do in Ireland, 
by means of military display, what they 
ought to be doing by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and they were endeavouring to 
impress on the minds of the Irish people 
that their country was verging on a state 
of martial law. That statement could 
be proved by a reference to the speeches 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland—not, 
indeed, by those made in reply to Con- 
servative Members; for when they en- 
deavoured to impress upon the Govern- 
ment that the state of distress in Ire- 
land was so bad that a grant for its 
relief ought to be made from the Im- 
perial Treasury, they were told that 
they exaggerated, and when they re- 
ferred to paragraphs in the newspapers 
describing the very serious condition of 
affairs, the answer was that they were 
unnecessarily frightened. But when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland came to re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Cork City, 
or the hon. Member for Tipperary, he 
had no hesitation in enumerating a 
series of the most frightful outrages— 
enough to make one’s blood run cold— 
to show that the Irish Government were 
scarcely in a position to protect life and 
property as matters stood. Now, he 
wanted to know—and he thought they 
had aright to ask—what,when the time 
arrived at which even the Government 
would think it necessary to take some 
extra step to vindicate the law, would 
be the nature of those measures which 
the right hon. Gentleman foreshadowed 
the other night? Was he going 
to re-introduce the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, or some 
measure of a still larger kind? Was 
the measure to be a temporary one, or 
one of a permanent character? Would 
it apply to all Ireland, or only parts of 
it? The right hon. Gentleman, a few 
evenings ago, made a pathetic appeal to 
hon. Members from Ireland to have con- 
fidence in the Government, to give them 
@ year or six months to see whether 
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their reasonable desires could not be 
complied with. But he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and his Friends did not re- 
pose implicit confidence in the Govern- 
ment. It was.a new fashion, he might 
add, although it appeared not to be out 
of Order, seeing that the Speaker had 
not called it in question, to apply the 
epithets ‘‘ wicked and cowardly ”’ in that 
House to the speech of a Member de- 
livered outside it. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) could not himself see the 
wisdom or propriety of that course. It 
appeared to him that if the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was justified in the use 
of those words, he ought to be justified 
in taking steps to obviate the mischief 
which might arise from the speech to 
which they related, and to prevent 
similar speeches from being delivered 
in future. Ifthe epithets were in Order, 
and were properly applied to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), he knew of other {speeches to 
which similar epithets might with equal 
justice be applied. - It would apply, 
among others, to a speech made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright), in which he told the Irish 
people that Irish questions would be 
dealt with by the Liberal Party with 
more desperate determination than 
hitherto. Those words, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, conveyed more to the 
Irish ear than anything which had been 
said by the hon. Member for Tipperary ; 
and the same observation applied to the 
celebrated Mid Lothian speech, in which 
the explosion at Clerkenwell Prison, and 
the events which occurred at Manchester, 
were spoken ef as having brought the 
Irish Church and Land Questions within 
the range of practical politics. But if 
the use of the word “wicked” was 
allowable as applied to such speeches as 
that of the hon. Member for Tipperary, 
then he must say that of all the speeches 
he had ever listened to or read that 
made by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
himself on Tuesday night was the most 
wicked and cowardly. It was an incen- 
diary speech, delivered by a Minister of 
the Crown, and it was of that speech 
that he now asked for an explanation 
before the House went into Committee 


of Supply. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
“eon by the re- 


not be tempted or 
marks of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
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Randolph Churchill) to make any reply 
whatever to his personal attack. If the 
noble Lord and those who agreed with 
him really held the sentiments to which 
he gave expression at the end of his 
speech, he was content to leave them to 
do so. Until the noble Lord came to the 
close of his observations, he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was quite in the dark as to the 
object which he had in view. He hoped, 
however, that the House would not, on 
the present occasion, allow itself to be 
dragged into a great Irish debate, for 
there was Business before it which 
was likely to lead to considerable dis- 
cussion. The noble Lord might have 
made his remarks about the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary on Monday evening 
and the rest of his speech last evening. 
The noble Lord wished for an explana- 
tion of a speech which he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had made on Tuesday evening, 
and he did not know whether he would 
be quite in Order in complying with the 
request; but he felt obliged, to some 
extent to do so. [ Cries of “‘ No, no!”’] 
He would only doit to this extent— 
that he was quite content to rest on 
what he then said. He desired neither 
to add to, nor to take anything from, the 
speech which the noble Lord had brought 
before the House; and he would further 
say he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
that that speech was fairly reported in 
most of the organs of public opinion. 
The noble Lord said he heard it; but if 
so, he either paid no attention to it, or, 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was sorry to say, 
must have intentionally misrepresented 


it. 

Eart PEROY rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was in Order in charging an- 
other Member of the House with having 
intentionally misrepresented him ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
noble Lord would have done well to have 
risen at the end of his noble Friend’s 
speech. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. He wished to know if 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Order 
in referring to him (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) as he had done, when he 
merely repeated the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he was in 
Order or not, that he was completely 
mistaken if he supposed that he had 
any intention of misrepresenting him. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in that 
ease, the noble Lord had omitted a very 
important sentence in the speech of his 
(Mr. W. E. Forster’s) to which he had 
objected, and of which he asked for an 
explanation. What he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had said was that, in looking 
forward to the possibility, certainly not 
the probability—for he most earnestly 
hoped and believed the Government 
would not be driven to the necessity—of 
having to ask for further measures to 
preserve the peace in Ireland, if, at 
the same time, they found, what they 
did not expect to find, that the landlords 
in Ireland were, to a great extent, making 
use of their powers—— 

Mr. ONSLOW rose to Order. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had been in- 
formed that it was not in Order to make 
quotations from the speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman on Tuesday; and 
he wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was in Order in quoting 
from the same speech ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Rule 
was that no quotations could be made 
from speeches in the current Session, 
and could only be allowed by permission 
of the House. The statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman had been im- 
pugned by the noble Lord; and the 
House was aware that it was usual, when 
a Member rose in such circumstances to 
make a personal explanation, to extend 
to him considerable indulgence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was not 
quite in accordance with the hon. Mem- 
ber’s (Mr. Onslow’s) usual courtesy to 
allow a man to be attacked and not to 
allow him to defend himself. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman must be somewhat 
excited in the matter, otherwise he would 
scarcely wish the House to depart from 
its usual practice, which was that a charge 
should not be made by a Member on 
a fellow Member, and that the latter 
should be prevented from replying. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should be very 
short in what he had to say. The words 
he wished to repeat, when he was inter- 
rupted, and what he had said on Tuesday 
was, if the landlords were to any great 
extent making use of their powers so as 
to force the Government to support them 
‘‘in the exercise of injustice ;” but those 
words, which made a material difference 
in the sentence referred to, the noble 
Lord had altogether left out. What he 
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had stated was simply that the Govern- 
ment, if they found, as they did not ex- 
pect to find, that the landlords were 
making use of their legal powers for the 
purpose of injustice, and, at the same 
time, they found that in order to carry out 
the law it was necessary to ask for still 
greater powers than existed at present, 
they would not ask for such additional 
powers without asking, at the same time, 
for safeguards against the injustice. If 
the noble Lord, even at the present period 
of the Session, thought that the Govern- 
ment ought to apply for greater powers, 
it was his duty to bring the matter by a 
definite Resolution before the House. 
Mr. GIBSON desired to offer a few 
remarks in reference to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The other even- 
ing he (Mr. Gibson) spoke immediately 
after the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
believed—and he was sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself would readily 
admit—that he had not then used any 
words to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man could take exception. On that oc- 
casion he had, unfortunately, not heard 
the whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, and he then understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to have spoken not un- 
generously and not unreasonably of the 
Irish landlords. When, however, he 
came the next morning to read quietly 
and calmly the sentences of the right 
hon. Gentleman which he had not heard 
the previous night, but to which his at- 
tention had been called by some hon. 
Members, he regretted extremely that 
those sentences should have been uttered 
by the right hon. Gentleman; not that 
he thought for a moment that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended by those sen- 
tences to convey the meaning which 
might possibly be put — them by an 
excited Irish people. ot only were 
those sentences unfortunate, but they 
were uncalled for; because the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the earlier part of his 
speech, had in reasonable, moderate, and 
not ungenerous language, paid a tribute 
to the conduct of the Irish landlords by 
stating that, as far as he knew, they 
were not at present abusing their posi- 
tion, and had not given occasion for the 
outrages that had recently occurred in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, in the first place, that he must 
honestly say, as far as he was able to 
learn, that the danger to be guarded 
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against was not caused by the action of 
the landlords; in the second place, that 
the cases which had been brought before 
him were not those in which the in- 
dividual landlords had been to blame; 
in the third place, that for many of the 
things to which he had referred the 
landlords were not to blame. These 
were the three tributes which the right 
hon. Gentleman had paid to the conduct 
of the Irish landlords, and which he (Mr. 
Gibson) himself had thought were not 
unreasonable and were not ungenerous. 
In these circumstances, he thought it un- 
fortunate that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have gratuitously and unneces- 
sarily suggested the possibility that these 
blameless and trustworthy landlords 
might, in the course of the next few 
months, conduct themselves so unjustly 
and so tyrannically that it would be ne- 
cessary, in bringing in a Peace Preser- 
vation Bill, to accompany it with a Bill 
dealing with civil rights. He was satis- 
fied that nothing could be further from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention 
than to intend a meaning so injurious as 
that by the language he had used ; but 
they had to deal, not with the meaning 
which the right hon. Gentleman attached 

to his language, but with that which 
would be put upon ambiguous and sug- 
gestive words when they were read by 
the Irish population. Therefore it was 
that he understood that the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), in making the obser- 
vations he had done upon the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman, intended 
to give the right hon. Gentleman an op- 
portunity of giving some explanation of 
the meaning he attached to his words, 

and to state that meaning in a clear and 
precise way, so as to preclude any in- 
jurious interpretation being placed upon 
his language. He (Mr. Gibson) had 
listened to-night with regret to the words 
of the right. hon. Gentleman, which he 
was afraid had not made his meaning 
more satisfactory or less unfortunate, be- 
cause they were the practical adoption, 

without qualification, of the words he had 
used on Tuesday. Indeed, the words 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
used went beyond those he had used on 
the former occasion; because he now 
stated that the Government would not 
be justified in asking for increased 
powers without, at the same time, taking 
safeguards against the landlords. 


Mr. Gibson 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was aware that he had stated that he 
should only ask for such safeguards 
against the landlords in case there was 
reason to believe that they were abusing 
their powers. 

Mr. GIBSON, speaking for himself 
in the utmost sincerity, was satisfied in 
his own mind that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not intend his words to bear 
the injurious meaning of which they 
were susceptible; but he regretted to 
say that they were susceptible of that 
injurious meaning. Did not what the 
right hon. Gentleman said amount, 
in plain English, to this—that no Peace 
Preservation Act was to be introduced 
unconnected with another measure deal- 
ing with civil rights ? They were deal- 
ing, not with the meaning attached to 
his words by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but with that which would be attached to 
them by a keen and intelligent popula- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said on Tuesday thatyif the Government 
found that the landlords of Ireland were, 
to any great extent, making use of their 
powers so as to force the Government 
to support them in the exercise of in- 
justice, a Peace Preservation Bill would 
be accompanied by a Bill releasing the 
Government from the obligation of sup- 
porting them in such injustice. Was 
that the real meaning which the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to attach to 
his statement? What would be thought 
if a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
after stating that it was his unfortunate 
and painful duty, after having satisfied 
himself that it was the only way to 
maintain law and order in Ireland, to 
ask Parliament to pass a Peace Preser- 
vation Act, were to say that, having ar- 
rived at that supreme decision after 
adequate deliberation, the Government 
would be unwilling to exercise their es- 
sential function unless Parliament would 
also give its assent to a Bill dealing 
with civil rights ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
he had said nothing of the kind. What 
he did say was, that if the Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that the 
landlords were making use of their 
powers for the purpose of injustice, then 
it might be necessary to bring in a 
Bill dealing with civil rights, in order 
to have a safeguard against the abuse 
of them. 
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Mr. GIBSON wished to know what 
the right hon. Gentleman meant by the 
word ‘‘ injustice ?”’ If the landlords were 
to commit a crime, or were to break the 
law, they would be amenable to justice. 
Therefore, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man must mean was, that if he found 
that the landlords were legally enforcing 
their legal rights in a way that did not 
commend itself to him and to the Go- 
vernment, he would bring in a Bill 
dealing with civil rights. If that was 
his meaning, his statement was a very 
dangerous, a very mischievous, and a 
very misleading one to go forth in Ire- 
land. It was hard enough to get re- 
spect for the law and its administration 
in Ireland at present; but when a re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown spoke 
of the enforcement by legal means of 
legal rights in that country as injustice 
that difficulty would be largely increased 
The mode of speaking of the right hon. 
Gentleman was one to be deprecated. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean that 
there was a justice superior to the justice 
ofthelaw? Was the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to draw a distinction between 
the justice administered by the Queen’s 
Courts and that which might be laid 
down by some irresponsible person at an 
agitation meeting, and who might incite 

people to revile, repudiate, and resist the 
law of the land? How was that distinc- 
tion to be taken? Some action of the 
Irish landlords might be just and reason- 
able. Who was to discriminate between 
the decisions in favour of landlords that 
might be upheld, and those which were 
to be cast aside into the category of 
those that were to be stigmatized as 
open to the charge of injustice and 
tyranny ? Were the decisions of the 
Queen’s Courtsin Irelandto be submitted 
to the review of the Irish Executive, or 
what was the meaning which might be 
gathered or derived from these unfor- 
tunate, ambiguous, and loose words in 
the two sentences of the right hon. 
Gentleman the other evening? The hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had 
no difficulty in saying that they held out 
a distinct premium to disturbance and 
agitation; and he suggested that it 
might be worth while to take the pill for 
the sake of the gilding. Irish landlords 
in the past had been forbearing; and he 
(Mr. Gibson) hoped equally with the 
right hon. Gentleman that, in future, 
they would be just as forbearing, and 
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that they would not allow any angry 
words that were used in that House or 
elsewhere, or anything else, to turn 
them from their line of charity and for- 
bearance, as far as was consistent with 
the support of their families and the 
discharge of their necessary obligations. 
He hoped sincerely that no Peace Pre- 
servation Act would be necessary. He 
ventured to say every loyal subject of 
the Queen, whether he was English or 
Irish, hoped the very same thing; but 
if, unfortunately, it should become ne- 
cessary to pass a Peace Preservation Act, 
the Government were bound to make up 
their minds on that question by con- 
sidering what was necessary to maintain 
law and order. There were no conceiv- 
able circumstances which could justify 
an Executive Government, once they had 
deliberately made up their minds that 
law and order could not be maintained 
without a Peace Preservation Act, in 
suggesting in the same breath that that 
duty would be made dependent on any 
conditions. The very moment the Exe- 
cutive Government said the performance 
of that supreme duty wend be depen- 
dent on conditions, government ceased 
and anarchy began. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would read quietly to himself 
the two sentences referred to he would 
see that very dangerous meanings might 
be taken from them. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I rise to 
Order. Is the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General 
for Ireland in Order in alluding to a 
speech in a past debate of the present 
Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt a refer- 
ence to a past debate of the present 
Session is out of Order; but I am bound 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, having made 
a personal explanation as to one of his 
speeches, that speech is now before the 
House. 

Mr. GIBSON: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


“He would go further, and say, under any 
circumstances, if it was found that injustice and 
tyranny were largely committed—though he did 
not believe such would be the case—it would 
then be their serious duty to consider what their 
action should be, and he did not think that any 
man in the House would expect him to remain 
any longer the instrument of that injustice.”’— 
[3 Hansard, cclv. 2023.] 


What was the meaning of the sentence 
that he had just read? He (Mr. Gibson) 
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did not speak of the meaning which the 
right hon. Gentleman might have had 
in his mind; but the meaning which 
might be at once attached to those words 
by those who would read them in Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman had 
already pointed to the possibility of 
further legislation; but might not the 
meaning of the sentence he (Mr. Gib- 
son) had just quoted be that if he found 
—there was not the slightest reason to 
anticipate it—that the landlords were 
guilty of what he might think amounted 
to injustice in the enforcement of legal 
process, he would withhold the protec- 
tion of the law in the enforcement of 
that process ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
entitled to take a solitary quotation from 
a remark and give that quotation an 
interpretation different from the English 
language, and to omit entirely all the 
other statements in the speech. He was 
not going to be either annoyed or dis- 
turbed by the ‘right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had read the 
entire sentence in itsintegrity. It might 
mean that the Executive Government 
would not lend its assistance to the 
enforcement of the law. If that con- 
versation did no other good than to elicit 
a distinct disclaimer from the right hon. 
Gentleman that that was his meaning, it 
would not have been useless. He had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
mean that in no circumstances would the 
enforcement of the processes of the law 
be omitted without fresh legislation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it seemed 
to him impossible for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to have heard his 
speech without knowing that what he 
had then stated over and over again was 
that it was their duty to carry out the 
law as it stood. 

Mr. GIBSON was extremely glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had made that 
statement. He was glad to have elicited 
some explanation of an unfortunate sen- 
tence in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech; and he sincerely hoped when 
next the right hon. Gentleman addressed 
the House on such a subject as that he 
would speak in the same moderate way 
as he did in the earlier part of his 
speech, and would remember that it was 
not enough to have clear views in his 
own mind, but that it was necessary to 
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avoid ambiguous and doubtful language, 
which was open to decidedly mischievous 
misconceptions, and which might do a 
great deal of harm, although the right 
hon. Gentleman himself might never for 
a moment have anticipated when he used 
the words that any injurious interpre- 
tation could have been put upon them. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
debate showed the wisdom of the Rules 
of the House, which provided that 
speeches in previous debates should not 
be referred to. They had now for an 
hour and more been considering critically 
the language used by his right hon. 
Friend several nights ago, although the 
speech in question was made in the pre- 
sence both of the noble Lord who had 
introduced this discussion (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and also of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just satdown (Mr. Gibson). It was un- 
fortunate that such an irregular course 
should have been taken; and, being per- 
mitted now, he (Mr. Law) did not see 
how it might not be equally followed on 
other occasions in regard to any speech 
which an hon. or right hon. Gentleman 
might make. And were they thus to call 
upon hon. Members, perhaps a month or 
more after they had spoken, to answer 
for and justify not only what was the 
natural and plain meaning of their 
words, but what, by some possible and 
perverted ingenuity, those words might 
be interpreted to mean? Such a course 
might be interesting to some hon. Gen- 
tlemen ; but at that period of a laborious 
Session, and that hour of the evening, 
he thought it was hardly a profitable 
way of occupying the time of the House. 
They were engaged in an inquiry whether 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was jus- 
tified in making a statement—not of 
what he was going to do, but of some- 
thing which might possibly happen at a 
future day, but which both he and every- 
body else believed would not happen. 
This was the remote and hypothetical 
contingency which they were asked to set 
about considering. Well, in the course 
of the debate referred to statements were 
made as to the conduct of the landlords 
of Ireland; and his right hon. Friend, 
speaking generally of the conduct of 
landlords in Ireland in terms of praise, 
said that the cases of actual injustice on 
their part which had come under his 
notice were few, and that he had no 
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reason to expect they would become so 
numerous as to drivethe Government into 
any course other than that which they 
had already determined upon. In an- 
swer to some observations of preceding 
speakers, his right hon. Friend went on 
to say that if, contrary to his belief and 
expectations, the conduct of Irish land- 
lords should be such as to effect a great 
amount of injustice, causing such general 
discontent and disorder as to require the 
interposition of the State, he would pro- 
bably accompany any application to Par- 
liament which he might so be forced to 
make for measures of coercion with an 
attempt to curb that injustice. That was 
to say, in the very improbable event of 
the action of the landlords driving the 
people into general lawlessness and 
crime, so that it would be necessary to 
apply for coercive powers, the Govern- 
ment being thus, on the one hand, 
obliged to enforce what it considered, 
and what the House also would consider 
a large amount of injustice, would, on 
the other hand, at the same time, pro- 
bably ask the House, while strengthen- 
ing their hands by coercive legislation, 
to accompany that by some measure 
to enable the law itself to discriminate 
between justice and injustice. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son) listened to the whole of that state- 
ment, and got up afterwards and com- 
plimented the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on the mode- 
ration of his speech. 

Mr. GIBSON explained that he had 
stated distinctly that he had not heard 
those sentences. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) thought it was 
unfortunate, if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not hear those words, 
that he did not resolve to remain silent 
and leave those who did hear them to 
comment upon them. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
heard the words ; and if he then thought 
them objectionable, which he (Mr. Law) 
ventured to doubt, he should have de- 
livered his attack at the time. If hon. 
Gentlemen did not listen to the debates 
going on they should not afterwards con- 
tribute towards making other debates. It 
would have been much more reasonable 
for the noble Lord to have at once got 
up and objected, or asked for an expla- 
nation, instead of waiting in silence for 
some days, and then assailing his (Mr. 
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Law’s) right hon. Friend, because the 
noble Lord had at last discovered, or 
thought he had discovered, that the lan- 
guage of his right hon Friend might be 
misinterpreted by some possible or im- 
possible set of people. It was, how- 
ever, a curious circumstance that the 
ovigge of the speech to which the right 

on. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gibson) had, in such strong lan- 
guage, called attention was the part in 
which the noble Lord saw no harm at all. 
He ventured, however, to say, with all 
respect, that when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman came coolly to con- 
sider the speech of his right hon. Friend, 
he would admit that it did not bear the 
interpretation which he had put upon it. 
But he (Mr. Law) submitted that the 
House should not continue any longer this 
speculative and unprofitable discussion. 
lf the course which had been now pur- 
sued were to become the rule, he was not 
sure that even the ordinarily well-con- 
sidered and measured language of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
(Mr. Gibson) would always stand the 
severe ordeal to which that of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had been subjected ; 
but it was obvious that there would be 
no end to the debates of the House, if 
this irregular course were to be per- 
mitted of interminably discussing pre- 
vious discussions. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he entirely agreed with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) that, as 
to the general Rule, it was very incon- 
venient to go back to discussions which 
had occurred on previous nights. And 
if, on the present occasion, an exception 
might fairly be made to that Rule, it 
arose from the very great importance of 
not running the Lh of any language 
going out to the public in this country, 
and still more in Ireland, on which un- 
fortunate misinterpretations might be 
placed. He thought what was stated 
to-night would remove a misapprehen- 
sion which appeared to have hae put 
on the language of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, not only by Members of 
that House, but by persons out-of-doors 
and by the organs of public opinion. 

**No,no!”’] Well, then, in some places. 
is noble Friend the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
given an opportunity for the removal of 
that false impression, and what had 
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taken place was his justification for 
calling attention to the matter, and not 
leaving the whole of the intentions of the 
Government in a state of possibly mis- 
chievous uncertainty for, perhaps, the 
whole of the Recess. They had been 
told, on the high authority of their great 
national poet, that there was great virtue 
in an ‘if,’ and that “if” was a great 
peacemaker. It seemed on this occasion 
to have been the “if” with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had accompanied 
what he had said as to the possibility of 
his having to ask for further powers that 
had made all the mischief. The right 
hon. Gentleman said if something or 
other, which he did not expect would 
‘happen, should happen, then something 
or other would be done. He thought it 
would have been wiser to have left that 
unsaid. He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not shrink from the 
duty of maintaining law and order in 
Ireland—the right hon. Gentleman had 
said several times that was his determi- 
nation; but he was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman should have thought it neces- 
saty or desirable to add the words to 
which exception was taken by his noble 
Friend. He rejoiced that the right hon. 
Gentleman had had an opportunity of 
explaining and disavowing the inference 
drawn from his statement. If it had 
been left unexplained or disavowed, the 
statement might have led to mischief. 
It was now clearly understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
convey the impression which some per- 
sons had received from it. It was also 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was determined, on the part of the 
Government, to maintain law and order 
in Ireland; and he trusted they should 
find the Government acting up to their 
undoubted and primary duty. He (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) hoped that after 
what had already been said the matter 
should drop, and the House be allowed 
to proceed to Business. 

O’DONOGHUE said, there was 
an impression abroad—in which he did 
not share—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and some other Members of the 
Government were ready to unsay one day 
what they said the day before. He clearly 
understood the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land the other night to say that ifthe 
landlords, in the exercise of their legal 
rights, proceeded to wholesale evictions, 
inflicting what the Government con- 
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sidered injustice, then Ministers should 
appeal to Parliament Bo see to pre- 
vent that being done. He took that to 
be an intimation to the landlords not to 
proceed with evictions—an intimation 
which he hoped they would dutifully 
attend to. 

Mr. DILLON said, for himself, he 
was not satisfied with the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland the other night, although his 
Leader, the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell) appeared to be; for, after 
hearing it, he stated that it would pro- 
bably influence the action of the Irish 
Members during the remainder of the 
Session. He differed from his hon. 
Friend when he used those words. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was clearly out of Order in quoting 
words from the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. DILLON said, he wished to draw 
particular attention to the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland, who said that the meaning 
to be attached to the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was, that if the 
Government found that the landlords 
were exercising a considerable quantity 
of injustice, then the Government pro- 
bably would apply to the House for 
some means to protect the tenants from 
injustice. That was an extraordinary 

ualification of the statement of the 

hief Secretary for Ireland: ‘‘a consider- 
able quantity of injustice,” and, ‘‘ pro- 
bably ” some remedy. It rendered the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
perfectly valueless. The statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was, that if 
the Government was obliged to ask for 
extra powers then they would afford 
fae to the Irish tenants, but not 

efore then. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
was not the statement. The statement 
was, that if they found the landlords 
using their power to inflict injustice, then 
steps would be taken. 

Mr. DILLON said, from his point 
of view, that bore out what he said. 
If the Government was compelled to 
ask for extra powers, then they would 
take steps to protect the tenants. What 
did that cometo? ‘Was he to go home 
to Ireland and tell the tenantry that 
ifthey submitted to injustice peacefully 
they would get no protection ; that the 
condition on which protection would be 
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iven was that they should bring about 
Ssorder ? That was the clear inference 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment. He found himself in accord 
with the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) who had called attention to 
the matter. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there still ap- 
peared to be some doubt as to the pre- 
cise meaning of the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and he would appeal 
to the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington) to set all doubt at rest 
by the favour of a few words. The 
House had a right to ask, after the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, 
wg Mas the Government proposals to 
secure protection for law and order, 
should further powers be deemed neces- 
sary, would be made dependent upon 
the passing by Parliament of another 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill? 

Mr. GORST thought some answer 
ought to be given by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) to 
the question of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin). He (Mr. Gorst) wished to 
ask whether the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on Tuesday night was made for 
the purpose of announcing a new policy 
in Ireland or not? He desired a definite 
statement. He would besorry to attach 
too much meaning to words uttered from 
the Treasury Bench. But he spoke 
more with reference to the effect which 
those words had produced upon a certain 
Party in that House than to the words 
themselves. Why had the Irish Party 
in that House so suddenly withdrawn 
from opposition to the Estimates? Why 
had the right hon. Gentleman thought 
it necessary to threaten Irish landlords? 
It could only be for the purpose of con- 
ciliating the Irish Party in the House. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to be trying to purchase 
the forbearance of that Party at the 

rice of another Compensation for 
nen he Bill. He had a right to 
ask the noble Lord if that was the cor- 
rect interpretation ornot. At all events, 
that was the interpretation put on the 
speech bythe hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon). He thought they were 
entitled to know whether that interpreta- 
tion was right or wrong. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I will only say, in reply to the hon. and 
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learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), that the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
appears to me to have been almost as 
much misrepresented by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) as it has 
been by himself, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £664,461, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Consta- 
bulary Force in Ireland.” 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that the 
newspapers had, of late, been filled with 
penerenns with regard to the action 
that the Irish Party intended to take with 
reference to the Estimates then before 
the Committee. All sorts of instruc- 
tions had been given them by kind in- 
dividuals, who took upon themselves to 
instruct that Party in Parliamentary 
tactics. In all those statements he had 
found a total misapprehension as to the 
nature of the opposition to those Esti- 
mates and to the question they were 
then about to discuss. That question 
was nothing more nor less than this— 
whether Ireland should or should not 
be governed as a Constitutional country 
or by force of arms; and if by the latter, 
whether that kind of government should 
be carried on openly and above-board, 
or by the aid of subterfuge of all kinds. 
In discussing that question he wished 
it to be distinctly understood that they 
were engaged in something far more im- 
certent than a mere squabble about 

stimates. They believed that the 

olice system, which was kept up by the 

stimate then before the Committee, 
ought to be subjected to searching scru- 
tiny and investigation; and, above all, 
they had to consider the very much 
larger and broader question, whether or 
not the people of Ireland were to be kept 
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down by force of arms, or ‘be governed 
in accordance with their desire as a free 
people. In their discussion of that 
question, they had the great advantage 
of having the views of his hon. Friends 
with regard to it expressed with an 
eloquence, lucidity, and force, which had 
not been equalled, by some of the dis- 
tinguished orators who had adorned 
the Liberal Party in England. He was 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright) in his place 
because he wished to draw somewhat 
largely from some speeches, generous, 
high-minded as well as sagacious, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had uttered 
with regard to the real way of govern- 
ing the Irish people. His first quota- 
tion would be from a speech delivered 
on April 2nd, 1849, because it went to 
the root of that question. The right 
hon. Gentleman then said— 

‘‘ What have we been doing all the Session ? 
With the exception of the Jewish Oaths Billand 
the Navigation Laws, our attention has been 
solely taken up with Irish matters. From the 
incessant recurrence of the Irish debate, it would 
seem that the wrongs and evils endured by the 
Trish people are incurable, or else that we lack 
statesmen. I always find that, whoever happens 
to sit on the other side of the Table, always has 
some scheme to propose for the regeneration of 
Treland..... ut the treatment of this Irish 
malady remains ever the same. We have no- 
thing for it still but force and alms. You have 
an armed force there of 50,000 men to keep the 
people quiet, and large Votes are annually re- 
quired to keep the people alive. I presume the 
government by troops is easy and that the 

‘Civil power may snore at ease 
While soldiers fire—to keep the peace !’”’ 
—[3 Hansard, civ. 166.] 


He remembered another speech, which 
would ever remain on his memory, for 
the reason that it was the first speech he 
had had the pleasure of hearing from 
the right hon. Gentleman. That wasa 
speech he made about 12 years ago, 
and that was the first time that he dis- 
covered that infinite power dwelt in the 
voice of a genuine orator, besides the 
great ability and manly heart of the 
right hon. Gentleman in dealing with 
that great national question. The oc- 
casion, he had no doubt, dwelt in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman as it 
did in hisown. Itwasan occasion when 
there was an interchange of sympathy 
and good feeling between the Irish 
people and an English statesman, which, 
to his mind, afforded the best earnest 
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the two countries. It was on the occa: 
sion when an, address was presented by 
the Corporation of Limerick to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He then spoke. of 
the— 


“Connecting link between the working men 
of England and the aspirations, wrongs, and 
claims of a nation that appealed to the same 
working men of England for redress,” 


He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) could not quite 
agree with that sentiment. He thought 
that the hopes of Irishmen were more 
auspicious than those of Englishmen. In 
a certain degree there was, no doubt, a 
connecting link ; but, at any rate, words 
of sympathy such as those did far more 
to being. the two countries together and 
to make Ireland governable than 
100,000 soldiers or police. In the course 
of that speech the right hon. Gentleman 
made some remarks which, curiously 
enough, impressed him so much that, 
although he had not looked at them 
since, he found that his memory was 
almost as accurate as if he had taken 
the words down at the time. He 
said— 

“T called the other day upon a gentleman in 
the City, and he had unrolled before him the 
map of the Shannon. There were a numberof 
little red circles on the map; and I asked what 
they meant, and he said that they represented 
the police stations. I donot know how 
many there were ; but on the banks of the Shan- 
non, as far as the map extended, there were 
probably 200 ; and these are police not armed 
with the truncheon as we are accustomed to 
see police in England, but they are armed 
police, which ought not to exist, and ought not 
to be necessary in any free country.’’ 


The next quotation, which would be the 
last with which he would trouble the 
Committee, was from a speech made a 
little time before, when the country was 
involved in a great agitation on account 
of the Irish Church Question. . The right 
hon. Gentleman, alluding, he believed, 
to a speech made by the present Lord 
Derby, a few days before at Bristol, 
said— 

“In that speech this Cabinet Minister spoke 
vaguely about compensation to tenants. He 
could hardly believe that they wished to become 
the possessors of the land without paying for 
it; that was not a complimentary suggestion. 
He appealed to them to consider what had taken 
place during the last Session. They had had 
nothing but noise and menace, and their only 
satisfaction was this, which he emphatically de- 
clared—namely, that they would not allow the 
British Empire to be pulled to pieces by any 
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such theories. land | and. Ireland were’ in- 
separable now and for ever.” 


[‘* Hear, hear!’’] An hon. Member 
cheers that sentiment of a Tory Cabinet 
Minister. Perhaps he would listen to 
what the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say. 

‘‘ Let me ask you,”’ said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, ‘to look at some matters of detail, and 
see how that Cabinet Minister, the son of the 
Prime Minister, was justified in the statement 
he made. For three years we have had a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Oorpus Act. ‘That means 
that any man could be taken up and put in 
prison by a warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and kept there as long as he thought proper. 
Ido not say that there may not arise an emer- 
gency where it may be necessary to suspend the 
law for the sake of the preservation of peace. 
But this is a matter of passer occurrence in 
Ireland, We have had during the last two 
years, and for a much longer period as you 
know, a condition of agricultural insurrection. 
More than that, there has been, if not open war 
in some parts of Ireland, at any rate, con- 
spiracy and other secret movements of an ap- 
parently reckless character, and, as the result, 
violent outrages such as this country is a 
stranger to. You have had, as you know, also 
great alarms ; the chief magistrates of towns and 
others much occupied, and some places in a 
state of panic. You have had troops moved 
from one partof the Kingdom to the other, and 
armed ships patrolling around the Coast of 
Treland, almost as if the Kingdom were in a state 
of war. Your police, and your soldiers, and 
even the gallows, brought into an unusual and 
unhappy activity. The Home Secretary himself 
admitted that he had become little more of late 
than a Commissioner of Police, so much was the 
disturbances brought continually before him. 
And, more than all this, in Ireland and in 
Canada—in Ireland to keep the peace, and in 
Canada to resist threatened invasion from Irish- 
men in the United States—we are maintaining 
at least 50,000 armed men, paid for out of the 
taxes of the United Kingdom.” 


It was reported that at that point of the 
speech, which was delivered to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s constituents at Bir- 
mingham, those who were listening cried 
out ‘*Shame!” The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say— 


“What I think I might complain of is this— 
that the Cabinet Minister of whom I have 
spoken had no remedy whatever to offer to the 
people at this great Bristol banquet; all he says 
is this—that he will not allow the Empire to 
be pulled in pieces; but I think, that if any 
man is determined to take that course, he should 
at least be able to point out upon what principle 
the Empire can be kept united. Another Mem- 
ber of Parliament, not a general supporter of the 
Government, but sitting on the Opposition side of 
the House, making a speech the other day at Shef- 
field, declared, in the most emphatic manner, that 
while there was breath in his body and blood 
in his veins he would oppose the separation 
of the two countries.” 
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He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) waited for a 
cheer again from the hon. Member 
opposite. 

“Bear in mind that this Gentleman, four or 
five years ago was the most determined sup- 
porter of the slaveholders, that he went so far 
as to offer himself as an Envoy between the 
Emperor of the French and the Parliament of 
England with the object of bringing about the 
recognition as a distinct State of the slave 
holding Confederacy.” 


The right hon. Gentleman, who was then 
referring, he believed, to the late Mr. 
Roebuck, went on to say— 

‘There was every kind of slander of the 
most offensive description uttered by him against 
the people of the Northern States, who deter- 
mined that their Republic should not be pulled 
in pieces ; and now he says that as long as there 
is breath in his body and blood in his veins 
there shall be no separation between Great 
Britain and Ireland. I need not tell you that 
I am not here to-night to argue that question of 
separation, for it is quite unnecessary; but I 
will venture to say this—that the Cabinet 
Ministers who have no remedy to offer but 
merely passages of a speech of defiance like this, 
and the parties and supporters of a Government 
who can speak such passages as I have just 
quoted, they are not true friends of union, but, 
in my opinion, they are the promoters of dis- 
satisfaction and separation.” 

These were only a few of the quotations 
he might make from the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in which he de- 
nounced, in eloquent terms, that main- 
tenance of an enormous police force, 
which was really a military force in dis- 
guise, in order to keep the people down 
by coercion, while refusing to remedy 
their grievances. It might be said that, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
nounced the employment of such a force, 
still they were necessary, because the 
Irish people were so unruly, and so ad- 
dicted to atrocity or outrage, that they 
could not otherwise be kept quiet. He 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, and ‘also, es- 
pecially, to the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose absence they all so deeply re- 
gretted—he meant the Prime Minister— 
as to whether there were not passage 
after passage in their speeches, in which 
the vile calumnies against the Irish race 
were entirely refuted by a force of argu- 
ment that neither he nor his hon. 
Friends could command? During the 
Irish Church debates in the last Liberal 
Administration, that was the constant 
ery from the occupants of the Conservya- 
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tive Benches. When the right -hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues pointed 
to the enormous increase in outrage 
and crime and the number of sol- 
diers and police required, the stock 
argument on the Conservative side was 
that that state of things was habitual to 
the people of that country. The answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, replying, he believed, to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman now 
in the Upper House (Lord Cranbrook), 
said that such a statement as that 
amounted to nothing more nor less than, 
in the words of Burke, ‘‘ an indictment 
of the nation.” But if that armed 
police force must be kept up, and they 
were not required to keep the people 
down because they were particularly 
vicious, what argument was there in 
favour of such a force? The only rea- 
son must be that the people were not in 
sympathy with the laws, because the 
laws were not just, nor were they suit- 
able to the condition of the country. If 
that were so, the opposition of the Irish 
people to the law would be a righteous 
one. Having abandoned the position 
that the people were vicious, the alter- 
native explanation for the maintenance 
of such a force must be admitted. An- 
other objection to that force was, that it 
was a military forcein disguise. Ifthey 
were going to govern Ireland by force of 
arms, let it be declared; but let them 
not take refuge behind the black coats 
of the police. If it were the case that a 
military force was required to keep the 
people down, let that military force 
wear the red coat. Let not Europe, or 
even the public opinion of this country 
—which he believed to be sound on the 
Trish Question, the unsoundness, where- 
ever it existed, only arising from igno- 
rance—be deceived as to the facts; but 
let them see, by the red coats, that it was 
a force of soldiers alone that could keep 
the people in a state of obedience. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He had no sympathy with the 
painful and unjust attack which had re- 
cently been made upon the right hon. 
Gentleman by the Tory Obstructionists, 
who prevented measures being passed 
for the improvement of the condition, 
not only of the Irish, but also of the 
English people. He would put this 


point to the right hon. Gentleman. The 
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landlords could only carry out the un- 
just law by sending a large force to sup- 
port the officers of the law. , Would it 
not enormously strengthen the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman in vindicating 
the cause of humanity and justiceif that 
force, sent to carry out those unjust de- 
crees, were to appear in thered coat of the 
soldier and not in the black coat of the 
policeman? Because the public opinion of 
this country and the whole Liberal Party 
would then see the full meaning and sig- 
nificance of those terrible evictions carried 
out by the strong arm of the law. Ifa 
bad landlord was going to turn outa 
helpless tenant, let him do so with the 
aid of the soldier with his bayonet and 
rifle beside him. Then the actual mean- 
ing would be realized; whereas, at pre- 
sent, people imagined that the policeman 
was such an one as they were accus- 
tomed to see here, whose most deadly 
weapon was a truncheon, instead of one 
who was as fully equipped as the soldier 
who went into battle. They had hada 
long discussion as to which was the most 
fatal ammunition with which to shoot 
down the peasantry, if necessary—buck- 
shot or bullets. There could be no 
doubt that the force employed to carry 
out those evictions was as military in its 
character as that which went into the 
field to fight against the enemies of the 
country. He believed that it would as- 
sist the right hon. Gentleman to rouse a 
feeling about the Irish Question in this 
country if that force were clothed as the 
regular troops. Another point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman was this. What 
would be the effect upon the morale of 
the police themselves ? He knew several 
cases which had come under his notice, 
where the police had been so shocked at 
the sight of the misery which confronted 
them in the execution of their duty, that 
their consciences smote them, and out of 
their small wages they had raised a sub- 
scription to relieve, in some slight de- 
gree, that terrible misery. He was sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter were both anxious to govern Ireland 
according to the highest dictates of poli- 
tical morality. He believed that nothing 
would shock them more than to know 
that the effect of their rule in Ireland 
was to degrade the moral condition of 
the country. But if they made those 
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policemen the unwilling instruments of 
that unjust law, and agents for carrying 
out evictions on their sons and brothers, 
and that class to which they themselves 
belonged, would it not have the effect of 
making them bad men and bad Irish- 
men? He would appeal to Englishmen, 
if the English law were unjust, would 
that be carried out at the expense of the 
degradation of the national character ? 
In their hearts, no doubt, these men re- 
belled. They would say to themselves— 
“Ts it right for us to be agents of this 
kind? Are we true men in making our- 
selves slaves of these unjust evictions ? 
Have we not duties to our country, as 
Trishmen, as well as to the other classes 
in the country?’’ If the men reasoned 
in that way, would it not have the effect 
of implanting in their bosoms a hatred 
to the English law, and of preparing an 
armed force, which would afford the best 
material to rise against the laws of the 
country? He must apologize for detain- 
ing the Committee; but he had only one 
point more to which he wished to direct 
their attention. During the last few 
days, they had received intelligence from 
Russia to the effect that measures were 
being taken in order to meet a conspi- 
racy which was supposed to be going on. 
They saw, moreover, from the telegrams, 
that what was called ‘the odious Third 
Section”? was about to be abolished. 
What was that ‘‘Third Section?” It 
was a police force that did the dirty 
work, similar to that which was done by 
the Talbots in Ireland some time since. 
During the French Empire, one of the 
best epigrams uttered against that most 
wicked despotism—and when he said 
that, he expressed the opinion of most 
men now-a-days—was made by M. 
Thiers, who said—‘‘ Give us freedom of 
the Press as they have it in Austria.” 
Austria, it was well known over Europe, 
was a@ synonym for everything that was 
despotic. [Mr. Warton: No, no!] He 
was afraid that the historical know- 
ledge of his hon. and learned Friend 
was a little short in that respect. He 
would change the phrase of M. Thiers to 
meet the present case, and say— ‘‘ Give 
to Ireland the freedom from police 
espionage that they have in Russia.” 
Dr. COMMINS said, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how Ireland 
was to be governed? That was the real 
question before the Committee. A 
former Chief Secretary for Ireland, upon 
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being once asked how was Ireland 
governed, replied—‘‘Oh, by Larcombe 
and the police.’’ The responsible position 
of Under Secretary was then held by 
Sir Thomas Larcombe. He did not 
know who held that responsible position 
now; but he would like to ask whether 
the plan of governing Ireland was still 
the same, and whether, still, Ireland was 
not to be governed by law, but by 
‘‘Larcombe and the police?” A slang 

hrase came from the other side of the 

ouse, which they were constantly hear- 
ing—namely, that ‘‘law and order” 
must be maintained in Ireland. He 
would like to ask hon. Gentlemen who 
used that slang phrase, whether what 
existed in Ireland, instead of being 
‘law and order,” was not really com- 
plete disorder? Law was worth being 
maintained only if it were just law; 
mere anarchy was often better than cer- 
tain states of law. They spent a good 
deal of each Session in pointing out that 
certain laws were worse than none, 
and, instead of being established for 
the purpose of carrying out justice, 
they enabled one man to be unjust to 
another. Conservative Governments had 
never given their attention to the state 
of the law in Ireland; and he observed 
then that that—the Opposition—side of 
the House was most characteristically 
empty. He would say that not a single 
Member would stand up and say that at 
any time during the last 80 years had 
any one of the laws that should have 
been abolished been cleared off from the 
Statute Book by the spontaneous action 
of that Party; and he would defy any 
man to say that any law or legislation of 
any kind passed by that Party during 
that time had been anything but unsatis- 
factory. And yet, when the Irish Mem- 
bers called attention to the state of Ire- 
land, nobody was on the Opposition side 
to listen to them. He thought that was 
an appropriate occasion to call attention 
to that matter, when Supplies for the 
principal implements of what was called 
‘law and order” were being voted. He 
had already called attention to the empty 
state of the Conservative Benches; but 
he observed also that there were not 
more than a dozen hon. Members on the 
other side listening to what was being 
said upon that question. Eighty years 
ago Ireland, with a population little less 
than it had now, was in an unsatisfac- 
tory state, with the embers of recent 
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rebellion still smouldering, and then it 
took only 11,000 troops to govern it. 
Those troops were an open military force, 
and not disguised in invisible green 
coats, like those employed now to carry 
out evictions and shoot down the pea- 
santry. They were clad in honest red, 
very emblematic of the blood they were 
called upon to shed. In 1802-3, with 
the country again in actual rebellion, 
only the same number of about 11,000 
troops were required to keep what 
was called ‘law and order” in Ireland. 
The population was then as great as 
now. Things had gone on pretty much 
the same ever since; the evils of the 
system had been clearly pointed out by 
a much more eloquent voice than his— 
namely, that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to whom the last speaker had 
alluded. The Government were still 
willing to recognize the fact that there 
were very great evils in the system ; but 
nothing was done to remedy them, and 
so the force now required to be kept up 
was nearly four times as great as was 
required to suppress actual insurrection. 
It had been already pointed out that 
there were 12,000 police and 22,000 
soldiers. That was, 34,000 soldiers, where 
there were 11,000 in 1802. At last, the 
Government seemed to feel ashamed of 
ruling by open, undisguised military 
force. It was found more convenient to 
carry on the Government by disguising 
the bayonet; and, accordingly, the pre- 
sent system of police was established in 
1825. He believed that the introduction 
of that system could not be justified. Up 
to that time England stood before the 
world as ruling by brute force, and they 
then resorted to hypocrisy, and clothed 
the troops in invisible green, and called 
them Oonstabulary. Since that time 
they had been the most unpopular and 
the least satisfactory branch of the 
British Military Establishment in Ire- 
land. The soldier was subject to mili- 
tary discipline; but what was the case 
with this dark-coated soldier? He was, 
no doubt, put through military drill; 
but neither he nor his officers were sub- 
ject to military discipline. What won- 
der, every now and then, when they came 
into collision with excited mobs or 
crowds, that they did not act with that 
forbearance, that they did not act with 
that temper, that they did not show that 
amenability to discipline which soldiers 
would show? Upon every one of these 
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points they were found deficient, and 
they were so by virtue of their organiza- 
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tion. He repeated, these constables 
went through drill as soldiers; they 
were armed as soldiers—they were armed 
with a more deadly weapon than the red- 
coated soldier—but they were not subject 
to military discipline ; they were not sub- 
ject to the Articles of War ; and they had 
officers who did not know how to com- 
mand or to rule them as a military force 
was ruled in every civilized country. He 
did not know whether any hon. Gentle- 
man who did him the honour to listen 
to him was aware of how wide a differ- 
ence there was between the polise force 
in Ireland and the police in England. 
In Ireland they were a centralized force 
under one common head. LHveryone 
listening to him knew that no such thing 
existed in England. In this country 
every borough had command of its own 
police—it chose them, it paid them, it 
clothed them, it drilled them, it looked 
after their discipline ; and any Member 
of that House who was a member of 
any municipal corporation in England 
or in Scotland would know that what he 
said was true. In every case the police 
in this country and in Scotland were 
under the direct management, control, 
and order of the municipal and local 
authorities. Every man of them was 
directly amenable to the people, who, 
through their local authorities, could 
dismiss them or suspend them, or re- 
move them, or punish them, for every 
breach of discipline, or for the slightest 
case of misuse of power. No such 
thing as that existed in Ireland. The 
police were not paid by the people, 
and the people of the particular 
locality where they were stationed 
had no more control over them or in- 
fluence with them than a man in this 
country had over the soldiers in the 
nearest garrison. They were raised in 
different parts of the country, and they 
were never stationed in the towns where 
they were recruited, but were sent toa 
different part of Ireland, lest their little 
local regard for the people theremightin- 
fluencethem and might affect their minds 
when they were called upon to discharge 
the disgraceful functions that they had 
heard of, and might show compassion or 
mercy. To prevent that, they were sent 
away to the furthest place possible from 
where their localconnections were. Next, 
they were governed by a class of officers 
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of . whom, they , had already. heard, 
officers, to, whom the attention of the 
Chief Secretary had already been called, 
and as.to whom he had promised that 
he would, furnish. a Return — a Re- 
turn, which he hoped the.Chief Se- 
cretary would. consent to show, and 
which would, prove that this practical 
Government, this far-seeing Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its opposition in 
other respects, was content that its force 
should be comprised of about two-thirds 
or more Catholics, while .it . was sub- 
stantially officered by Protestant gen- 
tlemen. The exceptions. were. so few 
that, in reality, the mongrel military 
powers exercised. by these officers were 
almost entirely in the hands. of _ Pro- 
testants. That, again, was an entire 
anomaly. They sometimes saw or heard 
of disturbances breaking out in the 
North. When those unfortunate out- 
bursts of feeling, which they knew ex- 
isted between rival sects, brought about 
colisions between those sects—collisions 
which no one regretted more than he 
did—it was the unfortunate Papists who 
always got into trouble. Whoever ori- 
ginated the riot or disturbance, they 
were the only persons who ever were shot 
down. The right hon. and learned At- 
torney General, who was paying atten- 
tion to what he said, would not be able 
to contradict. He (Dr. Commins) pointed 
tothe reason of that in the simple fact 
that this police force was officered by 
Protestants. There could be no doubt 
whatever that their sympathy was with 
their own co-religionists. He did not 
blame them for that, it was only natural 
that they should make this distinction. 
But the difference between the police 
themselves in Ireland and in England 
was not the only difference affecting that 
force. Another strange anomaly was to 
be found in the magistrates who were 
employed. In England they had local 
magistrates acquainted with the people ; 
while, in Ireland, the man who adminis- 
tered the law, and who could read the 
Riot Act over them, was not a local 
magistrate at all, not a man who was 
known to the people, not a man who 
understood their feeling and temper, not 
a man from whom a word might be suffi- 
cient to cool those angry passions. No; 
the man who let this police loose upon 
the people was a resident magistrate, as 
he was called in Ireland, or a stipendiary 
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England. But why was he called a resi- 
dent.magistrate in Ireland? Because 
he. did not reside among the people. 
Another most extraordinary thing was 
the character of the men who got these 
appointments as resident magistrates. 
In England, to become a stipendiary 
magistrate, a man required to have had 
some practice at the Bar, and to have 
been a barrister of several years stand- 
ing. In Ireland, a policeman of some 
years standing—it need not be seven 
years—and who had no knowledge of 
legal matters at all, was promoted from 
the police to be resident magistrate. He 
might be without experience; he was 
sometimes without temper ; he certainly 
had not any knowledge of law; and, in 
some cases, the man who had been the 
most domineering and readiest to show 
his authority when a policeman, was the 
man who afterwards, as resident magis- 
trate, gave directions to fire to the 
police, and let them loose on the crowd 
when there was a row. That was the 
way in which Ireland was governed ; but 
even that was not all. This police force 
was under a centralized authority, under 
a Commissioner in Dublin, who shifted 
them like pawns upon a chess-board, so 
that a man in Donegal to-day might be 
sent to-morrow to Galway. Another 
anomalous thing was, that the rules by 
which this force was governed had 
never been published. They had been 
asked for time after time; but they had 
never been made known, He believed 
one of these rules was that the police- 
men should form no local connection 
wherever they were. That was astand- 
ing order with them that they should live 
in barracks in Ireland. It was also, he 
understood, a rule that no policeman 
should go outside of the barrack without 
carrying his side-arms. He understood 
also—and the Attorney General could 
correct himif he was wrong; but hehadit 
on high official authority— that no police- 
man, whilst on duty, was allowed to have 
the least communication witha “civilian.” 
That was the word used in the police 
orders; that was the favourite expres- 
sion in the police vocabulary. He 
never heard them use any other. These 
constables always looked upon the peo- 
ple as civilians, though he did not know 
what name he could apply to them. 
They were not the military ; perhaps 
they were ‘‘ militarians,”’ to use a mon- 
grel expression to suit their character. 
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The Irish constables, then, were to hold 
no intercourse tvith civilians while they 
were on duty. He should like to know 
what any Englishman, in any borough 
or county, would say, if he found that 
there was arule prohibiting him from 
speaking to a policeman whilst he was 
on duty? What would Englishmen say 
if, when they wished to make inquiries 
from a constable, they found that the 
man was liable to be reduced or punished 
for interchanging any civility with him ? 
Again, those policemen were drilled 
every day in Ireland in the most offen- 
sive manner; not in a quiet or unobtru- 
sive manner, but in some place where 
everybody could see them, and see that 
they were armed with the most deadly 
arms of precision, upon the latest prin- 
ciple, and with the most recent improve- 
ments. He asked hon. Members, whe- 
ther any country in the world would, or 
could, be content with having the ad- 
ministration of the law in the hands of 
a body such as this? If the law were 
in accord with the feelings of the people, 
it would not need this disguised military 
force, with all its apings of a military 
power, with all the vices of a military 
force, without a single one of its virtues, 
to carry out the administration of that 
law. It was for these reasons that he 
called the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the constitution of this 
force, to the condition of it, and to the 
inherent mischiefs which it must pro- 
duce. There was one other matter to 
which he should wish to call attention— 
namely, the fact that when a crime was 
committed in Ireland, they always heard 
that the police were utterly powerless 
and useless either to protect the persons 
who suffered from it, or to detect the 
authors of it. Whena crime was com- 
mitted in Ireland, it was observed that 
the whole people must be in conspiracy 
with the persons who committed it and 
against the police, for they could not 
detect the criminal, or catch him, or get 
any information which would enable 
them to convict him. He would like to 
point out how the rules of the constables 
themselves, prohibiting their intercourse 
with the people, worked against the men 
in getting information after a crime had 
been committed. How were they to 
ascertain who was the criminal, or what 
had been done, from a number of people 
with whom they had had no communica- 
tion? Bearing all these facts in mind, 
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he would ask whether they were not 
justified in calling attention to their 
effects, and in inquiring of the Govern- 
ment whether it was ‘not time that this 
pseudo police force, which was in reality 
a military force, should be superseded by 
areal police force? It was a question 
for Her Majesty’s Government to decide 
how this should be done. He, and his 
hon. Friends, could only point out the 
objection to the present system. They 
had not the opportunity, nor the power, 
nor the machinery that the Government 
had, and therefore they could not make 
any change in the law; but, on the other 
hand, he did not see any objection to 
what they asked being done at once. 
Why should they not get rid of this 
semi-military force, and allow their place 
to be taken by a police force organized 
upon a proper principle? He was sure 
there was not a corporation in Ireland 
but would be able to relieve the Govern- 
ment of the maintenance of this police 
force, and would gladly take upon them- 
selves all the management of its share 
of it, and would willing constitute a 
borough police force, in order to get rid 
of this military force, which was useless 
for the purpose of preventing crime or 
of protecting the people, but was terribly 
mischievous whenever the people became 
excited. He did not know that it was 
necessary for him to go further in point- 
ing out what they considered the in- 
herent vices of this system. They were 
vices which could not be cured. The 
only way to remove them was by im- 
proving the force out of existence—turn- 
ing it into a military force, and allowing 
it to go for military purposes—and sub- 
stituting, in its stead, a bond fide police 
force, which would help to carry out the 
laws, and would be as popular with the 
people as the present police force was 
odius. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, it 
would facilitate discussion if the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was called to 
some particulars, with regard to the 
force, about which they must arrive at 
some understanding. They were told 
that a very important change had been 
made in the regulations of the force, and 
they required to know what the nature 
of that change was? In regard to all 
these matters some explanation was 
necessary. It appeared that buckshot 
was to be used on some occasions, instead 
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of rifle bullets, by the police. In the 
first place, they would like to know very 
much who it was that was to have the 
choice of which particular weapon was 
to be used, and of determing whether 
buckshot or ordinary rifle bullets were 
to be employed ? It was a very dangerous 
thing to give the choice in a matter of 
that kind to a particular sub-inspector. 
There was very good evidence given 
of that in the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman had read, and 
which had been sent him by sub-in- 
spector Webb, who had charge of the 
military on the day of the Dungannon 
riot. It was plain that he intended that 
rifle bullet shot should not be used, but 
buckshot. Yet the rifles were fired 
with bullets in them. It was perfectly 
plain that that occurred from the want 
of proper orders being given ; and he 
thought they were entitled to know 
under what circumstances each particu- 
lar kind of ammunition was to be 
used. He wanted to know, also, how 
many men Sub-Inspector Webb ordered 
to fire; how many fired; and he 
wanted to know whether the man that 
died was killed with rifle bullets or 
buckshot, because that would throw 
some light on the question? He should 
like to know, also, how many were 
wounded, and how they were wounded ? 
There was another matter he should 
like to bring under the notice of 
the Chief Secretary who had already 
told them, in a tone of warning, if not 
of threat, that he would enforce the 
law by all the means which the Consti- 
tution placed in his power. That meant, 
that as things at present stood, in case 
of any collision between the population 
and the police, the population were to 
have no choice, and that they were to 
be fired upon whether by buckshot or 
rifle bullets. He thought, inthe name 
of humanity, and of justice, and of law, 
they were entitled to protest against the 
use of both rifle bullets and buckshot. 
The object of the police ought to be to 
scatter mobs and to prevent trouble. 
They ought to do with as little blood- 
shed as possible. The hon. Member for 


Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had asked 
why the police did not first use sand, and 
next use a smaller quantity of shot, and 
then buckshot? It was a very dreadful 
thing to discuss ; but this was not a mere 
matter of sentimentalism. He wanted 
to know in this, matter, however, what 
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concessions the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to make? [If firearms 
were used, their object was to disperse 
the crowds, not to take away life; and, 
accordingly, the Government should be 
satisfied with that which best accom- 
plished their object. That, everyone 
surely knew, would be better accom- 
epee by a charge of small shot, than 

y using buckshot or bullets. He no- 
ticed that a gentleman writing to The 
Times, who did not at all sympathize 
with Irish agitation or the Irish people, 
writing from his professional experience 
as a military sergeant, related that the 
small shot used in a discharge would be 
capable of doing great harm. He pro- 
tested altogether against the use of 
either buckshot or rifle bullets by the 
police. He thought the Irish Members 
were entitled to protest in the name of 
humanity and justice against the use of 
either. It was a mistake, in his opinion, 
to arm the police with weapons of war- 
fare. Their duty merely was to main- 
tain public order; and if men could not 
be restrained from violence by anything 
less than the taking of human life, it 
was, in his opinion, a crime for the police 
to take away human life. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the one great ob- 
jection that the Irish Party took to this 
Vote was that the force of the police 
had been increased to a larger number 
than was necessary for the prevention of 
crime. He maintained that the Con- 
stabulary had been increased for pur- 
poses for which that force ought not to 
be used. Two years ago, the force was 
much smaller than at present; but it 
had been increased, and, as he main- 
tained, had been used for purposes of 
vindictiveness, and men had been sent 
down to localities, where their presence 
was not actually necessary, in order to 
inflict a charge on the district, and thus 
create a hardship on the inhabitants, 
most of whom were very poor. He 
found amongst the Estimates an item of 
£2,000, in reference to extra police, and 
he should like to know further as to 
that particular item. He knew one in- 
stance where police had been sent down 
into a particular locality, and, as a 
result, that place was charged with 
£100 for the cost of their waintenance. 
Another objection to this force was, that 
Ireland was the only civilized country in 
which the distinction between the civilian 
and military force was not well recog- 
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nized. He knew no other country where 
they were blended into one. For this 
reason, therefore, he thought it was 
most desirable that this force should be 
turned into a purely civilian body. 
Another reason was that it was drawn 
almost entirely from farmers, the con- 
stables being, in almost every case, sons 
of small tenants; and it did happen, 
and often had happened, that they had 
to execute decrees which resulted in the 
ejectment of the very class from which 
they themselves had come, with the 
result that these men were made, in ac- 
cordance with their orders, to turn 
against their own flesh and blood—to 
eject persons who were almost members 
of their household. Very many of these 
constables, also, were called upon to 
discharge. military duty, which did not 
really belong to them. He had heard, 
more than once, that the officers, when 
executing the evictions that they had 
been sent down to carry out, had paid 
the money out of their own pockets, and 
had, in that way, endeavoured to satisfy 
the insatiable landlord. In an Irish 
publication, which reached his hands 
this week, it was stated that a force 
of police, sent to evict a man for £11, 
started a subscription among them- 
selves, and subscribed £3; the sub- 
sheriff added some more, and the result 
was that the man was left in his holding, 
and the eviction was not carried out. 
In the second place, he protested that it 
was cruel to the Irish themselves, to 
have the force used in this manner 
against them. The Irish people were 
used to the constabulary. They were 
in the habit of seeing the police with 
their rifles and sword-bayonets upon 
every occasion when they assembled to- 
gether in public for any purpose, and 
they could, of course, scarcely believe 
that they would resort to extreme mea- 
sures against them. The people, thus 
accustomed to see them when their 
presence was not really needed, were 
apt to be kept from comprehending that, 
upon other occasions, they were in 
danger of the weapons of these police 
being used. Imagine, for instance, a 
case where the peace had been broken, 
and it became necessary for the police 
to fire. His contention was, that if a 
military force were to be used, the people 
would apprehend more quickly the 
danger they were undergoing, would 
act with prudence and more judicious- 
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ness; whereas, when they were in 
the presence of a familiar force, whom 
they could scarcely believe would go to 
extreme lengths, they often were care- 
less of the results. What usually hap- 
pened at a meeting? The police, first of 
all, mixed with the crowd, and endea- 
voured, by force and by rough and rude 
measures, to induce them to depart. He 
did not say that that intention was not 
good; but he did mean to assert, and he 
deliberately said it, that those very 
measures very often made the more ex- 
treme course necessary. The police 
came hastily against many people, they 
pushed them about, they struck them 
with their batons, and with the butt end 
of their rifles, and sometimes with the 
flat sides of their swords; and the re- 
sult was that tempers rose on both 
sides, blows were exchanged, the people 
became blinded with passion, and, 
when prudence was most necessary, 
they were apt to do the very things 
which brought danger upon them, 
induced the magistrates to read the 
Riot Act, and then caused the police to 
fire. How, again, could these unfor- 
tunate creatures know exactly what was 
being done at that momeat? At the 
best, they were aware that a man was 
taking out a piece of paper and mumb- 
ling out a few sentences, of which they 
had no knowledge whatever; and then, 
being in a bad temper, they were fired 
upon, and many of them were killed and 
wounded. He maintained that that state 
of things in Ireland very often would not 
happen if the police acted judiciously in 
the preliminary proceedings ; and that it 
would be far better, if deadly measures 
should absolutely become necessary, 
that they should be confided to a mili- 
tary force, so that when the preliminary 
measures were over, and the real danger 
was begun, the excited people might 
have some warning, and might know 
that it was necessary for them to dis- 
perse in order to save their lives. These 
considerations, he thought, were of 
themselves sufficient to show that the 
police should not be used for deadly 
purposes, but the military. But the 
chief reason why he asked for the dis- 
memberment of ‘this force, and for the 
substitution of a military force for it, 
was to be found in the case of the agi- 
tation which was now goingon. Hebe- 
lievedthat public opinion was keptin the 
dark, and that the public intelligence of 
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England and Scotland was blinded by the 
fact that the police were used against the 
people on occasions when life. was to be 
taken. The public of this country, accus- 
tomed to the ordinary and quiet idea of a 
public meeting, when they read of a riot 
or a collison between the police and the 
people, did not comprehend that Ireland, 
under limited circumstances and a con- 
fined area, wasin astateof war. He, for 
his part, wished most thoroughly that 
the people of England and Scotland could 
be made to understand what was the 
real state of affairs in Ireland. If once 
they clearly understood that, the time 
would be very nearly passed when any 
energetic and anxious Minister, such as 
the Chief Secretary, would have a diffi- 
culty in reconciling this conflict of 
classes; and the time, he should hope, 
would be very little distant when the 
police would be lowered to their proper 
ranks as a police force. He might add 
that he had himself been present at 
several large meetings held last year 
in Ireland on the Land Question ; and he 
declared that it would be difficult to 
find anywhere meetings which were con- 
ducted with more absolute peace and 
good order, in a time of the greatest 
suffering to those who were present. 
In his opinion, the only element of pro- 
vocation was the presence of the police 
with their deadly weapons. He would 
again repeat the hope that the day was 
not far distant when the police would 
become a civil force, and the military 
would be used to support these measures. 
Then, and not till then, the public mind 
of England and Scotland would be 
awakened to the iniquity of the Irish 
rule, and to the horrors that were in- 
flicted on the lives and liberties of the 


Irish people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for Galway Borough (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), in a speech of greateloquence, 
with a great deal of which he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) agreed, had said that Ireland 
was in such a condition that there were 
several thousand policeman who might, 
under circumstances, be used as an 
armed. force, besides many thousands 
of soldiers. It ought not, however, to 
be taken for granted that all the soldiers 
in Ireland were sent out there to keep 
Ireland down. They must keep their 
Army somewhere. They had to have 
soldiers in England and Scotland, and 
they must be spread over the Three 
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Kingdoms. He. could not deny, how- 
ever, that there were more soldiers kept, 
proportionally, in Ireland than in Eng- 
land and Scotland. But, still, matters 
were not so bad.as they had been... His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor ofthe 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
speaking in 1849, spoke of there being 
50,000 soldiersin Ireland. Matters were, 
therefore, much improved since then, as 
there were certainly less than 35,000, 
adding constabulary to soldiers, now. It 
was a mere truism, of course, to say 
that this was one of many reasons why, 
at any expense of time, or of cost, or 
trouble, Parliament ought not to allow 
the condition of Ireland to remain as it 
was. But he felt perfectly certain that, 
at the present moment, they could not 
do without the police in Ireland. If 
they did attempt to dispense with them, 
there would be great danger both to life 
and property. Nor could he agree with 
the observations which had been made 
that it would be better to replace them 
by soldiers, He should be in a very 
anxious state, indeed, if they wereobliged 
to rely on the soldiers for the police of 
Ireland. It was only fair to the con- 
stabulary to say that they performed 
their difficult duties with great forbear- 
ance. They were not so young as the 
soldiers. They felt, also, that it was 
their duty not to use force before they 
could possibly help it; and he was per- 
fectly sure, and he believed he should 
be supported in that belief by a very 
large predominance of opinion in Ire- 
land, that they were more likely to have 
the peace kept, without loss of life and 
without violence, by the police, than if 
they relied upon soldiers. There was 
an exaggerated idea of the extent to 
which the police were used in Ireland 
as an armed force. It must be remem- 
bered that they did not generally go 
about armed ; but it was only in special 
cases that that became necessary. He 
was sorry that there was also a mistaken 
idea as to the extent to which. their 
weapons had been used. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. Sullivan), 
some days ago, had asked him for a 
Return of the number of persons killed 
or wounded during the past year by the 
firing of the police. He was sorry that, 
owing to his unexpected absence from 
town, he was unable to answer the ques- 
tion at the time; and though he came 
down on Tuesday for the purpose, he 
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found, when he arrived, that the Ques- 
tions were all over. He would, there- 
fore, like now to give that Return, and 
to read the facts with regard to it. 
There had been four cases in which the 
police had fired on the people, and only 
four. One at Carraroe, inGalway—a case 
of eviction or of serving processes, he 
was not quite sure which, but he thought 
of serving processes—early in the year, 
before he was responsible for the go- 
vernment of Ireland. No injury was 
caused by the firing ; but it had a deter- 
rent effect. The next case was in County 
Meath, also in January. There was 
firing from a house, and the police fired 
back; but no one was hurt. The other 
two cases were both of them not agrarian 
disturbances, but arising out of Party 
feeling in the North, in consequence of 
processions. One was at Coal Island, in 
March last, when two men were wounded, 
who had since recovered. The other was 
the recent case at Dungannon. He was 
glad to say that there had been no loss 
of life from any agrarian riot, or from 
putting down any agrarian outbreak. 
As regarded his owr conduct, he must 
say that he had felt that the only course 
he could adopt in the interests of 
humanity was that, if he had, on any 
occasion, to direct the police to attend 
where there was likely to be trouble, 
he was bound to send such an over- 
powering force as would make resistance 
practically impossible. Questions had 
been asked with regard to the sad case 
at Dungannon. First, with regard to 
the use of buckshot. The hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) had seemed to 
suppose that he was unacquainted with 
what had happened at Lurgan, and had 
said that the result of the inquiry there 
ought to be laid before Parliament. He 
begged to remind him that there was a 
Parliamentary Paper already published 
containing the facts, and that Parlia- 
mentary Paper contained a very strong 
argument forthe change from rifle bullets 
to buckshot. The hon. Gentleman could 
hardly have read through that Paper 
carefully, and must merely have looked 
at one page without turning over. He 
seemed to suppose that the man killed 
was so close to the firing party, that it 
could make no difference between buck- 
shot and bullets. That was the case 
with one man who was killed—a man 
named Smith—who stood on a heap of 
stones within 25 yards of the police, and 
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was badly wounded in the leg, and died 
in a few days. But that was not the 
case to. which he alluded. He was 
speaking of a boy, who was merely look- 
ing on at a distance of 150 yards, who 
was killed, and whose sister, a girl of 
13, was wounded, but had since re- 
covered. Had the police had orders to 
fire with buckshot, and not with rifle 
bullets, he was quite certain that boy 
would not have been killed, and he com- 
mended that to hon. Members as a fact 
that they ought to bear in mind. The 
change had been made to prevent such 
a sorrowful occurrence, and it was made 
after very careful consideration, and 
after consultation with many experts. 
He should certainly, however, require 
that the decision should be re-considered ; 
and if there should be reason for revert- 
ing to the old practice, he could assure 
them he would doso. It had been sug- 
gested that the police should use snipe 
shot first; but he did not think that 
could be carried out. If they had to put 
down a riot by use of firearms, they must 
use arms which would strike alarm into 
the people, and he did not believe that 
would be the result from the use of 
snipe shot. Snipe shot struck at a 
short distance, like a bullet; but, after a 
short distance, the shot scattered and 
would merely irritate. The reports 
proved that the mobs were often very 
desperate, and a mere peppering of 
them with snipe shot would only in- 
crease the irritation, and would pro- 
bably result in their being very much 
more turbulent, and, as a consequence, 
more dangerous. Firing would have 
to be used before the outbreak was 
quelled. In this case of Dungannon, 
the police were stoned to an extent and 
in a manner which he believed no sol- 
diers would have stood. The police 
charged three times with their bayonets, 
without being able to produce any 
effect, showing how furious the mob was. 
The riot could not have been quelled 
without the use of firearms; and the 
town would have been at the mercy of 
the rioters if that order for firing had 
not been given. It had been said that, 
generally speaking, the men in the Con- 
stabulary were Catholics, while the offi- 
cers were Protestants; and that was a 
point on which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell) had dwelt very much a day or two 
ago. His noble Friend and himself 
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would think it a great disgrace to them 
if they, in any way, allowed the slightest 
sectarian considerations to operate in 
their minds when they were arranging 
for the officering of the police; but it 
must be remembered—and he was sorry 
that it was so, for it had increased the 
difficulties of the Government very 
much—that the Protestants were better 
educated, and were more generally in 
possession of property, than the Catho- 
lies, and did possess both education and 
property in a very different proportion 
to their numbers. There were, of course, 
strong arguments for the officers of the 
Constabulary being men of education. 
If, however, the merits of two men were 
the same, considering that the large 
majority of the Irish people were Catho- 
lics, he should be inclined to prefer a 
Catholic to a Protestant. It must be 
remembered, however, that men could 
not be appointed as officers simply be- 
cause they were Catholics. An hon. 
Member, speaking of the ill-effects of fir- 
ing upon these processions in the North 
and at Dungannon, had said how much 
better it would be that the order for fir- 
ing should be given by the local magis- 
trate, and not by the resident magis- 
trate. Well, it so happened that the 
magistrate who gave the order to fire 
on that occasion, and gave it, as he 
knew, with the greatest possible reluc- 
tance—for he had seen that gentleman a 
day or two ago—was a Roman Catholic; 
while, if a local magistrate had given 
the order, it was almost certain that he 
would have been a Protestant. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman would 
inform the Committee how many buck- 
shot went to make up a cartridge ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, from 11 
to 13. In his opinion, an inquiry ought 
to be made as to what happened at 
Dungannon ; and, if necessary, the Re- 
port should be made into a Parliamen- 
tary Paper. He thought there always 
ought to be’the greatest care exercised 
in these cases, and that a mob should 
not be fired upon except when it was 
absolutely necessary. It was always 
extremely unpleasant to police officers 
to have to fire upon a crowd; but when 
it had to be done it was no good to play 
at firing, as that would only irritate the 
mob and prevent the riot being quelled, 
which must be done effectually. In the 
Book of Instructions given out to the 
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police, it was stated that the police were 
not to fire unless required to do so by 
the magistrate or by the sub-coroner ; 
but in case no magistrate or sub-coroner 
was present, then the police were not to 
fire except by the orders of the officer 
or other person in command. In every 
case they were to exercise the utmost 
forbearance, and the officer in command 
must exercise a humane discretion with 
regard to the firing. Not a single shot 
was to be fired by any man except under 
direct order from his superior officer, 
whether the sheriff or the magistrate 
ordered it or not. Further, the Instruc- 
tions stated that it could not be too 
strongly impressed upon every member 
of the force not only to guard against 
a wanton use of his arms, but to remem- 
ber the moral and legal responsibility 
which he incurred by firing upon the 
people. It was also stated that how- 
ever justifiable the occasion might be 
on which the firing took place, as it 
must result in loss of life it would be an 
occasion for legal inquiry. It had been 
said that these Estimates were brought 
forward by the late Government. That 
was true, and he might further state 
that the change from bullets to buck- 
shot was by their orders, though he 
could not say that he disagreed with 
them in it. It was very distressing that 
there were some districts in Ireland in 
which life was very unsafe, and other 
districts in which they had to keep up 
the most constant patrols. Outrages 
had been committed upon individuals, 
to say nothing about cruelty to animals, 
and it was most distressing that such a 
state of things should exist. No Go- 
vernment, however, could allow such a 
state of things to pass unchecked, and 
he did not believe that they could dimi- 
nish the police force without great dan- 
ger. There had been so many debates 
in that House upon the subject of Ire- 
land that he did not think there was 
any use in entering further into the sub- 
ject then. What had happened that 
evening would make him exceedingly 
careful in future with regard to making 
any statements respecting Ireland. He 
had not only to consider how he was 
understood at the time by hon. Mem- 
bers, but he must also consider how the 
utmost ingenuity of professional gentle- 
men could be directed to twisting what 
he said. If any further questions were 
put to him, he should be most glad to 
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answer them to the utmost of his power. 
He should be extremely glad if the 
police force of Ireland could be, con- 
ducted on the same principles as. those 
of England; personally, nothing would 
give him so much pleasure as that. But 
in the present state of things he felt it 
was impossible. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that he could 
quite understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had a 
very difficult task before him in dealing 
with this subject. He could understand 
also the necessity for his saying nothing 
which could be misconstrued by the 
enemies of Ireland, or by those who 
were not only the enemies of Ireland, 
but also the enemies of the Liberal Go- 
vernment. He did not rise to ask for 
any definite pledges from the Govern- 
ment, but for the purpose of asking the 
Government really to consider this 
Police Vote from an English, and not 
from an Irish, point of view. He 
looked upon this Police Vote as one 
most capable of continuing the bad re- 
lations between the two countries. This 
£1,250,000 represented some of the 
equivalent of the taxation upon the 
Irish people in the shape of an Irish 
Army Act. The police force of Ireland 
was formed upon a military basis, and 
had none of the characteristics which 
marked the existence of a civil police. 
A civil police could only exist for the 
purpose of protecting the law, so long 
as that law was a just law; but a civil 
police could not exist for the purpose of 
doing what an army might be com- 
manded to do—that was, to cause an 
unjust law to be enforced. If these 
troops were to be military, as they 
ought to be considered, then this Vote 
ought to be borne upon the Army Esti- 
mates, and not upon the Civil Service 
Estimates. If the police of Ireland 
were a proper civil police, then they 
would not be year after year discussing 
this Vote, which was founded upon an 
unjust principle, and was totally un- 
English in its character. They required 
police in Ireland just as they required 
police in England; but he was ‘con- 
vinced that they did not require in Ire- 
land an organization that was a police 
with all the military paraphernalia 
and functions of an army. Sterne had 
said— 

“ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, 

Still slavery thou art a bitter draught.’’ 


Mr, W. E. Forster 
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And the Irish people were made to feel 
themselves as slaves on every possible 
occasion by the presence of an alien 
army. One could not. travel anywhere 
in Ireland, by steamboat. or by rail, 
without. having a. constable’s nose 
stuck into. one’s face as if one was 
a pickpocket.. He himself had often 
felt. a very strong inclination | to 
do what an Englishman would do in 
this country; if a policeman came near 
him—namely, to tell him to mind his 
own business and look after the peace. 
But they could not move anywhere in Ire- 
land without having these ruffians look- 
ing after them. [Mr. Warton: Oh, oh!] 
He must call them ruffians ; but to please 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port he would call them technical ruffians. 
From the English police force he had 
met with courtesy ; but if anyone walked 
through the streets in an Irish town and 
asked a policeman a question, they could 
not get a civil answer. If they went by 
rail, on every platform they found an 
armed man come and measure them 
from top to toe. These Irish policemen 
not only acted as military, but they also 
acted as spies. The result of this was 
that these police, organized as an army, 
provoked throughout Ireland a very bad 
feelingtowards England. Policemarched 
about everywhere by night and by day 
with arms by their sides. He was very 
glad tohear, thatinthetown of Drogheda, 
there were no armed police, and he 
would congratulate the hon. Member for 
Drogheda (Mr. Whitbread) upon that 
fact. But, from his own observation, he 
could say that all the rest of Ireland 
suffered from what he had mentioned. 
These police in Ireland acted not only 
as military, but were also spies over 
every man’s conduct. They were the 
cause of mistrust, and sowed the seeds 
of discord between one district and 
another. They also caused other mis- 
fortunes which it would not be delicate 
on his part even tomention. Therefore, 
he said to Englishmen, and particularly 
to hon. Members sitting on the opposite 
side of the House professing really 
Liberal principles, that if they were 
anxious to place Ireland on an equal 
footing with England, they must re- 
member that the chief thing was to 
place it on an equal footing with England 
with regard to the police force. Until 
they placed the people of Ireland on the 
same footing as the people of England, 
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as they professed themselves anxious to 
do, with regard to police, they would 
never give them that respect for law 
which they desired to see. So long as 
they made unjust laws, and bad laws, 
and inimical laws, and enforced them by 
bayonets, it was impossible for the Irish 
people to have that respect for the laws 
which ought to be inherent. So long as 
unjust, and bad, and inimical laws were 
enforced by the power of the bayonet 
and by the power of the musket, the 
Irish people could never be loyally 
contented or prosperous. He believed 
that there were Englishmen on the op- 
posite Benches, who were really anxious 
that the i of Ireland should live in 
a state of peace and prosperity ; but he 
would ask them how could they expect 
the Irish people, who were unusually 
intelligent and argued every question 
out, to consider that they were on an 
equal footing with England when they 
compared the English police with the 
police in Ireland? They found the one 
country had a civil police, and the other 
a military police; and they could not 
expect the people of Ireland to think 
that the law was the same for them as 
for England, when they found it enforced 
in Ireland by bayonets and rifles. The 
law was carried out and observed in 
England without the use of bayonets or 
muskets, because the laws of England 
represented the feelings of the people of 
England, and was in perfect harmony 
with the sentiments of the people; but 
in Ireland it was a law to keep people 
down and to crush them, and that was 
signified by the presence of a military 
force called the police, with which Ireland 
had been so longafflicted. With reference 
to the riots which had been mentioned, 
he would read a few extracts from an 
English paper stating what had taken 
place. A correspondent of an English 
journal said about 50 or 60 police, under 
the command of a sub-inspector, accom- 

anied the process-server from house to 

ouse, At the first house, women sur- 


- rounded the process-server and tore the 


process from his hand. The police then 
charged with their sword bayonets and 
wounded some of them very severely. 
He would ask what’ would be said in 
England; if ‘the civil police assisted in 
carrying out the service of a civil process? 
He remembered, some years ago, that a 
process was sérved upon a srnall tenant 
in Lancashire, who owed a large amount 
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of rent, and who had no title to’ his 
holding. The police were sent to assist 
in serving the process upon him. Because 
the man had had his holding and land 
without a title for some years, a large 
number of people who sympathised with 
him assembled and attempted to obstruct 
the civil police in the discharge of their 
duty. That man shot at and wounded 
one of the police, and’ he was tried 
in an English Court of Justice for 
the offence. An English jury, however, 
acquitted the man on the ground of 
mitigating circumstances; and, on the 
acquittal, there was a general rejoicing, 
because the people thought that the en- 
forcement of the law in his ease was un- 
just. The correspondent of the English 
journal to which he had alluded went 
on to say that, at the next place, when 
the police attempted to serve the pro- 
cess, women again interfered, and the 
police charged the people, and again 
wounded them. If this had been in 
England, the police would not have 
charged a mob of women and children 
with bayonets, but would simply have 
drawn their staffs and interfered. But, 
in Ireland, the police, headed by the sub- 
inspector, rushed into the midst of these 
women, and used their swords indis- 
criminately upon them. He thought 
that this showed every honest-minded 
Englishmen that the manner in which 
laws were carried out in Ireland was 
more after the manner in which they 
were enforced in Bulgaria under the 
rule of the Turk. When a law had to 
be carried out by the military upon 
women, they might depend upon it that 
that law was unjust. What they asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Se- 
cretary to consider was, not an altera- 
tion in the Votes, but an alteration of 
the system upon which those Votes were 
founded. They did not expect the right 
hon. Gentleman to issue an order, to- 
morrow, to disband the force of 11,000 
constables. They asked him to say that 
the Liberal Government governed Eng- 
land, and to say that the Constabulary 
should be placed upon an equal footing 
with the police in England. If that was 
done, they would take away one of the 
greatest grievances of the Irish people. 
They would tell them that they were not 
in future to be governed by bayonet and 
musket, but were to be governed as 
Englishmen were governed. He would 
read a short extract from a speech of 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) delivered some time upon 
the state of Ireland. He said that— 
The first thing that called his atten- 
tion to the state of Ireland was reading 
an account of one of these outrages. 
He thought of it, and the truth struck 
him at once; and it seemed to him that 
the evil arose from the fact that there 
was so little land in Ireland upon which 
the people were allowed to live, and 
that they were scrambling for existence, 
and being driven back from a state of 
law and civilization to barbarism. The 
people of Ireland, he said, believed that 
it was only by these acts of vengeance, 
a committed, that they could 
old in suspense the arm of the pro- 
rietor and the agent. The war by the 
andlords against the people of Ireland 
was carried on by the Irish Constabu- 
lary. If the Government wished the 
people of Ireland really to respect and 
revere the law, they could do nothing 
more calculated to bring about this end 
than by establishing a civil police, 
instead of continuing a barbaric force 
in the shape of an army called a police. 
The question of the Irish police was not 
merely of political and social impor- 
tance. It required also to be considered 
in its financial aspect, which was of the 
highest moment in the case of a poor 
country like Ireland. By the present 
system both England and Ireland were 
taxed, because, in a constitutional state 
of things, part of the taxation raised in 
Ireland would go to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer; whereas it had to go back again. 
Now, the police, who were scattered 
throughout Ireland in such numbers, 
were an unproductive population. The 
Committee should also remember the 
incubus which was furnished by the 
pension list. Ireland had to pay an- 
nually £19,799; and since the pension 
list had been established, they had paid 
the sum of £2,000,000. If they looked 
through that pension list, they would 
find that there was one person who had 
received as much as £3,278 since he 
retired, 11 years ago, through ill-health. 
Another person had received £5,120, who 
had retired 14 years ago through the 
same cause. But there was one man 
who had retired through ill-health, 20 
years ago, and he received the colossal 
sum of £30,000. That was a person 
called Sir Duncan Macgregor. If the 


Ur. Finigan 
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Oommittee looked through this pension 
list, they would see a great’ many good 
Scotch names amongst it. He did not 
blame the Government for putting foreign 
masters over them; but they ought to 
do their best to give Ireland peace and 
justice. He would not say anything 
with reference to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, who had told them that soldiers were 
spread over the counties of Ireland. If 
he thought fit to make a garrison out of 
Ireland, he could only say that he was 
afraid he was not travelling in that 
Liberal path which was said to lead to 
civilization and progress. When he 
sent to a country, that had been mis- 
governed so long, the emblems of a 
foreign rule, he was not conciliating the 
people, but was only maintaining injus- 
tice, and retarding wealth and expan- 
sion. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary simply 
to study this question of the police in 
Ireland, as he or any other Englishman 
would study this question in England. 
If he did so, he would find that, although 
it was the duty of the Irish Members to 
criticize and oppose these Estimates 
now,-and probably next year also, to 
the utmost of their power and capacity, 
still, if they received pledges that the 
Vote should be altered and placed upon 
a basis of Liberalism and real justice, 
they would one day, if not in that 
House, in some other House, cheerfully 
agree to the expenditure of money in- 
tended to preserve law and order in 
Ireland. 

Mr. FOLEY said, that when the 
public of England had before them a 
report of that night’s debate, they would 
be struck with some surprise that a good 
portion of the time of the House had 
been spent in discussing the relative 
merits of buckshot, snipe shot; or rifle 
bullets, as the most deadly weapon to 
use against a people who had just been 
rescued from the very jaws of famine. 
He was convinced that, if the matter 
rested with some of the hon. Members 
of the present Government, they could 
soon find a better solution for the difficult 
position in which the country was placed. 
He thought that they ought to have an 
assurance that measures would be passed 
which would render the assistance of 
the police or the military on various 
public occasions unnecessary. There 
were three occasions on which military 
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forces were habitually employed. They 
2 A AI r0- 
cessions. He thought that the civil 

lice force of. a country was the first 

y that should be employed, and that 
the military should not be called out 
unless actual riot occurred. The second 
occasion on which the police were now 
employed was that of attending public 
meetings. It was an unhappy thing 
that Irish Members could not address 
their constituents, except in the presence 
of an armed force, detailed for the duty, 
and of policemen reporting every word 
that they said. He thought that such a 
practice as that ought, under no cir- 
cumstances, to be resorted to. The third 
occasion on which the police were now 
used was in the execution of the ordinary 
processes of the law. In England the 


_processes of the law were effected nearly 


always without the aid of the police, and 
always without the aid of the military. 
He did not think the police force of 
Ireland ought to be placed upon a differ- 
ent footing from that of England. In 
the case of the Rebecca Riots in Wales, 
he had never heard of the military being 
called out ; but the rural police were con- 
sidered quite sufficient to protect the 
peace of the country. Another instance 
was that of a lady who called herself 
the Countess of Derwentwater, who, with 
about 50 men, made araid upon the pro- 
perty of Greenwich Hospital, and re- 
mained in possession of that property 
for a fortnight. In that case, it was not 
thought that there was any necessity for 
calling out the military. In the first 
case, which might be termed periodical 
riots, the military might be, perhaps, more 
effectual in quelling such disturbances 
than the police. The object which the 
Irish Members had was to force upon 
English opinion a recognition of the 
difference which existed between the 
system of employing the police in Eng- 
land and that which prevailed in Ireland. 
With that purpose they opposed the 
Estimates, and they hoped to be able 
to show that it was necessary to make 
immediate alterations in the course pur- 
sued. 

Mr. BARRY said, that he fully agreed 
with'the sentiment expressed by the right 
hon.Gentleman the Chief Secretary, when 
he remarked that he hoped the day 
would come when the police system of 
Ireland would be organized on the same 
basis as that of England. He would 
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venture to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that he would live to see the happy 
consummation come to pass when an 
Irish Parliament was re-opened upon 
College Green. It would be generally 
admitted that the system of military 
police in Ireland was one of the chief 
results of English rule. By the opera- 
tion of the present police system amongst 
the people of Ireland, instead of pro- 
ducing a feeling of security and confi- 
dence, just the opposite result was pro- 
duced. The police were regarded by. 
the people in Ireland not as a civil 
organization for the protection of pro- 
perty, but a purely military body ane 
usiness it was to coerce and keep down 
the people. How strangely the English 
county police contrasted with the Iri 
Constabulary. In any English village 
of 200 or 300 inhabitants, they would 
find two or three constables moving 
amongst the people, with no other arms 
in their hands than truncheons. But in 
a corresponding village in Ireland, they 
would find a force of 10 or 12 or 15 
poleayn living in barracks. The 
arracks were prepared for offensive and 
defensive purposes, and its inmates were 
furnished with arms of deadly precision. 
Instead of the feeling of pas to and 
security experienced in the English 
village, there was, in the Irish village, a 
sense of insecurity. They had in Eng- 
land, behind the police, that moral force 
which sprung from thorough and perfect 
agreement with the mass of the people; 
whereas, in Ireland, they had the very 
opposite feeling. The people of Ire- 
land regarded the police as a standing 
menace against their liberty. And 
could it be wondered at, that the Irish 
people should have this feeling about 
the police, when that impression had 
taken hold of the Irishman? They 
formed a body of picked men, the flower 
of the country, living in barracks, armed 
with arms of precision, dressed in mili- 
tary clothes ; and could it be a matter of 
surprise that the Irish people failed to 
see that such a semi-military body was 
a civil police? The officers were taken 
almost entirely from the ranks of the 
Army, and the men were put through 
almost all military evolutions. Could 
it, therefore, be a. matter of sur- 
prise that the Irish people failed to 
regard such a body as the Consta- 
bulary was intended for the main- 
tenance of their lives and property? 








He had been very much struck with the, 


extraordinary kind of duty imposed on 
the Irish Constabulary. He had seen 
manceuvres executed by them, like pre- 
paring to receive cavalry and throwing 
up entrenchments, as if Ireland was 
filled with Dick Turpins and Claude 
Duvals. He had frequently witnessed 
large numbers of them practising long- 
range firing, as if it could be necessary 
to deal with a pickpocket at 1,000 
yards. He thought it was but a poor 
consolation for the Irish people, at-a 
critical period like the present, to find 
that the only proposal of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the practice was to 
clear up some slight misunderstanding 
as to the particular kind of ammunition 
to be supplied. If it was deemed ne- 
cessary to maintain their rule in Ire- 
land by a strong military force, by all 
means let the Government send a force 
of Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery ; but 
he did not think it right to turn away 
from its legitimate object a purely civil 
body. He could not help being driven 
to the conclusion that, in view of the pro- 
sals made this Session on Irish affairs 
y Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Irish Members would be justified in 
offering the most determined and lasting 
opposition to the Oonstabulary LEsti- 
mates. The only Bill for the benefit of 
Ireland which appeared in the Queen’s 
Speech—namely, the Franchise Bill— 
had been allowed to drop entirely ; and 
he did not see that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were entitled to a very great 
degree of consideration from the Irish 
on that account with respect to the pre- 
sent Estimates. The feeling in Ireland, 
with reference to this military police 
force, was extremely strong; and, looking 
at the possible number of evictions and 
the possible trouble the Irish people 
would be in during the coming winter, 
it was desirable to have some express 
statement from the Government that the 
arms of precision placed in the hands of 
the Constabulary would not be -used in 
the course of the coming winter in the 
same way as they had been. He joined 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Finigan) in pressing upon the Go- 
vernment the desirability of dealing with 
the Irish police system as soon | as pos- 
sible, and placing it on a civil basis. 
Mr. WHITWORTH said, ‘a finer and 
more respectable body of men was never 
known than the Irish Constabulary, 


Mr. Barry 
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whom the hon, Member for Ennis (Mt. 
Finigan) -had: deseribed as! a parcel ‘of: 
ruffians. There was nothing ruffianly:| 
in the Irish Constabulary; who;! though | 
they might be unpopular with persons: 
who broke the law, had madethemselve |! 
very popular with those’ who wished to | 
behave themselves and maintain it. The 
hon. Member for Ennis said he could 
not go to Ireland without being dogged 
by policemen; but ne (Mr. Whitworth) 
had travelled.there more than the hon, 
Member, having known Ireland before 
the’ hon.:: Member was born, :and:‘had 
never seen anything:in the conduct of 
the Constabulary thatcould give offence 
to anybody..; It was: true they main- 
tained the law ; ‘but he had never heard 
one word stated either:against the force 
itself, or against an individual member 
of it... He denied,: therefore, that the 
character which had ‘been given to the 
force that evening was correct. 

Mr. LEAMY «said, he protested 
against the Irish psople being saddled 
with this charge in aGVivil Hstimate, for 
the purpose of throwing’ dust in the eyes 
of the English people, and leading .them 
to the belief that the Irish Constabulary 
was really a civil force and ‘aot a stand- 
ing army in disguise, always to menace 
the liberties, and occasionally to assail 
the lives of the Irish people: And as 
there was already large Army in Ire- 
land, and it had lately been increased 
by fresh troops, and: this ‘force was, in 
his opinion, large enough ‘to protect his 
unfortunate country from either foreign 
or domestic: enemies, he saw no reason 
why the public money should be voted 
for the maintenance and equipment of a 
second army, which ‘the Government 
would disguise under the name of a 
police. It was: true | that. this second 
army of Constabulary discharged the 
duties of a police; but the people of 
Ireland wereof opinion that they should 
be compelled to: confine themselves. al- 
together to'-those: duties: That they 
did not do so, would be evident to any- 
one ‘who looked through the news- 
papers of \the last three or four months ; 
for the aceounts published from time 
to -time:.of the manceuvres- of ‘the 
Royal, Irish Oonstabulary, read! more 
like a record of the manceuvres of the 
British Army in Afghanistan, than of 
the doings of the posse. comitatus in an 
Irish county. It was well known that, 
in ‘former years, the feudal: landowners 
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the! troops raised for the purpose. 
this, privilege they had long ago been 
deprived; in: every other country in 
Europe; but the landlords in Ireland 
had now the right of waging war against 
the peasantry, who were called upon to 

ay for the’ troops and ammunition 
whieh the Government supplied. It ap- 

eared, ‘however, that some change was 
about to’ be made, and that buckshot 
was to be ‘substituted for bullets; and 
this: change was to ‘be introduced, so 
they were told, in the interests of 
humanity. It seemed that. bullets had 
a trick of killing innocent people; but 
it was expected that this benevolent 
buckshot, as his hon. Friend had termed 
it, would be more nicely discriminating, 
and search out and punish the guilty 
only. A bullet, they were told, would 
pass through and kill three men ; a dis- 
charge of buckshot would kill one man 
dead, fatally wound three, and probably 
seriously wound 20 or 30 others; and so 
law and order would, in this way, be vin- 
dicated.in accordance with justice and 
humanity. It appeared to him strange 
that the Government had not considered 
this question of buckshot before, seeing 
that bullets had been so long in use. 
Was this tobe accounted for on the 
ground that collisions between the police 
and the people had hitherto been infre- 
quent, and that it was expected they 
would be'more frequent in future ? Was 
it for this reason the matter had, at last, 
received the consideration of the Govern- 
ment? If there was military work to be 
done’ in Ireland, surely it was easy to 
find plenty of military men to doit. Ifthe 
people of Ireland were to be shot down at 
all, let them be shot down by English- 
men in red coats, and not’ by Irishmen 
in green coats. ' It was surely cruel to 
ask the'sons of Irish peasants: to wage 
war against the peasantry of Ireland. 
The Irish Party did not wish to say a 
single word against the character of 
the Irish Constabulary. They knew they 
were a respectable body of men, and 
taken from the ranks of the Irish people, 
and it was to be regretted that they 
should be employed in this miserable 
work of eviction. They wanted to! unite 
more closely the police and the Irish 
people. If a single regiment came in 


contact with the people; and killed some 
of them, that regiment would be detested 
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had the-privilege of waging private wars; | by them, as in the case of the 
but they: depdvtoincaotinn-tt arm and pay:|'f2th Lancers; but it would not. prevent 


Of|the people receiving another regiment 


on friendly terms, But if the police 
came into fatal contact with the people, 
the angry feeling created thereby was 
directed against the whole body. It was 
the object of Irish Members to pre- 
vent this. If the police were forced to 
carry deadly weapons, and to use them 
in time to come, it would be very little 
consolation to the sons and mothers of 
those shot down to know that it was 
done by buckshot, instead of bullets. 
And it was, indeed, a: miserable reflec- 
tion that after 700 years connection be- 
tween England and Ireland, and after 
80 years of legislative union, a Libe- 
ral Cabinet should be discussing whe- 
ther buckshot or bullets were the proper 
missiles to be directed against the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he objected to the 
Vote for the Irish Constabulary. He 
did not consider them to be police in the 
sense of the word known in London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and other large 
towns in England. He believed the 
majority in Ireland thought the force 
was composed of two-thirds military 
men, and one-third detectives. They 
were grossly inefficient for the protection 
of life and property, and did little else 
than pry into the business of other 
people. At every railway station you 
would see two or three of them. For 
what purpose was this, if not for the 
purpose of spies? He had seen them, 
not merely standing on the platform, 
but peeping into the carriage. On one 
occasion, when he had to go to a small 
town for the purpose of purchasing an 
estate, a sergeant of police at the bar- 
racks, in a village on the way, was able to 
tell him not only where the estate was, 
but whether the tenants were peace- 
able, and how many they were in family, 
whether they were doing well or other- 
wise. He believed the sergeant could 
have informed him of the number of 
head of cattle, and even the number of 
cats in the house. He was astonished at 
the information this man possessed; but 
he could not think the system necessary 
for the preservation of peace. Hon. Mem- 
bers would beawarethatcrimecommitted 
in Ireland had often remained unde- 
tected.. That was due to the fact that 
the force was composed of two-thirds 
military men; and one-third police. But 
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the English people did notiay the blame; 
of this neglect wpon the police; but re- 
garded it as’a blot upon'the character of! 
the Irish, so that the people got a. name 
which: they did: not deserve; and’ the 
poli¢e were paid for what they did not 
perform. He had said that they were 
inefficient for the protection of life and 
property, and-he would give an instance 
in ‘point. On Easter Sunday, this year, a 
- mecting was called in Wexford for the 
purpose of:selecting candidates to repre- 
sent ‘the town in that House; and in 
addition to’ those present, who repre: 
sented every class of society, there was a 
large number of police armed to the 
teeth: The, police stood in front of a 
platform, the private property of the 
County Club. An assault was committed, 
and several persons were wounded ; but 
the police, although they witnessed the 
assault, refused to interfere, saying it was 
not their duty to do sc. He did not 
blame the police individually or eollec- 
tively. He believed the majority of 
them’ were well-conducted{men. But 
he objected to the system and instruc- 
tions under which they acted, which 
were vile and shameful to be witnessed 
in the 19th century. The present sys- 
tem, he felt sure, would be swept away, 
like the Irish Church system, for it was 
one on which no Government could rely 
for the purpose of governing Ireland. 
He had often thought that the Govern- 
ment of England treated the Irish people 
as lunatics were treated—by putting a 
straight. waistcoat upon them and lock- 
ing ‘them up. They had tried every 
system upon them, but a system of 
justice; but until there was a thorough 
reform in the Government of Ireland, he 
could assure them that there would be 
no peace. At the present moment the 
pn of Ireland were very averse to 

glish rule, and their hatred to the 
system of government was intensified by 
the presence of this force. If the people 
of England would make the Irish their 
friends and treat them fairly, the people 
of Ireland, he was sure, would not.ob- 
ject to English rule. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, his only ob- 
ject in rising was in order to refer toa 
matter that came within his personal ex- 
perience with regard tothe Constabulary, 
and. which he thought. required to be 
altered. On three occasions he had been 
at, Queenstown, coming from America, 
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‘who searched the stecrage passengers by 
passing the hand over them. One-eon- 
stable handed his rifle;to another while 
he searched the passenger. ‘Their object 
was to. see whether any arms were! con- 
cealed: ‘He ‘observed one constable, 
after ‘passing his rifle’ to ‘his comrade, 
search the steerage passengers as they 
passed ashore, examining the pockets, 
inside the waistcoat, and even down to 
the boots. :: Every one of these steerage 
passengers was asked where he had 
come from,:and where he was going. 
It was no wonder that the American had 
remarked to him-—‘‘ Mr. Bradlaugh, is 
this your: free country, that you treat 
people in this way ?”’ 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, he was 
sorry there were not more Liberal Mem- 
bers: present when the’ hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) was 
pointing out the unconstitutional way 
in which the police were employed. He 
regretted to have tointrude any remarks 
upon the Committee ; but he thought it 
was a duty he owed to his constituents 
to express his disapprobation of the pro- 
posal then before them. He doubted if 
ever there was a better opportunity, 
or one more strictly in cox.formity with 
the general policy of the Irish National 
Party, than the occasion of that Con- 
stabulary Vote. In selecting that Vote 
for attack, his hon. Friend the Leader 
had shown, if possible, more than his 
usual ability, and had fully realized the 
political situation. That police system 
rested on brute force, and they were 
asked to vote that large sum for the 
maintenance of an army of policemen. 
Every Irish Member was, he believed, 
opposed to that Vote. The question 
really was, were they prepared to place 
in the hands and at the disposal of the 
landlord party in Ireland the means of 
extorting excessive rent from the im- 
poverished tenantry at the point of 
the bayonet? If they were, then let 
them go into the Lobby on that oc- 
casion with all those who were pre- 

ared to maintain that, although Ire- 
and might have to be swept clear of in- 
habitants, the landlords. must have all 
the rent they wanted. He was sorry to 
say that in that Lobby would be found 
Members of the Government, who, after 
admitting that the Irish Land Laws were 
oppressive and unjust in their operation, 
were yet prepared to vote for the main- 
tenance of a body of policemen, who 
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might ‘be required to go into the houses 


of the® people; and; haps, toshoot the 
people Fei they epplind © injustice of 
which they were the: victims. ‘He be- 
lieved that they would ‘not be doing their 
duty ifthey did not assist his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell); by 
making the most efficient) protest they 
could against the maintenance of that 
system which rested solely upon brute 
force: By so doing they would; at all 
events, be freeing themselves from the 
obloquy of being actual parties to acts 


might say were without parallel in the 
whole world. If, in the course of the 
autumn and winter, houses,were wrecked 
and the péople cast out upon the world 
by the landlords in attempting to recover 
unjust rent, they, at least, would have 
the consolation of knowing that they had 
not contributed to the misery of their 
countrymen, by placing at the disposal 
of the landlords a force which would en- 
able them with impunity to work irre- 
parable injury upon the Irish farmers. 
There could be no doubt that, in the 
present state of Ireland, to place such a 
force in the hands of the Irish land- 
lords for the purpose of eviction, was 
a deliberate attempt at extermination ; 
and they, therefore, ought to oppose 
that Vote for the sake of their country- 
men. The course they were taking that 
night might be provoking, or might be 
disagreeable in its effects; but he was 
convinced that, at all events, it would be 
admitted that they were doing their 
duty to their country. It was unpleasant 
to be brought into collision with a large 
portion of the House, and to find them- 
selves the object of false and malignant 
talk by a large section of the Press of 
Great Britain; but they were sustained 
by the confidence that the course they 
were taking met with approval from the 
vast majority of the Irish people. The 
matters in dispute between them and the 
rest of the House were well known. He 
thought that the whole case was well 
summed up in the remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, who 
said—‘‘ The result of all the legislation 
is that everything was for the landlord, 
and nothing for the tenant.” They 
wanted the police to be employed on 
legitimate duties. By employing them 


as instruments of eviction they weakened 
their efficiency, and madethem obnoxious 
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pointed ont, the police: were the sons 
and brothers of the people; and he should 
be very much astonished if they did not 
soon revolt from the disagreeable task 
that was im upon them. Some re- 
marks had been made, with regard: to 
the police, with which he could not 
+ x He believed them to: be morally, 
p ysically, and intellectually as fine a 

ody of men as there werein the world ; 
and he had the most ardent wish that 
the best possible relations should be 
cultivated between man and man in 
Ireland. He entirely objected to that 
body of police being employed upon 
duties which did not properly belong 
to them, and which simply destroyed 
their efficiency. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he ob- 
jected strongly to the amount of money 
proposed to be voted for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The numbers of that 
body were, he believed, nearly as great 
as those of the standing Army of the 
United States. The men were not em- 
ployed on the legitimate work of a Con- 
stabulary. How did they spend their 
time? A great portion was spent in 
learning battalion drill and other mili- 
tary manoeuvres, such as the bayonet 
exercise, and learning how to fire rifles 
at long and short ranges. They also 
spent a good deal of time in idling about 
railway stations, eyeing everybody who 
passed, to see whetherthey corresponded 
with some photographs in the prison 
album, or some description given in The 
Hue and Cry. They watched people for 
political purposes, and in many other 
such ways; but they were not employed 
in the detection of crime and criminals. 
They had heard an objection raised 
again and again to the military character 
of the Irish police, and they had heard 
those charges brought against them, 
not only by one section of the Irish 
people, but from all quarters. To such 
an extent was that system of spying 
carried out upon the Irish people by 
the Constabulary that it was almost ab- 
solutely true that an Irishman could 
not go anywhere, or a number of people 
assemble todo anything, but they found 
the eye of the policeman upon them, A 
short time since a temperance excur- 
sion left Dublin for a day’s outing in 
County Wicklow. It was eomposed 
of people of different creeds and classes, 
andof men, women, and children. They 
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went down to some green spot and 
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repared to enjoy themselves for the 
dey but no sooner had they arrived at 
their destination, than they saw among 
the trees a party of Constabulary watch- 
ing them. Another portion of the time 
of the police was spent in tearing down 
placards of Irish meetings. As soon as 
a placard was posted some member of 
the Constabulary came with his bayonet 
and dug it off the wall. It was a comi- 
cal sight to see one of the police at the 
top of an eight feet ladder trying to get 
those placards down. It might be said 
that those placards were of an inflam- 
matory and seditious nature. Not at 
all; they simply advertised meetings of 
Irishmen for legitimate purposes. He 
had there some specimens of those pla- 
cards, which had been torn down in va- 
rious parts of the country. He would 
read one of them— 


“The land for the people. A monster meet- 
ing will be held at Kildare on Sunday, August 
15th, for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of the national land movement, to denounce 
feudal landlordism and oppression, and to unite 
the tenant farmers and tillers of the soil ina 
legitimate combination against intimidation, 
rack-renting, and land-grabbing, and to revive 
among our countrymen the spirit of nationality. 
The following Members of Parliament are ex- 

ected to attend: C.S. Parnell, L. Finigan, R. 
te T. P. O’Connor, C. H. Meldon, and J. 
Leahy. God save Ireland!” 


Was that inflammatory? He contended 
that the police had no right to tear down 
a placard of that sort. He had several 
others there; but he would not detain 
the Committee by reading them; but if 
they had no objection he would lay them 
upon the Table as an unopposed Return. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary were em- 
ployed on those high and mighty mat- 
ters; and, no doubt, it was hard to get 
them to do any real work. They went 
to political meetings as an armed body, 
and went right up to the platform, and 
insisted on having the best places. Dur- 
ing the winter months, when they would 
be under the necessity of holding meet- 
ings in-doors, they would probably have 
to allot the ‘‘numbered and reserved 
seats’’ for the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
In fact they constituted the Irish 
‘upper crust” or ‘‘upper 12,000.” 
That might be seen from the Irish news- 
papers. If a constable was removed 
from one station to another part of the 
country, an announcement of the fact 
regularly appeared in the morning 
papers. Those announcements read 
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more like the fashionable intelligence 
of The Morning Post than anything else. 
If those sub-constables were such great 
and important personages, he would 
leave it to the Committee to consider 
what sort of a creature a full sub-inspec- 
tor was. He could only liken him toa 
Chinese Mandarin or a Bashaw of Three 
Tails. A gentleman once went down to 
a little quiet place for the benefit of his 
health, and, night after night, he was 
kept awake by the barking of a dog. 
After the third night, he complained of 
it, and said that it was too bad, and that 
it was impossible to sleep, because of the 
barking of the dog. He was told that 
it was quite true that the dog was a 
great nuisance; but then it was the in- 
spector’s dog, and everybody was afraid 
to make any complaint about it. As to 
the men, he did not agree with any of 
the hard words that had been applied to 
them. They were a well-conducted and 
respectable body of men. It was the 
system under which they were organized 
that he took exception to. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
stated that during the recent trying 
times in Ireland those men had acted 
with considerable forbearance. There 
was no doubt as to the truth of that; 
most probably there were some bad 
members among the Constabulary; but, 
as a rule, they had shown great forbear- 
ance. He sincerely hoped that, during 
the trying times which would probably 
come, they would act with as much or 
even greater forbearance. He would 
call to their minds this fact, that in their 
hands rested largely the future not only 
of the Irish land movement, but the 
future of Ireland itself. He would ask 
them to remember what occurred during 
another troubled time of Irish history 
—that immediately preceding the Oatho- 
lic Emancipation. That reform was not 
conceded until the Duke of Wellington 
had assured himself of the profound 
sympathy with the movement of the 
Irish soldiers serving in the English 
Army, and until he saw reason to doubt 
that the Irish soldiers, if called upon to 
do so, would shoot down their country- 
men. He did hope that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary of the present day would 
prove themselves as good Irishmen as 
were those Irish soldiers of 1829, and 
that they, too, would win for them- 
selyes the glory of having powerfully 
contributed to bring about a great 
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and much-needed reform in their native 
land... 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that, although 
he was most unwilling to detain the Com- 
mittee, he must say a few words with 
reference to the Vote. A great deal had 
been said by his hon. Friends on the 
other side with which he could not 
agree; but he was glad to hear the hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) speak of the good conduct of 
the lower ranks of the Constabulary in 
Ireland. He thought that every Irish 
Member would agree that, taking the 
police as a body, a better conducted set 
of men did not exist. Indeed, of late, a 
severe test had been applied in the per- 
formance of many of the duties they had 
been directed to discharge by the au- 
thorities. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Westmeath had alluded to one of 
those duties, which he considered it most 
unwise and, indeed, improper to impose 
on the members of the Constabulary 
Force. The Chief Secretary had issued 
no proclamation to forbid the holding of 
these land meetings. It was, therefore, 
most unconstitutional, and calculated to 
lead to a breach in the good feeling that 
ought to exist between the people and 
the Constabulary, that members of the 
force should have been directed to tear 
down the announcements of these meet- 
ings, in which the people took so much 
interest. Duties of that character ought 
not to be imposed upon the members of 
the police by their superior officers. It 
was not calculated to lead to a respect for 
the law, or a belief in the impartiality of 
the force, to have placards torn down, 
which merely invited persons to a meeting 
which the lawsaid might beconvened. An- 
other matter was that he did think that of 
late years there had been improper em- 
ploymentof those constables, with respect 
tocarrying outthose evictions. Hethought 
it most unfair that large bodies of Con- 
stabulary should be drafted from different 
counties to aid in the service of ejectment 
processes in other districts. If it was 
necessary that such processes should have 
been served, he certainly did think that 
the military ought to have been em- 
ployed. Other counties ought not, in 
that unconstitutional fashion, 'to be de- 
nuded of their police force. A grave 
and serious fault existed in the organi- 
zation and management of the force. 
Catholics were most unfairly treated, 
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deprived of that promotion to. which 
they were entitled.. Inthe Constabulary 
it would be found that almost exclusively 
all the higher grades were filled by Pro- 
testants. He would notagain lay before 
the Committee the figures which had 
been already given in detail by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell). 
These figures and the recent official Re- 
turns conclusively proved that the .in- 
spectorships of the force, were almost 
entirely filled by men of the Protestant 
persuasion, different from that, of. the 
bulk of the people of Ireland ; so that, in 
a Catholic country, they had the magis- 
trates, as well asthe heads of that force, of 
a creed different from that of the people 
of the country. He did think that it 
was now time that the attention of Go- 
vernment should be turned to these mat- 
ters. The permission given to men and 
officers to join the Masonic body he be- 
lieved to be also a great blot in that 
Constabulary system. Whether it were 
right or wrong to be associated with 
such a society as Freemasonry, there 
could be no doubt that it was condemned 
by the heads of the Catholic Church. 
It was most essential to enlist the 
clergy on the side of Government in 
discouraging secret societies, yet the 
authorities allowed the police to be 
members of the secret society of Free- 
masons. That was both unreasonable 
and unfair. Right or wrong, there was 
a suspicion among the force—and he 
thought there was reason in it, from the 
way in which promotions took place— 
that there was a preference given by 
the higher members to those who were 
brother masons. He trusted the present 
Government would have these grievances, 
which had been so frequently brought 
undertheir attention, of the people of Ire- 
land examined into as soon as possible. 
In the Army the system of promotion 
from the ranks had been found to work 
successfully. Rightly it had been con- 
sidered that service in the ranks was not 
considered to disqualify a person for a 
commission if a man was of good conduct, 
and possessed of intelligence and of suffi- 
cient education. In the same way, in 
the case of the Constabulary, he thought 
it would promote and stimulate the effi- 
ciency of the men if, from the general 
body of these Irish sub-constables, pro- 
motion was encouraged in case of good 
services from the ranks to the highest 





and, he feared, in too many instances, 





posts. If that was done, he believed the 
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people would have far greater confidence 
in the Constabulary Force than they had 
at present. In conclusion, he would ob- 
serve that it appeared to him to be a 
mistake that the force should be, practi- 
eally, under the guidance and control of 
a gentleman who, though he had, no 
doubt, served with the highest distinction 
in the Regular Army, had no previous 
experience in the regulation of what 
ought to be, in its character, a policeforce. 
All the regulations for the management, 
and all the rules for the employment of 
the body, should be under the control or 
guidance of Parliament. In regard to 
that point, he thought part of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
very apposite. Now that they had a 
Liberal Government, with a strong ma- 
jority at their back, this should be looked 
to, and the defects in the working and 
constitution of this force should be 
remedied. 

Mr. DILLON said, that he and his 
hon. Friends might very fairly be asked 
what their object was in opposing the 
grant of this sum to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In the first place, speaking 
for himself alone, he might say he was 
convinced that, if the Irish landlords 
were deprived of the assistance of the 
Irish Constabulary, they would not 
dare to evict their tenants. The Go- 
vernment would not afford the ten- 
antry the protection they desired, and 
which he and his hon. Friends declared 
was essential to keep peace and order 
in Ireland; and, it being impossible 
for any private person or any com- 
pany of private individuals to offer 
the protection which the Government 
would not give, the only resort left 
open to them, in defence of the people 
who had sent them to defend their in- 
terests in that House, was to refuse to 
vote funds which were going afterwards 
to be used in a way which was both un- 
constitutional and oppressive. He thought 
they were justified in refusing to grant 
this money to the Crown for that reason. 
If it were asked as an Imperial grant 
for England, under similar circum- 
stances, there could not be the slightest 
doubt it would be refused. If Parlia- 
ment did not refuse it, the constituents 
would soon make them hear of it. Be- 
fore he went further, in- this somewhat 
lengthened discussion, he might say that, 
in his opinion, this granting of money 
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for the Irish Constabulary was radically 
inconsistent with the British Constitu- 
tion. It was a disgrace to the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland that this money had 
been granted year after year without a 
protest; for what was the effect of the 
Vote? It was nothing more nor less 
than placing at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment a military force, outside the 
control of the Mutiny Act and of this 
House. He was always under the im- 
pression that one of the safeguards of 
the liberty of England was, that the 
Crown would not maintain a standing 
Army without coming to the House 
every year to ask fora Supply; and year 
after year the Crown had similarly to 
ask for authority to maintain discipline 
in the Army. But, for upwards of 30 
years, the Crown had maintained a 
standing Army in Ireland outside the 
Mutiny Act, and without coming to the 
House for authority to maintain disci- 
pline in the force. This force was really 
constituted in Ireland for one reason 
only; and in that reason was to be 
found the strong point of their case. 
The only necessity for the Constabulary 
Force lay in the fact that the landlords 
of Ireland were unjust. If they were 
fair and just to the tenantry, there 
would be required in Ireland no other 
police force than that which, at the pre- 
sent time, was required in England. It 
might very naturally be asked, why it 
was in the country districts of England a 
few constables, armed with staves, suf- 
ficed to maintain order ; while in Ireland 
it was found necessary to keep up an 
armed force ? He had been reading 
recently an English publication, in which 
that very remark was made. He was 
about to quote an extract from a pam- 
phlet of Mr. Tuke, on the condition of 
the people of Ireland. It appeared from 
that pamphlet, comparing the county of 
Norfolk with the county of Mayo, the 
population of Norfolk was 438,000, and 
the population of Mayo 246,000, and the 
writer went on to say— 

‘Let us imagine that in every small town 
and village of from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants 
in the county of Norfolk companies of armed 
men were stationed in barracks, varying in 
number from 16 to 50, whose duty it was, day 
and night, to patrol the county.” 


That was the state of things in Mayo. 
In Norfolk, they found that 236 rural 
soldiers sufficed for nearly double the 
population of Mayo. That was the re- 
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mark of an Englishman, and not an 
Irishman. Hehad just read, also, that 
1,000 men were not considered sufficient 
in Mayo to maintain peace, because 
fresh drafts of the Constabulary had gone 
there from other counties, accompanied 
by several troops—dragoons, ‘and some 
companies of foot soldiers. As he was 
speaking of that county, he would call 
attention to a telegram which had just 
appeared in reference to it. In the 
neighbourhood of the town of Clare- 
morris, an iron hut had just been 
erected on the land of Mr. Crawe, J.P., 
to accommodate a number of con- 
stables and a large extra force had 
also. been drafted into that town, in 
which several iron huts were being 
erected.. ‘Well, what was the reason 
of all this? The reason was, that an 
eviction was pending on the estate of Mr. 
Crawe, and that had caused all these 
iron huts to be erected. The police force 
were to be used in enforcing that evic- 
tion; and they were, at the same time, 
fortifying Mr. Crawe’s house almost as 
carefully as if it were the fort of Can- 
dahar, simply because that gentleman 
was determined to eject some poor wretch 
from his estate. Probably, if the Go- 
vernment persisted in carrying that out 
there would be bloodshed; and whether 
that was to be so or not, the authorities 
evidently thought there was danger of 
it, or they would not have sent so large 
a police force there. To return to his 
original point, he had acknowledged 
that they might reasonably be asked 
what their object was in carrying on 
this discussion. His object, then, he 
would reply, was to impress upon the 
Government the necessity, before this 
House rose, of taking measures abso- 
lutely to prevent evictions until the 
House should meet again. If that was 
not done, they would run a very consider- 
able risk of riot: and bloodshed in Ire- 
land, and it was the. bounden duty of 
himself and his hon, Friends to spare no 
pains to prevent that. The right hon. 
Gentleman who was responsible at the 
present time for the Government of Ire- 
land seemed to think he could achieve 
that desirable forbearance by appealing 
to the landlords ‘on the one side, and’ to 
the tenants on the other. Now, he might 
claim to have some knowledge of the 
country, as well as the right/hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he did not think this appeal 
would be effectual. In his. opinion, 
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nothing, would be effectual, but some 
measure which would secure that, there 
should not‘ be any putting out of the 
farmers. Take the case of the county of 
Mayo, for instance. He chanced to know 
that, tolerably well, and he.would. take 
one particular instance, in one particular 
barony, which was inhabited. by some- 
thing like 2,000 families... A right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that because 
the: harvest promised well they would 
possibly hear no. more of the disturb- 
ances in that country; but he knew 
better, and he knew the difficulties of 
these people personally. They, were 
at present two years in arrear, with 
rent, and had been living on 1d. a-day 
from the relief lists for the’ last: six 
months. They had sold every article of 
clothing that they possessed, their. beds, 
their furniture, and all their little pro- 
perty; aud they had now nothing left 
but the four bare walls of their cabins, 
and the prospect of their harvest. | From 
this the right hon. Gentleman'told them, 
these poor people, they were to pay their 
just debts; but would the right hon. 
Gentleman tell him it was a just thing 
to call upon these poor people to pay. up 
arrears of rent when the harvest came 
on? He (Mr. Dillon) had told the 
people whom he had addressed at public 
meetings not to pay any rent at all this 
year. He gave them this advice, because 
he knew if they did pay their rents. out 
of the harvest it would mean. starva- 
tion to them and their children. _ That 
he believed to be the true morality of the 
case. As far as he was able to judge, 
the harvest would barely suffice to feed 
these people until next spring, and would 
not at all be sufficient to recover for 
them the position which they had lost. 
Was it to be said that it was the duty 
of these people to strip themselves of 
everything in order to pay their rent, 
and then to go on the relief list during 
the greater part of the coming year? 
He did not think so, and he told these 
people so, and he advised them to hold 
out against the payment of rent, and to 
pay no arrears at all this year...When 
he was last in Ireland, he addressed a 
meeting of fully 15,000 people, and that 
was the: advice he had given them... If 
he went back to Mayo, after this House 
rose, and was forced to tell the people 
that .he had. gained ; no protection for 
them, and that they must either, pay. the 





rent or leave their homes, he, doubted 
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very much whether they would take 
that advice. He thought, on the con- 
trary, it was extremely likely they would 
lose all confidence in him. Supposing 
he was to tell them to carry out the pre- 
sent policy of the Government. Suppos- 
ing he were to advise them to submit to 
whatever their landlords were to demand 
—and he knew the landlords of that 
county, and he knew that they would 
demand their rack rents, every single 
one of them, in that particular barony 
—if he told those people to submit in 
that way, how would the policy of the 
Government affect them? The Govern- 
ment would then allow the landlords to 
wreak their injustice—to reduce these 
people to starvation and to misery—that 
would be the result. If he were to go 
down to the barony and say, as he had 
said before—the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that. he was safe, as a Member 
of Parliament, from prosecution for the 
language he might use; but he was not 
at all clear about that point—if he were 
to tell them to resist their landlords, to 
defy the police, and, if necessary, to 
resist eviction, would the right hon. 
Gentleman call Parliament together in 
the autumn and propose a Coercion Act? 
If he gave advice of that kind, some 
hon. Gentleman might call it cowardice 
to point out that the Chief Secretary had 
no right to denounce him for giving 
that advice, and had no right to call it 
cowardly and wicked until he and the 
Government had given a straightforward 
statement as to whether or not they 
would protect the people, without wait- 
ing until their hands were forced by 
resistance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, Order; I 
must point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that I do not see the exact applica- 
tion of his remarks to the Question be- 
fore the Committee on the Constabulary 
Vote. 

Mr. DILLON replied, that he might 
have wandered a little; but the connec- 
tion which existed between the Vote and 
his remarks he would try to explain. 
He was afraid that the declarations they 
had listened to would encourage the 
people to further acts than they had yet 
ventured on; and, therefore, he was 
anxious to take away from the landlords 
this power of marching large bodies of 
men into various parts of the country, 
and so, by that means, to prevent blood- 
shed and firing upon the people. Ooming 
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to this. point of using firearms, he had 
recently seen some instructions to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary with regard to 
the use of their weapons. The men 
were instructed that when they pro- 
ceeded on patrol half were to be armed 
with their rifles, and the remainder with 
the sword-bayonet only—a good defen- 
sive weapon that—so that the force 
might be able to pursue offenders across 
the country, supported by the armed 
party. One would suppose, from these 
instructions, that the men were march- 
ing through the wildest part of Af- 
ghanistan. Then, next, they were in- 
structed how they were to march, so 
that the men without rifles should al- 
ways follow or move on the flanks of 
those armed with rifles. Those read 
like instructions for a military force 
moving through a hostile country, ex- 
pecting every moment the armed resist- 
ance of the enemy. If that were the 
case, they could not be more particular. 
Then, with regard to firing, there were 
very definite instructions. The word 
of command in regard to firing was— 


‘Whenever the police coming under the 
order of a high sheriff, sub-sheriff, magis- 
trate, or coroner shall receive orders to fire, they 
must not do so by word of command proceeding 
from a Constabulary officer.” 


That was satisfactory so far. 


“When no magistrate or sheriff is. present 
and the police are forced in their own defence, 
they will not do so without express orders of 
the officer or other constable in charge.’’ 


Thus, in some circumstances, the police 
might fire upon the people, at the com- 
mand of a sub-constable or head con- 
stable. And he might remark upon that 
point that, in his opinion, some of the 
sub-inspectors were far more inefficient, 
and far more unfit to give the word, 
than some of the sub-constables. These 
sub-inspectors were usually young men 
fresh from the competitive examinations, 
and utterly unable to deal with cases 
like those which might very often arise 
—the only saving clause in the article 
was that they were not to fire except in 
their own defence. But, at the same 
time, he wished to point out: to the 
Committee that it was a perfectly illu- 
sory provision, and one which was no 
safeguard to the lives of the people; for 
it. must. be recollected that. firing in 
self-defence depended entirely on the 
way in which the Oonstabulary were 
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used and handled. If soldiers were 
obliged to fire in self-defence, the case 
must be one of exceeding gravity, as 
when a crowd attacked them. But 
when they eame to consider the rules 
of the Constabulary the circumstances 
changed entirely ; and he needed only 
to relate a few instances which had 
occurred in the last year, and which oc- 
curred under his own notice, to show 
how hopeless it would be to rely upon 
that provision as any safeguard. At 
more than one of the meetings in Ire- 
land—large and excited meetings held 
during the last winter—the police ap- 
peared on the scene. There was no 
possible reason for their coming, nor 
the least danger of any disturbance of 
the peace.| That'was not all... They not 
only appeared upon the scene, ‘as he had 
observed ; but, on several occasions, to 
his own knowledge, they took under 
their charge the ‘‘ spy reporters ” whom 
the Government’ sent: down, and who 
were peculiarly obnoxious to the people. 
The police forced their way into the 
thick mass of the people and fixed their 
bayonets, and then made a square round 
the reporters. If it had not been for 
that discipline of which he spoke, and 
which the Chief Secretary had thrown 
into his teeth—if it had not been for 
that discipline which enabled him and 
his friends, as most officers controlled 
their men—he believed that not one 
policeman would have left the crowd 
alive. Had it not been for their in- 
fluence—the passions of the people were 
so excited, and the outrage they thus 
considered was committed upon them 
was so great, to see armed men thus 
come into the midst of a crowd who met 
to discuss, in a peaceable way, the state 
of the country—that, had a single drop 
of blood been shed, he did not believe a 
single policeman would have left the 
place alive. At the last meeting at which 
he was present, it was estimated that 
10,000 men were in front of the plat- 
form. The Government sent down a 
man well known to the peasantry, 
notorious and hateful to them—so hate- 
ful that he himself was obliged to take 
him by the arm and walk him out of the 
crowd, in order to save him from being 
murdered. When he got the’ man on 
the platform, in the middle ‘of - the 
meeting, several men rapes ges to jump 
on to the platform ‘and him down ; 
and,/if he not hi gone forward 
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with him, he had no doubt there would 
have been a riot. The police were drawn 
on one side with bayonets fixed, the 
rifles loaded ; and it would have been 
their duty, he supposed, to save the life 
of this man if he had been attacked. 
Had that taken place, there could have 
been no doubt in the mind of any man, 
or anyone who saw that meeting, that a 
number of lives would have been lost on 
the side of the people, and every con- 
stable in the place would have been 
slaughtered. This was the condition of 
things which it was their duty to put an 
end to if they could possibly, and it was 
one of the measures they were aiming 
at by opposing this Vote. But, as he 
had already explained, they also op- 
posed these Votes on another ground— 
that they were unnecessary waste of 
public money in support of an uncon- 
stitutional force which ought not to have 
been permitted to exist in Ireland. It 
wasa force which he and his hon. Friends 
were determined to disband, whether 
they succeeded now, or next year, or in 
years to come. Their efforts would 
never be wanting until they had 
succeeded in disarming and disband- 
ing that quasi-military force. A great 
deal had been said during the last 
fortnight about the preservation of 
law and order in the Irish nation. 
He wished to draw attention to the fact 
that law and order in Ireland were now 
preserved at an enormous expense. If 
they took the counties in the West of 
Ireland alone, they would see what an 
enormous expense was incurred in the 
preservation of law and order; but the 
result had been, in the first place, that 
they had not preserved law and order ; 
in the next place, they had not preserved 
human life, for the lives of the tenants, 
as well as of the landlords, had been 
sacrificed ; and, thirdly, in the counties, 
where they had been at such enormous 
expense to preserve law and order, the 
, state of things was admitted by English- 
men and Americans who had travelled 
there to be a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment of this country. He had heard it 
stated by numbers of Americans, and by 
numbers of Englishmen, that it was a 
disgrace to England that any people 
calling themselves Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects should live as the peasantry lived 
in the West of Ireland.) This was the 
result of 80 years’ preservation of law 
and order and the rights of property. 
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The present Liberal Administration re- 
fused to suspend the rights of ‘property 
for the next few months, even to save 
the lives of human beings. It was a 
very difficult thing for Irishmen to 
understand the sacredness of the rights 
of property as understood in England. 
In Ireland they had been brought 
up to regard the rights of property 
as the right of landlord property, 
and as not sacred, because they had 
judged by its effects, and they had 
seen that it was a curse and a ruin to 
their country. Why should the rights 
of property in land be more sacred than 
the rights of any other kind of pro- 
perty? It was the custom, in many 
countries, to suspend the rights of pro- 
perty when public necessity demanded 
it; and they had shown the Government 
that circumstances in Ireland were so 
desperate that it was demanded. All 
that they wanted was that the Govern- 
ment should suspend the power of evic- 
tion, which would not amount to a 
suspension of the rights of property, 
because wherever people were able to 
pay they would doso. Hon. Members 
had amused them by heaping every 
kind of calumny upon the Irish tenantry, 
and it was an accepted fact in that 
House that the Irish tenant was univer- 
sally a robber and a cheat. He had 
heard hon. Members, amid the cheers 
of that House, say that, if they sus- 
pended eviction, not a tenant would pay 
his just debts, and that was equivalent 
to saying that the Irish were robbers 
and cheats. He utterly denied that the 
Irish tenants were unwilling to pay their 
just debts. Inhis opinion, the effect of 
suspending eviction would be that, in 
those districts where the people had 
been rack-rented for years, and had 
been reduced to a state of the utmost 
poverty, such as was a disgrace to 
civilization, then they would pay no rent 
so long as the Act was in force, and that 
was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. It had been said in that House, 
with reference to Irish landlords, that 
they would not depart from the charity 
to which they had been accustomed ; but 
he denied that the Irish landlords were 
exercising, or had exercised, charity. 
Therefore, they could not depart from it. 
In a publication which he held.in his 
hand, written by an Englishman, who 
said that many men had come to him 
and told him that they kept their land 
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tention of their landlord should be 
directed to it, and their rents should be 
raised. Healso mentioned one very re- 
markable case of a man who was tenant 
of a pastoral holding which, when he 
took it, was only a waste piece of land. 
That man left a corner of the land waste. 
Mr. Tuke asked him why he did so, and 
he said that he kept it as a warning to 
the conscience of his landlord to show 
how he had improved the land, should 
the landlord desire to raise the rent. 
Could there be a more striking instance 
of the demoralization of the present 
land system; and yet an hon. Member 
of the Irish Tory Party had spoken of 
the charity and forbearance of landlords. 
What could they think of the charity 
and forbearance of landlords when 
no fewer than 20,000 houses had been 
pulled down within the last 30 years. 
They had had an illustration that 
evening of what reliance could be 
placed upon the promises of Minis- 
ters. In reference to his Colleagues the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
made a declaration, and he (Mr. Dillon) 
said at the time that hisColleagues might 
not be prepared to stand by him in that 
matter. That had been justified, for 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
withdrawn the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
justified their insisting upon their de- 
mand that power should be given to 
prevent the Irish landlords from evicting 
their tenants wholesale. As that decla- 
ration had been withdrawn they were 
more than ever anxious to take away 
from the Irish landlords the only weapon 
by which they could carry out their un- 
just claims. The police in Ireland were 
kept up for a purpose which was 
thoroughly well understood by the 
people, and they were used by the land- 
lords for the purpose of enforeing their 
unjust demands. It was for those rea- 
sons that the Irish Members were 
bound by duty to their constituents to 
resist the passing of this Vote, for they 
placed in the hands of the landlords a 
power of which they wished to deprive 
them. There was no doubt that if they 
succeeded, as he hoped they would, in 
taking away the only weapons which the 
landlords had—namely, the police, evic- 
tions would cease. If the police were 
withdrawn landlords would cease to rack 
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rent their tenants, and no Irish landlord 
would seek to carry out evictions without 
the assistance of an armed force to back 
him. It would be absolutely impossible 
for any landlord to do so. It might be 
said by the Government, in defence of 
the necessity of this Vote, that law and 
order must be preserved in’ Ireland ; 
but he maintained that the barat ee 
of law and order in Ireland should be 
done by the same means as those used 
in England. Inthe case of any occasion 
arising in which it was necessary to 
preserve the peace, they had 25,000 
troops in Ireland doing nothing. He 
would suggest that half of the Irish Con- 
stabulary be disbanded and the rest have 
their rifles taken from them. If that 
were done Irish Members would with- 
draw their opposition to this Vote ; but 
if the Government would not make this 
concession, they would continue their 
opposition so long as there was any 
chance of their succeeding. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, the hon. 
Member who spoke last rather spoiled 
his speech by the last sentence. I think 
the speeches generally of the Irish Mem- 
bers have been of a character to produce 
an influence upon the Members of this 
House, and I hope they may have some 
effect upon the opinion of the Members 
of another House also. I should be 
glad to think that a report of them will 
be entensively read throughout the coun- 
try, for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion upon many points to the people of 
England, which probably the great bulk 
of them do not possess. I was going 
to say, further, that I think those 
speeches contrast most favourably with 
the speech heard in the earlier part of 
the evening from a right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who held a high 
and responsible position in the late 
Government (Mr. Gibson). I have not 
heard any speech for a long time which 
I think was so bad in its spirit, and so 
calculated to be injurious in Ireland, as 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. It was intended ap- 
parently to be so; I hardly know the 
exact word to use, for I do not wish to 
say anything offensive. If that speech 
was not intended to do harm, it did, in 
the most direct manner, misinterpret the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary; and it tended to dispel 
in Ireland, if possible, any ‘hope of 
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good to be done for that country. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) opened the debate from the 
opposite Benches; and in his speech he 
did me the honour of making several 
extended quotations from the speeches 
which I delivered in past years upon the 
state of Ireland. I do not blame him 
in the least for introducing these ex- 
tracts to the Committee, and there is not 
a word in any of them which I am dis- 
posed to withdraw from. Everybody 
must admit that the condition of Ireland 
at the present time is deplorable, and 
it has been deplorable so long as I 
have had my attention turned to it 
or been able to examine its condition. 
I travelled a good deal in Ireland 
many years ago, in 1849 and 1852, 
and, from that time to this, I have 
held very much the same opinion 
with regard to the condition of that 
country and to the necessity for large 
and fundamental changes with regard to 
the ownership and the tenure of land 
there. The precise question which we 
have before us now is the Irish Consta- 
bulary; andI agree with a good deal 
that has been said with regard to that 
force. It is a different force from any- 
thing we have in this country for the 
preservation of peace ; but it seems to me 
to be, in the present condition of Ireland, 
almost a necessary incident to that con- 
dition ; and the fact that it is necessary, 
if it be necessary, is a proof of how 
much there is required to be done by 
changing the whole social condition of 
the great mass of the tenantry of Ire- 
land. The debate to-night has not been 
got up with the idea of preventing this 
Vote being passed, or of preventing the 
necessary expenses for the coming year 
being provided for. Nohon. Memberupon 
these Benches thinks that possible, and 
I do not know whether any of them 
would think it wise. The protest which 
they have made is a reasonable one, 
and the time may come—I hope it may 
come soon—when the police system of 
Ireland may be placed on a footing as 
judicious and comformable to our notions 
of freedom as the police systems of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Suppose this change 
to be possible, suppose it were wise, what 
would such a change mean? It would 
mean that perhaps £1,000,000 now, paid 
out of the taxes of the United Kingdom 
for the police of Ireland, would have to 
be paid mainly by the Irish people in 
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accordance with the custom of this 
country.’ That is to say, sat least 


£500,000 would necessarily have to be 
paid by the: proprietors and occupying 
tenants of Ireland. If it were-altered, 
according to the plan that obtains in 
Scotland, where the sum is: divided ‘be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant; the 
result would be that the landlords would 
pay £250,000 for the support of the 
Constabulary, and another £250,000 
would be paid by the tenants. The 
remaining £500,000 would be voted in 
this House as other Votes are granted 
for such expenses in England and Scot- 
land. I think that is hardly a propo- 
sition which hon: Members opposite 
would receive with enthusiasm ; and if 
they were disposed to accept it, I expect 
that the tenantry of Ireland, whose 
cause they advocate with so much 
earnestness, would doubt whether the 
change was a wise one. That is the 
practical point to which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite must look, and which they must 
consider before they make any change. 
That has nothing to do, however, with 
the character of the Constabulary, or 
with its manner of administration, or 
with its duties. I am speaking of it 
now merely as a financial question 
affecting the great body of proprietors 
and ratepayers in Ireland. 1 now come 
to the question of what I think is the 
mistake the Irish Members are making 
in quarrelling with the fact that reforms 
in Ireland do not proceed at the rate 
they would wish them to proceed. The 
speeches to-night have been speeches of 
great ability. The speech of the hon. 
Memberfor Mayo(Mr. U’Connor Power), 
delivered two nights ago, was a power- 
ful speech, such as is very rarely heard 
from any Bench in this House ; but that 
speech and many of the speeches to- 
night have been badly founded. Some 
Irish gentlemen told me the other day 
—and I thought it was a very true obser- 
vation—that in Ireland the only history 
the people had read was the history of 
the wrongs of their country. Now, that 
is a history of a sad and melancholy 
character, and the persons who have 
preceded us in this House of Commons 
—I speak now of the last two centuries 
—have been responsible for that melan- 
choly history; but still, if we look 
back to the history, and especially if we 
look back to the last 50 years, we shall 
find that, even with regard to Ireland, 
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backward. as it was, there: have. been 
changes so remarkable and so compre- 
hensive, that I:think an Irishman must 
be unable to take a fair view of what 
has been done, if he does not come 
to the conclusion that the case is not 
absolutely hopeless, and that Parlia- 
ment, which in past times has made 
great reforms, has been succeeded by a 
Parliament more capable and willing 
to reform; and that, therefore, it is 
doing an injustice to their country, to 
themselves, and to the people of Eng- 
land, to suppose that the progress of 
reform has been permanently arrested, 
and that the great things which still 
require to be done for Ireland are not 
to be done by the ordinary methods by 
which progress has heretofore been ac- 
complished. I am not going into the 
question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo ; I will only ask you to look 
at the last 50 years within the memory 
of most of us. Within that time the 
whole population of Ireland, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, has been powerfully 
represented in this House. Within that 
time, in 1869, many of us here taking 
part in it, perfect religious equality was 
obtained by the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In the succeeding year 
an Act was passed which violated all the 
notions of property which were held, 
not only by landlords of Ireland, but 
by most of those of England and Scot- 
land. Every contract between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland was forcibly 
broken by the Land Act of 1870, and 
the conditions under which tenants at 
will held their farms were changed to 
the advantage of the tenant. That was 
done, if not by the unanimous vote, at 
all events, by a large majority in this 
House, and by a sufficient majority in 
the other House of Parliament. I might 
refer to one or two other points in which 
Ireland has been benefited during the 
last few years. During the last Liberal 
Government in 1874, in Ireland was 
given, together with Great Britain, a 
system of voting by Ballot. I recollect 
in the speech I made a good many years 
ago at Limerick, and which has been 
quoted by the hon. Member for Galway, 
I said that there were three things which 
I thought Ireland wanted, and which I 
thought the next Liberal Administration 
would give to her. They were the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, great 
concession with regard to land, and 
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absolute freedom of election by means 
of the Ballot. Now, the Ballot has: been 
am immense impro vement in Ireland; 
it has destroyed the illegitimate power of 
the landlord and of the priest ; and, at 
this moment, there is no country in the 
world in which there is a greater free- 
dom of election than in Ireland. The 
jury system has also been amended. 
Then there was another measure passed 
which amended the jury system. Irish 
Members know—I speak it with shame 
—that, whatever Government ‘was in 
power in all time past, it was the com- 
mon, and almost universal, system to 
pack juries in Ireland, and there were 
special means taken to exclude Catholics 
from the juries. I need not say that 
in a multitude of cases Catholic offenders 
and prisoners did not receive whole and 
righteous justice from the Protestant 
juries that were empannelled. Well, 
these things have been done. I have 
myself been a party to the doing of some 
of them, and I cannot accept the doc- 
trine of Irish Members, who spoke as 
if there was some impossible barrier to 
all future reform and progress. I be- 
lieve we have now a Government more 
willing, and, I hope, more capable of 
doing good to Ireland than any past 
Government; and I believe, at the same 
time, we shall have greater willingness 
on the part of the population of England 
and Scotland to join in any moderate, 
reasonable, and possible proposition 
that Irish Members may make in this 
House than existed at any previous time. 
I do not say that everything has been 
done that ought to be done with regard 
toland. I hold the same opinion now 
which I heldin 1849, after the Famine, 
when I, with a most intelligent Irish- 
man, visited all kinds of people, and 
heard the opinions of most intelligent 
men with regard to the condition of 
their country. We have now a condition 
of things which it is impossible to con- 
tinue without disorder. We have 500,000 
or nearly 600,000 tenants of the soil, who 
are really in the condition of tenants at 
will; and we have, on the other side, 
about 10,000 proprietors, one-half of 
whom sare absentees. Now; it is the 
commonest thing in the world to hear 
it said that, among the advantages en- 
joyed by the peopleof England, in the 
rural districts,is the presence among 
them. of noblemen and gentlemen who 
are large proprietors; it fact, it is one 
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of the terrible mischiefs which are to 
arise when the Game Laws are abolished 
that gentlemen will not live upon their 
estates, and that the civilizing influences, 
always supposed to accompany sport- 
ing, will be withdrawn, and the rural 
population sink into a condition of 
ignorance and degradation such as 
that which is assumed to prevail in 
our great towns. In Ireland one-half 
of the proprietors are said to be ab- 
sentees. I recollect staying a day or 
two in one of the central counties of Ire- 
land with a friend of mine, and in speak- 
ing about the magistracy and their 
duties, that gentleman said—‘‘The great 
difficulty is that we have nobody to put 
on the Bench. If a man has several 
thousands a-year, he lives in London or 
Paris; if he has £1,000 a-year, he 
lives in Dublin—he does not live here. 
Looking round the whole of this district 
in which I act as magistrate, it is a 
great misfortune to find no gentleman 
suitable, even in the eyes of the tenant 
farmers, to be placed on the Bench.” 
That is one of the effects of absenteeism 
which prevails to so large an extent. 
We know that landed estates, managed 
by agents, must be managed in circum- 
stances very unfavourable, in many 
cases, to the tenants. The landlord 
may not be very well off; he may be 
more or less impoverished. He will 
write to his agent to send him his rents, 
and the agent is considered a good agent 
in proportion as the rents are high and 
regularly paid. With regard to the 
payment of rent, if anyone were disposed 
to find fault with the Irish tenant in 
this respect, I wish to state that there is 
no country in the world in which the 
tenants occupying land have been more 
scrupulous and regular than they have 
been in Ireland. I have heard that 
even from Irish landlords, and only very 
recently, speaking with a gentleman 
with a great many thousands a-year 
income from one of the Southern coun- 
ties of Ireland, I was told that even in 
these adverse times he had received 
almost all his rent, and had not the 
slightest reason to complain of the 
tenantry holding his land. I am of 
opinion that in this single fact of 
500,000 tenants looking in the face of 
10,000 proprietors is to be found the 
whole of the evils which afflict that 
country, and that in a change of that 
condition, and in that change only, lies 
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the remedy which Parliament can 
vide. Almost all people make mistakes, 
I suppose, about their own interests. 
If the Irish proprietors knew their own 
interests, I believe they would be cla- 
mouring at the door of this House for 
some change with regard to their condi- 
tion. An Irish gentleman told me some 
time ago that the condition of Irish 
proprietors in Ireland is such that they 
are almost content with anything that 
would give them any probability of se- 
curity for their property. I would wish 
not to be one of 5,000 proprietors who 
are resident in Ireland; but I would 
wish to be one of 10,000 who might and 
ought to be there. If there were so 
many, they would find that the proprie- 
tary class would be much more power- 
ful, and that great solidity would be 
given to the social and political condi- 
tions of Ireland, while the property of 
proprietors in Ireland would be just as 
secure as that of proprietors in Great 
Britain. But, unfortunately, the Irish 
proprietors trust to the support of the 
proprietors in Great Britain. They do 
not consider the condition of their own 
country, and the danger in which they 
stand; they rest upon the votes of 
country Gentlemen in this House, and 
those bigger country Gentlemen who 
fill the Benches in another House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH OCHURCHILL 
said, he rose to Order. He wished to 
know whether the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman had any connection 
with the Constabulary Vote before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
speeches delivered in the course of the 
debate had been, with scarcely a single 
exception, remarkably orderly and pro- 
per; but he was afraid that the right 
hon. Gentleman had travelled consider- 
ably beyond the question. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I feel there 
is room for the observations of the 
Chairman; but my purpose has been to 
show that the Irish Constabulary, with 
all its defects, is the natural and inevit- 
able result of the landlord system in 
Ireland, and that a Vote of Parliament 
to put an end to the Constabulary sys- 
tem and transfer the £1,000,000 from 
the Vote of to-night to the ratepayers in 
Ireland is a thing by no means possible 
so long as the present condition of Ire- 
land remains. Therefore, in that respect, 
I think I was not departing very widely 
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from the Question before the Committee, 
Task hon. Gentlemen opposite what pros- 
pect is there of being able to get rid of the 
Constabulary and of putting Ireland under 
the ordinary police system which exists in 
England? I think the prospect is very 
much better than it has ever been be- 
fore. There is a Government in power 
backed by a large majority, which con- 
tains Members who are well-known for 
their sympathy with the Irish popula- 
tion—I need not point out to my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment. I should be ashamed to argue 
with hon. Members from Ireland as to 
the disposition of the Prime Minister 
towards their country; I should be 
ashamed to ask them to believe, because 
none of them can doubt that they ever 
had a Chief Secretary on the Government 
Benches whose sympathies with the true 
interests of Ireland are so strong and 
so pronounced as those of my right hon. 
Friend beside me. I would not draw 
any contrast between him and the Irish 
Secretaries who have preceded him. I 
hope it is unnecessary for me, after the 
extracts read by the hon. Member for 
Galway, to say that my own sympathies 
with Ireland have always been as strong 
as if Ihad been born in her midst; and 
that there is no sentence I have ever 
spoken in public in favour of justice to 
that country to which I do not now ad- 
here, and which I do not rejoice to have 
had the sense and intelligence to utter. 
What has the present Government 
done? They have issued a Land Com- 
mission. Well, the late’ Government 
has issued a Commission also; but the 
object of that Commission was to deal 
with the whole of the United Kingdom ; 
while the present Government, anxious 
to concentrate its view upon the pressing 
evils and necessities of Ireland, has ap- 
pointed ‘a new and smaller Commission, 
more competent, speedily to examine and 
report upon the questions submitted to 
them. Theirinquiry is proceeding, and 
their Report will, I hope, on some early 
day, be presented to Parliament. I am 
certain that no equal number of men 
could have been chosen who will more 
freely and openly accept the evidence of 
Irishmen than the members of the Com- 
mission which has been appointed. 
There are one or two things I wish to 
say to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I 
need’not say that nothing -will fall from 
me which can offend any one of them. 
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They have had for three nights extended 
debates upon the position.of their coun- 
try. Iam not going to find fault with 
the debates. Some admirable speeches 
have been delivered, and I, hope they 
will have an effect upon both Houses of 
Parliament, and upon the public opinion 
of this country; but there is an unwis- 
dom sometimes in pursuing even a good 
cause; and to a considerable extent the 
cause which hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land advocate—namely, a substantial 
change in the tenure of land. in that 
country—is a good cause, which it is 
quite impossible that Parliament can 
close. its eyes and ears to. The Land 
Question in Ireland will necessarily 
before long have to be discussed on the 
floor of this,House. Progress is not 
effected by enormous leaps ; but, never- 
theless, within the lifetime of Members 
of this House prodigious changes have 
taken place in this country, changes 
which, in most cases, haye come to be 
acknowledged. by those even who op- 
posed them at the time, as just and 
valuable... Now, there has been a world 
of difficulty in getting beneficial changes 
both in England and Ireland; but there 
is a power in England, and in Ireland 
too, which, if exerted in an honourable 
and just cause, no other power in the 
country can for any length of time 
withstand. I believe these debates, 
which have an intense interest for my- 
self, will not be without a great result. 
The Government are as anxious that the 
condition of ‘Ireland should be changed 
as any hon. Member on the Benches op- 
posite. They have no interest—no man 
in England has any interest-—in main- 
taining the present condition of Ireland; 
and I believe, with the fair co-operation 
of. hon. Members from Ireland with the 
partiessitting on the Ministerial Benches, 
before long the condition of affairs in 
Ireland will be changed and amended. 
There are, at the present time, very heavy 
clouds hanging over Ireland, and the 
anxiety which is felt by the Representa- 
tives of Ireland is also felt in England. 
We, know; however, that. the clouds 
which. often obscure the political and 
social aspect of a country at times, break, 
and are chasedaway.  l.am afraid, with 
regard to many of those poor families 
in, the West of Ireland, where the land 
is so bad and the climate so. precarious, 
that,.if many of those poor tenants even 
had, their, farms .given to them, they 
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would still be unable in some seasons to 
live without charitable assistance. But 
with regard to the greater part of Ire- 
land there'can be no doubt that, look- 
ing at the fertility of the. soil, the cha- 
racter of the climate, and the industry 
of the people, expectations may be enter- 
tained that the whole face of Irish 
society will be changed, and hon. Mem- 
bers opposite should not assume that 
nothing can be done in this Parliament 
and country. Something can be done, 
and it requires only the earnest and 
sensible co-operation of Irish reformers 
with English reformers, led by a Liberal 
Government, to make changes which 
will be of immense and widespread 
benefit throughout the whole of Ire- 
land, and from which I believe, in 
my conscience, the landed proprietors 
will gain at least as much as any other 
class. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
thought it must have been owing to the 
generosity with which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had 
always treated Irishmen that he had 
alluded to the observations which he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) had addressed to 
the House on Tuesday night in terms of 
such exaggerated praise. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for the manner 
in which he had shown his approval 
of the remarks he had made upon the 
Motion submitted to the House by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). He was aware 
that it would be entirely out of Order to 
attempt to go back to that discussion ; 
but he had been so pointedly referred 
to by the right hon, Gentleman, in con- 
nection with the invitation which he ex- 
tended to Irish Members to co-operate 
with the Party of which he was so dis- 
tinguished a Member, that he ought not 
to remain silent when such an appeal 
had been directly addressed to the Irish 
Members. He was bound to say that 
he knew of no one who was more dis- 
posed to place confidence in the assur- 
ances of the right hon. Gentleman than 
himself; but he must not lose. one mo- 
ment in assuring him that the principal 
object which the Irish Party, first consti- 
tuted in that House in the year 1874, had 
before them, and which. they had been 
commissioned to struggle for by the 
Irish nation, rendered it, absolutely im- 
possiblefor them to become incorporated 
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with any English Government that re- 
fused to restore the national liberties of 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
had addressed some practical observa- 
tions to his hon. Colleagues with refer- 
ence to the objects to be achieved by a 
continuance of the present discussion, 
and he seemed to think that the very 
fact of the existence of a Liberal Go- 
vernment and a strong Liberal Party 
supporting that Government was, in 
itself, an assurance that the law would 
be administered in Ireland with so much 
consideration, that the people would 
have no ground of complaint when the 
House should again meet. He ventured 
to say that, although this was a very 
plausible assurance, it was one which 
the Government had it not in their 
power to fulfil. Given a state of law 
which menaced the lives of tens of 
thousands of the Irish people, and a 
Government whose highest duty it was 
to enforce that law ; and they had a Go- 
vernment that, from the accident of its 
position, menaced the lives and happi- 
ness of the population. There was no 
way out of the difficulty. The Govern- 
ment had in Ireland a force of some 
24,000 armed men in the Military Ser- 
vice, and a force of about 12,000 men 
in the Constabulary Service; and these 
two forces were to be employed by them, 
during the coming winter, in the main- 
tenance of an unjust law. Now, whe- 
ther force was to be applied by a Liberal 
Government or a Tory Government, it 
was nevertheless force. Though the 
bayonet of the Irish policeman were 
wrapped in the drapery of Liberal Consti- 
tutionalism, the shining steel would still 
be behind; and when it penetrated the 
breast of an evicted tenant, who might 
make a vain attempt at resistance to the 
armed force of the Government outside 
his demolished cabin, it would matter 
little to him and to his homeless family 
by what Government he was struck 
down. He mentioned those points, be- 
cause he knew that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster was so strong a logician that, 
while he could be convinced of the force 
of his own arguments, he would not fail 
to pereeive the cogency of replies that 
might be legitimately made to them. 
At the present time, no doubt, the Go- 
vernment occupied this favourable posi- 
tion. They could make one very fair 
and reasonable claim on the considera- 
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tion of Irish Members, and on the sym- 
pathies of the Irish:people. They.could 
say that their intentions during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament had tended 
so far in the direetion of Irish land 
reform that they had actually exhausted 
their own power to give effect to those 
intentions, by introducing a measure 
of land reform which they expected to 
carry through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, that their in- 
tentions were really stronger than 
their power to carry them into effect. 
The Irish people had enteredon a struggle 
which was of an international character, 
and the oppressed tenantry, numbering 
with their families nearly 3,000,000 of 
people, were not able to distinguish, in 
their helplessness, between an English 
Government drawn from the Liberal 
Party, and an English Government com- 
posed of Conservative Members. It was 
always and stillthe English Government; 
to them it was the English Government 
which, having inherited the powers of 
its Predecessors, had also inherited their 
sins. It had inherited the aversion which 
those trampled people had cherished 
against past English Governments, and 
must continue to cherish against the 
English law, until the law was made 
conformable with the peace and pros- 
perity of their country. It was easy to 
say that the Irish Members were dread- 
fully unreasonable, and that they forgot 
all the beneficial legislation which had 
been passed by that House. He did not 
forget it. He did not forget it when he 
was speaking the other evening, because 
he then asked the House to put into one 
scale the legislation passed in favour of 
Ireland, and into the other the legislation 
directed against her, and then, by a very 
simple effort of mensuration, to decide 
how far his country was indebted to this 
English Parliament for any beneficial 
result that might have followed from 
legislation. What he would now say on 
that point was this—The Government 
had failed, in the present Session of 
Parliament, to impress the other House 
with the wisdom of their chief proposal 
regarding Ireland. They were now 
called upon to maintain the law. Well, 
he would say to them that, if they felt 
they could not enforce the law without 
doing an injustice to the Irish nation 
and to the great mass of the population, 
they should not hesitate a moment in 
summoning Parliament, for the purpose 
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of submitting new proposals calculated 
to prevent and defeat that injustice, 
Tt'was only in that way that they could 
obviate the necessity of employing the 
Constabulary for ‘the p e of main- 
taining an unjust law. y should the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
place before his mind, in the way he had 
done, the prospect of the introduction of 
a Coercion Bill first, and a remedial Bill 
afterwards? Why notinvertthe prospect, 
and first introduce a remedial Bill? and 
if that did not create a respect for the 
law, then ask for further powers to 
reduce this turbulent population, as they 
were described, fo order. That appeared 
to him to be the course a statesman 
would adopt. It was utterly impossible 
to say that the Irish people, who had 
been subjected to so much misery as 
had been described so frequently already, 
could respect the law so long as it was 
in conflict with their right to life and 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in 
their native land. If the Government 
of England was unable to cope with the 
Trish difficulty, it was then an admission 
that their rule in Ireland stood con- 
demned. Then he would say to them— 
“After a struggle of seven centuries 
Treland stands before the world to-day 
with the laurels of national victory on 
her brow, because the English Govern- 
ment has confessed, after an experiment 
of seven centuries, that that experiment 
has failed, and it is obliged to surrender 
its self-imposed task of attempting to 
govern the Irish people. That is your 
real diffieulty. There was no difficulty 
for us. Your difficulties are of your 
own creation, therefore do not call upon 
us to surrender the happiness of our 
own impoverished people on the one 
hand, or the national liberty of our 
country on the other.” Grattan told us 
years ago that no nation could honour- 
ably surrender its liberty, and that a 
nation should be as jealous of her free- 
dom as a woman of her honour. If any 
Irishman in that House was to hesitate 
when the proposal for surrender was 
made, even by the most liberal and most 
freedom-loving English statesman in that 
House, then he should maintain that the 
man was guilty of an act of treachery 
to the people who had sent him there to 
utter uncompromisingly the demand for 
national self-government which alone 
could secure the prosperity and content- 
ment of the Irish nation. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, it was just as well 
that the Committee should understand 
exactly how this matter stood. He and 
his hon. Friends did not intend that a 
Vote should be taken upon this Main 
Question without submitting to the Com- 
mittee also a number of considerations 
on the details of the different items 
of the Vote. This Constabulary Force 
in Ireland was one which he and his hon. 
Friends contended was wrong in every 
particular. They maintained, in the 
first place, that the Vote was too large, 
and that too much money was asked for. 
They next declared that the Constabu- 
lary was wrongly conducted in all its 
details, and that nothing less than a 
thorough re-organization of the system 
would be sufficient. Last Tuesday even- 
ing great complaints were made in his 
presence to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for the speech he 
had delivered. He had not had the 
opportunity of hearing that speech ; but 
he read it next morning in the paper, 
and he must confess he was very much 
disappointed with it. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to him to under- 
stand the importance of this Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland ; and he very much feared 
that any Bill which he would introduce 
in this Autumn Session which had been 
meme promised to them would be a 

ill not satisfactory to the Irish people, 
and would not put an end to this system 
of conflict between Irish people and Irish 
police. In corroboration of his opinion, 
he could point to the evidence of the Bill 
which had been passed in that House, 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and was afterwards thrown 
out in the other House. He did not in- 
tend to criticize that Bill in detail; but 
he might observe that it was entirely 
impossible that a Bill of that nature 
could be satisfactory with the Irish 
people. It, in the first place, only 
touched a very small fringe of the Land 
Question. It only affected, besides, 
about one-half of the country ; and the 
result was that, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman came to the conclusion that 
the Irish Land Question deserved a more 
radical reform than he at present seemed 
to think, any time spent in discussing 
his proposals would be time thrown 
away. He was quite ready to admit the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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were Gentlemen filled with sympathy for 
Ireland, and Gentlemen who would be 
disposed, if they had the power to do so, 
to propose laws which would be benefi- 
cial for the Irish tenant farmers. He 
must confess he had not the same confi- 
dence in all the Members of the Govern- 
ment; and he had very small confidence 
_in the so-called Liberal Party in that 
House, because, so far as his experience 
went, that Liberal Party had not given 
any evidence, in the most remote degree, 
of their sympathy with the Irish on this 
Land Question—the one proof that they 
were incompetent to come to a sound 
conclusion on that matter. Though he 
need not at present discuss the Irish 
Land Question in detail, he must remark 
that at present they were in conflict on 
this question of rent. The point atissue 
was whether the Irish people would sub- 
mit to be plundered as before in a peace- 
ful manner, or whether they would be 
willing, if they got the redress which 
was denied them by Constitutional means 
and the Votes of that House? As a 
corroboration of what he maintained, he 
would quote a case which appeared in 
that morning’s paper. A tenant farmer 
was evicted from his holding, and a 
number of people gathered together, 
entered the holding, and put the tenant 
again into possession. The landlord 
appealed to the Superior Courts for a 
further power of eviction, but, after all, 
was very glad to compromise by giving 
a permanent reduction of £100 a-year 
in the rent, by forgiving the tenant one 
whole year’s rent, and, in addition, bor- 
rowing £300, to be lent to the tenant 
without interest for the purpose of im- 
proving the land. That tenant thus got 
redress by these unconstitutional means, 
which would have been denied to him if 
he had acted in that peaceable manner 
which had been recommended by the right 
hon. Gentleman and other Members of 
this House. They must, in fact, have one 
of two things. They must have redress 
for unjust laws by one means or other. 
They maintained that that House was 
either incompetent to give that redress, 
or determined not togive it. Therefore, 
there was no remedy left to the tenants 
but to have recourse to force. He must 
also point out, what was already no- 
torious, that this Government, through 
the mouth of the Chief of the Govern- 
ment, had repeatedly told the people 
that they were bound to administer the 
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law, no matter how, unjust it might be; 
but he found an illustration of that in a 
case which occurred recently, What 
happened in regard to the Brighton 
Aquarium? The Government thought 
the decision of the magistrates was un- 
just as regarded the occupier of the 
Aquarium, and they, therefore, remitted 
the fine. 

Mr. WARTON: Sir, I rise to Order, 
I want to know what the Brighton 
Aquarium has to do with this Constabu- 
lary Vote? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would wait until he 
had finished, the Committee would, no 
doubt, be very glad to hear any remark 
he wished to make. For his part, he 
(Mr. Biggar) thought this case of the 
Brighton Aquarium was an illustration 
of the way in which the law was admi- 
nistered by the Government, and it was 
a precedent which it would be well to 
have carried out. 

Mr. WARTON : Sir, I rise to Order. 
I want your decision on this question of 
the Aquarium. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have heard 
nothing which strikes me as being out 
of Order. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very much 
obliged to the Chairman for his deci- 
sion, and he could assure him he was 
the very last person in the House to 
attempt to act irregularly. He thought, 
in fact, he was thoroughly justified in 
the remark he made. What he wished 
to press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was, that if he 
found a law which he acknowledged to be 
unjustly administered by the people in 
authority, he should not be a party to 
having this unjust law carried into effect. 
Ifthe Chief Secretary would promise them 
that he would refuse, in all cases where 
a landlord proposed to evict a tenant on 
a claim for rent which was unreasonable, 
to give the assistance of the police for 
the purpose of carrying that eviction 
into effect, or for the purpose of serving 
these ejectment processes, he thought 
they would be justified in withdrawing 
their opposition to this Vote. If, onthe 
other hand, the right hon. Gentleman 
persisted in his determination to carry 
this unjust law into effect, he and his 
hon. Friends were called upon to offer 
a very decided and strenuous opposition 
to any Vote for this Constabulary Force. 
In his opinion, that force was bad in 
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every particular. It was presided over, 
not by a person who had risen through 
the different grades of the force, but by 
a military officer, who had no sympathy 
with the peo le of the country, and who 
treated the Obnistnbulary as a military 
machine rather than as a police force. 
Next it was complained that a very 
large proportion of the officers in that 
force were not of the Catholic persua- 
sion; and the result was that, as the 
vast majority of the men were Catho- 
lics, they had no chance of promotion 
unless they came to some understanding 
with the police officers above them. In 
consequence, a very large proportion of 
the people of Ireland did not look upon 
the police force as an impartial and 
ah pod constituted force. Reference 

ad been made to the fact that a large 
proportion of its officers were Free- 
masons. Now, everyone knew that 
Freemasonry was one of the most dis- 
honest systems in the community, be- 
cause the members were banded to- 
gether for the purpose of supporting 
their individual friends, in the most 
unfair manner, in opposition to the 
rest of the community. That was 
the system on which Freemasonry was 
based; and the system was carried out, 
to a great extent, in the ranks of this 
Irish force. Instances were given in 
which very great injustice took place, in 
the Northern parts of Ireland especially, 
where the Protestant Party was in the 
majority. In the Southern parts of Ire- 
land this question did not arise, because 
the Roman Catholics were much more 
tolerant, and did not tyrannize over their 
Protestant neighbours, with the result 
that both parties got along in compara- 
tive quietness. In the North, however, 
where the Protestants were in the ma- 
jority, they tyrannized over the Catholics 
in the most iniquitous manner, and the 
result was that conflicts continually took 
place. In all these holdings the Roman 
Catholics did not get fair play. The large 
proportion of the magistrates were Pro- 
testants, and, in the majority of cases, 
they were persons who had no idea of 
justice whatever. They acted in the most 
unjustifiable manner on the bench, and, 
in addition, gave their instructions to the 
police force and to the officers of the force 
in thesame manner. A large proportion 
of the officers were non-Catholics, and 
the result was that the rank and file, by 
their instructions, acted in the most un- 
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fair manner. As a consequence, the Pro- 
testants were encouraged in their system 
of tyranny over the Catholics. He had 
just noticed two cases of trouble which 
had recently arisen. A travelling party 
was passing between the towns of Post 
and Down, and were met by an Orange 
mob at a place called Church Place, 
some slight stone-throwing occurred, the 
Orange party being the aggressors. The 
police showed their impartiality by sum- 
moning a number of boys who had no- 
thing to do with the matter. That was 
one instance where they summoned par- 
ties who were simply spectators walkin 

after the procession, while they allowe 

the aggressors to escape. Then with re- 
gard to the recent case to which so much 
reference had been made. There Mr. 
Webb, the sub-inspector, was a violent 
Protestant. All the magistrates were 
Protestants, for there was not a single 
Catholic on the bench in the County of 
Tyrone; and, as a consequence, the police, 
instead of protecting a peaceable proces- 
sion thoroughly within its rights, at- 
tacked the procession, and allowed the 
aggressors to get off scot free. He 
thought that was enough to show that 
the police system was conducted on a 
most unfair principle, and required a 
thorough reform. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would say he would 
utterly refuse to allow the police to as- 
sist in serving ejectment processes in 
cases where the rent was very much 
above the Government valuation, and 
would firmly set his face against any 
such things until the people got the 
benefit of their harvest, and thus were 
enabled to put themselves in a position 
to fairly pay their way. For permanent 
legislation on this subject, they need not 
hurry it if a temporary promise were 
given that until next Session these evic- 
tions would not be allowed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had continually said he 
was bound to carry out an unjust law. 
He (Mr. Biggar) maintained he was 
bound to do nothing of the sort. There 
was plenty of time before the Session 
closed to suspend a law that was unrea- 
sonable; and, in this case, the injustice 
was so glaring that he did not see why 
the Government should refuse to do 
what he suggested. If, however, they 
would not consent to make this reason- 
able concession to the wishes of the Irish 
people, the result would be a continuous 
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and the landlords would be able to turn 
these people out of their land backed by 
a so-called Liberal Government and the 
bayonets and rifles of the Irish police. 
Mr. CALLAN said, he thought they 
were indebted to the Chairman for the 
laxity with which he had allowed this 
debate to be carried on, and for per- 
mitting it to diverge from a debate on 
the Constabulary of Ireland into a dis- 
cussion on the question of land tenure. 
But it was important to Ireland, far more 
than any mere detail as to the Constabu- 
lary, that they should have been favoured 
that night by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He was glad to 
hear from that right hon. Gentleman 
that the condition of Ireland was at pre- 
sent deplorable, and the question arose 
in his mind since, when had the right 
hon. Gentleman arrived at that opinion ? 
During the 12 years he had been in that 
House with the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had never found him vote for any 
extension of tenant right, or for any fixity 
of tenure in Ireland. It was true that 
he was a Member of the great Liberal 
Party who introduced the Land Bill, 
and it was true that he was one of that 
House who voted considerably in support 
of Government propositions. Butit was 
true, also, that he regularly voted against 
Sir John Gray’s Motion, and against any 
Motion which recognized the right of 
an Irish tenant in the land. Since that 
Government fell, and deservedly fell, in 
1874, and since the Tory Government 
had come into power—a Government 
which, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, was unworthy to occupy the 
Treasury Bench—Motion after Motion 
had been brought forward to extend the 
Ulster Custom to Ireland ; and who was 
more consistent in his opposition to re- 
medial measures in 1874, 1875, 1876, 
and 1877, than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster? When the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue), 
in 1877, brought forward his Motion, 
that it was not desirable that the pro- 
perty intended to be conferred by the 
and Act of 1870 upon the tenant far- 
mers in Ireland should be taken away, 
and that measures should be taken to 
te g poner so conferred upon them 
eing filched away by an arbitrary in- 
crease of rent, where then was the right 
hon. Gentleman? Did he lend his vote 
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in support of that Motion ? No; he was 
conspicuous by hisabsence. Yet he now 
told them, forsooth, that everything had 
come from the late Government, though 
they merely established a Commission 
which was not competent to report. He 
had said that the present Government 
had established a Royal Commission, 
which was more competent to report 
than the late Commission. He did be- 
lieve in two Members who had been 
appointed on that Commission. He be- 
lieved that the hon. Member for the 
County Cork (Mr. Shaw) had a know- 
ledge of the Land Question in Ireland 
which few Members of that House pos- 
sessed, and he believed in Baron Dowse, 
But who else was there on that Com- 
mission worthy of trust? The Govern- 
ment had put at the head of it, as its 
Chairman, a landlord utterly unknown 
beyond the precincts of his own estate; 
and it was true, also, they had added to 
it one whom he was proud to acknow- 
ledge as a personal friend, but one who, 
in that House, had always shown the 
most inveterate hostility to the demands 
of Irish tenants—the rejected of Carlow 
and Roscommon. Yet they were told, 
forsooth, that this Commission was an 
instance of the tender anxiety of the 
Government for the Irish tenantry. 
With reference to the Vote for the Con- 
stabulary, he was absent when the Ques- 
tion was put; but he was informed that 
it was to be taken in globo. Although 
the Constabulary might be stigmatized 
as ruffians by those who did not know 
them, yet he had known them for 15 
years, and he could bear his testimony 
to their character, and honesty, and high 
sense of duty. He could also acknow- 
ledge the manner in which they per- 
formed their duties under the difficulties 
with which they were surrounded. When 
the Vote was taken he should like to 
move its reduction. There was one re- 
markable fact in connection with this 
Vote which in English matters would 
not be tolerated for one single instant. 
They were asked to vote a sum of 
£1,000,000 for the Irish Constabulary, 
and yet, when called upon so to vote, 
there were not laid upon the Table of 
the House the rules and regulations by 
which the force was governed. Every 
sub-inspector and every head constable 
had a yolume of those rules in his 
possession ; and, through the favour of a 
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But those rules and regulations ought 
to be laid upon the Table of the House 
for the information of hon. Members 
who voted the money for the police. He 
thought it most improper that those re- 
gulations had not been laid before the 
Committee, and he should move that the 
amount of the Vote be reduced in the 
Stationery Department for that sum. 
With respect to the Medical Depart- 
ment, he did not know who was respon- 
sible to the Committee for the explanation 
of the details of the Vote; but he thought 
that some Member of the Government 
should be in his place to answer the 
details of a Vote for £1,000,000. Some 
Member of the Government should be 
in his place to undertake the respon- 
sibility of replying to the observations 
he was now making as to the details of 
the Vote; and he should move the ad- 
journment of the House until some Mem- 
ber of the Treasury Bench would under- 
take to answer his question. He did 
not think it was respectful to the Commit- 
tee that the Members of the Government 
should be absent. He did not know 
who was responsible to the Committee on 
this question. [Mr. Grsson: The At- 
torney General for Ireland.] A right 
hon. and learned Gentleman told him 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
was responsible. If the Government 
were willing to explain the details to 
which he had alluded, he was quite 
willing to go on, otherwise he should 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that there 
was no Motion upon which the hon. 
Member could move the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. CALLAN begged to move that 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
would like to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber that they had hardly yet got into the 
details of this question, and they had: 
hitherto only been discussing one great 
principle in the whole Vote. He had no 
hesitation in admitting that the Irish 
Members had one main object in dis- 
cussing this matter; but that object was 
not in any way to delay Public Business. 
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No Irish Member with whom he was 
acquainted, or associated, had the 
slightest wish to delay Public Business, 
or the passing of this Vote, beyond the 
time which they thought necessary to 
urge upon the Government certain im- 
portant considerations, and to obtain 
from them, as he trusted, certain ad- 
missions in return. They were anxious 
to obtain, from responsible Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, some assur- 
ance that they saw, as the Irish Mem- 
bers saw, the baneful nature of the 
whole system upon which the police 
force of Ireland was based. That was 
their motive in endeavouring to address 
the Committee at some length, and with 
such force as they could command; and 
they sought to prevent the passing of 
these Votes, which would prolong, for 
some further time, the system of which 
they complained. The complained of 
the system upon which the English Go- 
vernment was conducting the police in 
Ireland. He had listened with the 
deepest attention, and with the pro- 
foundest admiration, to the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
ofthe Duchy of Lancaster had delivered. 
No Irish Member could help being 
affected by the spirit and the sense of 
that speech. No Irish Member could 
fail to be impressed by speeches such as 
that, nor could such speeches fail to make 
the relations between the Government 
and the Irish Members more satisfactory 
than they were before. But that speech 
did not remove the great difficulty which 
stood in their way in the passing of this 
Vote. As the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) had so eloquently 
pointed out, there still remained the 
same condition of things; there still re- 
mained the law, admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
be unjust and oppressive, and which he 
could not, without some difficulty to his 
conscience, continue to enforce; and 
there remained all the machinery for en- 
forcing that unjust law. They had yet 
had no assurance, and he had seen no 
indication, of any serious resolve in the 
minds of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
abolish that system either now, or at 
some future time. The Irish Members 
regarded that system of military police 
us tempting the landlords to oppeeaaye- 
ness, and they felt bound to do all in 
their power to get rid of it. That mili- 
tary system had a tendency to create an 
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oppressive spirit on the part of landlords, 
and it fostered the very evils which were 
made an excuse for maintaining such a 
body in Ireland. It was idle to suppose 
that that Prestorian Guard at the ser- 
vice of the landlords would not be used 
as an engine of oppression. It was kept 
to enable one specially privileged class 
of the community to collect its civil 
debts at the point of the bayonet. It 
was impossible for any body of men, 
however well inclined, to have such an 
engine of oppression placed in their 
hands without making use of it. By 
that system the Government impressed 
upon the minds of the Irish land- 
lords the conviction that they were, 
and ought to be, a privileged class. 
What greater privilege could there be ? 
They were set apart from all other 
classes, and they had placed at their 
disposal a well-drilled, well-regulated 
military body, to collect their civil debts, 
and to enforce, according to their own 
view, their civil rights. Would it be 
possible, in a country like England, to 
place a power like that of the Irish 
Constabulary at the disposal of any 
class? Yet, in Ireland, this body simply 
enabled the landlord class to collect their 
civil debts; and for that purpose alone 
were the Irish Constabulary trained and 
maintained as a military force. He could 
hardly believe that there were many hon. 
Members of that House who had not 
been much impressed with the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and by the ex- 
traordinary picture which he had painted 
for them, in simple straightforward 
words, of the anomalous condition of 
things which they had been trying to 
find some means to alleviate. He had 
been deeply impressed with the truth 
of the assertion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber, when he said that, but for the 
organization of the Land League, so 
much denounced in the House of Com- 
mons, it might many times have been 
impossible to save the lives of those very 
olice engaged in so odious a business. 

e doubted whether any hon. Member 
would say that it was not better to have 
an organization proclaiming its griev- 
ances through the newspapers, and on 
the public platforms, rather than to have 
a secret society nourishing its wrongs. 
He could not help, furthermore, ex- 
pressing his conviction, formed from 
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which, for months past, had mainly 
stood between the people of Ireland and 
some unhappy outburst of revolt, had 
been the controlling influence exercised 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). He 
was well aware that some hon. Members 
might not entertain the opinion he was 
expressing ; but he was satisfied that 
the confidence felt by the mass of the 
Irish people in his energy, earnestness, 
and in his efforts to obtain redress in 
that House, had prevented an outbreak 
of sporadic, but dangerous revolt. He 
would appeal tothe Government to say, 
whether the time had not fairly come, 
when they might offer some assurance 
that they would give their grave con- 
sideration to the introduction of some 
system, whereby the use of a military 
body for the enforcement of civil claims 
in Ireland might be avoided. He did 
not believe that there was any country 
in the world where a police force like 
thatjof Ireland was maintained for such 
a purpose. The question upon which 
they had been engaged in debate, a few 
days ago in that House, was whether 
bullets or buckshot were the proper 
mechanism to be used for the collection 
of the landlords’ civil claims; whether 
bullets or buckshot were the more effec- 
tive means of enabling the landlords to 
get in their rents; and whether bullets 
or buckshot were the missiles less likely 
to bring about the deaths of innocent 
and harmless people. It seemed to him 
that people who did not pay their debts 
to their landlords were in no different 
position from those who were unable to 
pay their tailors’ bills. What could 
they think of a system which, in the 
19th century, enforced the payment of 
debts by the use of bullets and buck- 
shot? Was it not time that they should 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government 
that they had some intention of reform- 
ing that system? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster made an appeal to them, in 
moving terms, on the ground of the ser- 
vices rendered by the Liberal Govern- 
ment to Ireland in times past. Most 
freely would he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
acknowledge those services; for the 
right hon. Gentleman himself deserved 
more fully than even Fox did, to whom 
the poetic words were applied, to be 
described as one—‘‘On whose burn- 
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hung.” But, so far as they had gone 
in this debate, they had had no pro- 
mise, and they had heard no suggestion 
of a promise, that anything should be 
done to reform this most odious police 
system. He regretted that the Irish 
Members, in pursuing their object that 
night, should not have received the 
smallest countenance or support from 
Members of the Liberal Party generally. 
Although the Liberai Benches had been 
crowded by hon. Members during that 
night’s discussion, not a single Liberal 
Member had risen to offer a word of 
sympathy to the Irish Members. He 
knew that many of them were steeped 
to the lips in Liberal professions, and 
yet he did not hear from any one of them 
a single word to sustain the Irish Mem- 
bers in their most earnest appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government. He should not 
embarrass his hon. Friends by singling 
out any of them by name, so as to 
bring them into a delicate position with 
Her Majesty’s Government. But there 
were many hon. Members upon the op- 
posite side whose opinions on this ques- 
tion he knew to be in accordance with 
his own. If they lived in that palace of 
truth which the French writer had de- 
scribed, they would hear one after an- 
other of those hon. Members denounce 
the police system of Ireland with an 
earnestness as great as his own, and 
with an eloquence to which he could 
make no pretension. The object of the 
Irish Members in this debate—he was 
glad to find it had been a debate of a 
most thoroughly practical echaracter— 
had been the one single purpose of ob- 
taining from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some assurance that they were de- 
termined, at the earliest moment, to put 
an end to this thoroughly vicious and 
odious police system in Ireland. 

Tue Marquess or /HARTINGTON 
said, that as the Question before the 
Committee was only one to report Pro- 
gress, he should not detain the Com- 
mittee for any lengthened period in the 
observations which he should make. 
He, however, felt bound to take notice 
of one or two observations which had 
fallen from the hon: Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) who had 
asked whether the Government con- 
sidered bullets or buckshot were the 
most effectual weapons for the collec- 
tion of civil debts. He (the Marquess 
of Hartington) would venture to say 
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that the question of bullets or buckshot 
had never come before the House, or 
anywhere else, in connection with the 
Land Question. When the question of 
buckshot and bullets came before the 
House it was not in connection with 
agrarian disputes, or with the landlords ; 
the buckshot had been used by the 
police in the midst of one of those 
savage sectarian disputes, which were 
admitted by all parties to be a disgrace 
and discredit to Ireland. When the 
hon. Member represented that, but for 
the purpose of the collection of the land- 
lords’ rent in Ireland, it was unneces- 
sary that the police force should be 
armed at all, he should have endea- 
voured to show that the people of Ire- 
land were prepared to obey the law, 
and to obey an unarmed force like the 
English Constabulary. Did the hon. 
Member think that in these religious 
disputes, which so often led to bloodshed 
in the North of Ireland, the two con- 
tending parties should be allowed to 
fight it out between themselves, without 
any interference on the part of the con- 
stituted powers; or did he desire that 
the police should be placed between 
two armed mobs, and should be furnished 
only with the simple weapons which 
were found sufficient to preserve the 
peace in England? The hon. Member, 
and other hon. Members near him, had 
endeavoured to represent that this force 
was kept up in Ireland merely for the 
purpose of protecting landlords, and of 
assisting them to collect their rent. His 
(the Marquess of Hartington’s) ex- 
perience of Irish administration was 
not recent; but he remembered a time, 
not so long ago, when the service of the 
police was as much required for the 
protection of the tenant, who had either 
unwittingly or unknowingly offended 
against the stern law of some Ribbon 
Society, and had thus rendered himself 
obnoxious to the members of such a 
society, as they were required for the 
protection of the landlord. He had no 
intention of entering further into a dis- 
cussion’ which had already been pro- 
longed so much. The hon. Member told 
them that the discussion had been con- 
tinued for the purpose of obtaining some 
pledge from the Government that the 
police would not be used for the purpose 
of enforcing the law. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had several times addressel the 
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House in a spirit of sympathy and good 
feeling towards the Irish Representa- 
tives, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) had that night made 
a speech which he was sure would com- 
mend itself to the sympathies of the Irish 
people, whether or not it commended 
itself to that of the Irish Members. The 
Government had no assurance to give 
beyond what they had given; and if hon. 
Members thought that by simply delay- 
ing Supply they could wring from the 
Government pledges which they were 
not disposed to give, they were very 
much mistaken. The hon. Members 
had said that they had not yet reached 
a stage when it was possible to discuss 
the details of this Vote; but he was 
afraid that it would be necessary for 
them to proceed to discuss the details of 
the Vote before it could be agreed to. 
This question had practically been dis- 
cussed in a more or less discursive 
manner during the last three nights; 
and he saw no reason why, even at that 
late hour, the details of the Vote should 
not be satisfactorily discussed, and the 
decision of the Committee taken upon it. 
It was absolutely impossible for the 
Government to agree to the Motion to 
report Progress, which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan), and he was compelled to ask 
the Committee to come to a decision 
upon the Vote that night. 

Mr. GRAY said, he could not but ex- 
press his regret at the tone in which the 
noble Marquess had just spoken. The 
noble Marquess, in defending the neces- 
sity for an armed police, might have 
remembered that, on the occasion of the 
Phoonix Park riots, the rioters were at 
once dispersed by the Metropolitan Po- 
lice armed with the baton, which he 
said was quite ineffectual for the pur- 
poses of the Government. He had lis- 
tened to the speeches from the Govern- 
ment Bench as to the question of land, 
and the necessity of maintaining an 
armed force in connection with the pre- 
sent land system, and had been some- 
what puzzled at the uncertain voice of 
the Government. From the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, he had hopes 
that the Government had seen the utter 
unfairness of maintaining the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland onits present footing, 
and intended to modify the system under 
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which that force was maintained; but 
since the speech of the noble Marquess 
he had been driven to a totally different 
conclusion. The noble Marquess had 
alluded to the unfortunate Party riots 
which took place from time to time in 
the North of Ireland as a justification 
for the maintenance of this force, and 
for its being armed with rifles and buck- 
shot; but he had forgotten that these 
riots did not take place in other parts of 
Ireland, and yet the Constabulary all 
over the country were armed with rifles, 
and had recently served out to them six 
rounds of buckshot per man. Again, 
the noble Marquess had not given a 
single instance of these arms having 
been used for the protection of the ten- 
antry ; and was not the assumption that 
they would be so used a mere begging 
the question ? Anybody who understood 
the Irish land system would know that 
the Constabulary were maintained for 
the purpose of protecting the landlords 
in Ireland ; and had not that been acknow- 
ledged in precise terms by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster himself ? That right hon. 
Gentleman was too conscientious and too 
just to Ireland to say one word at the 
present time in justification of the main- 
tenance of the Constabulary. On the 
contrary, his argument was that this 
land system was most unjust and most 
intolerable, and must be swept away; 
that the prop of the land system was the 
Constabulary ; and that that prop could 
not be removed, until the system which 
it supported had ceased to exist. If, 
then, the force could not be justified on 
its merits, he thought the necessity for 
its abolition ought to be recognized by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The force 
was unconstitutional, and, therefore, 
nothing could be said in its defence. It 
was, moreover, beyond the control of 
public opinion, either within or without 
the House; and no one could ascertain 
the mode of its government. Some years 
ago, he had himself asked for the Con- 
stabulary code to be laid upon the Table 
of the House; but the then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had refused it. He had 
then asked that a single copy might be 
placed in the Library, so that hon. Mem- 
bers might know the secret rules and 
regulations enacted for the government 
of the force. This request was also re- 
fused. The code was uf the nature of 
the Mutiny Act, which the House, with 
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great jealousy, passed every year. How, 
then, could it be wonde at that the 


Vote received such determined resist- 
ance on the part of Irish Members ? The 
debate would have to be continued, he 
believed, to a second night; and he did 
not think it could possibly be completed 
without some more satisfactory assur- 
ance from the Treasury Bench than had 
been given. It would be totally impos- 
sible for any Liberal Government pro- 
fessing Constitutional doctrines to main- 
tain the force as at present constituted 
in Ireland. He thought the Irish 
land system must be radically and 
immediately reformed, and, pending 
that, they were justified in pressing 
their opposition to the Constabulary 
Vote; because, while the Government 
were waiting to mature a plan, the 
people whom they desired to assist would 
be evicted, and next summer, when a 
Bill might be passed to protect them, 
they would be either in the poorhouse, 
or on board the emigrant ship. He was 
aware of the difficulty of the whole 
situation, and could understand the Go- 
vernment saying they had come sud- 
denly into power, and were not prepared 
with a land scheme. But the answer to 
that was, the people were not prepared to 
wait, and, in that dilemma, would be 
destroyed. This was a question of life 
and death to tens of thousands of peo- 
ple in Ireland ; and, therefore, he felt, 
in the face of that heavy responsibility, 
that Irish Members could not be too 
punctilious in laying the condition of 
affairs before the Government. It would 
be well if the Government could devise 
some temporary measure for the pro- 
tection of persons on the eve of eviction; 
but, as things now stood, Irish Mem- 
bers were called upon to use every op- 
portunity to protect those unfortunate 
people by any means in their power; 
and, certainly, to stop the Constabulary 
Vote was one of the most effectual 
means they could lay their hands upon. 
And now he would offer one word of 
warning to the Government, who seemed 
to think they could place reliance upon 
the Constabulary to maintain law and 
order—that was to say, the unjust sys- 
tem of landlordism in Ireland. During 
the last 10 days he had received a letter 
from a member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, addressed to him in his capa- 
city as the proprietor of a daily journal, 
and bearing the name and address of 
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the writer, who said that the other day 
he, in common with a number of his com- 
panions, were called out to assist at an 
eviction. They were armed with loaded 
rifles; but, fortunately, the writer 
added— 

‘¢ After we had been ordered to load, the 
sub-sheriff, who was a humane man, interfered 
and effected a compromise between the landlord 
and the tenant.’’ 


But he went on to say— 


‘“ Had we received the order to fire, do you 
think we should have done so? I would have 
remembered that I was the son of an evicted 
tenant, and that we of the Constabulary are the 
sons of Irish farmers, and that we have Irish 
blood in our veins, although we wear the Con- 
stabulary coat and take the Queen’s money.” 


He went on to say that he would not 
have fired, and that he represented the 
opinions of many of his companions. It 
was absolutely impossible for him (Mr. 
Gray) to say whether or not this man 
did represent the opinion of any con- 
siderable portion of his class; but the 
Government should bear in mind that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, although 
carefully picked, well-disciplined—men 
who would probably fight to the death, 
under ordinary circumstances, in sup- 
port of the orders they had received, 
were, to a man, drawn from the small 
farmer class. In the present state of 
feeling in Ireland, and with the know- 
ledge that the Government had declared 
it to be their duty to enforce in Ireland 
laws which they had acknowledged to be 
unjust, or capable of inflicting injustice, 
it was a question whether they could 
rely upon the Constabulary in carrying 
those laws into execution. 

Dr. COMMINS said, on listening to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, he thought the Irish Members had 
made some progress in educating a cer- 
tain section of the Liberal Party; but 
that speech had been more than marred 
by the ill-timed and ill-tempered speech 
of the noble Marquess. He had often 
heard hon. Members opposite ask why 
they had not clearly stated their wants 
and grievances; and, at the same time, 
say that the Liberal politicians in this 
country would be quite as willing to do 
what was right in the direction of re- 
dress as any hon. Member from Ireland. 
But when Irish Members took that 
course, they were met, not by words of 
sympathy, or even of explanation, but by 
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sullen silence on all sides. He, for one, 
protested against such treatment on the 
part of hon. Members opposite. He 
wanted to call attention to the one damn- 
ing spot on the system of Irish Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
said, in 1870, with regard to the land- 
lord system, that—‘‘If Ireland were a 
thousand miles away, all would be 
changed, or the landlords would be ex- 
terminated by the vengeance of the 
people.” Did the right hon. Gentleman 
hold a different opinion now? No; he 
had that day not only acknowledged, 
but repeated every expression that he 
used in his speeches on the Irish land 
system, and said that the police were 
kept for the purpose of maintaining that 
system. When did ever a company or 
guard of policemen turn out to defend 
an Irish tenant? He had heard of the 
police being sent to the houses of land- 
lords at the expense of the barony; but 
had never heard of their being sent to 

rotect a tenant from the rapacity of his 
andlord. The Irish landlord had all the 
same remedies for the recovery of his 
rent as an English landlord. Why was 
it that he had recourse to the only one 
which an English landlord never availed 
himself of? Because he was able to 
avail himself of this military force to 
execute his eviction, which was tanta- 
mount to a sentence of death to the ten- 
ant and his family. No doubt, only a 
few of them acted so; but they were 
enough to bring discredit on the whole 
body. Now, if the Irish landlords were 
ever to be credited with feelings of 
humanity, they must be deprived of this 
power, which he maintained they had, 
of collecting their rents under penalty of 
death. Leave tenants to the arm of the 
civil power, and make no use of an 
armed force for the extermination of the 
people. As a proof that the use of an 
armed force was unnecessary for the 
preservation of order, he reminded the 
noble Lord of the scenes which little 
more than 20 years ago occurred in 
Liverpool, when armed bands of ships 
carpenters and dockmen, who, to the 
number of 600 or 700 men of a side, 
assembled to fight in the streets, in the 
same riotous manner, and with similar 
Party animosities, as they now saw at 
Belfast or Dungannon, but who were 
dispersed by the police, armed only with 
the baton, without loss of life or limb. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had said they 
must maintain their position as the Go- 
verning Body in Ireland; but he was 
one of those who neither saw the neces- 
sity of his being Chief Secretary, nor 
that of the noble Marquess being Leader 
of the House of Commons; while he 
certainly felt that if they could not pre- 
serve peace and order in Ireland without 
violating the principles of the Constitu- 
tion their proper course would be to 
retire. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 29; 
Noes 142: Majority 113.—(Div. List, 
No. 136.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE begged to move 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair. In making that proposal he 
wished, at the same time, to make an 
earnest appeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—[ Cries of “Oh!” and Cheers. | 
That expression of opinion would not 
prevent him from making this appeal. 
If any hon. Members chose to raise their 
voices, he should simply remain where 
he was until he could make his appeal 
in an audible tone. He wanted to ask 
the Government whether they could not 
give way to the expression of opinion 
on that side of the House that further 
discussion ought to take place. The 
Government had shown, by the recent 
division, the superiority of their num- 
bers; but those who voted in the 
minority, nevertheless, represented the 
opinion of the vast majority of the 
people of Ireland on this question. 
Therefore, although their numbers might 
not enable them to enforce their opinion, 
they certainly had the Constitutional 
right on their side. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Zhe O’ Donoghue.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman had appealed to the Govern- 
ment to grant time for further discus- 
sion. They must remember, hawever, 
the ground upon which it was evidently 
intended tobe supported. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were endeavouring to get 
from the Government a promise or 
pledge, he could hardly make out which, 
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apparently of one or two things. They 
wanted the Government to promise them 
that there should be a meeting of Par- 
liament in the autumn, or that they 
would discontinue arming the policemen. 
It was utterly impossible for him to do 
either the one or the other. What they 
had actually before them was, in fact, a 
very practical matter indeed ; and that 
was, whether the House was to do what 
was absolutely necessary for the govern- 
ment and the peace of Ireland. It was 
not a question of landlords’ rights or of 
tenants’ rights; but it was a question 
whether there was to be security of life 
and property in Ireland. To secure life 
was the first and foremost object of the 
Government, and after that to secure 
property. The hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins) had talked about 
the possibility, if the police were not 
armed, that the landlords might be ex- 
terminated. Well, that was all very 
well; but it must be remembered, after 
all, that landlords were human beings. 

Dr. COMMINS: I beg pardon. I 
simply quoted an expression used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
might be; but the hon. Member had put 
on it an interpretation, which he was 
quite sure his right hon. Friend never 
intended. He believed if the police 
were unarmed that some landlords 
might be exterminated. [Mr. Biacar: 
Hear, hear! and Laughter.] Well, that 
might be so; but landlords were entitled 
to have protection, and at present some 
of them were obliged to be accompanied 
by policemen, and by policemen armed. 
He did not say that was a pleasant thing; 
but, after all, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to preserve life, and it was the 
business of this House to do, what it had 
always done, to vote the money which 
was necessary for.the preservation of 
life. After all the discussion which they 
had had, he was now told that one of 
these two pledges was asked. It was 
utterly impossible for the Government 
to give either. 

Mr, O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he took 
it that the declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed what he meant at 
the present moment, and doubtless what 
he had said was the present determina- 
tion of the Government; but he had 
frequently seen the determination of the 
Government, quite as strong as that, 
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yield under discussion. It was the ab- 
solute right of the Irish Members to have 
a full discussion on this question, and if 
they asked them they had a still better 
right to have a thorough discussion, for 
in this Vote lay the kernel of the Irish 
question. The police were the sole prop 
of the Irish landlord system, and when 
he and his hon. Friends had succeeded 
in convincing public opinion in this 
country that the police were maintained 
solely for that purpose, the police would 
be swept away before the public opinion 
of this country as they were now con- 
demned by public opinion in Ireland. 
For that reason alone, it was the abso- 
lute right of the Irish Members to have 
an adequate opportunity for the discus- 
sion of this matter. He should like to 
know if any matter as important to the 
people of England as this was to Ireland 
were set down for discussion whether 
English Members would submit to be 
put off with one night’s debate. He did 
not think that they would, and he and 
his hon. Friends were fully determined 
to take the same position as they had 
seen English Members so frequently 
take. They had examples before their 
eyes in hon. Gentlemen who were now 
sitting on the other side of the House, 
whom he himself had frequently seen 
stand up when matters of far less vital 
importance arose, and insist, not upon a 
second, but upon a third, and even a 
fourth, night’s discussion. That was 
exactly the position which he and his 
hon. Friends intended to take now. 
With regard to this question itself, he 
had only to say this—that if there was 
one branch of the Government more than 
another which ought to be responsible 
to that House, and under the control of 
that House, it was this armed force; 
especially at this particular time it ought 
to be subject to, and responsible to, that 
House. Yet, what was the responsi- 
bility which the Constitution provided ? 
The Irish Members had a tithe, or less 
than a tithe, of the attention of the 
Chief Secretary. They had an infini- 
tesimal share of the responsibility which 
he bore for all Irish Departments, and 
that was the entire amount of responsi- 
bility which the police of Ireland at that 
particular moment bore to the House. 
This was a matter which must be brought 
home to Irish Members, because they 
were threatened that those police 
would be used to collect landlords’ rent 
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in Ireland. They were told that if 
rights and claims which were admitted 
to be unjust were resisted by the people 
this winter, that the blood of the people 
would be shed in order to maintain 
those rights. Under those circumstances, 
their sacred duty to their country, not 
merely to the people who returned them 
to that House, but to the hundreds and 
thousands of peasants who had no votes, 
and who were not yet enfranchised, was 
to ask for a full and adequate discussion 
of this question, and on that right he 
trusted they would all insist. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he must 
complain very strongly that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), had 
“voted with the Whigs” in the last 
division, after taking up two and a-half 
hours of their time earlier in the evening 
in what might be called a Party recon- 
naisance, mere personal display, a mere 
Party attack on the Treasury Bench. 
But after they had done that, they came 
down there and voted the Irish Members 
down in their demand for a fair hearing 
on a question of immense importance 
to Ireland. Let the Committee observe 
that not a word had been contributed 
to the debate on the Irish Constabulary 
Estimates by one of these hon. Gentlemen. 
He saw the late Attorney General for 
Ireland taking copious notes when the 
Chancellor of the Duchy was making 
his speech ; but their respected Friend— 
though they differed from him, they 
all liked him—had thought better of it, 
for after what happened to him last 
night he would take care how he made 
a friendly and sympathetic speech again. 
On that occasion, being himself a most 
kindly and sympathetic man, and, apart 
from official constraint, a most kindly 
disposed Irish Gentleman, his inner 
nature broke forth, and he echoed in 
great part the generous sentiments of 
the Irish Secretary. But it was a very 
serious matter for him, for no sooner 
had he passed from that House into the 
comparative privacy of the Conservative 
Lobby than he got it red-hot from his 
friends, and it was made quite clear 
that he should not have so spoken. 
Therefore, after taking copious notes 
in order, perhaps, that he might support 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he took wit, not 
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in his anger, but in his generosity, and 
took heed of the danger of being scolded 
again in the councils of his Party, and 
had, therefore, held his tongue that 
night. He would appeal to the Govern- 
ment to say what Irish Members were 
to think of what was happening on the 
Treasury Bench. He would put it to 
the good sense of the Committee if they 
had not heard two irreconcilable voices. 
If the Irish Members merited the 
compliment paid to them by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, they 
did not deserve the rebuke which had 
just been administered by the noble Mar- 
quess. If that had been a debate pur- 
sued in good faith, and if that debate 
had been conducted with half the ability 
that the right hon. Gentleman said it had 
been, if it had been also a debate merit- 
ing the full and ample reports in the 
public journals which that right hon. 
Gentleman desired for it, then they had 
not been wasting a moment’s time in 
that House, but had been simply realiz- 
ing the purpose which, ashe believed, had 
honestly animated them in that discus- 
sion. Therefore, although he did not 
blame the noble Marquess so much as 
the Conservative Gentlemen who had 
wasted their time early in the evening, 
he did submit to him that he had sug- 
gested to his faithful followers on the 
other side of the House that the Irish 
Members were wasting time, and that in 
doing so he had made a charge which 
was cruelly undeserved, unless his right 
hon. Colleague had been speaking the 
language of insincerity. What he com- 
plained of also was that eloquent and 
able Gentlemen opposite had not contri- 
buted one example of that ability which 
he was confident they were competent 
to contribute to the debate to-night. 
From the little he had been able to over- 
hear across the floor of the sotto voce 
comments they were making, he was 
quite sure if they would only get up and 
address the House, instead of one an- 
other, they would contribute something 
which would be very useful to the Pub- 
lic Business of the country. He and his 
hon Friends considered that the Con- 
stabulary Estimates which they were 
discussing that night formed a subject 
well worthy of a week’s continuous de- 
bate in that House. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
did not wonder that some hon. Members 
did receive that statement with an ex- 
pression of good-humoured acquiscence ; 
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but he would say for those hon. Gentle- 
men that he quite understood their posi- 
tion. He knew when one was listening 
to a debate on a subject with which one 
was not intimately acquainted, or in 
which one had not a keen personal in- 
terest, that the best arguments seemed 
wearisome and tiresome to the last de- 
gree. He had sometimes sat there dur- 
ing five nights’ debate on English sub- 
jects, and he had to put the strongest 
restraint upon himself to prevent his ex- 

ressing the utter weariness with which 
he had listened to Englishman after 
Englishman getting up and talking 
about the same subject. He had said, 
over and over again—“ Is it not intoler- 
able that all this time should be wasted;”’ 
but then he had afterwards reflected that 
it was not the fault of the Members who 
were speaking, but it was his own want 
of sympathy, and his own want of know- 
ledge, that caused him to think four 
nights’ discussion was too long. They 
had had a long discussion about the 
malt duty. What did he care about the 
malt duty? He consumed no malt 
liquors, and, consequently, all those dis- 
cussions about malt seemed to him an 
utter waste of public time. Well, he 
listened quietly to their malt duty and 
currency debates, about which he did not 
care at all, and to their Hares and 
Rabbits Bill—although he had never 
killed a hare, he was proud to say, and 
no living rabbit could lay at his door 
the blood of its ancestors—and, having 
done that, he would ask the Committee 
in return to consider that to the Irish 
Members, and to the men they repre- 
sented, this Constabulary debate was 
the debate and the question of the Ses- 
sion. He had no hesitation in taking 
the Committee so far into his confidence, 
and into the confidence of the Irish 
Party, as to tell them that there was no 
doubt in the world that it was perfectly 
true, as stated in the papers, that im- 
mediately on the speech of the Chief 
Secretary the other evening their inten- 
tion of debating those Constabulary Es- 
timates for a week was abandoned; and 
he did not think his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) would 
blame him when he said that it was 
abandoned because they concluded, after 
such a speech, that a fair and legitimate 
discussion, which they thought the House 
would take kindly, and in good part, for 
a couple of evenings, would quite suffice 
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for the impression which they desired to 
make upon public opinion, and upon the 
Members of that House. It was not be- 
cause those Votes would be passed—be- 
cause they knew, of course, that they 
must be passed that year—that they 
made those speeches, but with a view to 
action next year. He would, therefore, 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
speak on this subject. He knew there 
were two feelings which were preserving 
the silence on the opposite Benches; but 
he did tell them, the Members of the 
great Liberal Party present that night, 
and through them their Colleagues in 
the country, that their silence was likely 
to be painfully, and seriously, and hurt- 
fully, misunderstood by those of his 
countrymen who were yet well pleased 
to see those Members sitting where they 
were. The Irish Party wished that they 
might remain there, and he would tell 
them why. He was confident that a 
great deal of their silence arose not from 
any want of sympathy with Ireland, but 
from their hesitancy to embarrass the 
Government which had their confidence. 
Indeed, he put it to them, if they wanted 
to serve the Government, they would do 
so best by taking up the noble and 
generous sentiments that had been ex- 
pressed by the two Ministers on the 
Treasury Bench. Let him ask his 
Radical Friends what chance the Irish 
Chief Secretary and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster would have in 
the Cabinet against the re-actionary 
Members of the Liberal Party, if it could 
be said that not one single independent 
Liberal below the Gangway got up to 
support their speeches. Did they not 
see that the silence of the Liberal Party 
would be thus misconstrued, even in 
the Cabinet, as well as out-of-doors? 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster ought not to be left alone. Let 
them consider what happened only the 
other night. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland came down and made a very 
generous speech; and that evening a 
deliberate plot was laid by that astute 
and most amiable and most artful young 
Gentlemanthenoble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
so to attack him, so to cross-examine 
him, so to worry him, so to talk him 
over as to extract from him some recan- 
tation of the generous sentiments he had 
uttered. He would merely say of that 
attack that if there was to be an attack 
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there was no one he was better pleased 
to hear delivering it than the noble 
Lord, because one could not quarrel 
with him, even when he was most trouble- 
some. He rose to speak, as a famous 
American had spoken of another dis- 
tinguished character ‘‘ with a smile that 
was child-like and bland;’’ but that 
noble Lord was able, on that occasion, to 
take advantage of the absence of moral 
support to the Chief Secretary. Now, 
why did they not get up to second and 
support that speech by others in the 
same strain? Let them have this cold 
chain of silence broken. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Did hon. Gentlemen feel as the Chief 
Secretary felt? [‘‘Yes!”’] Then let them 
express what he had expressed. At all 
events, he would appeal to the Committee 
to let them debate this matter. It was 
now near 2 o’clock, and he thought the 
House was entitled to expect from them 
that they should honestly give them- 
selves to the discharge of Public Busi- 
ness to a time which would be unreason- 
able in March and April, but was not 
unreasonable now, in the present state 
of Public Business. He was ready that 
night to sit until 2 or 3, and he was 
quite willing to go on with the discus- 
sion; but he would ask the Government 
not to imagine that there would be, in 
any sense, a hindrance to Public Busi- 
ness by the concession to them of another 
night’s debate upon this most important, 
this all-important, subject. He could 
only say that he intended to speak on it 
himself, and that he had not, by any 
means, addressed to the Committee all 
the observations which he intended to 
make. He had very much to say about 
the Irish Constabulary ; for he differed 
from a great deal that had been said, 
although he approved of a great deal 
more. He would not, however, touch 
that now; but he did appeal to the Go- 
vernment not to misunderstand them. 
He would speak only for himself; in- 
deed, it was very dangerous for anyone 
speaking as he did to speak for anybody 
else. [Laughter.] Well, for himself, 
he had no purpose in making this appeal, 
except to further the progress of Busi- 
ness; and he should be very glad to en- 
deavour, for another half-hour or so, to 
fairly discuss this question. He did say, 
in conclusion, however, that unless 
they had been flattered and unne- 
cessarily cajoled for the purposes of 
deceit from the Treasury Bench, which 
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he did not for a moment believe, he 
repudiated with vigour the attack that 
was attempted to be made upon them 
that night. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster spoke sincerely in saying 
that they were carrying on a useful 
debate; and if that was true, the penal- 
ties of Obstruction should surely not be 
visited upon them. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it was not his in- 
tention at all to respond to the kindly 
appeal which had been made to him by 
the hon. and learned Member to make a 
speech on the progress of this discussion. 
There were occasions, as they knew, 
when, if speech was silver, silence was 
golden, and the House might very well 
remember that ‘‘ Those also serve who 
only stand and wait.”” They must bear 
in mind that this diseussion could hardly 
be said to have commenced that night, 
because for several days before it had 
been announced by thenoble Lord thatthe 
Irish Constabulary Vote would be taken 
on Monday. Certainly, Irish affairs did 
occupy the attention of the House for 
the whole of Monday, and again for the 
whole of Tuesday ; while they had again 
been engaged for the last eight hours in 
discussing the Irish Constabulary Vote. 
An ordinary person would imagine that 
the Vote had been fully discussed in that 
time. It must be remembered that what 
was being discussed was not a Party 
matter in any sense of the word. This 
Vote affected not only the landlords, but 
the tenants, and everybody else through- 
out Ireland. It was a Vote on which 
depended the maintenance of law and 
order in thatcountry; and, as was pointed 
out by the noble Lord, it would be an 
absurdity, in a time like the present, 
when all classes in Ireland were per- 
mitted to have arms, to pass a measure 
by which the police, representing the 
majesty of the law, were to be the only 
class without them. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan), in his invitation to 
him to speak, had said that he saw him 
taking notes when a very distinguished 
and eloquent Member of the House was 
making a very powerful speech. It was 
true that that speech did contain many 
propositions that he would have been 
very glad to have discussed, and many 
propositions which he should certainly 
have liked to criticize, and to offer his 
opinion upon ; but he came to the con- 
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clusion, in which his hon. Friend sitting 
near him agreed, that, having regard to 
the state of Business, and to the neces- 
sity for this Vote, it was more patriotic 
not to interrupt the course of Business 
by going into an elaborate discussion of 
what would be extremely controvertible 
matters. There were times when he had 
expressed his opinion at considerable 
length on these matters. He had ex- 
pressed those views also more than once 
this Session ; and it would, in the main, 
be merely a repetition of them to deal 
with particular statements. Therefore, 
he thought it better to.pass by that 
speech on that occasion, leaving his own 
opinions to stand by themselves, without 
repetition, as being already tolerably 
well known. Nobody could question, 
and he readily bore witness to, the ex- 
tremely friendly and conciliatory way 
in which the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had that evening discharged his duty. 
How could he be expected to give any 
definite promise about any land legisla- 
tion when the Government themselves 
had recently appointed a new small Com- 
mission to report to them? They were 
now in the position of being obliged to 
wait the result of that Commission ; and 
when it came they would, no doubt, con- 
sider its recommendations, and they 
would submit to Parliament whatever 
they, in their wisdom, thought was wise 
and proper. The right hon. Gentleman 
surely could not be asked to say any- 
thing more reasonable than that. How 
pe he, with a desire for the good 
government of Ireland, consent to have 
no Constabulary Force there, or to have 
an unarmed force in the present state of 
things? He put it to his hon. Friends 
who represented Irish constituencies— 
although it was a matter on which, of 
course, they would exercise their own 
independent action—as a matter of pru- 
dence, whether they ought not to be 
amply satisfied with the result they had 
already produced. Surely, after three 
days’ discussion, they might, at all 
events, begin by taking one Vote, and 
then discussing the others good-hu- 
mouredly as they went along, without 
making set speeches in each case. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
rather astonished at theidea of patriotism 
which seemed to be entertained by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down. Hevery much de- 
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ment. at this moment, and he considered 
it a patriotic duty to do so; but he had 
watched, with some attention, the con- 
duct of his Colleagues on those Front 
Benches in reference to this question of 
saving the time of the Government; and 
he found these Gentlemen not very 
anxious to save time when the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill was under discussion. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
poereenn therefore, came to this—that 
e was willing to waste as much of the 
time of the Government as might be 
necessary—or, at any rate, his Colleagues 
were—in order to save English hares 
and rabbits; but he grudged the 
waste of a single day to save the lives 
of his fellow-countrymen. A good deal 
had been heard that night with reference 
to the question that they were really 
fighting. Now, it appeared from the 
Returns of the ejectments reported by 
the Constabulary that, in 1846, there 
were 79; and in 1878 there were 834; 
in 1879 there were 1,698; and in the 
five months of the present year there 
were 1,060. They were, therefore, more 
than double the number this year com- 
pared with last; whilethenumberlast year 
was more than double the year before. 
Those, however, were only numbers re- 
ported by the Constabulary. If they 
looked at the total numbers, they would 
find that, in 1878, there were 1,179; in 
1879, 2,677; while in five and a-half 
months of this year there were 1,690. It 
was clear, therefore, that unless this 
process was checked, 15,000 individuals 
would be ejected from their homes, with- 
out hope and without remedy during 
the course of the present year. He 
quoted that passage from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he took 
very great care not to tell the Commit- 
tee from whom he quoted it, before he 
had ceased reading it ; because he knew 
perfectly well that otherwise somebody 
‘would have got up and stopped him as 
being guilty of a breach of Order for 
quoting from a debate during the pre- 
sent Session. He was quoting from the 
speech of the Prime Minister upon the 
second reading of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill; and according to that 
speech, 15,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, would be left houseless and home- 
less during the present year because 
that Bill had not been passed. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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the good intentions of the Government, 
and that all would be right in the end. 
But what wasto become of allthese people 
in the meantime? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Gentlemen on 
those Treasury Benches think they were 
fighting some petty question of Esti- 
mates, some petty question of whether a 
force should be armed with bullets or 
buckshot? No! They were fighting 
for 15,000 people, and they would in- 
deed be base betrayers of the trust 
placed in them if they did not fight to 
the death, in order to prevent those 
ae from being ejected from their 

omes, and to prevent the arm of the 
law, in the shape of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, being employed to effect that pur- 
pose. Now, some remarks had been 
made in answer to the speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan). His hon. 
and learned Friend had asked Members 
opposite why they did not break the 
chain of silence that hung around them. 
Immediately there came from those 
Benches loud and sneering cries of 
‘‘No, no!” He ventured to say that a 
Radical like himself—and he thought 
he was as good a Radical as any hon. 
Member opposite; he knew he was con- 
sidered too good a Radical by some of 
his Irish Friends ; but he would not raise 
a discussion about that then—had a 
right to expect on this question, which 
was a Radical question, affecting Radi- 
cals of England and Ireland, that there 
should besome proofof sympathy from the 
Radicals of England when the Radicals 
of Ireland were fighting for the Consti- 
tutional liberties of their country. When 
Radical English questions were dis- 
cussed in that House he had always 
supported them, sometimes greatly to 
the risk of his own popularity with his 
constituents, and to the risk even of his 
hold upon his seat; but if he was to 
risk his seat in that way, the least he 
could expect was that English Radicals 
would do something in return when 
such a vital question as this was at 
stake. He had been very much disap- 
pointed, he must say, at the silence from 
those Benches, and at the fact that when 
they went into the Lobby he looked in 
vain for a single English Member 
amongst them. Indeed, he had been 
disappointed. Where, in fact, must 
they look for true toleration? He 


would always maintain that for true 
Mr. T. P. O’ Connor 
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toleration in religion they had to go tothe 
Catholic people of Ireland, rather than 
to the Protestant people of England. 
He would point to those Home Rule 
Benches in proof, where they would find 
Protestant after Protestant representing 
the Oatholie constituencies of Ireland. 
If the English Radicals were as true to 
the cause of the Irish Radicals as the 
Irish Radicals were true to the cause of 
the English Radicals, then Irish ques- 
tions would have been settled long ago. 
By taking the course they did, English 
Radicals were weakening their own 
cause, when they ought to be fighting 
side by side with the Irish. 

Masor NOLAN said, that a good many 
hon. Members had actually been told 
that they had better go to sleep; and it 
certainly seemed as if it would be a long 
business. He regretted that they could 
not dispose of this matter in good time, 
because there were some other Irish 
measures which demanded consideration 
—particularly there was the Irish Relief 
of Distress Bill. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member was not at liberty 
to introduce any other Bill into the dis- 
cussion. They were there simply en- 
gaged in Committee, and not with the 
Bills on the Order Paper. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
the hon. Member opposite had remarked 
that no English Radical was present at 
the last division. He was anxious to 
state that the vote he had given on this 
subject was because he believed it was 
his clear duty to promote Public Busi- 
ness. The unanimous vote of the Eng- 
lish Radicals was in favour of the pro- 
gress of Public Business. With regard 
to the Irish Constabulary, many of the 
observations which had been upon it 
were, in his opinion, deserved; but it 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
that he hoped some pledge would be 
given that a change would be made upon 
it. He certainly agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member in looking forward 
to the time when some change might be 
made. He had always advocated the 
police of England and Ireland being 
placed on the same footing. "When the 
time came it would be highly desirable 
for them to consider whether the present 
extraordinary character of the police in 
Ireland was to be maintained. For his 
own part, he strongly hoped that the 
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Irish Constabulary would not be em- 
ployed during the autumn or winter in 
protecting landlords whounjustly evicted 
theirtenants. He understood that any ten- 
ant in Ireland who would have been pro- 
tected from eviction by the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, and who would be 
evicted by his landlord, would be unjustly 
evicted. If the Government would make 
another anempt to pass a Bill to protect 
tenants in Ireland he should be glad to 
give it his support; but it was clearly 
their duty at that time to promote. the 
despatch of Public Business, and when 
they insisted upon dividing, time after 
time, it was his duty to vote against them. 
Next year they could again consider the 
nature of the armaments of the police 
force; but he would appeal to hon. 
Members, for many of whom he felt 
sentiments of sincere respect, to allow 
the Committee to proceed to Business. 
Mr. PARNELL said, that no one re- 
gretted more than he did the course that 
they would be compelled to take by the 
action of the Government. It would have 
the effect of delaying, more or less, 
many valuable measures which were in 
progress. None of his hon. Friends 
wished to keep back the various measures; 
but they wished to do all they could to 
support the measures which had been 
brought in by the Government. It was 
idle to charge them with Obstruction, 
when they had waited until the last days 
of the Session to commence a course of 
Obstruction. If they had desired to ob- 
struct they would have commenced work 
long ago. He did think that many 
Members of that House did not fully 
realize the grave situation which at 
present existed in Ireland. He had 
failed to perceive, from the public utter- 
ances of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, that he himself appre- 
ciated the circumstances. He thought, 
from his general bearing, that if he were 
really acquainted with what had been 
done during the course of the winter, he 
would not hesitate to get Parliament 
together during the autumn, when it 
would be necessary to send another Bill 
back to the House of Lords. What 
were the facts withregard to the tenantry 
in the West of Ireland? He had his 
information from a gentleman constantly 
going over that district. He was credibly 
informed that half the tenantry of Ire- 
land were under ejectment. These eject- 
ments would be stayed until the harvest 
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was gathered in, and a contest arose 
between the rival creditors of the unfor- 
tunate tenants. These creditors were not 
only thelandlords, but frequently bankers 
and shopkeepers. It would take three 
harvests instead of one to pay one-half 
of what the majority of the tenants 
owed. ‘That was the position before the 
tenantry of the West of Ireland at the 
present. moment, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman brought in his Bill—a very in- 
sufficient protection it was—but he failed 
to carry it. He now proposed to let the 
House rise, and he gave no assurance of 
what he was going to do to meet the 
situation. He himself had made a 
Te-assuring statement; but, after private 
communications with the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, he did his best to diminish 
the force of his observations. That was 
the situation before them, and it was a 
situation of enormous gravity, and one 
which entitled them to some considera- 
tion from the Government in the matter. 
If the peasantry of the West of Ireland 
were slaughtered, he would tell the 
English Liberal Members that their 
blood would be upon their head. Those 
who had lived amongst the people, as 
the hon. Member for the County of 
Galway (Mr, T. P. O’Connor) had done 
for the last two years, and had witnessed 
their sufferings, had told them of the 
actual state of affairs, and it should be 
remembered that he spoke with know- 
ledge and experience of what was going 
on. It seemed to him that the testimony 
of one who had spent his daily life 
amongst those suffering people was 
better entitled to be heard with regard 
to their condition than those who were 
unacquainted with it. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
to add whatever emphasis could be given 
by him to the warning statement of the 
right hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
who had told the Government it would 
be unwise for them to strain to too 
great an extent the temper and patience 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary in this 
business. He believed there was no 
class of men in Ireland who better 
understood this question of land than 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, not only 
because they were farmers’ sons, but 
because they were sent by Government 
to parts of the country where they would 
get the best possible information on the 
subject. A speech had been specially 


addressed to them at one of the land 
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meetings to which the Government had 
taken exception, on the; ground that it 
was seditious, and instituted a prosecu- 
tion, in consequence. The constables, 
however, listened with. attention ; and, 
as far as appearances went, the speech 
seemed to sink deep into their hearts. 
The statement had been challenged that 
the police were employed for the defence 
of the Irish land system. But what 
else were they employed in if not in 
enforcing payment of rent, and the 
carrying out of evictions throughout the 
country? Notwithstanding the lateness 
of the Session, and the desire of hon. 
Membérs to be away for sporting pur- 
poses, he reminded the Committee that 
no sporting matter was uppermost in the 
minds of the Irish Members. It was 
a question of starvation amongst the 
people of Ireland ; and, therefore, he 
thought that no time should be grudged, 
either by the Committee or Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for the purpose of 
giving the present question the fullest 
consideration. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had doubted the fact 
that a great number of people were 
under notice to quit; but the landlords 
in Ireland managed to terrify the people 
by the belief that they were under pro- 
cesses when they were not. He had a 
list of several persons, amongst whom 
Timothy Lyon, served with no ejectment, 
had had to pay 30s. under the pretence 
that it had been carried ; another person 
never served had to pay 30s. costs on the 
sum of £210s. rent; the widow Sullivan 
30s. costs; Timothy Sullivan, who came 
to pay his rent, was actually served with 
the ejectment in the rent office by the 
bailif and soon. These were instances 
of the kind of fraud and extortion prac- 
tised by the landlords in Ireland. He 
would not say there had been fraud in 
these particular cases; they were, ac- 
cording to the rules of the estate on 
which those things were practised. The 
landlord was a noble Peer; he was so 
conscientious that he withdrew from the 
present Government, because of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, and his 
name was Lord Lansdowne, 

Dr. COMMINS said, the newspapers 
teemed with accounts of notices to quit 
which were almost equally terrible with 
the processes of ejectment they preceded ; 
and the decrees of ejectment, it was well 
known, were equivalent to a sentence of 
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death upon the unfortunate tenants, The 
Act of 1870 provided that every notice 
to quit should’ bear a 2s. 6d. stamp; and, 
therefore, if the right hon, Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had any doubt as to 
the number of these notices, he had only 
to apply to the Irish Stamp Office, and 
he would learn at once the number issued 
during the last 12 months. He himself 
would be very curious to see that Return, 
It must be very refreshing to Irish 
Members to see how a debate upon Irish 
questions caused the lion to lie down 
with the lamb, so to speak, and the late 
Attorney General for Ireland to walk 
into the same Lobby with the Govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly, it must be ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to find that the 
asperities of political animosity could 
be smoothed down when it came to 
be a question of smothering the voice 
of the Irish tenantry, and putting 
a stop to the abuses of Irish land- 
lordism. The Irish Members desired 
to obtain from the Government some 
pledge that evictions should be stopped 
and that the police should be disarmed ; 
but they had been met by the almost 
insulting speeches of the Leader of the 
House. The Leader of the House had 
told them, with the same asperity of 
manner a few nights ago, and with the 
same evident desire to crush the Irish 
Party, if they could be crushed by a 
domineering demeanour, thet the time 
had come for plain speaking. He had 
listened to the speech of the Leader of 
the House, and, agreeing with him that 
the time had indeed come for plain 
speaking, could assure the noble Lord 
that he would have quite enough of it 
before the present Vote was passed. 

Mr, ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to remind the noble Lord of 
a certain statement which he made some 
nightsago, when he calculated thenumber 
of speeches, which he characterized as 
Obstruction, that had been made in the 
course of the Session. ‘The noble Lord 
had said that an ordinary day’s Sitting 
lasted eight hours., He begged to 
remind the noble Lord, that hon. Mem- 
bers had been sitting since 4 o’clock, 
and that surely they had done enough 
work for one day. The noble Lord 
should also bear in mind that the fact of 
the House going, into Committee at the 
time it did was owing to the forbearance 
of the Irish Members, who might, had 
they wished, have blocked the Motion 
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“that Mr. Speaker do leave the Ohair,”’ 
because they had on the Paper sufficient 
Notices of Motion to ‘have afforded 
materials of discussion for several long 
Sittings. These Motions, however, in 
deference to the wishes of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), were set 
aside ; and the House would have gone 
into Committee immediately, had it not 
been for the action of hon. Members 
over whom the Irish Party had no control. 
It was now a quarter to 3 o’clock, 
and there weremany Members, including 
himself, who had not taken part in the 
debate on the Constabulary Estimates. 
Surely, for the sake of those Gentlemen, 
who had already exercised a considerable 
amount of forbearance towards the 
Government in the matter of going into 
Committee of Supply, it was only rea- 
sonable to expect the noble Lord to 
consent to the Chairman leaving the 
Chair, and to the discussion being con- 
tinued to-morrow or Saturday. 

Mr. GRAY said, it had been his 
fortune, or misfortune, to have taken part 
in night Sittings on former occasions. 
The first was when the House sat for 
26 hours on the South African Bill. 
He had taken no part in the debates 
which preceded that Sitting; but the 
reason which, on that occasion, induced 
him to remain was that the noble 
Marquess, so the gossip ran, had met the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Speaker’s room and had made an ar- 
rangement. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not know what was the gossip 
which influenced the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but the fact is I wasnot in London 
at the time he refers to. 

Mr. GRAY said, that on the occasion 
certain leading Members on_ both sides 
had met and arranged that they would 
remain up and organize a system of 
relays, and he determined to resist that 
as unconstitutional. Now, he (Mr. Gray) 
had seen a noble Lord very active within 
the last hour, and it had been stated that 
it had been arranged to organize a system 
of relays for an all-night ey Si the 
present occasion. The noble Lord to 


whom he referred was about to leave the 
House; and, before he did so, he begged 
to ask whether he had been arranging 
anything of the kind? He could not but 
think such a course most improper. It 
would give him the greatest pain to 
engage in a semi-physical contest with 
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the present Government, whose good 
intentions he had no doubt about; but 
if there was any such arrangement, he 
should feel it his duty to resist this 
attempt on the part of the Government, 
orany Government, to put downaminority 
by organized relays. 

Lorp KENSINGTON said, he had no 
hesitation in answering the question of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
asked several hon. Members if they felt 
inclined to go to bed, as it was quite 
possible the Ritting would be protracted. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, although 
the noble Marquess was right in correct- 
ing his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray), the noble Marquess 
would not, perhaps, correct him if he 
called attention to an almost all-night 
Sitting, in which he, then in the minority, 
occupied the time of the Committee, 
until nearly 5 o’clock in the morning, 
by dividing on a clause of the Educa- 
tion Bill. On that occasion, at a quarter 
to 4, he had addressed himself directly 
to the noble Lord, and assured him that 
the example he was then setting would 
be recollected by Irish Members, and he 
ventured to say that had been the case 
that evening. The contention on that 
occasion was, that there ought to be 
another day’s discussion on an important 
feature of the Education Question before 
a decision was arrived at. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, hon. Members on 
that side of the House did not coincide 
in all the views expressed with regard 
to the occupants of the Treasury Bench. 
He had himself never thought that either 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India, or the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
honestly deserved the names of Liberals. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, even 
if the Sitting were to last from that time 
forward for two days, as he had heard 
it rumoured, he could not conceive why 
the Committee should not proceed with 
Business, All hon. Members on that 
side of the House were prepared to do 
so, and support the Government as long 
as they chose to remain, It was un- 
seemly for the Committee to continue 
squabbling over Motions to report Pro- 
gress and the Chairman leave the Chair ; 
and he begged hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to consider the course they were taking 
in this debate, and the undignified aspect 
the House of Commons would present to 
the country on the following day through 
their action. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he was astonished 
to see the Bench opposite so crowded at 
that late hour, after the frank speech of 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India. He would, however, not do the 
noble Marquess, who came from Wales, 
the injustice to say that he was a Liberal ; 
and there were many in that House who 
thought that the Nonconformists were 
not Liberal in the true sense of the 
word. He objected, at that time, to be 
told bya preponderating Liberal majority 
of the House that the Vote must be ac- 
cepted without argument and without 
reason. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he had only one 
question to ask of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haverfordwest (Lord Ken- 
sington). Asit happened to be the 
desire of Members on the Government 
side of the House to get through Busi- 
ness, and as it was the desire of himself 
and his hon. Friends to have these Votes 
properly discussed, he should be glad if 
the noble Lord would inform him what 
time he had ordered his relays to come 
back? Some of them would then be able 
to go home and have a sleep and come 
back to resume the discussion after- 
wards. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 25; 
Noes 107: Majority 82.—(Div. List, 
No. 137.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SEXTON begged to move that 
the Chairman do report Progress. At 
-this stage of that very extraordinary 

roceeding, he should not trouble the 
Gommittes with anything in the shape 
of argument. It would appear that the 
period of argument had passed, espe- 
cially when they bore in mind the partial 
revelation which had been given to the 
Committee by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haverfordwest (Lord Kensing- 
ton), in reply to a question addressed to 
him some minues ago. It was now quite 
clear that arguments, however weighty 
or logical, need not be addressed with 
any hope of attention to the Committee on 
this subject. That had become apparent 
from the speech of the noble Marquess, 
who was at present in the position of 
Leader of the House, which was per- 
meated with bitterness and scorn. He 


had, in fact, addressed himself to the 
subject in a spirit that had left the 
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Irish Representatives no alternative but 
to hold out to the bitter end upon a 
matter of such supreme importance to 
their own people. This was a question 
of life fe death to the people of Ire- 
land, whom they especially represented ; 
and he felt impressed with the conviction 
that that House had entered upon an 
historical act, and that on the attitude 
of the Irish Members on this occasion 
would depend, to a great extent, the 
future of the Irish race in generations to 
come. He was convinced that his hon. 
Friends round him, and those who had 
been in attendance up to the present, 
would persevere to the end in resisting 
this attempt to import the discipline of 
a barrack square into the House of 
Commons. As long as he could com- 
mand his tongue, and as long as he was 
able to walk into the Lobby, he would 
join in protesting against this course of 
tyranny. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, he failed to understand how any 
observations of his, however injudicious 
they might have been, could possibly 
affect the time at which the Committee 
could come to the Business before it. 
He regretted extremely if any observa- 
tions of his had given offence to any 
hon. Members from Irelend, as he 
should, of course, regret anything 
which could possibly give offence to 
any hon. Member of the Committee. 
Certainly, nothing was further from his 
intention than to say anything which 
could be offensive to anyone. Hon. 
Members opposite seemed to him to be 
under some misapprehension in suppos- 
ing that the contest in which they were 
entering was a contest with the Govern- 
ment alone. He would not, of course, 
say that this was not a question on 
which the Government were not deeply 
interested ; but, as he had said the other 
day, the time had now come when it 
was a matter of urgent necessity to com- 
plete the business of providing the 
necessary Supply for the Public Services, 
and that was a consideration which he 
did not suppose any hon. Members of 
the Committee would think ought to be 
neglected ; but, at the same time, he did 
not say that the Business of Supply was 
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so urgent that, as far as he and those 
others who were responible for the 
Public Services wereconcerned, the delay 
of a day or two would make any great 
difference. But when this question 
rested for decision with the Committee, 
the majority of the Committee was 
justified in exercising some control over 
the period at which it would decide to 
proceed with its Business. Now, the 
majority, several hours ago, had de- 
clared very distinctly that it desired to 
proceed with discussion on this Vote at 
that hour, and it had been admitted 
that up to that time the long discussion 
which took place that evening, and 
which occupied their attention pre- 
viously, showed that the Committee was 
willing to listen with all attention to the 
arguments of hon. Members from Ire- 
land. When the Committee so unmis- 
takably declared that it did not desire 
to adjourn again the discussion of this 
question, hon. Members ought to show 
a becoming spirit, and a disposition to 
meet the wishes of those with whom 
they had to act, and they ought to con- 
cede to that desire which had been so 
unmistakably expressed, and proceed 
with the Business now. He entirely re- 
pudiated the idea that the Government 
alone were responsible. If there was 
any sign of a disposition to postpone this 
Business, he was quite the Government 
would not, on any consideration, desire 
to oppose that; but, on the contrary, he 
believed it was the wish of the majority 
of the Committee, quite as much as of 
the Government, to continue the discus- 
sion now; and he must say that he 
thought it was not, perhaps, in accord- 
ance with the letter, certainly not in 
accordance with the spirit, of their 
Rules, that they should be met by this 
persistent opposition to the distinctly 
declared wish of the majority of the 
Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, he should 
make no observation on the tone of the 
noble Marquess’s speech some time ago, 
because he did not care to enter into a 
discussion of that kind, which must be 
of a disagreeable character. He should 
confine himself, therefore, to the two 
arguments which the noble Lord had 
then used. Heat first said that this was 
the third night of the discussion of this 
question. That had been repeated over 
and over again, and he believed the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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ex-Attorney General for Ireland also 
used that argument. Now, he gave a 
most distinct denial to that as a correct 
representation of the case. They were 
discussing that night the Irish Constabu- 
lary Votes. [Mr. Monracuz Guest: 
No, no! ] ell, they were discussin 
the Irish Constabulary Estimates, an 
discussing the general question of the 
Irish police, previous to discussing the 
Votes in detail. He hoped that would 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman who inter- 
rupted him. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: Ibeg your 
pardon. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) said distinctly that he should 
not discuss the Vote. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I am not 
interrupting my hon. Friend if I rise to 
explain. I think the hon. Gentleman 
misunderstood me. I would not contra- 
dict him more flatly than that I said that 
the Motion to which I was then speaking 
was not the details of the Estimates, but 
the Motion ‘That the Chairman do 
leave the Chair,” and that, consequently, 
I was speaking on a wider range, and 
not referring to remarks which I subse- 
quently should be able to make on the 
details of the Estimates. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: A long 
speech was made on that—— 

Mr. A. M.SULLIVAN: As to the 
length, that is a matter entirely of 
opinion. I have nothing to say to any 
fault the hon. Gentleman may find with 
the length of my speech. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought he might leave the domestic 
question which had arisen to take care 
of itself. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I rise to 
Order. I observe that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) has provided him- 
self with a palpable supper. I must 
appeal to you, Sir, whether that is in 
Order, or whether it is proper that this 
House should be turned into a restaurant 
of this nature ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I thought 
we were in Committee of Supply. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: My attention was 
drawn, both by my own visual organs 
and by the remonstrances of the hon. 
Member, to the fact that the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath had brought 
in those buns. But I did not interfere, 
because I thought it was a question for 
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the hon. and learned Member’s own 
good taste. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I had not 
the remotest idea that I was in any way 
offending. If I had thought that, I 
should not have done so. I am ex- 
tremely sorry for what I did. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, when he 
was interrupted by this extremely in- 
teresting and amusing interlude he was 
about to refer to the two arguments used 
by the noble Marquess in favour of going 
on. The first was that they were now 
engaged, for the third time, in the dis- 
cussion of this question. He must dis- 
tinctly contradict that. Last night, and 
the night before, they were discussing 
very different things from the Constabu- 
lary Estimates. He did not now wish 
to go into a matter that was passed, and 
he would not say anything as to the 
character of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman which gave rise to the dis- 
cussion on Monday night. Plainly, how- 
ever, that was a discussion of a personal 
character between the Chief Secretary 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and other Mem- 
bers round about him, who supported 
his view. Now, what in the name of 
goodness had a discussion as to the good 
taste or appropriateness of certain lan- 
guage employed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary towards an 
hon. Member of that House to do with 
the discussion of the Irish Constabulary 
Estimates? Therefore, he thought he 
had disposed of the statement that one 
night—Monday night—was devoted to 
the discussion of the Constabulary Esti- 
mates. Then he came to the case of the 
previous night. On the previous night 
they discussed the question of Home 
Rule. Now, the principle of Home 
Rule was the principle upon which 
every hon. Member who came from 
Ireland had been returned to that 
House. It was the central, main, fun- 
damental principle of the Irish Party ; 
and he put it to the Committee whe- 
ther it would not be a departure from 
their duty, as Representatives of Home 
Rule, if they did not, at some time in 
the Session, bring forward for discussion 
this central and fundamental principle, 
to support which they were sent there. 
If they did not, their conduct would be 
quite as ridiculous as if the Party op- 
posite were returned for the purpose.of 
disestablishing the English Church, as 
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he daresay they would be one of these 
days, and he hoped he would live to see 
it. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He was sorry hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were so sensitive and 
thin-skinned; but if a Party were re- 
turned to that House to carry out the 
Disestablishment of the English Church, 
and if they allowed a whole Session of 
Parliament to. elapse without ever once 
mentioning the name of Disestablish- 
ment, that would be conduct as repre- 
hensible on their part as it would be 
for the Irish Members to allow a Session 
of Parliament to pass without insisting 
on a discussion of the Home Rule Ques- 
tion. Thus, on Monday night, they dis- 
cussed a purely personal question between 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
hon. Members on that side. On Tuesday 
night they discussed the great question 
of Home Rule. Therefore, these two 
nights were devoted to the discussion of 
questions altogether apart and distinct 
from the question which they were dis- 
cussing there that night. He thought 
he had now fairly disposed of the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mer. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
would proceed to deal with the second 
argument of the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India. The noble 
Marquess said that it was the wish of 
Government and the wish of the majo- 
rity of the Committee that they should 
proceed to Business. He found that 
in the two divisions that had taken 
place there were, in the first division, 29 
in the minority, amounting, with the 
two Tellers, to 31; and, in the second 
division, there were 25 in the minority, 
amounting, withthe Tellers, to 27. Every 
single one of those Votes was an Irish 
one; and he would ask, therefore, whe- 
ther the Irish Members were supporting, 
or opposing, the Government on this 
occasion? Only two Irish Members sup- 
ported the Government upon this ques- 
tion. He wasindisposed to say unplea- 
sant things; but he thought that the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. Lyons) and 
the hon. and learned Member for County 
Tyrone (Mr, Litton), did not represent 
the opinions of any number of the Izis! 
people. But whether or not they repre- 
sented the opinion of their constituents, 
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there remained the fact that in one divi- 
sion 27 Irish Members, and ‘in the other 
division 31 Trish Members, voted against 
the Government. This ‘was distinctly 
and purely an Irish quéstion ; and what 
they asked was that an Trish question 
might be regulated with Trish ideas. 
Could it be said that they were not act- 
ing in accordance with Irish ideas when, 
in two divisions, only 2 Irish Members 
voted against 27 and 31 respectively? 
It seemed to him that, on this question, 
there was an overwhelming majority of 
Trish Members. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR, resuming, said, 
that he thought he had disposed of the 
second argument of the noble Marquess 
when he had shown that there was an 
overwhelming majority of Trish opinion 
on one side, and but an insignificant mi- 
nority on the other. The noble Marquess 
said. his position was strengthened by 
the support which he had received from 
the Conservative Benches. He would 
call attention to the fact that, on a great 
question like this, in which the dignity 
of the House was concerned, not a single 
Member of the late Administration oc- 
cupied a seat on the Front Opposition 
Bench. He would not say that it was 
not worthily filled as it was now occu- 
pied, and that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock was not as compe- 
tent to lead Her Majesty’s Opposition 
as the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon. But he would make 
the noble Marquess a present of the 
support which he was now receiving 
from the Front Opposition Bench. It 
was not surprising that the noble Lord 
should receive support from the Con- 
servative Benches when he adopted their 
own bad tactics—force. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: I rise to 
Order, and to ask whether it is right 
for an hon.’ Member to sit with his legs 
on the seat ? 

Mr. A: M. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
to an important point of Order, The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) called ‘attention to the fact 
that some hon. Member had’ brought ‘in 
refreshment to sustain him throughout 
the Sitting. “He begged to ask, whether 
if was in Order, as he should be sorry, a 
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second time to transgress, in the slightest 
degree, against the propriety or Rules of 
the House—Whether hon. Members 
were entitled to bring drink into 
the’ House? He had observed several 
hon. Members, even the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Hecretiey of 
State and the Prime Minister, drinking 
what might be water; but which, to his 
knowledge, was not always water. He 
had seen in the public Press discussions 
as to what was the most refreshing 
drink that might be taken during a de- 
bate; and he should like to know, whe- 
ther it was in Order for this refreshment 
to be brought into the House? Per- 
sonally, he was unable to take anything 
in the shape of liquid refreshment of 
the nature used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and he should like to know, whe- 
ther he would be in Order in bringing 
in a cup of coffee ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he rose 
to Order to ask whether it was com- 
petent for an hon. Member to be in- 
terrupted in his speech for the purpose 
of asking the Chairman a question on 
a point of Order which was not raised ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, he hoped 
that as they were having a protracted 
Sitting it would be conducted with de- 
corum. It was very desirable that they 
should not introduce anything into the 
debate which would have the appearance 
of obstructing the Business of the Com- 
mittee, or that anything should be said 
which would interfere with the dignity 
of the House. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
should be very sorry that any protracted 
Sitting should detract from the dignity 
of the House; and he was only en- 
deavouring to answer the reasons which 
had been alleged by the noble Marquess 
in favour of going on with the discussion. 
For his part, he should be perfectly 
willing to report Progress at 4 0’clock, if 
the English Members were willing. 

Mr. CALLAN said, at half-past 12 he 
moved to report Progress in consequence 
of the absence of any official upon the 
Treasury Bench to explain the details of 
the Vote. Even if the Committee were 
determined to proceed it was impossible 
for them to discuss the details in the 
absence of any responsible Minister. 
He only wished to draw the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that the Go- 
vernment were endeavouring to force 
the Vote on when there was no official 
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person to give any information concern- 
ing the details of the Vote. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that he must 
congratulate the noble Lord the Leader 
of the House and the Government upon 
the holy alliance that they had formed 
with the Tory Party. It convinced 
him that, when Ireland was concerned, 
Liberals and Tories equally joined in a 
tyrannical majority to prevent justice 
being done to Ireland. Irish Members 
had appeared to be weak in numbers in 
that House; but they were not weak in 
their determination, as the noble Lord 
the Member for Haverfordwest (Lord 
Kensington), who represented an Irish 
title without having anything Irish in 
him, had informed them that he had 
sent his supporters to bed, and thought 
it would be a wise thing for his Friends 
to adopt the same step. It was obvious 
from what the noble Lord had said that 
they were to be met by force, and not 
by reason or argument. English Mem- 
bers knew previously little about Ire- 
land, and they wanted to know less; 
and what little they wanted to know 
they wanted to know exceedingly quickly, 
in order that they might divide and go 
into English Business to-morrow. Irish 
Members, however, would be happy to 
take an equai part in English Business 
that they were taking in Irish Business. 
He would only repeat what he had said 
before, that when the Hares and Rabbits 
and the various other Radical Bills came 
on for discussion, he should endeavour to 
take the same part in them that the 
English Members had taken in Irish 
Business. He had hitherto abstained 
from interfering in English Business, 
and he had left it to be dealt with ex- 
clusively by English Members. It ap- 
peared that that Government, which con- 
descended to receive salary for its ser- 
vices, would not consent to do anything 
for Ireland until it was forced by its tail 
—the Radical section of its supporters. 
The Government would have to fight it 
out with the Radicals of England who 
had sent them to power. The Govern- 
ment had shown that it was possessed 
by the worst feeling of Liberalism, which 
consisted in otfium cum dignitate. He 
would now call tothe mind of the Com- 
mittee that there was some other Busi- 
ness to be done before they arrived at 
the end of the Session. If he acted 
as he ought, and followed out the 
system of procedure—the humane system 
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of hon. Members opposite. He should 
devote his time by giving his undivided 
attention to the English measures which 
might be brought forward, in the hope of 
doing something to ameliorate them by 
effecting radical changes in them. He 
had already placed three Motions on the 
Notice Paper, commonly called ‘‘ Block- 
ing Notices,” proposing Amendments to 
these bad Bills. Three of his hon. Friends 
had joined with him in this task, and he 
hoped that their efforts would be more 
successful in producing a change in 
those Bills than the efforts of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would be in bringing this 
discussion to an end. He certainly 
thought that 4 o’clock in the morning 
was a fair time to report Progress. In 
his opinion, they would be much better 
for leaving this matter until to-morrow 
evening when they had rested, and the 
supporters of the noble Marquess, both 
Tories and Radicals, would be capable 
of giving their attention to these Esti- 
mates. English Members who went 
through these Estimates were perfectly 
indifferent to the Irish Votes. They had 
never extended any consideration to Ire- 
land beyond the physical consideration 
which consisted in walking through the 
Lobbies. It was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to them, so long as they were 
united against the Irish Members. 
Therefore, he should repay them with 
the attention to English Business which 
they so continually gave to the con- 
sideration of Irish affairs. As some 
of those Bills contained nothing Radi- 
cal, he should devote his attention 
to making them as Radical as possible. 
He was perfectly ready to delay this 
Vote until it was sufficiently discussed, 
and was willing to remain there until 
Sunday, if necessary, for the purpose. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member had twice avowed an intention 
to obstruct the Business of the Com- 
mittee; and if he repeated that con- 
duct it would be his duty, according to 
the Rules of the House, to name him. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he rose to Order. 
With all respect to the Chair, might he 
ask if the announcement was made at 
the Table of the House by the second 
Whip of the Government ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I myself heard 
the hon. Member for Ennis(Mr. Finigan) 
say that he was prepared to pursue these 
delaying tactics until Sunday. I must 
repeat that, if I again hear such a state- 
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ment, it will be my duty to act upon the 
Rules of the House and name the hon. 
Member to the House. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked, if the 
Chairman understood the hon. Member 
for Ennis to say that he would pursue 
delaying tactics ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I heard the hon. 
Member say that he would continue 
these discussions, against the will of 
the majority of the Committee, till 
Sunday; and if the hon. Member re- 
peats the statement, it will be my duty, 
under the Rules of the House, to name 
him. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
should like to have a distinct ruling 
upon the point. He intended to have 
the point settled, so that a decision 
would be upon the Books in the years 
to come, when the Chairman and pre- 
sent Government might be in Opposi- 
tion. He desired the Chairman to rule 
from the Chair whether or not an hon. 
Member who declared his readiness— 
that was what the hon. Member for 
Ennis said—‘‘ his readiness.”’? Let them 
have the words; and who, pray, had a 
record of them? If no one had such a 
record, he wished to ask if the liberties 
of an hon. Member of the House were 
to be abridged without the words used 
by him being on the Books, so that they 
might have the opinion of the Speaker 
in the Chair. Now, the Chairman knew 
very well that it was perfectly within 
his competency, and his (Mr. Sullivan’s) 
right, to have the Speaker sent for now 
in order to have a ruling upon this 
point ; but he would not do that, be- 
cause he was not present to obstruct 
Business. What was the announcement 
made by an official of the Government 
to-night? Let them have no beating 
about the bush. They would have no 
Pickwickian announcementsthere. What 
was the meaning in plain English of the 
announcement made by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haverfordwest (Lord 
Kensington)? But before he said any- 
thing else about the noble Lord, let him 
say of him that, no matter how unplea- 
sant the duty was in which they were 
engaged to-night, he hoped no one of 
his (Mr. Sullivan’s) Friends would hesi- 
tate to say of him that he had always 
acted towards them in a kind and cour- 
teous manner which deserved their 
warmest acknowledgments. Whatever 
the noble Lord had done to-night he 
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had done as an official of the Govern- 
ment. Now let him diseuss—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is now speaking to 
a Question of Order. I will answer. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN: Will you 
kindly allow me to finish my observa- 
tions? [‘‘ Order!” 

Tux CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis (Mr. Finigan) meant that 
he would attend to the subjects before 
the Committee, as long as the Committee 
chose to sit, his remarks would be per- 
fectly in Order; but I must remind the 
Committee that,for more than two hours, 
he had not been speaking to the subject 
before the Committee at all, but merely 
wasting time by repeated Motions that 
I report Progress, and that I leave the 
Chair. If the hon. Gentleman is willing 
to continue now, or until Sunday, if the 
Committee desire, with a full and fair 
discussion of the Estimates, he would be 
perfectly in Order ; but he will not be 
in Order, if, against the expressed wish 
of the majority of the Committee, he re- 
fuses to address himself to the Business 
of the Committee. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, if he 
was to understand that it wasin Order— 
and he hoped someone would make a 
record of this important ruling—that it 
was in Order for a Member to say he 
would remain here till Sunday to discuss 
the Estimates; but that it was not in 
Order for him to take part in discussions 
or Motions for adjournment. If the 
Motion for adjournment was out of 
Order it was the duty of the Chairman 
to stop it. If the Motion that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair be a 
breach of the Rules, it was the Chair- 
man’s duty to stop it; and, if it were 
not out of Order, an hon. Member had 
as much right to speak upon it as he 
had upon a Motion that Police-con- 
stable Mulligan should receive 6d. in- 
crease in his pay. With the greatest 
respect to the Chairman, he (Mr. Sulli- 
van) asserted his right; and he should, 
by all the Forms of Parliament, contest 
the point with the Chairman ; he should 
contest with the Chairman his right to 
discuss a Motion for adjournment quite 
as much as any Motion directly con- 
nected with the Estimates. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he trusted the Chairman would not 
answer the question put to him by the 
hon. Member (Mr, T. D. Sullivan), and 
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that he would not enter into a discussion 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) as to what 
the duties of the Chairman were. The 
Chairman had ruled—and he (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) thought that the 
ruling met with the approval of the great 
majority of the Committee—that the an- 
nouncement twice made by the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Finigan) showed 
an obstructive intention. He did not 
understand that the Chairman had yet 
given the hon. Member warning, and 
referred him to one of the Standing 
Orders of the House; but he did 
caution the hon. Member that the an- 
nouncement he had made was of such 
a nature that it, in his (the Chairman’s) 
opinion, showed an obstructive intention. 
The Chairman had only acted as the 
Committee would expect he would act, 
and he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
thought it was not necessary, when the 
Chairman had taken a very proper 
course with regard to any hon. Member, 
that he should enter into a discussion 
with any other hon. Member as to the 
ropriety of the course he had taken. 
When it came to the question of warn- 
ing a Member, or to taking any action 
with regard to the conduct of an hon. 
Member, that would be the time for the 
question to be put to the Speaker. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Does the 
noble Lord the Leader of the House 
mean to say it is not within my com- 
petency ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, Order. 
The hon. Member for Ennis is in pos- 
session of the Committee. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had listened 
with very great attention to what he was 
now told was the Chairman’s ruling; 
and he had also listened to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India. 
He repudiated having said he would ob- 
struct; he repudiated Obstruction alto- 
gether. He distinctly stated that he 
would delay the Estimates, meaning, of 
course, that he would delay them until 
they could be discussed properly. He 
claimed his right to speak upon every 
Motion, and upon every question ; and, 
if he did appear to break the Rules of 
the Committee once, he hoped the Chair- 
man would kindly tell him of it; and 
not allow him to do so twice, and then 
tell him that he had done so twice. It 
was just possible thatthe Chairman 
might willingly allow him to break the 
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Rules, he not intending to do so, and 
then punish him. He was not, however, 
very particular as to what punishment 
he might meet with, providing he had 
done as he thought he was now doing— 
his duty conscientiously. He thought 
he was discharging his duty in opposing 
these Estimates. He had in his posses- 
sion a list of all the landlords in Eng- 
land and Ireland; and he should be very 
happy to go through some of these lists ; 
he would commence by referring to the 
different pensions of the Irish Constabu- 
lary. It would take two or three hours 
to go through the list; but, if the Com- 
mittee would allow him, he would read 
a few extracts, to show that even this 
matter, in one of its very smallest de- 
tails, deserved the attention of the Com- 
mittee for one or two days. He took the 
list from the Financial Reform Almanac; 
and he might tell the Chairman that 
among the best supporters of this publi- 
cation were to be found some of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers and their sup- 
porters. The Return—‘ Constabulary 
(Irish) Pensions’’—from which he would 
make a few extracts, was dated—Royal 
Irish Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle; 
and there were given the names of all 
the Constabulary officers now in re- 
ceipt of pensions, with the amount 
and date of the pension in each case. 
The very first sentence showed that, un- 
til 1878, there was very little known, 
within the House, or by the officials of 
the House, of the exact position of very 
large sums of money. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that he would be 
perfectly right in referring to this mat- 
ter as soon as we have had the Vote 
again read ; but it would be desirable to 
settle the question of Progress first. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if he might 
make an observation it would be this— 
it seemed to him that the Government 
were not acting reasonably in asking 
them to go on with Business after a 
certain time—that was, after 1 o’clock. 
It had always been the recognized cus- 
tom in the House that when a minority 
was asked to go on with the Business 
after a reasonable time; it was’ entitled 
to use the Forms of the House, in order 
to protect itself from the majority. The 
Forms of the House were given to mi- 
horities inorder that they might tse 
them for their protectionfrom arbitrary, 
or unjust, or hasty action on the part of 
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majorities. Now, he and his hon. 
Friends thought that the action of the 
Government, in endeavouring to force 
them to proceed with the discussion of 
these Estimates after 1 o’clock, was of 
an arbitrary character, and that that was 
why they felt entitled to use the Forms 
of the House for their protection. For 
his part, he had no objection to re- 
sume the discussion of the Estimates 
after a few hours’ sleep, and when what 
they had to say could be reported to the 
outside world, He desired to point out, 
though he did not wish to lay too much 
stress on the matter, that he had not 
spoken on the question yet. He thought 
he was entitled to speak upon it, and at 
a time when what he said could be re- 
ported. There were several of his hon. 
Friends in the same position. If the 
Government would now agree to report 
Progress, he would be glad to resume 
the discussion of the Estimates at the 
usual Morning Sitting. He could not see 
what reasonable objection the Govern- 
ment could urge to such a proposal. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that it was said 
of the brigands of the Levant that when 
they got hold of a man they kept him 
without sleep until such time as he 
would consent to give them, or procure 
for them, the amount of money they re- 
quired for his ransom. He did not think 
the Government wished to imitate the 
policy of the brigands of the Levant; but 
they certainly seemed to be acting some- 
thing after the same fashion. Surely they 
did not think that hon. Gentlemen’s 
capacity for going into the details of the 
Estimates was at all improved by four, 
or five, or six, or it might be 10, hours 
watchfulness. For the last two or three 
hours they had made no real progress. 
No one could deprecate more than he 
did progress in a policy which must 
lessen their confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government, and lessen their confidence 
in the Liberal Party, from whom they 
expected better things. [Groans.] He 
doubted whether the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who only contributed inarticulate 
sounds to thediscussion, would be sitting, 
in all the glory of evening dregs, in the 
position they now enjoyed, if it were not 
for the support given them by Irish 
electors... He hoped, however, his coun- 
trymen would, in future, discriminate be- 
proen inci friends ont ei He 

eat ho rom what was 
called English Rodicaliam, for he had 
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always thought there was a little Na- 
tionalism in it—a little power of reason- 
ing. The proceedings to-night must 
damage the Government in the eyes of 
the country ; they must shake the con- 
fidence of the people in Constitutional 
Government and Constitutional usage. 
To-night there had been an attempt to 
exercise the despotism of a majority, 
and that was the worst of all despotisms. 
Give him rather the despotism of the 
unspeakable Turk—give him rather the 
despotism of the Emperor of All the 
Russias, than that of a so-called, or self- 
called, Constitutional majority, which 
would not listen to reason, but which 
looked upon legitimate efforts to secure 
reform as something which must be 
crushed by brute force. The Govern- 
ment majority might keep them there as 
long as it thought fit; but it would not 
silence their voice, or crush their deter- 
mination. They were used to defeats; 
they had survived many, and they would 
survive the defeat in store for them upon 
the present occasion. He would, how- 
ever, ask hon. Gentlemen opposite whe- 
ther they thought they were doing their 
Party or their country a good service in 
the course they were now pursuing; whe- 
ther they considered they were acting in 
a manner which would promote the union 
between England and Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. Commins) had spoken 
strongly upon the despotism of a ma- 
jority, and the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had stated that it was un- 
pleasant to have this contest. It was 
very unpleasant, for they would all pre- 
fer to be somewhere else ; and it cer- 
tainly was not a very creditable thing 
for Parliamentary Government that these 
contests should have to occur. But they 
must occur, if a minority defied the 
clearly expressed wish of the majority. 
What was really at stake now was, whe- 
ther a minority should or should not 
prevent the majority from getting 
through the Business of Parliament and 
doing what was necessary for the service 
of the country? This was the third night 
on which they had had this Vote before 
them, [‘‘No,.no!”] Yes, it certainly 
was. It might have been brought be- 
fore them on Monday evening, and it 
might haye come up on, Tuesday. It 
was, at any rate, set down for discussion 
on three separate occasions, and if they 
did not proceed with it to-night they had 
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no means of knowing that at the close 
of another Sitting they would not be as 
far off the end. In fact, they had every 
reason to believe that if the Committee 
rose without passing the Vote the same 
thing would happen to-morrow. [‘‘No!’’] 
He could only judge of the future by 
the past and the present, and they had 
every reason to expect that what he had 
indicated would be the result. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
this was the most important question 
that the Irish Members had had to en- 
gage in during the whole of the Ses- 
sion, and all they wanted was a fair dis- 
cussion; first as to the principle in- 
volved in the Vote, and secondly as to 
the details. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) knew that they 
never intended to occupy more than two 
nights with the whole transaction. It 
was the Government themselves who 
were responsible for this undignified and 
ridiculous performance. They had al- 
ready wasted valuable time, and they 
would probably waste more time by far 
than the Irish Representatives asked at 
their hands. He was under the im- 
oe that the noble Marquess (the 

arquess of Hartington) did not only 
want to get their assent to the Vote, but 
he was led to make a cheap display of 
heroism at the expense of the Irish 
Members. He was under the impres- 
sion that the noble Marquess was afraid 
of the jeers of Conservative Members, 
and of some of his extreme supporters, 
if he did not attempt to show fight upon 
this question. He believed they were 
now going through a mere mechanical 
piece of stage-play; and, therefore, it 
was hardly any use to make any appeal 
to the moderation and good feeling of 
Her Majesty’s Government. So there 
appeared no way out of this struggle, if 
he might call it so, until the Government 
had gone far enough to satisfy their own 
idea of how Government should be con- 
ducted in this new era of Liberal states- 
manship. It was more important than 
an Irish question; it was the right of 
the minority ; and so it would be inter- 
preted, when at any time a sudden re- 
solve of a Government, strong on both 
sides, refused the reasonable and just 
demands made upon them to show how 
high-minded, how resolute, and how 
statesmanlike they could be. 

Tae Marovess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could assure hon. Members that 
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the Government were not acting upon a 
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pre-arranged plan. On the contrary, hoe 
believed that a great many hon. Mem- 
bers supported the Government who 
regretted very much the course the Go- 
vernment took on Tuesday in agreeing to 
an adjournment. Hon. Members said this 
was a preconceived scheme, arranged by 
himself from motives into which he need 
not follow. They were entirely mistaken. 
He had had to consider, during the past 
few days, whether this would be neces- 
sary or not; and he came to the conclu- 
sion, with great regret, that it was ex- 
tremely probable some struggle of the 
kind would be necessary. He could not 
see any disposition on the part of hon. 
Members to allow the Committee to ap- 
proach a discussion which they said was 
most interesting to Irish Members. How 
had they shown that interest? It was 
put down as the first Order on Monday ; 
but, instead of approaching a discussion 
said to be most interesting to them, they 
proceeded to occupy the whole of Mon- 
day’s Sitting, during which the subject 
might have been considered, with a per- 
sonal discussion affecting his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon). Again, on Tuesday, when 
Supply was put down, they thought it 
necessary again to introduce and discuss 
another object. He could not see, under 
these circumstances, a proof of any desire 
to discuss this subject fairly, and could 
only imagine they were actuated by the 
intention, which, indeed, had been ac- 
knowledged by some, not to allow the 
Committee to pass this Vote until some 
further pledge had been extracted from 
the Government. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
noble Lord was under a complete mis- 
apprehension. He knew, as a matter of 
fact, that the intention to pursue a pro- 
tracted debate on these Estimates was 
announced by the Leader of the Irish 
Party to himself and others to have 
been abandoned after hearing the speech 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 
place of making this resistance, it was 
contemplated, for reasons already ex- 
plained, to take only two nights for dis- 
cussion. Irish Members were exhorted 
to avoid anything like Obstruction, and 
were pledged to this. When the late 
Attorney General for Ireland was lung- 
ing across the floor at the Chief Secre- 
tary, making to the Irish Members the 
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most damaging attacks upon the Govern- 
ment calculated to drive the Chief Se- 
cretary from ground they thought 
favourable to Ireland, it was the duty 
of Irish Members to reply; but he 
was entreated by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) not to make any 
observations on the subject, in order to 
keep honourable faith with the Leader 
of the House. Was it in the face of 
this that the Home Rule Party were to 
be charged with Obstruction? All he 
could say was, that he knew something 
of the proceedings of the Party ; and if 
any such intention was indulged in it 
was concealed from him, and was not 
supported by the hon. Member for Cork. 
If that was so, what became of the only 
ground upon which the noble Lord 
charged the Party with bringing about 
this undignified prdiecting Putting 
himself in the place of the Leader of 
the House, he could conceive that if 
there was such a desire on the part of 
Members it might be his duty to show 
that the power of the Government could 
not be thus set at nought. But was he 
justified to-night, when he acknowledged 
he had formed an idea that this was neces- 
sary, because he believed Irish Members 
designed to throw over the Estimates to 
Saturday or Sunday? He was entirely 
wrong in this assumption. The hon. 
Member for Cork had braved the odium 
of the House ere now; but he was not 
capable of making representations to de- 
ceive the House. It was a most unfair 
suspicion, seeing that while the artful, 
the skilful, speech of the late Attorney 
General for Ireland was being made, 
he dissuaded him (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
from speaking in reply, acting upon the 
belief that the Irish Members were 
bound, in good faith, to keep the com- 
pact with the Government, and not to 
prevent the Estimates coming on for 
discussion. The noble Lord told them, 
earlier in the Sitting, that it was the 
bounden duty of the minority to give 
way when a considerable majority had 
expressed the desire of the Committee 
to go on with Business. Well, he would 
try the noble Lord by the record of what 
he himself had done, and the Chairman 
also, who now took the view that it was 
not right for hon. Members to go on 
speaking at length to a Motion for ad- 
journment, his name would find a place 
in the same record. The date was 
August 3rd, 1876, the subject was the 
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‘‘ Education Bill,” and the House was 
trying to transact the Business of the 
country. But there was a minority of 
hon. Members who were determined 
that the Business of the House should 
not be proceeded with that night. The 
wanted an adjournment just as the Iris 
Members now did. The present Post- 
master General (Mr. Fawcett) persisted 
in his opposition to the majority—but 
it was not orthodox now—and, to give 
a fair opportunity for discussion, moved 
the adjournment of the debate. That 
Motion was made, and who supported it ? 
The hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) seconded it, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Fawcett) was perfectly 
right in moving the adjournment. 
There were other distinguished names 
supporting these Motions for adjourn- 
ment; examples under which he (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) was not afraid to shelter 
himself. There was the name of the 
—— Home Secretary (Sir William 
arcourt). Thatright hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke in favour of the Mo- 
tion, and said he was anxious to eco- 
nomise the time of the House. But, 
without reading what was said, he 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) would come to 
the record of what was done. The 
House divided, and the present Home 
Secretary voted with the minority. Did 
he bow to the majority of 101, 3 votes 
less than the majority against the Irish 
Members that evening? No; this was 
only the beginning of the night’s work. 
The Question was again proposed, “‘ That 
the words be inserted,’”’ when up sprang 
the present Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
who moved ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” Now, really it was a singu- 
lar circumstance that, on the Treasury 
Bench, was to be found active Members 
of the Government, and these the Col- 
leagues of the noble Marquess, whom 
he followed through all the weary hours 
of that night’s debate. The Motion 
was put, and the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
spoke with his accustomed gravity and 
seriousness, and the House divided, a 
majority of 195 against 91. Did the 
noble Marquess bow to the majority of 
104? Was the Chairman called on to 
declare that it was contrary to the usual 
proceedings? ‘Why, it wasas much the 
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Business of the House to discuss this 
Motion as any other Motion brought 
before it. The hon. Member for Wal- 
sall (Sir Charles Forster) moved the 
adjournment of the debate, and was 
seconded by Mr. Farley Leith. The 
hon. Member for Walsall (Sir Charles 
Forster) was an experienced Member of 
the House, Chairman of Committee on 
Petitions, a Liberal, and a Friend of the 
noble Marquess, would he have made a 
Motion which was opposed to public 
Order? And who voted with him? 
The present Chairman was present at 
the debate; buthe(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
would not give the Committee the 
slightest view of how the Chairman 
voted. But his respected Oolleagues 
were entitled to have their votes re- 
corded. Then up rose the righthon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster), and 
said he hoped the Government would 
consent to this. Why did he not get up 
and say the same thing now? On that 
occasion, the majority of his own coun- 
trymen were against him. The majority 
of the Representatives of the nation 
affected by the Education Act were 
against him. Why did he not get up 
now, and make these remarks, when the 
country affected by this question ex- 
pressed its opinion through its Repre- 
sentatives? Consistency was clearly not 
to be found on the Treasury Bench. 
How Office put the same language on 
the lips of men, be they Liberals or 
Tories. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer got up and said—‘‘It. was a great 
pity wasting all these hours; but, at the 
same time, he did not know what was to 
be gained by adjourning, as there was a 
full House, and as the matter had been 
fully discussed they had better decide 
the question.” Exactly what had been 
heard to-night. He was surprised on 
looking over the pages of Hansard to see 
how Ministerial speeches were repeated. 
Who next supported the Motion for ad- 
journment? One of the ablest Members 
of Her Majesty’s present Government, 
whose public services in the cause of 
education marked him out as the man 
selected to fill the responsible Office he 
now held. Here he was supporting an 
obstructive Motion, and not deterred by 
the threats thrown out by the Leader of 
the House. Let hon. Members be 
staunch and take heart from this ex- 
ample. The right hon. Gentleman had 
suffered no penalty for his conduct. 
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Therighthon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
went on to say that it was the firm de- 
termination of the minority not to allow 
the Amendment to be decided until the 
country had had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its views upon it. And the 
present Chief Secretary, a veteran in the 
cause of education, marched willingly 
into the Lobby in support of the Opposi- 
tion. Then, after speeches from the 
hon. Member for Galway Borough (Dr. 
Ward), the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway County 
(Major Nolan), and an appeal from the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), the House again 
divided—Ayes 82, Noes 179; a majority 
of 97. At that time it was half-past 3, 
and again the Chairman put the Ques- 
tion. He felt sympathy for the Chair- 
man then, as he did for the Chairman 
now. He put the Question while the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
who had been keeping the rota in the 
most scientific manner, marked off the 
name for the next Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House. The noble 
Marquess had laid down the doctrine 
that for the minority to oppose the re- 
peatedly-expressed will of the majority 
was Obstruction. Well, he would again 
apply to this Hansard record, ard would 
appeal to the noble Lord, for he hoped 
he might convince him by examples of 
his own action, no matter how his lan- 
guage expressed his determination, to 
continue this discussion. He had a 
hope that the noble Lord would, at least, 
get up and say what the Leader of the 
House did on the occasion he had been 
referring to. ‘After all, enough for 
valour had been done.” The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) having 
moved the adjournment, the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) supported the proposal. Really 
he would put down the volume, for in it 
there was one person whose place in his 
esteem he would not have disturbed. 
It was the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He would rather hug the delusion that 
he never did anything so indiscreet. 
Well, the House divided—Ayes 77, 
Noes 170. The noble Marquess and 
his Friends were then a little fatigued, 
the numbers were coming down, and 
perhaps it would be thought they then 
deferred to the wishes of the majority 
and proceeded to discuss the Bill. 
Did they proceed to discuss the Bill? 
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He appcoled to the authority of Hansard. 
They did nothing of the kind... They did 
not even name it... The Question was 
again proposed, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.’’ Who jumped up next 
at that far advanced hour? The right 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan), moved the 
adjournment of the debate. Why, did 
not it all read like a story, this, that his 
hon. Friends had done when they were 
in the cold dark shades of Opposi- 
tion. Where was the right hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire now ? 
Why, there was a seat for him when he 
was in the House on the Treasury 
Bench, and from that seat he heard him 
making a most important Motion the 
other day, and right well he did it. 
Now, he found next that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
was represented as appealing to the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington). When Irish Members did 
this to preserve the benefits of the Con- 
stitution to their country, they were 
very much condemned for the course 
they pursued; but here he found his 
hon. Friend (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) ap- 
pealing to the noble Marquess to let 
them go home to go to bed, or else to 
proceed with the Business of the House. 
The noble Marquess then rose and said 
—‘‘ He was afraid the temper of the 
House was such as to render any appeal 
to hon. Members opposite perfectly use- 
less.” He knew his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was per- 
fectly capable of making a good speech 
of his own; but he could tell him where 
he would find as good a speech as ever 
he could want if he liked to look for it. 
‘“‘Sir Joseph M‘Kenna reminded the 
noble Marquess that there were Strangers 
in the Gallery”’—if anybody said that 
to the Chairman now, he (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) knew what he would. be 
bound to.do, and he knew what he 
would do; but he would not even sug- 
gest that now, as there were Strangers 
in the Gallery—‘‘and he did not think 
the House was appearing in the. best 
light.” Now, he would quote the noble 


Marquess against himself, for, at the 
present time, there were five times and 
ten times as many Strangers in the Gal- 
lery as there were on that occasion ; and 
they would see whether the House ap- 
peared in its best light now, and whose 
fault it;was. What did the.noble Mar- 
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quess say? Hoe said—‘ It was the fault 
of the Leader of the House, and. he: de- 
nied that the Government were justified 
in seeking to force upon the House an 
important. Amendment.’”’ Why, that 
was just what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were trying to do at the present 
time. Were they, then, to have two 
sets of words and two measures from the 
eminent statesman who was at present 
the Leader of the House? He would be 
Prime Minister of this country one day; 
and long might that day be from them, 
so far as another right hon. Gentleman 
was concerned. They knew what a 
noble, splendid, and excellent position 
the noble Marquess had before him ; and 
he hoped they were not to conclude that 
the noble Marquess would depart from 
his own words when he heard what he 
had said, but would get up and make 
the same answer now that he did then. 
What happened next? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer got up and delivered 
just exactly the same address that they 
had heard that night. ‘‘The House 
was full. There were plenty of men 
ready to go on with the Business. Why 
would he not let them go on?” That 
was exactly the same idea that they had 
heard expressed that night. Then came 
a right hon. Gentleman—oh! he would 
not read the name, or any more of that; 
but he would only say that it was a 
speech of a most eminent Member of 
that House, whom they all respected on 
whatever side of the House he might sit. 
This eminent statesman, whom he would 
not name—‘‘ He hoped that further time 
would be given for consideration before 
the House was called upon to come to a 
conclusion.”” He would not, of course, 
say who that Gentleman was; but he 
was loyal to his Party, true to his prin- 
ciples, and then, in that House as he 
was in this, an ornament to his couutry, 
a man of whom they were all proud. 
After that short debate, the Question was 
again put~Ayes 72; Noes 160: Ma- 
jority 88: How evident it was that the 
minority gave way to the feelings of the 
majority then! How they respected the 
institutions of the country and the 
dignity of the House, which demanded 
that the minority should give way to 
the majority! Not at all. The noble 
Marquess knew a trifle better than 
that, and immediately after the division 
they went at it again as fresh as ever. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
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words be there inserted.” Motion made | proceeded. Now, let the Committee just 
and Question proposed, ‘That this | imagine a Gentleman of the strict pro- 
House do now adjourn.” How many | priety and decorum of the hon. Member 


was it? Oh! It was no use counting; 
they went on in just the same way. 

“Order!” ] He was quite in Order. 

e was allowed to turn about in order 
to address the Committee; and new 
Members, who had only recently come 
into the House, might allow even so 
humble a person as himself to tell them 
that they were not allowed to call ‘ Or- 
der”’ on that point, for it was the duty 
of the Chairman to maintain Order; 
and, besides, the interruption resulted 
in a waste of time which he was most 
anxious to avoid. As hon. Members 
would see, he was not reading long pas- 
sages from this report, because of his 

eat desire to facilitate the progress of 
Public Business. Then, who was the 
next Motion moved by? An hon. Mem- 
ber who lost his seat at the General 
Election, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Leominster (Mr. Blake). Sorry he 
was that he was not with them that 
night ; though, if he had been, he would 
probably have voted against them in 
the Lobby. They were not, however, 
going to make personal quarrels over 
this contention. This was again put 
from the Chair by the Chairman (Mr. 
Raikes) noblest man of them all: ‘‘ His 
sword hangs rusty on the wall, beside 
his broken spear.” He also was absent 
from them that night. The Question 
was then again put, and the Committee 
divided—Ayes 68 ; Noes 156: Majority 
88—a mechanical majority with almost 
exactly the same figures as before. He 
might observe that there was no debate 
at all between those two divisions, which 
was part of the skilled strategy and the 
Parliamentary tactics of the noble Mar- 
quess which impressed him at the time. 
He told him then, in one of those criti- 
cisms which he took with great good 
humour from so humble a person as 
himself, that he was laying up a record 
against himself, and that he would quote 
them at him oneday if helived, and, Provi- 
dence having spared his life, he was there 
that night to redeem his promise. They 
did not debate at all, but went into the 
Division Lobby straight—trot, trot, trot, 
tramp, tramp, tramp, round the Lobbies 
they went, and the Division was Ayes 
68; Noes 156: Majority 88. Original 
Question again proposed, whereupon the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 


Mr. A. NW. Sullivan 





or Gloucester sitting up till that disre- 
putable hour in the morning and then 
making such a Motion as that. But he 
was within his duty, and, like a faithful 
English Representative, he performed 
that duty. He proceeded to move the 
adjournment of the debate. Now, let 
them just note this. Even his recital, 
his brief recital of all these proceedings 
seemed almost obstructive; how must 
the actual proceedings have appeared ? 
His brief condensed narrative from the 
recognized records of that House had 
taken up a considerable time. Let hon. 
Members think how much time was 
taken up by those debates, and divisions, 
and appeals by the noble Marquess to 
the Government to let the minority have 
their way, while daylight was coming in 
at the windows, and they were all going 
home with the milkman; and what 
happened then? ‘Motion by Mr. 
Monk that the debate be adjourned.” 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt) : Oh, fancy of all 
men, proposed to move an Amendment 
on the clause in order to give the Go- 
vernment an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion with the object of defer- 
ring the consideration of further Amend- 
ments. He would that the Home Secre- 
tary were present that he might address a 
touching appeal to his innocent soul, and 
appeal to him to come over to their side, 
and help them in accordance with the 
precedent which he had laid down for 
himself; and such was the chivalry of 
the Home Secretary that he almost be- 
lieved that his generosity would over- 
come his Party feeling. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the Business must 
be done? Why was it not done? Oh, 
‘‘The Committee divided, Ayes 64.” It 
was only due, however, to a Memberof the 
Government that heshould state that that 
hon. Baronet protested against the con- 
duct of the present Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt). He must read that 
bit. ‘‘Sir Charles W. Dilke, on the part of 
hon. Members below the Gangway, de- 
clined to be bound by the proposed ar- 
rangement, on the ground that it would 
involve the surrender of all that they had 
been contending for.” He (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) could only say that that was 
language which was worthy of the hon. 
Baronet, and was like that high-spirited 
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English Gentleman without stain and 
without reproach in his public life. 
‘Question put,’’—the hon. Baronet 
having hoisted the flag of No Surrender 
—‘‘ Ayes 64; Noes 153.” There were 
not 153 hon. Gentlemen supporting the 
Government that night. There was a 
House infinitely greater then, and yet 
the minority kept up till they carried 
their way. He would see if they would 
do the same thing now. ‘‘Questionagain 
proposed ’”’—and he well recollected 
how, just at that time, the cheers of hon. 
Gentlemen rang through the House just 
as the gas was turned out. ‘‘The hon. 
Member for Newark (Mr. Bristowe), 
pointing to the lateness of the hour, 
moved the adjournment of the House.” 
It was, at that moment, nearly a quarter 
to 8. What did the noble Marquess 
and his followers consider justificatory 
of the lateness of the hour on that occa- 
sion, and what did the Committee think 
now? He quoted from Hansard — 
‘ pointing to the lateness of the hour, a 
quarter to 3.’ Before a quarter to 3 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and his 
noble Friend had led their minority 
through all the obstructive divisions he 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had quoted ; but 
the honourable record was not yet 
finished. They did a little more, and 
he was going to tell the Committee 
what it was. Of course, hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were there supporting the 
Government were anxious that they 
should criticize these Votes. He could 
only—[Dr. Lyons: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. Member for Dublin City was ready 
to answer everything. He had got his 
Estimates in his watch pocket with his 
watch. Perhaps that hon. Gentleman 
would tell him that all this took place in 
the month of March orinthe month of Feb- 
ruary, when there was lots of time before 
the Housetodo Business. Hecouldassure 
him that it was nothing of the kind. 
All this took place on the 8rd of August, 
within four or five days of the end of the 
Session. Well, the pointing to the 
hands of the clock by the hon. Member 
for Newark (Mr. Bristowe) seemed to 
have made no impression whatever, for 
another Motion was made, ‘“‘ That the 
House donow adjourn,” and then Hansard 
went on. ‘The Marquess of Harting- 
ton thought the Government was scarcely 
meeting the Opposition in a conciliatory 
spirit.” Might he say to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that the Govern- 
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ment was hardly meeting the apes 
in a conciliatory spiritnow? Could he 
not, perhaps, by an appeal to that right 
hon. Gentleman, raise some of that con- 
ciliatory spirit to which the noble Mar- 
quess alluded? He would say to the 
right hon. Gentleman—‘‘ That the House 
had asserted its strength; that he and 
his hon. Friends had vindicated their 
rights, and now he surely would consult 
the dignity of Parliament and allow 
them to go home to their beds.”” He 
saw he was unsuccessful, and he was 
afraid official life produced petrification 
of the heart on the Treasury Bench, and 
that, until a man got turned out of 
Office, one could not touch his feelings 
at all. The noble Marquess found, on 
that occasion, that although the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was about 
as mild a mannered man as ever led the 
House of Commons, generally a kindly 
tempered man, who, not twice in the re- 
collection of anybody, had ever said a 
passionate word in that House, was still 
for going on with the Business of the 
country, and he considered ‘‘that the 
Government had shown every disposition 
to meet the Opposition fairly.”” But the 
Chief Secretary might, perhaps, say that 
the Opposition on that occasion was sup- 
ported by votes from the other side of 
the House, and that the Government, 
therefore, were not justified in going on 
as they did. Quite the contrary was the 
fact. It was not merely the Government 
followers who voted with them ; but they 
were supported also by a number of 
Members from the Opposition. In that 
very division he had just quoted, 
from 30 to 40 Home Rulers voted 
with the Government, and, for that 
reason, he had any number of keen 
taunts levelled at himself. ‘‘ Why are 
you voting with those Tories? Why 
don’t you stand up for freedom of de- 
bate? Why don’t you help us to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities?”’ He saw 
some of those hon. Gentlemen who had 
used that language to him on that occa- 
sion sitting oppositetohim now. It was 
too painful for him to look at them ; he 
must turn away. ‘‘ Question again put: 
— Ayes 63; Noes 148: Majority 85. 
Question again proposed, ‘ That those 
words be there inserted.’”” Perhaps 
hon. Members supposed that the House 
adjourned then. Not a bit of it. An- 
other faithful and distinguished and 
learned—exceedingly learned—Member 
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of the Liberal Party sprang from his 
seat. Indeed, he happened to know 
that that hon. Gentleman was called 
upon in his turn, and that a rota on 
that occasion was prepared by a Gentle- 
man who was at present a Member of 
of the Government, and Members of the 
Liberal Party were called upon in their 
turn to make these obstructive Motions. 
So, according to the record, he read that 
‘“« Mr. Serjeant Simon here moved that 
the debate be now adjourned.” No- 
body made speeches on that occasion ; 
but they went at it, and took a division 
without anything else. ‘‘ Ayes 61; 
Noes 144: Majority 83. Question again 
proposed, ‘ That those words be there in- 
serted.’ Amendment proposed to the 
said proposed Amendment by Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt.’””’ The Committee must 
observe that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) voted 
with the obstructive minority, with the 
noble Lord, and with the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he was for a com- 
promise, whereas some more steadfast 
Membersof the present Government were 
for no compromise at all, and on his 
Amendment a Motion was moved and 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned, by Sir Charles W. 
Dilke.”’ hy, he was nearly afraid to 
read any more of this record. He was 
almost tempted to sit down and say no 
more, especially as he was not allowed 
refreshments whilst he was speaking. 
The House again divided :—Ayes 57; 
Noes 140: Majority 83. Original Ques- 
tion again proposed. Motion moved, 
‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.’ ” 
Who moved that? It was a new name 
appearing on the record, though he had 
noticed it before in the Division List, 
and he would do the hon. and gallant 
Member the justice to say that he was 
as staunch as any one of them. The 
Committee, however, would notice that 
this hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
not called upon to intervene until they 
were run out of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had previously moved. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Kincardine- 
shire (General Sir George Balfour) moved 
that Amendment. He was very happy 
to say that that hon. and gallant Member 
was not there, but was better engaged 
elsewhere. Well, after all this dis- 
cussion, at last the Government in broad 
daylight adopted the course that he was 
cheered to think even now the present 
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Government might — and consented 
to the Motion. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Chief Secretary would receive 
authority from the noble Marquess be- 
fore he went away to get up at a fittin 
opportunity and announce— [‘‘ No!” 
He heard some hon. Member objecting. 
Perhaps they wished to remain there 
until Sunday. Now, although there were 
other Amendments to this Bill, the 
Leader of the House got up then and 
said that really the dignity of Parliament 
needed to be consulted ; and seeing that 
they ought not to be indefinitely sitting 
there, and that, in point of fact, Her 
Majesty’s Government had vindicated 
their position in so many divisions, he 
thought they might gohome. Hecould 
assure hon. Members that they did all 
go home the best friends in the world 
after that stiff and prolonged fight, and 
he hoped they would do the same that 
morning when they went home after a 
similar announcement had been made 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
made these observations simply for the 
information of new Members, whom he 
was glad to see were listening in such 
numbers. They came fresh to the work. 
Their ardour had not been chilled by 
experience; although, no doubt, when 
they had been at it longer they would 
take the matter in the same way that 
others did. He had made these observa- 
tions also for the benefit of his own Col- 
leagues that, standing firm in precedent, 
they might induce the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the noble Marquess to give 
way toa principle which would be re- 
membered in future. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
he was not a Member of the House 
when the debate took place to which 
allusion had been made; but, still, 
there was just one observation in refer- 
ence to it which he should like to make. 
Many remarks had been made that even- 
ing with reference to the Party opposite 
not having had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this subject now before them. 
In consequence of that remark, he had 
taken the opportunity of consulting a 
list of those who had spoken during that 
debate, previous to the time when the 
adjournment of the debate was moved, 
and he found that 24 speeches had been 
made, 19 of which came from Members 
of the Party opposite. Therefore, there 
was a very considerable difference be- 
tween the circumstances to which the 
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hon. Member alluded, and those in which 
they were now engaged. As there were 
only 31 Members in all, in the largest mi- 
nority that they had yet had in any of the 
divisions, they could fairly assume that 
there would be only 12 other Members 
who could take part in that debate, and 
as the adjournment of the debate was 
moved at half-past 12, there would 
have been time for several speeches be- 
fore half-past 2. He must say he did 
think there was considerable force in 
what fell from the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr..Parnell), who was more en- 
titled to attention, from the ability with 
which he handled his Party, and who 
had more reason to ask for an oppor- 
tunity to speak on an occasion like the 
present; and, therefore, he was quite 
persuaded if that hon. Member had 
risen, even so late as 12°30, that the 
gentlemen who undertook the reporting 
of the debates in that House would have 
been able to present a proper and accu- 
rate description of his remarks. [Mr. 
PaRNELL dissented.] He observed that 
the hon. Member for Cork City shook his 
head ; but he thought he was mistaken. 
He might remind him, also, that all this 
debate was now too late for the papers 
already published, and would have to 
go to Saturday’s papers. What they 
had seen that night proved that the 
intellects of hon. Members were just as 
keen now as on any previous occasion ; 
and he was quite confident the hon. 
Member for Cork City was fully equal 
to discussing this question now, and 
that the gentlemen who were reporting 
the debate would afford him every op- 
portunity for a full, satisfactory expla- 
nation of his views in the Saturday’s 
papers. He could say, for himself, that 
he had listened with deep interest to 
the discussion which took place during 
the earlier part of the evening. He had 
always felt for the Irish grievances, and 
if the debate had closed when the ad- 
journment was moved he had no doubt 
it would have had avery great influence 
throughout the country. He might add, 
that he was deeply grieved, as a new 
Member, and he was sure others would 
agree with him, to hear the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down so prostrate his intellect as he had 
done by the speech which he had just 
delivered. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he understood the 
position of the hon, Gentleman the 
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Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) to 
have been that they would not prolong 
the opposition to the Constabulary Vote ; 
but, at the same time, they desired that 
there should be two nights’ discussion. 
But, practically, there might be little ser- 
vice in an adjournment, as the next day 
for Supply would commence with two 
Motions, by two hon. Members from 
Ireland, who had not as yet intimated 
their readiness to withdraw. He did not 
see what great advantage there could be 
in putting off discussion with those Mo- 
tions on the Paper, and thought that 
some little progress should be made. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he must 
express his surprise that the noble Mar- 
quess had advised the Chairman not to 
rule certain points as out of Order in the 
course of the discussion. As a new 
Member of the House, he would like to 
know where to look for the Rules which 
would guide him in taking part in the 
discussions. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would find the whole subject to 
which he referred dealt with in 173a of 
the Rules of the House ; and he need not, 
therefore, particularize any further. 

Mr. PARNELL said, an hour-and-a- 
half ago he had made a proposal to 
the Government which was not accepted. 
In making that proposal a second time, 
he would only express his regret that 
these proceedings had taken place ; and 
he could assure the noble Lord that, from 
every point of view, he had made a great 
mistake in taking up the attitude he had 
assumed. The proceedings of that even- 
ing were extremely disagreeable to him, 
and he much regretted that no way had 
been found out of the situation. He could 
not, however, take any part of the blame 
for those disagreeable proceedings upon 
himself. He thought the noble Lord 
had taken upon himself, as Leader of the 
House, a more headstrong course than 
he was entitled to pursue, and that, in 
imputing motives to some hon. Mem- 
bers, he had exceeded the rules of con- 
duct sanctioned by the Rules of the 
Committee. They desired the Govern- 
ment to allow them to proceed with the 
debate on the Estimates at a time when 
they could be properly and legitimately 
discussed. There was not, and could not 
be, any foundation for the suggestion of 
the noble Lord, that any attempt had 
been made, or that any intention existed, 
to obstruct the Police and Constabulary 
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sponsible for compelling the Irish Mem- 
bers to use the Forms of the House for 
the protection of the interests they had 
atheart. He seemed to suppose that, if 
he had agreed to their request, the same 
thing might have taken place at the 
end of the next night in Supply as had 
taken place last night. He could not 
understand how the noble Lord—still 
less the Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
could have made such a suggestion. 
Irish Members had kept faith with 
the Government both in letter and 
spirit. It was the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Dublin University (Mr. Gibson) 
who had originated a discussion in 
which he (Mr. Parnell) would like 
to have joined; but he had refrained 
from doing so, in order not to break 
the spirit of the engagement entered 
into and the understanding arrived at. 
What ground then had the noble Lord for 
the statement which he now made, that 
they had formed the intention to ob- 
struct the Police Vote—that was to say, 
to debate them unduly. He would 
candidly admit that, at one time, pre- 
viously to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he had entertained the idea of 
using the Forms of the House to their 
fullest extent; but he had abandoned it 
on hearing the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Government must have 
known that the Irish Members did not 
intend to discuss the Vote on Tuesday; 
and yet, in face of that knowledge, both 
the Chief Secretary and the noble Lord 
rose and made these assertions. Now, 
he submitted that this was neither fair 
nor worthy treatment, onthe part of those 
right hon. Gentlemen, to extend to Irish 
Members. They were told that they 
must not use the Forms of the House; 
but he could assure the Government that 
when they fettered Irish Members in 
this way, and prevented their enjoying 
the same freedom and liberties as the 
English Members, they were taking one 
step to render it impossible for Ireland 
to continue to send her Members here to 
claim any sort of justice whatever. He 
trusted that this disagreeable scene would 
be allowed to terminate, and that the 
discussion might be resumed at a time 
when hon. Members could do their duty, 
and when the public could be made to 
understand what was the actual position 
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Vote. . 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he should 
be one of the last persons to deny the 
right of the minority, on a matter of 

rinciple, to exhaust every Form of the 
ouse for the purpose of asserting that 
principle. But he had heard it ex- 
me from the opposite Benches that 
rish Members did not contest this Vote, 
and that they did not intend to try to 
prevent its being passed. Their only 
contention was that some hon. Members 
had not yet spoken, and that they ought 
to have another opportunity for speaking 
at a time when their speeches might be 
more fully reported. tt had been urged 
that this was a matter of life and death; 
but surely it was not a matter of life and 
death that some nine more Members 
should speak upon it, the large majority 
present having already spoken, and hav- 
ing been patiently listened to. Up toa 
certain — of the evening they had a 
grave, fair, and calm statement of the 
real grievance on the part of the Irish 
people; and he had contributed to the 
discussion a small experience of his own, 
not now applicable, because the circum- 
stances under which it was possible no 
longer existed. If the question had been 
one of fighting the Constabulary Vote 
right through, on the ground that the 
Constabulary was a military force and 
not a peace force, he should have thought 
the position assumed by Irish Members 
perfectly right. But they did not pro- 
pose that. They only proposed to speak 
some hours longer at an earlier hour of 
another day; and to delay the proceed- 
ings of the Committee simply that some 
speeches might be printed at greater 
length was, he thought, unworthy con- 
duct on the part of a great Party, with 
really grave issues. 

THe Marovess or HARTINGTON 
said, if he had not replied to the appeal 
made to him some time ago, it was be- 
cause he did not understand what that 
appeal was. He now understood it to 
mean that the present discussion should 
be terminated, and resumed at that day’s 
Sitting. But he had not heard any offer 
made by the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell). He had no knowledge 
whatever of any agreement that if Pro- 
gress were reported on that Vote the 
debate would not be continued for an 
indefinite time; and, in the absence of 
such an understanding, he thought that 
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by simply reporting Progress at that 
time the Committee would not have ad- 
vanced one step. If the hon. Member 
would state what he and his Friends 
were willing to do, in consideration of 
the Government agreeing to the request 
which he made to them, he should be 
happy to respond to it, and, if possible, 
meet their views. 


Question put. 

The Oommittee divided :—Ayes 11; 
Noes 98: Majority 87.—(Div. List, 
No. 138.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, in moving 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair, said, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) was thelast man 
who ought to attack the minority ; Irish 
Members, however, could do without his 
aid; but he reminded him that when the 
majority of that House, largely made up 
of Members of the Opposition, had en- 
deavoured, by every Form of the House, 
to exclude him from the House, he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had stood by his side. 
The hon. Member for Northampton must 
acknowledge that the Irish Members 
were the best judges of whether or not 
this was a matter of life and death. An 
hon. Member on the Treasury Bench 
had actually the audacity to cheer the 
proposition that the discussion should 
proceed without a fair hearing being 
given to Irish Members. The hon. 
Member for Northampton said that if 
this was a life and death question they 
would be right in fighting it with all the 
Forms of the House. Irish Members 
maintained that it was a question of life 
and death; and if they were to follow 
their convictions, they would keep the 
Committee sitting for a fortnight be- 
fore allowing the Vote to pass. But they 
did not intend to follow the recommen- 
dation of the hon. Member to exhaust 
all the Forms of the House, because 
they did not wish to do any more than 
the smallest sense of duty compelled 
them todo. They did not wish to em- 
barrass the Ministry nor place themselves 
in collision with the House; and, accord- 
ingly, they had given up several possible 
opportunities of further delaying the 
progress of the Estimates. Nothing 
would have been easier for his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oork (Mr. 
Parnell) to have put down, perhaps, half- 
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a-dozen Motions that would have oceu- 
pied the House up to even that hour 
without approaching the general prin- 
ciple of the Constabulary Vote. But he 
had not put a single Notice on the Paper, 
and had, moreover, resisted the tempta- 
tion to join in another discussion, rather 
than break faith with the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had made a most 
important statement, — that if he 
were obliged to bring in a Ooercion Bill 
he would feel himself obliged to bring in 
part passu, even at the risk of calling 
Parliament together, a measure for re- 
straining the carrying out unjustly the 
law against the tenants of Ireland. 
Could there be any admission made by a 
Cabinet Minister which more vitally in- 
volved the immediate future of Ireland ? 
That statement gave to Irish Members 
a ray of hope in the midst of the dark- 
ness of opposition. It taught them that 
15,000 people, who would, perhaps, be 
left homeless, if the landlords were to 
carry out their rights, might be rescued 
even at the eleventh hour. The dexterous 
acuteness of the ex-Attorney General for 
Ireland had been employed to endeavour 
to get the right hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw from that most important declara- 
tion. Then followed the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, whose gloss on the 
pledge of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had, in the minds of many Irish 
Members, seriously diminished its value. 
The Leader of the Opposition, too, said 
that the statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary, in place of being categorical and 
unconditional, was merely hypothetical, 
and had regard to a contingency which 
might or might not arise. That state- 
ment was in itself of great importance, 
and might affect the interests of these 
people threatened with eviction from 
their homes. But, notwithstanding all 
this, not one single word had been 
uttered from the Benches below the 
Gangway. He put this in all fairness 
before hon. Members opposite. He 
asked, would not his hon. Friend have 
been justified in rising to protest against 
this pliancy on the part of the Govern- 
ment? The right hon. Gentleman had 
appeared to Irish Members to show 
serious signs of pliancy; but in spite of 
that they had not uttered one single 
word of protest, in order to keep him to 
what they believed to be his original 
intention. He held, therefore, that the 
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conduct of the Irish Members was the 
most striking testimony to the good faith 
with which they had endeavoured to 
carry on the discussion upon these Esti- 
mates. It had been his duty, with the 
consent of his Colleagues, to open the 
discussion on that question. He had 
hoped he should have been spared the 
necessity of addressing the Committee, 
for it was not at all in accordance with 
his wishes to intrude upon their attention 
for one moment more than was neces- 
sary. Even on Tuesday night, when they 
were discussing the Home Rule Ques- 
tion, although he had been asked by 
some of his Colleagues to say a few 
words upon that Motion, and although 
it was a question to which he had de- 
voted considerable attention, and on 
which he did not altogether agree with 
the views of his hon. Friends, he was so 
anxious that there should be no appear- 
ance of unduly taxing the patience of the 
House that he had held his tongue 
throughout the whole debate. On that 
occasion, at half-past 1 o’clock in the 
morning, he had simply asked the noble 
Lord to agree to the postponement of the 
Estimates on the ground of the long dis- 
cussion which had taken place. He 
thought if ever there was an occasion of 
their being within their moral and Consti- 
tutional rights it was the present. He 
should, therefore, stand by the side of 
his hon. Friends as long as they thought 
it necessary to resist the tyranny of the 
Governmentin refusing the reasonablere- 
quest for another discussion on the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor.) 


Dr. COMMINS said, it appeared to 
him that they were to have relays of 
Chairmen as well as relays of Members. 
He could not, however, congratulate the 
Government on the change which had 
just been made in that respect. He 
thought that if the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had only 
recollected the debates of the last few 
days, he would have found some better 
grounds for the desire for a continuance 
of the discussion on another day than 
that some six Irish Members should 
have an opportunity of speaking. No 
Member on that side of the House had 
made any such statement. It was a con- 
temptible motive to allege against Irish 
Members, and was entirely due to the 
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ingenuity of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Ifthe majority of that House 
had the right to preclude or stop discus- 
sion, where, he asked, was the line to be 
drawn? He was not aware that any 
Rule of the House prescribed the num- 
ber of speeches to be made in Commit- 
tee, or the number of hours to be occu- 
pied by any given subject. Irish Mem- 
bers claimed the right to continue this 
discussion as long as they thought it 
would be useful to convey information 
to hon. Members who stood in need of it, 
or to the public outside, who might be 
influenced by what was said in that 
House. They were continuing the dis- 
cussion on behalf of those who were 
helpless, and could not argue for them- 
selves; and were they to be told that 
they must not do so because the House 
had to adjourn shortly? He was not 
aware of the necessity for the House ad- 
journing on any particular day. The 
Government talked of sending back mes- 
sages of peace to Ireland. But, he asked, 
was it the message they were to carry to 
their constituents, that the very exist- 
ence of 2,000,000 of people was not 
worth a second day’s discussion in the 
House of Commons? It was the desire 
of Irish Members to get the people to 
keep the peace, and to enable the people 
to endure the yoke of poverty under 
which they suffered, and which was 
made more galling by this armed force 
that pressed it on their necks. It was 
the desire of Irish Members to tell them 
that there was a Government in Office 
willing to take their case into considera- 
tion; but he feared, after the treatment 
they had met with that night, it would be 
impossible to speak words of encourage- 
ment, and carry back a message of peace 
to the unfortunate people of Ireland. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
that anything said at that hour would be 
little better than idle beating of the air, 
nevertheless, he would like to address 
the Committee for a few minutes. He 
thought he might say there was no man 
in that Committee who was more deeply 
impressed with the claims of minorities 
than himself, and, believing it was the 
vital duty of hon. Members to insist 
upon their maintenance, he had devoted 
himself to that task. If he had watched 
the course of that evening’s debate with 
deep concern, it was because he believed 
that nights like that would prove fatal to 
the defence of minorities. But although 
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he was a strong defender of the rights of 
minorities, he wasa still stronger defender 
of the rights of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment; and it seemed tohim essential that 
when a subject had been fairly debated 
and the arguments fairly heard, the 
minority should then: yield to the ma- 
jority, and if they did not the result 
would be, as he had before pointed out, 
the adoption of rules which would compel 
the majority to deal with the subject, 
even without the expression of further 
argument on the part of the minority. 
That was what he meant by saying 
that he inferred from the course of that 
night’s discussion the defence of mi- 
norities would be in jeopardy. As to 
Obstruction, he had argued, under other 
circumstances, in the first Session of this 
year, that it consisted in using the 
Forms of the House to defeat the will 
of the majority after the minority had 
had their say. It was not Obstruction to 
use the Forms of the House to obtain 
the adjournment of a discussion on a 
question newly raised, on which neither 
the House nor the country had been able 
to form an opinion. The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) had entertained the Committee 
that evening with a long account of re- 
peated divisions over a certain question. 
But the case which he cited was not one 
of Obstruction at all. On the occasion 
referred to, the then Government sud- 
denly changed their minds on an im- 
portant principle at an advanced hour of 
the night, and the Opposition persisted 
in Motions for adjournment. That pre- 
cedent did not apply to the proceedings 
of to-night. He thought the complaint 
of hon. Members opposite that English 
Members had not joined in the debate 
exceedingly unreflecting. He had lis- 
tened with profound attention to the 
arguments of hon. Members opposite 
bearing on the question of the social 
condition of Ireland. They complained 
no English Member had spoken; but 
they must remember that they were 
addressing a new House, the Members 
of which came with no pledges at all, 
with regard to the question of Irish 
affairs, and that the best thing they 
could hope from them was sympathetic 
silence. What were the cheers which 
followed the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, but cheers attesting the 
sympathy of hon. Members on that side 
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of the House? But the good feeling 
which was then conntTiatia during six 
months’ debate had been frittered away ; 
and Irish Members had, so far from 
doing good, injured their cause by the 
course they had since ‘pursued. He 
asked the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) for a more specific de- 
claration of his intentions with regard 
to the continuance of this discussion. 
Had it been communicated to the Whips 
on that side of the House that the 
debate was to last two nights, he had 
notthe slightest doubt that arrangements 
could have been made to give the two 
nights desired. But that had not been 
done, and the greatest uncertainty re- 
sulted as to the intentions of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. He asked hon. Members , 
opposite whether they wished the work 
of the House to be done? If so, let 
them make some reasonable arrange- 
ment; but if they wished to make the 
work impossible, heexpressed his opinion 
that they would be the first to suffer. 
He trusted the hon. Member for Cork 
would make an offer to the Government 
that would rescue the Committee from 
their present position. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) had given a curiously-perverted ac- 
count of the condition of affairs. He 
had said that the question of Police 
Estimates had been debated for six 
hours, and that the Report must make 
a profound impression on the country; 
and then he asked why Irish Members 
were not contented, and why they had 
not stopped at that point. There were 
two distinct portions of this question. 
First there was the question affecting 
the armament of the police force, and 
their use, as a military body, to enforce 
civil rights. After that came the Esti- 
mates themselves, on which Irish Mem- 
bers had many suggestions to make, and 
some important Amendments to propose ; 
while the position sought to be forced 
upon them was, that after they had ex- 
hausted the whole evening in debating 
the general subject they shouid begin 
on the complicated details, and go 
through them, until such time as they 
were exhausted, at one Sitting of the 
Committee. His hon. Friend had said 
that upon a consideration so complex 
and important he had been struck 
dumb, and had not been able to make 
up his mind. Surely, that statement on 
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the part of the hon. Member was, in it- 
self, a justification of their asking time 
for fuller consideration of the Vote. It 
was no question of making speeches; 
but a question of making the whole sub- 
ject clear to the House and the country. 
They had hoped to get from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some assurance that 
they would consider this question; and 
they looked forward to the day when 
this atrocious system of qguasi-military 
government in Ireland could be given 
up; but they had received no assurance 
to warrant them in refraining from press- 
ing their case on Parliament and the 
country. No one could have gone into 
the Lobby during the last few days, and 
not have heard of the ingenious prepa- 
rations which were being made to. put 
*down Obstruction. He could not, of 
course, enter into what had been said to 
him by hon. Members, and what he had 
said to them; but he might remark 
that his firm conviction and belief was, 
that the Government were made aware 
of their desire for a fair debate, which 
should extend over two nights, and 
that the Government declined to listen. 
That, at any rate, was the impression 
conveyed to his mind; and, therefore, 
he did not think that Irish Members 
had themselves to blame for what was 
going on that night. It had been said 
that they were estranging the support 
of English Liberals, and that they 
might find the rights of minorities still 
further limited in that House. He 
hardly knew by what process of strange 
misconduct they could find themselves 
in the condition of receiving less support 
from the English Members than they 
had received that night. He must say 
that if, upon this most important ques- 
tion, all their efforts failed to get, even 
at the close of the Session, a fair time 
for a fair discussion, which was not 
likely to go over two nights, they had 
very little indeed to lose in the limita- 
tion of their Constitutional rights in that 
House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down evi- 
dently seemed to suppose that some 
communication was made to his noble 
Friend, or to himself, in this matter; 
but that was not so; at any rate, none 
was ever made to him, and he did not 
understand that any communication had 
been made to anyone else. The hon. 
Member had also spoken of an offer 
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which he thought ought to have been 
accepted. He could not make out whe- 
ther there was any offer, or what that 
offer was. With regard to the Consta- 
bulary Vote, that, certainly, was dis- 
cussed for five or six hours; but, so far 
from their being told, in the early part 
of the debate, that it was a matter 
which was expected to take only two 
nights—one for the general matter, and 
the next for the items of the Votes— 
they were told that it would be the duty 
of Irish Members to go on with their 
opposition until they got a pledge from 
the Government which it was im- 
possible for them to give. That was 
distinctly the ultimatum given to them. 
(Mr. Parnett: I never made such a 
statement.] That might be true; but 
one of the hon. Members who usually 
acted with the hon. Member did make 
that statement. It had been said that it 
would have been reasonable that there 
should be one other night given for this 
discussion, and he understood the hon. 
Member to suggest that it should be to- 
morrow. The hon. Member for the City 
of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) might, 
he certainly should have thought, have 
postponed his Motion with regard to a 
very important question, which was not 
likely, however, to come on for discussion 
during this Session, so that they might 
conclude their Estimates ; but he did not 
see that there was any disposition shown 
to facilitate that arrangement, and the 
position they were now in was, that no 
hope was given them that to-morrow 
would be sufficient, and they really did 
not know that at any future day they 
would not be in precisely the same posi- 
tion as they were now. Therefore, they 
were driven to feel that if this were to 
be a question of endurance it would be 
a saving of strength and better for the 
dignity of the House that they should 
have one night of this kind of talk, and 
even another day rather than that they 
should have it all gone over again on 
another occasion. The hon. Member 
evidently did seem to think that some 
offer was made, and he should really 
like to know what it was. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the hon. 
Member for Cork should use his influ- 
ence with him. Now, he himself pos- 
sessed a seat in that House, not in con- 
sequence of the influence of the hon. 
Member for Cork, but in spite of all the 
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efforts of that determined band of 
brothers, the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), the hon. and 
learned Member for Ennis (Mr. Fini- 
gan), and the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan). He was, 
therefore, certainly astonished at that 
appeal. It was well known that he had 
not only won his seat against that oppo- 
sition, but that he had to fight a Peti- 
tion at the hands of the hon. Members. 
Nevertheless, it was true that he did 
make an offer, and it was the only one 
that had been made that night. Feel- 
ing the disgrace which would attach to 
that House, and the injury which would 
be inflicted upon the interests which he 
held dear if that Obstruction were con- 
tinued, he did go to the senior Whip 
immediately after the announcement of 
the division and suggested to him the 
propriety of terminating the scene then 
and there, and adding that he, for one, 
was ready to give up the place that he 
held upon the Paper, especially as upon 
that Motion would arise a discussion 
which would prevent any other Business 
coming on. He was at that moment 
still prepared to yield his position, and 
to give up for the sake of the House the 
place which he had bargained for so 
often, and had at last succeeded in ob- 
taining. He hoped they might terminate 
that unseemly wrangle even at 7 o’clock 
in the morning; and he, for one, would 
be most happy to do so. If he went on 
with his Motion, others who came after 
him certainly could not go on with theirs ; 
and, therefore, they might make a merit 
of necessity, and withdraw also. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it must be ob- 
vious to the hon. Member who had made 
this suggestion, and to the Chief Secre- 
tary who had repeated it, that he could 
enter into no such bargain in the absence 
of his hon. Friends; he could not even 
say that he could approve of such a 
bargain being entered into, for it would 
be grossly false on his part to undertake 
to do anything of the sort. He and his 
hon. Friends acted in consultation with 
each other, and they only acted after full 
consultation with each other. It had 
always been his boast that he had never 
yet done anything contrary to the opinion 
of the Party with which he had the 
honour to act ; and, therefore, to ask him 
at a moment’s notice to make a bargain 
of this kind, in the absence of many of 
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his Friends who had just as much right 
to be consulted as he had, was practi- 
cally absurd. He could only say if the 
proposition was repeated on the return 
of those who were entitled to be con- 
sulted that he should be happy to con- 
sider it. He should only like to poimt 
out, however, to the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) that he was 
not very fortunate in his interpretation 
of the rights of minorities ; in fact, his 
evidence on this subject was opposed to 
the evidence given by Mr. Raikes, the 
late Chairman of Committees, before the 
Select Committee on the subject, in 
which he plainly intimated that the use 
of the Forms of the House by minorities 
on the occasion of the obstruction to the 
Sunday Closing Act was not, in his 
opinion, such a use in the Forms of the 
House by minorities as could be called 
an abuse of them. He recollected upon 
that occasion, which was an all-night 
Sitting, when Motions to report Progress 
were made in great frequency, that the 
hon. Member got up and made a speech 
similar to that he had delivered that 
night. He told them then that he 
was a great supporter of the rights 
of minorities, and that he viewed this 
kind of work with dread, and that it 
would tend to restrict those rights. It 
was exactly the same kind of speech as 
that which the hon. Gentleman had just 
made now, when he had told them that 
the use of the Forms of the House which 
they were making was a use which the 
minority were not entitled to make. 
When, however, Mr. Raikes, the late 
Chairman of Committees, was subse- 
quently examined on this question by 
the noble Lord the present Leader of 
the House, and the noble Lord asked 
him whether this opposition was not an 
opposition—by about the same minority 
as theirs that night—which could be 
called obstructive or an abuse of the 
Forms of the House, Mr. Raikes dis- 
tinctly gave it as his opinion, are that 
occasion, that the opposition which the 
hon. Member for Liskeard had stig- 
matised as an abuse of the rights of 
minorities, was not so, but was, on the 
contrary, a perfectly justifiable use of 
them. So that they had, on the one 
hand, the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, and, on the other, the 
opinion of Mr. Raikes, who was called 
before the Select Committee on Public 
Business as the especial and official 
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witness of the late Government for the 
purpose of giving his opinion, upon 
which a certain Rule was;framed. This 
was very remarkable, as showing that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard was not 
such an authority in regard to the rights 
of minorities as he would have hon. 
Members suppose. His opinion was 
directly contradicted by the opinion of 
the late Chairman of Committees of that 
House, a gentleman whom no one would 
say was not infinitely better acquainted 
with the Forms of the House and with 
the powers and rights of that Assembly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
leave that question altogether and go 
back to the practical matter which was 
now before them. He rather thought 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
would have listened to the question he 
asked him, and would have told them 
what the offer was which he said he had 
made at half-past 1 in the morning 
and had subsequently repeated. When 
he heard that, he rose just now and 
stated that he wished to know what the 
offer then made was, and he now again 
asked the hon. Member to be good 
enough to state it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had already 
stated his proposition two or three times, 
and his experience in regard to it, upon 
the last occasion, was not a happy one, 
because his words were taken hold of 
by the hon. Member for Northampton, 
and misrepresented in a way which to 
him was exceedingly painful. However, 
he would repeat over again what he had 
asked the Government to accept at 4 
o’clock, just three hours ago. He sug- 
gested that, if Progress were reported, 
they would be very happy to go on with 
the discussion of the items in the Vote 
at the commencement of the Business 
in the usual way. They proposed that 
in order to show that they did not care, 
and did not wish to obstruct the Pro- 
gress of Business, if the Government 
would agree to report Progress, and fix 
their Sitting in the usual way, he and 
his hon. Friends would be very glad to 
proceed with the discussion of the Esti- 
mates, and to a fair and bond fide discus- 
sion of those Estimates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, if he 
understood that that meant that the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) would not proceed with his Motion 
at the Evening Bitting because, other- 
wise, he did not see that the hon. 
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Member was giving them any advan- 
tage or offer at all. If he under- 
stood that the hon. Member for Galway 
was not going to proceed with his Mo- 
tion, he would know better where they 
were; but, at present, he did not under- 
stand that that was so. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, it was 
very lamentable that this spirit was not 
evinced when the hon. Member was in 
the House, and when he called attention 
to this question at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The very first time when he spoke 
during that morning’s debate he men- 
tioned this circumstance, and turned 
about and appealed to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork to state exactly 
what his feelings were, and what was 
his wish. He then declared that he and 
his Colleagues desired that there should 
not be more than two nights’ debate, yet 
at that hour—five hours ago—after he 
had made that statement, not a single 
Member of the Government rose to re- 
ciprocate that request, or exhibited a 
desire to do anything to respond to that 
offer.. After the exceedingly philosophi- 
cal disquisition to which they had lis- 
tened from the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) in his speech, be- 
cause he himself had stated that all that 
they desired was a bond fide discussion, 
it had been said that all they wanted 
was talk. Of course, there was a sense 
in which that phrase might be used; but 
he did not think the hon. Member would 
hazard his public reputation, and his 
literary and political repute, by any such 
statement as that talk and discussion 
were incontrovertible. He knew per- 
fectly well that by that debate they did 
not mean mere talk, in the sense in 
which he used the words. His hon. 
Colleagues would be incapable, on a 
matter of this sort, to ask that House to 
waste a night of its time for the more 
purpose that five or six Members might 
make speeches, and nothing more. He 
should think very poorly indeed of those 
of his Colleagues, or of any other per- 
sons, who would wish to ask the House 
to sit for that purpose, and for nothing 
else. He would not notice the imputa- 
tion of the junior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). That hon. 
Member owed nothing to him, and even 
if he did oweanything to him, with regard 
to obtaining his seat, all he asked was 
that that hon. Member would do his 
duty faithfully, and he would have 
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nothing to say to his conduct. But he 
did protest against what that hon. Mem- 
ber had said, and he did object also that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard should re- 

resent that their object was so mean and 
bad. What did he mean—what did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite mean—what 
did they all mean, when they defended 
the liberty of discussion? Was it the 
liberty merely to talk? When the 
Speaker of the House went to the Bar of 
the House of Lords, and demanded for 
that House of Commons freedom of dis- 
cussion, did it mean—‘‘ Pray, Your Ma- 
jesty, let us talkee, talkee?” What 
did the hon. Member for Liskeard get 
up his political and philosophical 
speeches for? Was it merely for the 
sake of talk; did it mean more than 
‘“‘Pray, Mr. Speaker, let me fire off my 
speech?” Not atall! By the talk, or 
by the speech, or by the debate, they all 
meant such a contribution tothe debates 
of the House as would either imme- 
diately, or subsequently, have an effect 
on the decisions of that House; and it 
was with that view, and in no other 
view, that he and his hon. Friends had 
said, or contemplated, or demanded, the 
right to a fair and not an unfair dis- 
cussion of this matter. It came very 
badly indeed from some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to complain that he and his 
hon. Friends wished for discussion on 
this subject. They knew how, by dis- 
cussion, he and those round him had 
moved hon. Gentlemen opposite to come 
and help them on the flogging debate, 
and the stirring discussion of the Mutiny 
Bill was another illustration. The very 
things which at first brought obloquy 
on his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), and those who 
acted with him, were the very things 
for which he and the Irish Members 
were condemned, and which were subse- 
quently carried by the aid of a few cou- 
rageous Radical Members. How was 
that done? Simply by discussion or 
talk, as the hon. Member for Liskeard 
called it. That right to talk, as it was 
now phrased, had abolished the ‘“ cat.” 
It was true the “cat” was not got rid 
of that Session; but would the hon. 
Member tell him that their talk and 
their speeches were wasted, because the 
‘‘cat ’’ was not abolished immediately ? 
Right well they knew, at the time that 
they talked, that they would abolish it 
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what was the case with them now. The 
misrepresentations, unconscious, he was 
sure, of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
might do harm and; therefore, he ap- 
pealed to that hon. Member’s better 
judgment, to his calmer judgment, whe- 
ther he did justice to the Irish Members 
in endeavouring to represent that all 
they asked for and all they demanded 
was more time,that they might make an 
empty discussion, and waste time on 
empty idle talk. Then, again, it was 
said that they had already had three 
nights’ discussion on this subject ; and, 
consequently, that to require further dis- 
cussion was, if not exactly obstructive, 
at any rate, in spirit, obstructive. [{Mr. 
Courtney : I did notsay so.] The hon. 
Member, at any rate, called attention to 
the fact that this was the third night of 
the discussion. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, perhaps he 
might explain. He began by saying it 
was idle to continue the discussion in 
respect of these two matters. He said 
that the question at issue in debating 
the matter of the Constabulary was, 
whether the social and political condi- 
tion of Ireland was such that peace and 
order must be maintained by a semi- 
military force. That was the underly- 
ing idea of that night’s debate, and that 
same underlying idea was the substance 
of the other two nights’ debate. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that was 
exactly the charge of which he com- 
plained. They had it now again from 
the hon. Gentleman that the speeches of 
that night were simply a repetition of 
those previously made. [Mr. Courtney : 
Not necessarily.] But, at any rate, the 
hon. Member maintained that this was a 
waste of time in fact. Now, he called 
his attention to the fact that, earlier in 
the evening, there arose on the Treasury 
Bench a Minister of the Crown, not to 
blame Irish Members for what had 
taken place that night, notwithstanding 
the previous two nights flung in their 
face. [Mr. Courtney: I said the same 
thing.] But what, then, was the mean- 
ing of it all? Why were these three 
nights trotted out in this way, if they 
were not meant as an imputation that 
the Irish Members had been unneces- 
sarily occupying time on either the first, 
or the second, or the third night? They 
were entrenched behind the statement 
made on the Treasury Bench by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, that 
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up to that time the debate had been 
both able and useful. Was all that 
mere talk? If a moment of time had 
been wasted, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster was responsible for the 
wasting of it. How could they be blamed 
when that righthon. Gentleman, towards 
the close of that debate that night, had 
risen and complimented his Colleagues 
upon the speeches they had made upon 
this subject, on both the first, and the 
the second, and the following night’s 
debate? Oh, perhaps the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) would say, 
those were only speeches; but what 
were they assembled there for? Why, 
speeches. Oould not the hon. Member 
himself write a pamphlet and tell them 
all that he wished to say quite as easily ? 
Could they not do as they didin America 
and say—‘‘ We will take your speech as 
read, and send it to Zhe Congressional 
Globe?’’? Why did they not do that in 
England? It was because they wanted 
to influence either immediately, or sub- 
sequently, the mind of the House. He 
was exceedingly sorry that this matter 
of compromise was not carried through. 
Hemight add that, for himself, he was so 
utterly taken by surprise with the pro- 
ceedings of that night that all his 
arrangements, both business and do- 
mestic, had been based on the impres- 
sion that he would get home about 
2 o'clock. So little did he expect 
this prolonged Sitting that until he 
heard the announcement and the confes- 
sion made by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haverfordwest (Lord Kensing- 
ton) that arrangements had been made 
for this scene by the Government, he 
had done nothing in the way of prepara- 
tion; and it was not till that was said 
that men like himself were driven, with 
their backs to the wall, and felt that they 
must fight it out. It was after that con- 
fession that they felt that any amiable 
arrangement was not possible, and that 
the Government having made all these 
arrangements before they knew of it, 
and, as the Committee would observe, 
before they retorted by sending off some 
of their Friends to go to bed also, it was 
only then that an amicable arrangement 
became impossible. He sincerely de- 

lored the fact that the Government 
Bid not earlier take the course that they 
all hoped would be taken now. As he 
saw his hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor) in his 
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place now, he would earnestly request 
him to give way, and to facilitate a sen- 
sible settlement of this matter. Indeed, 
he would most cordially urge that upon 
him. If his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) found himself 
now, or when his hon. Friends returned, 
in a position to immediately state what 
the Chief Secretary wished him to do, 
he would do it with his hearty con- 
currence and good will. If everyone 
had been of his mind, an amicable 
arrangement would have been made 
seven hours ago, and that was only pre- 
vented by the fact that they were all 
conscious of the arrangements which the 
Government had made. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 11; 
Noes 91: Majority 80.— (Div. List, 
No. 139.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL said, that a proposi- 
tion had been made to them by the Go- 
vernment that he should ask his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway City 
whether he was willing to postpone his 
Motion standing on the Paper for Friday 
night in the event of the Government 
consenting to report Progress then, and 
putting the Constabulary Estimates down 
as the first Order for Friday night, at 
9 o'clock. He might say that he had 
communicated with his hon. Friend, and 
would leave him to speak for himself on 
that matter. Inthe event of his com- 
plying with the request, he wished his 
(Mr. Parnell’s) position in the matter to 
be clearly understood. He trusted that, 
in the few words which he was going to 
say, there might be no misapprehension 
as to the statement which he was making. 
He had said that he was willing that 
Progress should be reported if the Go- 
vernment placed the Constabulary Votes 
down for some future Sitting, and that 
he should be willing, and would under- 
take, that the discussion should proceed 
in a fair and bond fide manner. He was 
not to be taken as admitting for a 
moment that the discussion upon these 
Estimates had, up to that time, not been 
carried on in a fair and bond fide way. 
He must guard himself against that ; 
nor could he enter into any bargain, nor 
could he give any undertaking, or agree- 
ment, in the absence of his hon. Friends, 
that the Estimates would be finished on 
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say. 

Bin WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
his suggestion was that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) should not bring forward his 
Motion, which stood on the Paper for 
9 o’clock that evening, if Progress were 
then reported. The hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) had, in accordance 
with the wish of the House, very pro- 
perly offered to withdraw his Motion, so 
that, virtually, the only obstacle to the 
Committee proceeding with the Esti- 
mates at 9 o’clock was the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Galway City. In ask- 
ing the hon. Member for Galway City to 
withdraw that Motion, he might say that 
it concerned a subject in which he took 
great interest, and was one which was of 
the greatest importance to the country. 
But, nevertheless, he thought that his 
hon. Friend would not stand in the way 
of their proceeding with the Estimates 
that evening at 9 o’clock, if, by so doing, 
he could put the House in a fair way to 
get out of the unpleasant difficulty in 
which it was placed. He might say 
further that he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had met this matter in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way. He wassure that now 
there could be no great difficulty in 
arranging the matter between him and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, since he had 
shown a disposition to meet the diffi- 
culty. 

Ms. W. E.'FORSTER said, that 
before the hon. Member for Galway rose 
he wished to say one word, for he did 
not wish him to make a useless sacrifice. 
He could not help thinking that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had left 
them in the same position in which they 
were before. If he would do his best 
to carry out a definite arrangement with 
his Friends, that would be sufficient for 
the House to act upon. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork would go a little fur- 
ther than he had done. He was quite 
certain that the hon. Member himself 
was not anxious to prolong this scene. 
Undoubtedly, the hon. Member was in a 
somewhat difficult position in being 
asked to give an absolute pledge on 
behalf of his Friends who were not pre- 
sent, But he did not suppose that those 
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hon. Members had permanently left 
their places. Perhaps it would icad to 
some sort of arrangement if the hon. 
Members from Ireland then present 
would say that they would use their 
best influence to prevent Motions for 
reporting Progress being made to-mor- 
mow evening, so that the Estimates 
might then be finished. They would 
have from 9 to 2 or half-past to 
discuss the Estimates, during which 
period there would be plenty of time for 
their discussions to be reported in the 
newspapers, and hon. Members could 
lay all they wished before the public. 
He thought that an undertaking by 
Members then present; that they would 
use their best influence to prevent Mo- 
tions for reporting Progress being made 
to-morrow evening would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mrz. W. E, FORSTER said, that he 
did not wish that there should be any 
misunderstanding on this matter. He 
was afraid that they could not take that 
debate at 2 o’clock that day, because it 
had been arranged that other Business 
should be taken, and hon. Members were 
coming down expressly on that under- 
standing. He could not help thinking 
that if the hon. Member expressed not 
only his own determination to make an 
arrangement, but would also undertake 
to use his best influence with his Friends, 
the matter might be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

r. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
would really recommend the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to let 
the matter rest with the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. There was no 
design of doing anything which was at 
all contrary to the understanding wnich 
had been arrived at. Such an idea was 
quite foreign to them, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would only consider 
that the hesitancy of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork to go 
any further arose only from his scru- 
pulous regard of his own weight with his 
hon. Friends who were absent, and his 
reluctancy to make promises in their 
name. He would see that there was no 
real obstacle to the arrangement which 
was proposed. 

Mr. BRIGGS said, that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork seemed to 
have very great power with the hon. 
Members around him, and he had not 
the slightest doubt that if he pledged 
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his word that he would exert his influ- 
ence in the way indicated, he would en- 
deavour to perform his duty, and would 
have a legitimate effect upon those who 
followed Sits. The hon. Member had 
given them a specimen of his powers 
previously that evening, and had exer- 
cised his influence in a most remarkable 
manner. If the hon. Member would 
only exercise some influence upon a fu- 
ture occasion, he was sure that the de- 
bate which would ensue would be con- 
cluded within a reasonable time. He 
rose for the purpose of seconding the 
ame which had been made to the hon. 

ember for Galway, who had a Motion 
on the Paper in which he (Mr. Briggs) 
was very much interested. He should 
like to give the hon. Member his sup- 
port in that Motion; but he could not 
conceal from himself, and he had no 
doubt the hon. Member did not conceal 
from himself, that the question could not 
then be approached in the way that 
he could wish. The hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Oallan) had consented to 
withdraw his Motion so as not to ob- 
struct Public Business ; and he ventured 
to add his appeal to the others which 
had been made to the hon. Member for 
Galway to ask him, under the circum- 
stances, not to bring forward his Mo- 
tion. Hecould promise him that on any 
future occasion he brought forward his 
Motion, it should have his most hearty 
support. 

. PARNELL said, that it was hard 
for hon. Members to understand the 
position in which he was placed. The 
arrangements which were made before 
Mr. 2 ewer left the Chair had been pre- 
viously agreed to by all his hon. Friends, 
and he was bound to [act with the ma- 
jority on this occasion. He regretted 
very much that he could not say, straight 
out, that he would exert his influence 
with his Colleagues in this matter. He 
did not think it proper for him to say 
that he would, and he could not give 
any further pledgo than he had already 

ven. 

Mr. DODDS said, he rose for the 
purpose of making a suggestion. They 
could all understand the position in 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork was placed in being unable to make 
a promise for his hon. Friends in their 
absence. Heshould, therefore, suggest 
that they should continue this discussion 
a little while longer, until those Friends 


Mr. Briggs 
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returned to their places, for, if not, they 
would look exceedingly foolish if the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork made 
a promise for those hon. Gentlemen, and 
9 they returned they did not agree 
to it. At the same time, that course 
would relieve the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork from the difficulty in which 
he was placed, and would not prolong 
the Sitting to any great extent. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds) was good, but was 
hardly practicable. He thoughtit would 
be better if the hon. Member and his 
Friends communicated with those who 
were absent in order that some arrange- 
ment might be come to. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the pledge 
that was asked might put the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) in 
the position of being charged with having 
broken his promise, no matter how faith- 
fully he might have adhered to it. That 
was not the position in which the hon. 
Member ought to be placed. Some hon. 
Members, when they returned to the 
House, might take a stand, which would 
enable hon. Members on the other 
side to question the bona fides with which 
an arrangement might have been come 
to. He could not answer for other hon. 
Members taking the same view of the 
matter which they did. He did not 
think that his hon. Friend could go fur- 
ther than he had done. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he was 
sorry he could not add anything more 
to the statement he had already made. 
He should be glad to do anything he 
could to lead the way out of the present 
difficulty. He must say that it would 
be more satisfactory if the arrangement 
he had suggested were made than if 
they waited until his hon. Friends re- 
entered the House. He did not know 
that he ought to go any further than he 
had done. Theresult wasmuch more likely 
to be satisfactory, if the arrangement 
he had suggested were carried out in 
the way he had suggested, rather than 
if they waited until his hon. Friends 
came in. He begged to move that the 
Chairman do now report Progress and 
ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’””— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 
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Mr. SHERIDAN said, that he 
thought they should ‘now proceed to the 
discussion of the Vote. Jt was childish 
trying any longer to come to an ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he was sorry 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
had tendered the advice he had. It was 
well known that he was independent in 
that House; but he had some know- 
ledge of Irish Members opposite ; and it 
was quite certain that those who were 
absent would abide by the undertaking 
given by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and the assur- 
ance given by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Dr. Commins), might, he 
thought, be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he placed 
great reliance upon the assurance of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and he be- 
lieved that he intended to use his influ- 
ence in accordance with the wishes of 
the Committee. That influence was 
backed up by the assurance which had 
been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
and by the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins). But he looked for 
some explanation from his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Galway (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) as to the course he in- 
tended to take. He felt sure that he 
would follow the example set him by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), and 
would consent to postpone his Motion. 
He thought that the Committee might 
rely upon the partial assurance given 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
that it would be a binding pledge upon 
his absent Friends. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the 
only reason the matter was not set- 
tled before was that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
stated that the matter had quite gone 
beyond him. He had long since come 
to the conclusion that he would bring 
forward his Motion that night under 
very unfavourable circumstances; and he 
could not help thinking that the slight 
differences of opinion that had arisen 
between the Party to which he belonged 
and his hon. Friends opposite would act 
unfavourably towards the Motion which 
he wished to bring forward. He did not 
say that this was not legitimate on the 
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hesitation, therefore, in saying that he 
did not intend to allow his Motion to 
stand between the House and these 
Votes. But as many persons besides 
himself were interested in that Motion, 
they would not be satisfied if he did not 
try to do something with regard to it. 
He would, therefore, ask the Govern- 
ment to do something to place itin a 
more favourable position for another oc- 
casion than that which it now occupied. 
This question was one which numbers of 
people considered as of the utmost im- 
portance, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would give an opportunity for this 
discussion. There was as much feeling 
with regard to the Obstruction of that 
House amongst the people of Ireland 
as amongst those of England. About 
4,000 or 5,000 enthusiastic Radicals had 
recently asked him to use all the Forms 
of the House in order to bring oe 
and burning question, this obstacle to 
all progress, before the House. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would appreciate 
his difficulties in giving up his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had said that he could not 
pledge himself for his Friends who 
were absent ; but he (Mr. Labouchere) 
supposed that those Friends had been 
taking their rest, and would return to the 
House. As it was very probable that 
when they did come the Committee would 
have arrived at some amicable arrange- 
ment, it appeared to him that it would 
be well for those hon. Members to get 
up a little earlier than usual. It was 
some waste of time for them to wait there 
until 10 o’clock, when the difficulty might 
be met by hon. Members in question 
rising a little earlier. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
would beg the right kon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to let the matter rest 
where it was. 

Mr. METGE said, that whatever 
difficulty the Committee found itself in 
it had been placed in it by the Govern- 
ment. The Irish Members were per- 
fectly willing to report Progress at 1 
o’clock that morning. It was of the 
utmost importance that that question 
should be thoroughly discussed at a con- 
venient hour; and unless that could be 
done he should be against all com- 





part of the hon. Members. Hehad no 





promise, 
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Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
if the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) would only go a little fur- 
ther, he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. PARNELL said, his difficulty 
was that he could not, in the absence of 
his hon. Friends, appear to lay down a 
policy or come to a decision. It would 
not be fair or right to them. He did 
not, in their absence, like to lay down 
any particular course, for it would be an 
indication on his part, in their absence, 
of deciding upon a particular course. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
pt they must congratulate the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork upon the 
very straightforward way in which he 
had met the difficulty; but they must 
hope that the hon. Gentlemen of whom 
he spoke would have uneasy slumbers, 
and would soon join them. If the hon. 
Gentleman would promise to use his best 
influence to try and persuade his hon. 
Friends, even if he could not persuade 
them, he had such thorough confidence 
in his doing what he promised, that he 
would be satisfied. Ai hon. Members 
round him showed, by their silence, that 
they were willing to take that course. 
The hon. Member had, however, as yet, 
only said practically that he could not 
undertake to use his influence with his 
absent Friends. 

Mz. PARNELL said, that, in saying 
he could not undertake to use his influ- 
ence, he wished to be understood only as 
saying that he could not make any 
declarations to the Committee of what 
course he should take. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he was 
sorry to intervene once more; but he 
understood the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork to say that he would con- 
sult his Friends, and would ask them not 
to prolong the discussion over another 
night. Further than that a statement 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Dr. Commins), who had 
also promised to use his influence with 
his Friends. Under those circumstances, 
he thought that the Government might 
reasonably assent to reporting Pro- 

ess. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he thought 
the Government would act wisely in 
accepting the assurance given by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
Unless they did so, they might go on 
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for any time longer without any result. 
He hoped that the Government would 
accept the assurance of the hon. Member 
that he would use his influence with his 
Friends. 

Mr. MONK said, that as one who had 
not prolonged the discussion by one word 
that evening, he should appeal to the 
Government not to give way on this sub- 
ject. He had scarcely left the House 
during the discussion, and he did hope 
that the Government would not give 
way, except on a distinct understandin 
that the Votes would be considered me. 
enon that evening. He wished to 

now why it was that the supporters of 
the Government had remained there 
that night? It was in order that the 
Irish Votes might be considered and 
concluded during the present Sitting. If 
they were to have all these contests, he 
thought the Government had nothing to 
complain of with regard to the support 
that they had received, not only from 
that side of the House, but from the 
Conservative Party, who had expressed 
an almost unanimous desire that they 
should continue the Sitting in order to 
obtain these Votes. He hoped that the 
Government would not be weak enough 
to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that he had 
also sat through that night; but he 
did not come to the same conclusion as 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk). He was strongly of opinion 
that the terms offered ought to be 
accepted. If they continued the Sitting 
to 9 o’clock that evening, the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would come be- 
fore them. In his opinion, the terms 
offered by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) were very fair, 
and he hoped they would be accepted 
by the Government. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that he 
hoped the Government would let them 
go on, and sit day and night until the 
matter was disposed of. Every fair op- 
portunity had been given to the Irish 
Members—he should be the last man 
to wish not to give them fair play— 
to discuss the matter; but it was per- 
fectly clear that their object was Ob- 
struction, and nothing else, and he 
thought it was beneath the dignity of 
the Government to give way, and he 
trusted the Government would stand 
firm, and resist the attempted dictation 
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of a handful of Members at any incon- 
venience. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
said, that there was nothing definite in 
the proposition made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
There was no engagement, and no un- 
derstanding, and no promise, as to the 
part to be taken by his hon. Friends in 
the matter. Under these circumstances, 
it was abundantly clear that if they let 
the matter go over till 9 o’clock, they 
would have the same debate over again, 
and would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion as at present. 

Mr. PUGH said, that he was strongly 
of opinion that the right course was to 
come to the arrangement proposed. If 
the idea was, that when the matter was 
resumed at 9 o’clock it would not be 
concluded at that Sitting, then he shold 
be the last to wish to agree to any such 
promise. But, looking to what had been 
said, he felt satisfied that they would 
then pass this Constabulary Vote. The 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
and of the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins), showed that their Friends 
were unanimous in wishing this course 
to be pursued, and that the discussion 
on the Vote should be finished at the 
Evening Sitting. If that were so, he 
had not the slightest doubt that those 
hon. Members from Ireland now ab- 
sent, when they came in, would fully 
endorse those views, and the matter 
would be satisfactorily concluded. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
not one word had been uttered by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) in which he did not fully concur. 
The arrangement proposed by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sunderland (Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan) was impossible. 
But, as the matter stood, he could not re- 
commend the Government to accept the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Conservative Party who had 
sat through those proceedings, he wished 
to make. one or two observations. He 
had carefully abstained from saying any- 
thing in the course of the debate, for 
fear of its becoming the excuse of a fresh 
development of discussion ; and he should 
have said nothing now, except to explain 
the position in which he and his Friends 
who sat about him found themselves. 
They had been there all the night ready 
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to support the Government, not only in 
carrying through the Irish Estimates, 
but for whatever else they were required. 
The Government werein charge, through 
their great majority, not only of all the 
Government Business, but, what was 
far more important, they had the cus- 
tody of the honour and dignity of the 
House. If they should take the course 
of yielding to the Third Party, which he 
could not conceive they would do, they 
were there to offer their protest. Ifthe 
Government chose to take the oppor- 
tunity of yielding to the Third Party, 
they must do it on their own responsi- 
bility; but, so far as the Conservative 
Members were concerned, they were pre- 
pared to carry through Public Business 
in the ordinary way, and he and his 
Friends would support the Government 
in doing that at eholace: inconvenience 
to themselves. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
what they all aimed at was to get those 
Votes settled that evening. If they 
could get that done he did not think 
they would insist upon going on; but 
they ought to have some assurance on 
that point from the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. He was sorry to say they 
had not yet had such assurance, and the 
hon. Member said that he was unable 
to give it. As they could not get such 
an assurance they must try and settle the 
matter in another way. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had said that he could not get the 
assurance he wanted from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork. But they had 
had an assurance from the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Dr. Commins) on be- 
half of himself and other Members of 
the Party present, that they would use 
their influence to bring the discussion 
on the Votes to an end that evening. 
That had been repeated again and again. 
What was the alternative? To wait until 
the other Members came in, in the course 
of theday. That alternative was so im- 
practicable that he did not suppose that 
Her Majesty’s Government would assent 
to it. The offer made by the Irish Mem- 
bers present was favourable to bringing 
the matter to an end that evening ; and 
he should be disposed, therefore, if the 
Motion to report Progress went to a di- 
vision, to support it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Member for the University of Dublin(Mr. 
Plunket) had distinguished himself by 
the observations which he had just de- 
livered. It had been well said thatif one 
Irishman was to be roasted it was easy 
to find another to turn the spit. He 
regretted that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have thought it his 
duty, when they were approaching a 
compromise, to endeavour again to start 
up a discussion. The view taken by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
was a very reasonable one, and hethought 
that with a little good sense on both 
sides of the House they could arrange 
the present difficulty. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he must 
once more appeal to the Committee to 
come to an agreement on this subject. 
He was persuaded that the arrangement 
which had been expressed by hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side would be rigidly 
adhered to. On previous occasions he 
had seen that they had every reason to 
rely upon promises given in that House. 
There was an implied understanding 
come to between hon. Gentlemen in the 
present case, and he thought that was as 
strong a promise as they could receive. 
They had had a promise on the part of 
every Irish Member, except the Leader, 
who said that he was deterred by a feel- 
ing or scruple towards those who were 
absent from entering into any express 
agreement. He honoured that scruple, 
and he thought that in consequence of it 
they might the more entirely rely upon 
the word of the hon. Member; but he 
also relied upon the implied word of 
every hon. Gentleman who sat round the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. They 
all wished to put an end to this scene, 
and to have a fair and final discussion 
that night. A desire to that effect had 
been expressed by all the hon. Members 
from Ireland, and two of them had also 
withdrawn Motions of their own, in order 
that such a course might be taken. He 
hoped the Government would assent to 
the arrangement. 

Mr. JENKINS said, that he hoped 
the Government would accept this ar- 
rangement. This was not the first time 
that he had been engaged wrangling, 
and he had found that they always came 
out of it by means of compromise. He 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would accept the offer made by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). © 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 15; 
Noes 87: Majority 72. — (Div. List, 
No. 140.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Barry.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he felt 
fresher than he had been some hours 
ago; and as several hon. Members had 
returned to the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee, including his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, he thought the discussion might 
now proceed to the end. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 11; 
Noés 88: Majority 77. — (Div. List, 
No. 141.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ Thatthe Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Hr. 
O’ Kelly.) 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 10; 
Noes 92: Majority 82.— (Div. List, 
No. 142.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Metge.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, the minority 
maintained that they were entitled to 
use the Forms of the House for the 
purpose of insuring to themselves an- 
other opportunity of discussing the Irish 
Estimates. That opportunity had been 
refused to them by the Government, and 
the last attempt made to bring about 
acompromise in that direction had failed, 
although the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had offered to give 
place to the Government on Friday, pro- 
vided the Estimates were put down for 
that day. The Government had refused 
to accede to this proposal unless some 
Irish Members gave a pledge that they 
would use their influence with other 
Irish Members to get them to allow the 
Estimates to go through on that even- 
ing. He felt that such a pledge could 
not be honourably given in the absence 
of the Irish Members interested ; and, 
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therefore, the attempted compromise had | manner, at a cost to themselves of 7s. 


fallen through and matters stood as they 
were. He regretted exceedingly that 
the compromise had not been accepted, 
and thought that the Government would 
have to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork having 
told his story, he wished simply to say 
that the Government had received no 
assurance that they would stand in any 
better position that evening than they 
were in last evening. With respect to 
these Estimates they had not asked the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork to 
pledge himself as to the conduct of his 
Friends ; they simply asked him to use 
his influence with them. But the hon. 
Member would not even undertake that. 
As the Committee were, in his opinion, 
at that moment in a condition to proceed 
with a full discussion of the Estimates, 
he trusted that some progress would be 
made. He suggested that the Commit- 
tee should make the experiment for 
half an hour, at any rate. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was, he 
felt sure, quite competent to urge any 
objections which he might think fit to 
the details of the Vote; and, for his 
part, he felt equally competent to reply 
to them. : 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
time of the Committee might be profit- 
ably occupied in discussing the Estimates 
in detail. He found that a large sum of 
money was asked for surgery and medi- 
cal attendance ; and he would ask in con- 
nection with that item what was the 
system at present existing in Ireland 
with regard to the surgical and medical 
treatment of those twin forces—the 
Metropolitan Police and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary? If a man was ill, he had 
the opportunity of choosing to what hos- 
} tal he should go, according to his re- 
ligion. If a man was a Protestant, he 
was sent to a Protestant hospital, which 
was admirably managed. He was glad 
to see that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, in his own utter ignorance of the 
subject before the Committee, was ap- 
pealing to an eminent legal authority 
sitting beside him. That little fact 
showed the lamentable want of some 
Irishmen in the House who knew some- 
thing about the country, and who were 
not obliged to appeal to outsiders. When 
these men were thus sent to the hospital 
they were attended to in the best possible 





per week, which would be deducted 
from their pay; but in the case of an un- 
fortunate man who belonged to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary he was sent to St. 
Stephen’s Hospital, which, of late, had 
acquired very unsatisfactory notoriety 
for many things in connection with its 
medical and nursing departments, and 
wasa hospital pretty well known for deal- 
ing with venereal complaints. The un- 
fortunate constable was sent to this hos- 
pital, where, if he was a Catholic, he 
was deprived of the religious adminis- 
trations of his own minister, where no 
Sister of Mercy was allowed to go to 
wait on him, and no minister of re- 
ligion attended. So far as the Catholic 
was concerned, he was deprived of all 
religious ministrations, though he might 
have the advantage of a Protestant 
chaplain, who was paid £300 a-year out 
of the funds of the hospital, and who ad- 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
non-Catholic patients. The constable 
patients were subject to military rule, 
and were charged 10s. 6d. per week— 
3s. 6d. more than the Dublin policeman 
was charged for his medical attendance 
and board. About two years ago, there 
was a case in Dublin which attracted 
great notice, and of which a full and 
careful report appeared in the paper, and 
of the depositions and proceedings of 
which he held a certified copyin his hand. 
What was the verdict of the Coroner’s 
jury in that case? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew very well what 
it was; and he had to complain that no 
steps had been taken to relieve the Irish 
constables of this over-charge, because, 
if a Dublin Metropolitan policeman was 
maintained in the hospital for 7s. per 
week—at one of the first hospitals in 
Dublin—why should one of the Irish 
Constabulary be obliged to pay 10s. 6d. 
for an inferior hospital? The verdict of 
the Coroner’s jury was such that the 
Lord Lieutenant directed the Hospital 
Board to hold an inquiry into the mat- 
ters disclosed; but what an idea it was 
—the Dublin Hospital Board holding an 
inquiry into matters of illegal treatment. 
They collected the medical men, and, of 
course, they adopted the old Scotch 
system of ‘‘ claw me, claw thee.” [ ‘Oh, 
oh! } He begged pardon, if he had 
offended Scotch Members; but he always 
understood that was the Scotch system. 
Those Dublin doctors did not examine a 
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single witness outside the hospital, or a 
single person who had a complaint to 
make. They held the inquiry in private, 
and no intimation was given of it, and 
no Report from it was ever published. 
But last year he moved for the Report 
of that Hospital Committee, and it was 
now in the Library of the House, and 
anyone who read it would see that it 
was a most imperfect inquiry. It was 
evidently held for the purpose of white- 
washing the officials connected with the 
institution; whereas he believed that the 
evidence given before the Coroner, and 
the verdict of the Coroner’s jury, con- 
demned the whole system under which 
the deceased was treated. The jury said 
that they were of opinion that the at- 
tendants in the ward where the deceased 
was confined were far from efficient. He 
was at that inquest himself, and what 
were the facts disclosed? A man exa- 
mined stated that a post mortem was 
held, and always was held, on every 
policeman who died at the hospital for 
many years. There had never been any 
attempt to deny that fact. That asser- 
tion was never contradicted, although it 
was an offence under the Statute Laws 
without notice to the relatives, and with- 
outtheirconsent, for the hospital authori- 
ties to perform a post mortem. Themedical 
authorities of the hospital declared that 
they performed the post mortem because 
of the necessity of reporting to the Con- 
stabulary authorities, and that it was in 
accordance with the rule of those autho- 
rities. But in regard to that statement, 
he would simply take the evidence of the 
Assistant Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary in Ireland, who said that there was 
no rule with regard to post mortems to be 
made on any bodies of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The rules required every 
case of death to be reported, and that 
was all; no application for a post 
mortem was actually made in this case. 
Now, he would state exactly what he 
had himself ascertained to be the fact 
by the evidence. This unfortunate man 
was taken from the country, and was 
brought up from Waterford to this hos- 
pital. A sub-inspector of his force, who 
went to see him in the hospital, declared 
that when he came up, and, entering the 
ward, asked for Constable Alison, the 
patients pointed him out to him. He 
was lying on the floor like a drunken 
man, insepsible ; yet that was the hos- 
pital to which Irish Constabulary con- 
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stables were compelled to go, and for 
the accommodation of which they had to 
pay 10s. 6d. a-week. The witness fur- 
ther deposed that there was no atten- 
tion paid to him at all, and that had 
he been a wounded prisoner in a Rus- 
sian tent he could not have been treated 
with more indifference. He thereupon 
went to Dr. Johnstone, who said the 
man was not so bad as he appeared to 
be, and was shamming. Thereupon he 
found, from the evidence of Sub-Inspec- 
ter Carter, that Dr. Johnstone told that 
sub-Inspector that he and Dr. Martin 
had subjected the deceased to the most 
infallible tests, and they were convinced 
he was shamming. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and, 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. CALLAN, continuing, contended 
that the whole system was radically 
wrong. Ifa man was ill in the country, 
he was sent up, in charge of the con- 
stable, to Dublin; although there might 
be equally good doctors in the country. 
The doctor who had charge cf this man 
in the County of Waterford himself 
said that if he had been left at home 
he would have lived longer. His wife 
further said that when she went to the 
hospital she asked to be allowed to see 
the corpse ; but was told that it was in 
the deadhouse, where all other bodies 
were. Finally, however, she got to where 
he was lying, and when she endeavoured 
to put her arms round his neck she was 
prevented ; and the reason was that the 
post mortem had been performed, and the 
body had not been cleaned up; and it 
was ina most disreputable state—in a 
state for which the medical men might 
have been indicted. The cause of his 
decease was somewhat complicated, and 
for that reason they took this policeman 
off his bed, carried him to Dublin, forced 
him to leave his wife and every member 
of his family, and be shut up in this hos- 
pital. The whole system there seemed 
to be of the worst. The patients who 
came up to be examined stated that the 
nurses would not treat them well unless 
they bought provisions of them. All 
these abkatitidimniiite were conducted on 
what was called the low-diet system, and 
persons who were in them had to buy 
food of the nurses. There was a regular 
tariff of prices charged for the Consta- 
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bulary patients; besides this, they had 
to buy whisky from the nurses, and in 
that a regular trade was carried on, sell- 
ing it at 9d. per quartern, which was an 
enormous profit for the mere trouble of 
bringing it into the hospital. So long 
as two years ago there were complaints 
about this system. The Constabulary 
had to go there; they had not a ward 
to themselves, for every ward was not 
separate; but they had to mix with 
rogues, thieves, and rascals, and every 
corner-boy sent from Dublin, to be 
treated for venereal diseases. He really 
hoped that the Chief Secretary would 
arrange that the constables of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary should be allowed 
some privileges, the same as the Metro- 
politan Police; and that they should be 
allowed to select one or two hospitals 
for themselves; and that they should not 
be charged more than the other hospi- 
tals were prepared to take them for. He 
hoped an explanation would be given of 
all these facts; and it was because he 
desired to obtain that explanation that 
he moved to report Progress. He did 
hope that they would at last succeed in 
obtaining what they wanted in this mat- 
ter, and that the Chief Secretary would 
give a satisfactory assurance that the 
matter complained of would be reme- 
died, the difficulty that was complained 
of dismissed, and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary placed on the same footing as 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
did not see that this discussion placed 
them in any better position than they 
were in before ; and he must say that he 
wished the hon. Member had given him 
some Notice that he was going to bring 
that matter forward. It did not appear 
from the Votes that this subject was 
going to be touched upon; and, there- 
fore, although at another time he would 
have been able to have gone into detail 
on this subject, as no Notice was given 
to him beforehand, he had not been able 
to obtain the necessary information. The 
hon. Member had made out a strong 
primd facie case against the management 
of this hospital; but he did not think 
that he could do more than say he would 
do his utmost to examine into it. Of 
course, if he had been in Office for a 
year or two he would have been able 
to give some explanation as to these 
affairs; but, as it was, he did not see how 
he could venture to say more than that 
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the charges which the hon. Member 
had made should be carefully examined 
into. He understood that these charges 
were, that the hospital was badly man- 
aged, that the charges to the patients 
were more than they were at other 
hospitals, and that they had not the 
same regulations with regard to the 
Sisters of Mercy as at other hospitals. 
He thought that these were statements 
which all required careful consideration ; 
and, at any rate, they certainly deserved 
notice. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was very glad 
to receive that assurance from the Chief 
Secretary, and the fact that this matter 
wanted discussion was one reason why 
they ought in a calm mood to take those 
matters into consideration. There was 
also a Vote on the Estimates for the 
salary of the surgeon-deputy who was 
the superintending surgeon at this 
hospital. Now, he made those charges 
from what he had seen himself; and he 
had read them from the verdict, and the 
evidence taken by the Coroner of the 
City of Dublin on the inquest of the 
body of Constable John Alison, in the 
month of September, 1878, and ordered 
to be printed by the House of Commons 
on the 8th March in the present year. 
These were all facts, and he was pre- 
pared to prove the literal truth of every 
statement he had made—first, that the 
Metropolitan Police were sent by Dr. 
Nedley, the Protestants to the Home, 
the Catholics to St. Vincent’s Mater 
Misericordia, where they had ministers 
and Sisters of Mercy of the respective 
religions to which they belonged to wait 
onthem. In those places the constables 
only paid 7s. per week for the best 
hospital attendance, while the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were obliged to pay 
10s. 6d. in this hospital. At the same time, 
he was bound to admit that since these 
charges had been made the patients 
had received much better attention, and 
the doctors did notnow make post mortems 
without obtaining leave from the rela- 
tives of the constable who had the mis- 
fortune to die in the hospital. But it 
was, nevertheless, a shame and a slur 
on the high character of the Medical 
Profession in Dublin that they did not 
meet and get rid at once of the imputa- 
tion which was cast upon them by this 
disgraceful act. Its effect was to throw 
a thrill of horror throughout Ireland, 
and all the constables were very anxious 
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now that they should be relieved from 
the necessity of going to a place which 
was to them a sort of Black Hole. 
Many constables had told him that they 
would rather leave than go to it in any 
ease of serious illness. There was a 
Government inquiry in 1878-79, and 
what was the result of it? It was the 
Dublin Hospital Committee, consisting 
almost exclusively of doctors, with some 
Members of the Dublin Corporation. 
They held an inquiry with closed doors, 
and suppressed all knowledge of the 
grave charges. Not one sub-inspector, 
neither Carter nor O’Brien, knew any- 
thing whatever of this taking place 
until after it had been held, or 20 persons 
would have been ready to come and give 
evidence against the hospital. No one, 
however, was acquainted with the fact 
that the inquiry was to be held, except- 
ing the doctors. 

Dr. LYONS said, as the name of a 
great Dublin institution had been men- 
tioned, he wished to say that it was an 
institution which was well known through- 
out the medical world as a great medical 
school; and the names of Mr. Cusack and 
Sir Henry Marsh in the past, and of 
Robert Macdonnell and Dr. Grimshawe, 
the present Registrar General, who were 
amongst the officers of the institution on 
the occasion in question, were alone suffi- 
cient guarantee for the way in which it 
was managed. He might also mention 
that it was managed by a Board of gen- 
tlemen of very distinguished position, 
among whom were Sir Ralph Cusack, 
some of the chief Judges, and some of 
the most leading citizens, who took a 
great deal of pains to look after it. He 
had been thoroughly familiar with its 
working for a great many years ; and he 
was in a position to state that the general 
control and treatment of the patients had, 
for a long series of years, been conducted 
in the most satisfactory way. With re- 
gard to this case with which the hon. 
Member had become acquainted, and of 
which he had got some knowledge on a 
“gra occasion, it was complicated 

y a great many details. Without going 
into matters which it would be entirely 
improper to discuss, it would be quite 
impossible to lay the whole merits of the 
case before such an audience as that 
which he was addressing. He would 
not undertake to say there might not 
have been some reason, in that individual 
case, for calling attention to these mat- 
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ters; but, from avery long acquaintance 
with the institution, he could say that 
it had been managed in a way highly 
creditable to all concerned, and he could 
only believe that it was by some ex- 
ceptional circumstances that any such 
things had occurred as those to which 
reference had been made. He did not 
understand how it could be that a 
patient should be placed on the floor in 
an institution where there was an abun- 
dance of beds of recent construction, and 
with every comfort provided for the 
benefit of the persons who came in. No 
one could imagine that in a hospital of 
that kind cruelty would be gratuitously 
practised on a patient. With regard to 
the making of the post-mortem examina- 
tions, he said, without hesitation, that 
the hon. Member would find it extremely 
difficult to prove that such a system was 
carried out over a number of years in 
the manner referred to. They all knew 
that in many cases of death from obscure 
disease it was desirable; and, in many 
cases, the friends and families of the 
patients were the first not only to assent, 
but to request that an examination should 
be made. In this particular instance 
it was perfectly unavoidable, considering 
the various questions that arose, and the 
charges that were launched against the 
institution. He could not allow that 
discussion to go on without bearing his 
humble testimony, from close and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the medical staff 
in past times, and all who were at pre- 
sent officers of the institution, to the 
very great zeal, attention, and thorough- 
ness with which the general management 
of the institution was conducted. He 
supposed there was no institution in the 
world, no matter how managed or looked 
after, in which absolute security could 
be given that there was no want of 
attention to the necessities of some rare 
and individual case. This, he believed, 
was an exceptional case; and he was 
convinced that anything of the kind 
alleged should be a general rule was 
impossible. He was quite ready to main- 
tain that there was no truth in any charge 
of that kind; and if any question arose 
as to the propriety of admitting the 
Royal Irish Constabulary into the various 
Dublin hospitals he would feel that that 
was very desirable. He was connected 
with large Irish hospitals into which the 
Metropolitan Police were allowed to go, 
selecting the hospital to which they de- 
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sired to be sent He had to do with 
very large numbers of these Irish forces, 
and he knew that they reported very 
favourably of all institutions in which 
they were treated. He did not see any 
reason why the Royal Irish Constabulary 
should not enjoy a similar privilege ; and 
he thought no technical objection should 
be allowed to stand in the way of bring- 
ing on the proposal. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
now heard both sides of the case, and 
he would endeavour to get at the facts, 
and especially as to the statement of the 
hon. Member that the Constabulary were 
deprived of hospital treatment, unless 
they paid more than other constables did 
in the Dublin police. He thought, pro- 
bably, it would turn out that the hon. 
Member had stated an isolated case. He 
must ask, however, what was the Ques- 
tion before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That I do now 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, if they 
had not better get rid of that Question 
first ? : 

Mz. CALLAN said, that, so far from 
this being an isolated case, every hon. 
Member from Dublin was perfectly well 
acquainted with it, for that case had at- 
tracted great attention in Ireland, and 
it was universally regarded as an ex- 
ample of the system that prevailed in 
their hospitals. The name of a learned 
and eminent medical practitioner had 
been mentioned, in order to throw the 
light of his character over the hospital 
mismanagement; but that Gentleman 
had withdrawn from the hospital, and 
so there was nothing gained by that. 
Everything was in a scene of the most 
thorough and complete disorder. With 
regard to the post mortems, they had 
been made for 15 years, without leave, 
either from the constable or the authori- 
ties, or the friends of the deceased. Of 
course, as the Metropolitan Police had 
these advantages for 7s. a-week, he 
could not see that there was any good 
or valid reason why the same advan- 
tages should not be given to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary at the same pay- 
ments. Besides this question there 
arose the question of religion; and he 
really did not see why a force which was 
composed in three parts out of four of 
Catholics should be deprived of the op- 
portunity of enjoying the ministrations 
of its own ministers. He did hope that 
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the right hon. Gentleman would suc- 
ceed in arranging so that constables 
should be allowed to go to Catholic hos- 
pitals, where they would be attended by 
nurses of their own religion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
suggest that the hon. Member should 
call on him if he was in Office when they 
got back again, and should arrange to 
immediately ask him a Question in'the 
House upon the point. By that time, 
he would be in a position to tell him 
whether a change ought to be made or 
not. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would put a 
memorandum of the facts before the Chief 
Secretary, and he might add that he spoke 
on thisquestion at the request of upwards 
of 50 Members of the force, whose letters 
he had in his pocket and in his locker in 
the Lobby at the present moment. He 
did hope that no undue action of his 
would injure his clients in what they 
called a private grievance. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 12; 
Noes 64: Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
No. 148.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
a serious question to ask the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India as to 
some news he had just read in the 
papers of that day. In order to put 
himself in Order, he would move to re- 
port Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must follow the 
ruling laid down in previous Com- 
mittees ; and I must refuse to allow, on a 
Motion to report Progress, questions to 
be put in connection with Business not 
before the Committee. 

Mr, A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
would move that the Chairman do report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again, and 
the reason why he wished that they 
should report Progress was that he 
wanted himself to leave the House in 
order to satisfy himself, as he could not 
put a Question to the Secretary of State 
for India, whether the news from India in 
The Standard had any foundation in fact 
or not? Hevery much hoped the Com- 
mittee would allow them to adjourn, in 
order that the sources of that matter 
might be inquired into by other Mem- 
bers besides himself. He believed the 
statement made in Zhe Standard was ex- 
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ceedingly serious as to General Roberts 
being obliged to stop on his march in 
consequence of a mutiny of the troops. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
und ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
exceedingly sorry if there was any bad 
news; but he really thought the hon. and 
learned Member was hardly treating the 
matter seriously. It was quite clear if 
he wished to read the news he could 
do it, and he could certainly be spared 
for five or ten minutes from that Com- 
mittee. It was surely hardly worthy of 
them that such an excuse for a Motion 
should be put forward; and he hoped 
the example would be followed which 
had been set by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), and that a really 
useful discussion of the important matter 
of the Constabulary Vote might be 
allowed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the news which 
had been received that day from India 
did give them an additional reason for 
reporting Progress, because it appeared 
that no statement could be made while 
the House was in Committee ; and, in his 
opinion, a statement should be made on 
the state of affairs in India with as little 
delay as possible, and they ought to 
obtain from the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India in reference to 
this matter 

Mr. MAGNIAC: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I wish to ask whether your ruling 
is good or bad; and if it is good, whe- 
ther it is proper that hon. Members 
should be allowed to refer to subjects 
utterly and totally unconnected with this 
question ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he had already 
required the hon. Member to confine 
himself to the Question with which the 
Committee had to deal, and he had 
already once called his attention to this 
matter. 

Mr. PARNELL said, if he was in 
Order, he was going to suggest that Pro- 
gress should be reported temporarily, in 
order that they might have a statement 
upon this subject, and then, afterwards, 
Committee might be resumed. Of course, 
then, the question would remain un- 
changed as to what the Committee pro- 
posed to do with reference to this Busi- 
ness. The situation was unchanged, as 
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far as he and his hon. Friends were con- 
cerned, although many of them had 
been deprived of their rest and sleep by 
the action of the Government—action 
which, as they submitted, was utterly 
unnecessary for the purpose which they 
had in view, the expedition of Public 
Business — Business which he would 
maintain would be better provided for 
according to their Motion to report Pro- 
gress. Had that been agreed to at 1 
o’clock they would have been enabled to 
go away, and to come back ready to con- 
sider the Votes fairly that evening, 
instead of being in a position in which 
they did not know exactly how they 
stood. Propositions were made before 
the noble Lord returned to his place, of 
such a charater as to be satisfactory to 
himself, and not merely to himself, but 
t6 some hon. Members on the side of 
the noble Lord, so much so, that several 
who had been supporters of the noble 
Lord during the night in the Division 
Lobby voted with him in one division, 
and afterwards refused to take any far- 
ther part in supporting the Government. 
That was a very remarkable fact, and 
should be made known, because it should 
be understood that the responsibility of 
rejecting the proposal he had made 
rested upon the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
I do not know 
Tasked 
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what proposition he has made. 
him what offer he had made. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it originated in 
a request from him. The proposition 
they then made was of such a character 
as to induce a considerable number of 
Members—[Mr. Warton: No; only 
four.|—who had been supporting the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to show that 
they thought his offer was a reasonable 
one and ought to be accepted. So much 
did they think so that they retired from 
the Committee, and refused to support 
the Government any longer. It was de- 
sirable that that statement should go 
forth, in order to show how thoroughly 
they had put themselves in the right 
during that night, and how willing they 
had shown themselves to be to agree to 
any compromise that could honourably 
be accepted. He regretted that that 
compromise had not been accepted, be- 
cause the result was that they stood 
where they were now. 

THe Marovess or HARTINGTON 
said, if the argument which was adduced 
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by the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) was seri- 
ously put forward, he thought, without 
infringing any Rule of Committee, he 
might answer that argument by one 
word—by saying that he was not in a 
position to give the Committee any in- 
formation with respect to affairs in Af- 
ghanistan which they were not able to 
obtain within the walls of that House; 
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and, therefore, on that ground, there | 


was no reason for the adjournment of 
the debate. With reference to what had 
just been said, he was in the House 
until 7 o’clock, and he failed wholly to 
understand what the nature of the offer 
was. Ifanything had been said since he 
had been there of a more definite charac- 
ter, he still did not wish unnecessarily to 
prolong this extremely unsatisfactor 
state of things. Ifthe hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) could inform 
him what was the nature of the proposi- 
tion which he wished to make, he could 
assure him that he would give it his best 
consideration. 

Mr. WARTON wished to say just one 
word. The hon. Member had just stated 
that he was supported by a considerable 
number of Members of the Government 
after one of the divisions. He took a 
note of all the divisions, and the number 
which voted in each of them. In the 
fourth division, 11 voted with the hon. 
Member, there being 91 on the other 
side. In the next division they had 
added four, and it was 15 to 87; while, 
in the next, there were 88 to the same 
number of 11. 

Mr. PARNELL said, as there seemed 
to be some inexplicable desire on the 
part of right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench to hear once again a 
proposition which he had several times 
already made, and which, as he thought, 
was thoroughly understood by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary— 
and which he certainly might communi- 
cate to the noble Lord by his side—as he 
did not wish to appear discourteous in 
refusing the request of so many hon. 
Members who had not been there during 
the night, and were desirous of learning 
what was proposed, he would only say 
that his proposition was that the Go- 
vernment should report Progress, and 
that his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
having agreed to postpone his Motion in 
favour of the Government, and the hon. 
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Member for the County of Louth (Mr. 
Callan) having also agreed to postpone 
his Motion in favour of the Government, 
that then Supply should be put down. 
He forgot the exact words that he used ; 
but he believed he said that they would 
then proceed with a fair and bond fide 
discussion of the question. At the same 
time, he could not answer for the hon. 
Members who were absent; and he could 
not say for them, in consequence, that the 
Votes would be finished on Friday night. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that 
really the hon. Member must think that 
they who sat on that side of the House 
were fools, or so weak-minded and pur- 
poseless as to have no firmness, or else 
he would not have made the proposition 
that he had been making. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped he 
might interpose for a moment. He 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
would see that after he had been ex- 
plaining his proposal made during the 
night in the absence of the noble Lord, 
it was scarcely for the hon. and learned 
Member to criticize his conduct in re- 
peating, to the best of his recollection, 
the proposition he originally made. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
did not care so much what the hon. 
Member said now, but what he had said 
over and over again in the course of 
that discussion. He had been there 
during the night, and he had heard what 
had been going on from beginning to 
end, and he had never heard any pro- 
position from the other side of the House 
which any sensible man could think 
worthy of acceptance, or even considera- 
tion. If they were prepared on that 
side of the House to surrender at dis- 
cretion, the hon. Member had just given 
them an opportunity of doing so; but 
nothing more than that had they ever 
had offered to them during the whole 
course of that discussion. The Chief 
Secretary had been asked, over and over 
again, to give a pledge of some sort, and 
he had absolutely refused to give any, or 
to agree to any of the proposals sug- 
gested. The discussion was, therefore, 
continued with the object of compelling 
the Government to do what they had 
declared they could not do. Beyond 
this, nothing definite had been pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Gork 
(Mr. Parnell). The only promise he 
had made from beginning to end was 
that he would undertake that the dis- 
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cussion on the Estimates should be a 


fair discussion. He thought, at first, 
that that was a fair proposal; but it 
soon appeared that it meant nothing, as 
the hon. Member immediately added 
that he considered the discussion which 
continued all through the night was a 
fair discussion. What, then, did this 
question of terms mean? It only meant 
that the hon. Gentleman would be pre- 
pared to continue the discussion in the 
same spirit as that which he was now 
exhibiting. He was very sorry to find 
himself opposed to Irish Members, with 
whom he sympathized in many things; 
but he did feel keenly that the dignity 
of the House was at stake, and that 
they were bound, as individual Mem- 
bers, to stand by the House and its 
proceedings, and to show the country at 


large that they would do their best to|- 


carry on the discussion like sensible 
men, and not like a lot of schoolboys, 
making themselves ridiculous and a 
laughing-stock to the country. He hoped 
that the Government would stand firm, 
until they found that hon. Members on the 
other side were prepared to discuss the 
matter fairly. That would be by far the 
better course. They had got a week be- 
fore them. He was quite content to 
remain there discussing the Votes as 
long as they liked; but he had had 
enough of the Obstructionist tactics, of 
frequent divisions and speaking against 
time, in order to carry, by terrorism, 
what they could not expect to carry by 
fair means. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
thathehad not been presentright through 
the night; but he had heard what had 
recently taken place. He quite agreed 
that this was a matter in which the 
honour of the House was concerned, and 
upon which it was right that any hon. 
Member who had a remark to make 
should make it. He did not express an 
opinion as to what had been going on 
during the night, although he had been 
informed by his hon. Friend beside him, 
who had been present, of the general 
character of the discussion that had been 
going on. But he was rather induced to 
rise by what had fallen from the hon. 
Member from the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). As he understood him, his 
proposal was, that if the Government 
would agree to report Progress, he, and 
those with whom he was acting, would 
be prepared to proceed that evening with 
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a fair discussion of the Vote. What he 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) wished to know 
was, whether that implied that the dis- 
cussion they had had that night had not 
been a fair discussion? If the hon. 
Member meant to imply that the discus- 
sion which had taken place during the 
night had not been of a fair charac- 
ter, it was well that the Committee 
should understand that. If the hon. 
Member admitted that the discussion 
which had taken place during the night 
had not been a fair one, the admission 
was of a very serious character, and one 
which the Committee ought to take no- 
tice of. He did not understand, even 
now, what the hon. Member really pro- 
posed; but it did appear to him that 
his proposal, in its present form, was 
utterly impracticable. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had attempted 
to draw an unfair inference from what 
had been said by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork, which, in 
his opinion, the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber did not bear. The discussion during 
the night had been confined entirely to 
the Vote, in which the noble Lord the 
Member for Haverfordwest (Lord Ken- 
sington) stated that the Government 
were prepared to have recourse to phy- 
sical force. Up to that time there had 
been a very fair discussion, so much 
so, that they had been complimented 
upon it by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. But, after the statement of the 
noble Lord, the discussion that had 
taken place had not been upon the 
Estimates, but upon Motions for adjourn- 
ment; and what his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork had 
pledged himself to use his influence to 
bring about was, that next evening at 
9 o’clock there should be a fair bond 
Jide discussion upon the Estimates, and 
not upon Motions for adjournment. 
The words made use of by the hon. 
Member had been ‘“ fair and bond fide 
discussion on the Estimates ;’’ and that 
did not imply, in his opinion, that up to 
the present time the Irish Members had 
been discussing these Estimates unfairly. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had said that 
the proposals made by Irish Members 
had been such as no man of sense could 
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had been made by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, with the view of ter- 
minating the discussion, had been re- 
commended for the acceptance of the 
Committee by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
and also by the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Barran), who, with all respect to 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd), he must say he thought were 
three men of as good sense as himself. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) had also sug- 
gested that the Government should 
accept the compromise offered by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
Here, therefore, were four Gentlemen, 
supporters of the Government, eminent 
for their ability and good sense, who 
had declared, in unhesitating terms, 
that the proposition made by his hon. 
Friend ought to be accepted by the 
Government. A very significant change 
of front had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary the 
moment that he saw his supporters come 
into the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was on the point of coming to an 
arrangement, when he suddenly rose and 
said he saw daylight—that the reporters 
had returned, and that he was quite 
prepared to goon. It was just like a 
man in a dark place, who suddenly 
emerged into daylight, declaring that he 
was not afraid. Throughout the night 
his advice had been in the direction of 
conciliation and adjustment ; but a sig- 


nificant change of front on the Treasury | [ 


Bench had made that conciliation ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, no doubt unintentionally, the hon. 
and learned Member who had just sat 
down had very much misinterpreted the 
language of his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The lan- 
guage of his right hon. Friend had been 
entirely good-humoured and conciliatory, 
and it was only when it was found im- 
possible to come to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement that he had proposed to 
continue the discussion. They had 
heard a great deal about the proposition 
which the Government ought to have 
accepted. He had been trying to make 
out what that proposition was, and he 
thought it was extremely desirable that 
they should hear from the author what 
the proposition exactly was. At the 
material part of it the hon. Member 
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himself hesitated for two minutes, and 
it was obvious that he was not very clear 
in his own mind upon the subject. 
What was that proposition? The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had said 
that if the Government would adjourn 
now, then they could have a fair and 
bond fide discussion upon the Estimates. 
[Mr. Parnett: I said that that was 
the proposition originally made.] He 
(Sir William Harcourt) said that that 
was the proposition made by the hon. 
Gentleman, that there should be a fair 
and bond fide discussion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition had fairly said—‘‘Do you 
mean that the discussion we have had has 
not been bond fide and fair? Do you 
mean to have such a discussion as we 
have had, or something different? Are 
you proposing to us to have such a dis- 
cussion as we had last night, or do you 
mean that last night we did not have a 
fair and bond fide discussion.” If it 
were meant that there was to be such a 
discussion as there was last night, then 
that was not a fair and reasonable pro- 
posal; and, on the other hand, if the 
hon. Member meant that there should 
not be such a discussion as they had last 
night, then he admitted that they had 
not had a fair and reasonable discussion. 
The hon. Member also said that he 
could not answer for hon. Members 
adopting the same course as he did. 
It was very curious that he could not 
answer for his Friends agreeing to have 
a full and fair and bond fide discussion. 
Mr. Parnett: That is an entire mis- 
representation.] He (Sir William Har- 
court) was very glad to hear that that 
was not what the hon. Member meant. 
He had said he was unable to give an 
undertaking that his Friends who were 
absent would agree that there should 
be a full, and fair, and bond fide discus- 
sion on the Estimates that night. The 
hon. Member said he could not answer 
for those who were absent, nor was he 
prepared to promise to use his influence 
with his absent Friends that they should 
have a fair and bond fide discussion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not in 
the House at the time he made that pro- 

osal. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he was in the House before 
8 o'clock, and he heard the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork make that 





statement. The hon. Member was asked 
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whether he would go as far as to say 
that he would induce his absent Friends, 
when they returned, to agree to enter 
into a fair, bond fide discussion, and he 
refused to do so. [Mr. Parne.u: 
No!}] What was the thing he said? 
He could not undertake to use his in- 
fluence to induce his Friends to do so? 
What was it that the hon. Gentleman 
was willing to do? What was it that 
the hon. Gentlemen who were absent 
could not be pledged to? The hon. 
Members who were present were willing, 
as he understood, to enter into the ques- 
tion that the discussion should be closed 
that night. [Mr. Parnett: No!] 
The moment that he made the proposi- 
tion it was contradicted by the hon. 
Member ; but that was certainly the way 
it was understood by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), and the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood), and the ground on 
which they recommended it to the ac- 
ceptance of the Government. The Com- 
mittee ought to know what the proposal 
of the hon. Member was. There was 
something which the hon. Member for 
the City of Oork was unwilling to 
undertake on behalf of his Friends, 
and he wanted to know what that 
was. If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
knew what that proposition was, he 
should like to hear it from him. Now 
that the hon. Members for whom the 
hon. Member was unable to promise 
and vow anything in their name were 

resent, it would be well that the hon. 

ember should consult them as to their 
agreeing to what he was unable to 
pledge himself to. Ifthe hon. Member 
would do that, and communicate the re- 
sult to the Committee, the Government 
would then know what the proposition 
was which it was unreasonable on their 
part not to accept. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the pro- 
posal made was, that if the debate were 
adjourned and Progress were reported, 
there would be a probability of closing 
the debate thatnight. Hedid not think 
there was any such probability. In his 
opinion, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork made a very fair proposal by say- 
ing that, so far as he was concerned, he 
would undertake that there should be 
a fair discussion. How far that discus- 
sion might extend he could not pledge 
himself, because the matter depended 
on other persons for whom he was not 
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responsible. It was perfectly right for 


|him to draw a line there, because a 


number of persons might interpose in 
that discussion, and it might be pro- 
tracted either by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, or by others, for the purpose of 
trying to involve the hon. Member in a 
breach of his undertaking. He thought 
his hon. Friend was perfectly right not 
to place himself at the mercy of any 
hon. Member; but the hon. Member 
did promise, and he (Dr. Commins) 
promised for himself that nothing but 
what was fair should take place ; that if 
the discussion was protracted beyond 
that night, it would not be by the action 
of the hon. Members from Ireland then 
present. Everything had been done to 
involve his hon. Friend in a maze of 
contradiction, and throw upon him the 
responsibility for the discussion which 
had been wasted. Something had been 
said about unwillingness of one side or 
the other to have a fair discussion. He 
should like to know who were the parties 
that were unwilling to have a fair discus- 
sion. They had divided by 11 against 91 
in favour of having a fair discussion, 
and at 10 o’clock in the morning they 
were contending for the same thing. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, having refreshed himself with 
sleep, had come again into the House, 
and had sent out the Minister who 
was responsible for those Votes, and 
then tried to force the Committee to 
go on with the discussion. He was 
at a loss to know if that was fairness, or 
had the least approach to fairness. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to have their 
own notions as to fairness, and some 
seemed to have their own notions with 
regard to good sense. He could not help 
saying that he preferred the folly of the 
four hon. Gentlemen whose names had 
been mentioned to the presumed good 
sense of the other 91 hon. Members. 
The responsibility for this waste of time 
was upon the Government, and the Irish 
Members had not wasted one moment. 
What they were anxious for was to have 
a perfectly full and fair discussion of 
this momentous and important question. 
They had discussed it fairly, and they 
had not avoided the discussion ; but the 
appeal from reason to brute force had 
come from the other side. There, ap- 
parently, the discussion now rested, and 
it seemed to him that the good sense was 
entirely on the side of Irish Members. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if the absence of his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was to prevent the Irish Members from 
returning to the discussion of the Irish 
Estimates they need not entertain any 
uneasy feeling, as his right hon. Friend 
was close to the House, and was willing 
to proceed with the discussion at any 
moment. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had said that 
he was not able to pledge himself for 
his hon. Friends who were. absent, but 
they were now present. He did not un- 
derstand why they were unwilling to 
enter into a fair discussion of the Esti- 
mates then. They were told that if the 
debate were adjourned there would be 
a fair discussion at 9 o’clock that even- 
ing. If the hon. Members present would 
undertake to go on with the Estimates 
at 9 o’clock, and discuss them fairly then, 
the Government would be prepared to 
accept the proposal. But the proposal 
made last night was one which it was 
impossible to accept. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, so far 
as he was concerned, he was willing that 
there should be a perfectly fair discussion 
that night at 9 o’clock. It was extremely 
likely that the course could be taken by 
all his hon. Friends who would come 
into the House; but further than. that 
he could not go. He would say, on be- 
behalf of himself and his hon. Friends, 
that they would discuss the Estimates 
perfectly bond fide, and would do nothing 
for the sake of Obstruction, and that 
they would not give the topic one mo- 
ment’s consideration more than it de- 
served. They were asked to promise 
that the discussion would be terminated 
that night. Was it proposed that the 
entire Irish Estimates should be adopted 
as well as the Constabulary? He did 
not know whether that was a proposition 
or not; but they were asked to impose 
upon themselves what amounted to a 
cléture. They were asked to bind them- 
selves that not only the discussion upon 
the Constabulary, but upon all the other 
Irish Estimates, might be brought to a 
close that night. He thought that was 
the most unconstitutional suggestion he 
had ever heard made. He was glad to 
see the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in his place again ; 
and he could assure him that, in the 
opinion of his hon. Friends then present, 
the discussion of these Estimates had 
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imposed upon them laborious duties. He 
did not think that the Government real- 
ized the aig dao of this Constabulary 
question. They were anxious that public 
opinion in England should be thoroughly 
aroused on the subject; and they did not 
think the discussion that they yet had 
was calculated to thoroughly impress the 
body of the people of England with their 
views. He did not know whether the 
action of the Government, in refusing to 
give an assurance with regard to the 
Constabulary, was an instance of the 
exercise they would make of their powers 
during the coming autumn. The Con- 
stabulary was maintained solely for the 
purpose of maintaining the odious and 
unjust land system. All the earlier op- 
pressive measures adopted with regard 
to Ireland had been directed solely to the 
maintenance of the land system. They 
had tried the drum-head court martials ; 
they had tried Orange ascendancy; and 
they had tried packed juries. But they 
had been obliged, not by the force of 
the Irish people, not by the opinion of 
Europe, but by the common sense of the 
English people, to abandon all these 
various schemes to obtain a settlement 
of the Irish Land Question, and now 
they were driven back upon the Irish 
Constabulary to maintain that system. 
They knew that as soon as—he would 
not say that the force was disarmed — 
that land force was about to be disarmed, 
that the landlords would consent to just 
Land Laws. But from the wayin which 
their overtures for free discussion had been 
received, they could not hope that their 
efforts would meet, as yet, with success ; 
but as soon as they could obtain an as- 
surance that this armed force would be 
removed there would be no necessity for 
its employment. It was not that the 
Irish Members had any sympathy with 
such scenes as had been enacted that 
night. But this was the only means by 
which they could enforce their case upon 
the House. The moment that the Irish 
landlords, who now relied upon the 
policemen as they formerly relied upon a 
packed jury, knew that the armed Con- 
stabulary was no longer to be employed 
to enforce their unjust claims, that mo- 
ment would the Irish landlords consent 
to do a final act of justice to remove the 
present unjust and oppressive land system. 
It was by means of the land system that 
the Irish landlord had fattened upon the 
marrow of theIrish people. They could 
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not let this question rest where it was. 
It was the kernel of all Irish questions. 
What they asked the Government was 
to do justice to the Irish people, and to 
rely upon a civil force for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had been satisfied to sit that night sup- 
porting the Government throughout 
every division. He could not approve 
of the course taken by his hon. Friend 
opposite. He wished to say a word with 
regard to what had fallen from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. He must also bear testimony 
to the admirable courtesy and fairness 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had con- 
ducted this debate, and he desired to add 
his acknowledgments to those which he 
had received from every side. He might 
also bear testimony to the impression of 
candour and fairness which the conduct 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had left upon his mind. With regard 
to the statement made at an earlier hour 
that morning, the hon. Member gave 
him the impression that he was endea- 
vouring to put the Committee in posses- 
sion of the facts at his disposal. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had admitted that 
it was impossible, with regard to the 
Vote at present before the Committee, to 
take any course finally but to accept it; 
but he must express the hope that at 
some future time, however, the Con- 
stabulary Force would be organized on 
a proper police basis. With regard to 
the Land Question, he must say that he 
was as earnest as any hon. Member in 
the desire to see a thorough reform take 
place in that direction. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that it 
appeared to him that discussion had 
gone on for some time, from suspicion 
and distrust of the Irish Members on 
the part of the Government and some 
other Members of the House. It had 
been again and again attempted to push 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
into a corner, and to make him utter 
words which he did not wish todo. He 
merely rose for the purpose of saying 
that if there had been a little more trust 
and a little more candour exhibited ‘to- 
wards the Irish Members, in his opinion, 
that scene would have come to an end 
long since. The sooner it was brought 
to an end the better would it be for them 
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all. He wished to add his testimony to 
the admirable good temper displayed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland throughout these 
trying scenes. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 20 ; 
Noes 84: Majority 64.— (Div. List, 
No. 144.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLON said, he begged to move 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair. As much had been said on the 
question of continuing or not continuing 
that discussion upon the Constabulary 
Vote, he should like to ask what the ob- 
ject of the discussion was? The object 
of the discussion was, as he understood 
it, to impress the importance of that 
question on the attention of the Com- 
mittee. It was quite true that a great 
deal had been said upon these Benches 
upon the subject of the Irish Consta- 
bulary; but he hardly thought that the 
discussion had been of such a character 
as would be considered satisfactory by 
Irish Members. He desired to point out 
that they had not had any assurance that 
the Government recognized the force of 
their objections to the Constabulary, and 
that they had given no pledge that the 
Constabulary should be organized upon 
a proper footing. It had been said from 
the Treasury Benches, and from other 
Liberal Benches, that this Vote could 
not be refused, and that as much had 
been admitted on the other side; but he, 
for one, never acknowledged that that 
was the case. What he had said was, 
that he had desired to see the Constabu- 
lary reduced one-half, and its arms taken 
from it, and the force upon a footing of 
proper police. He stated that his reasons 
for that were, that the moment it was 
done the cause of agrarian outrage would 
be removed. The Government had ex- 
pressed its desire to continue the police 
force on the ground of necessity for the 
security of the peace. He was acquainted 
with a large number of the tenantry of 
Ireland; and he could unhesitatingly say 
that if the police force were disarmed, and 
its number reduced by one-half, he would 
answer for the peace of Ireland for the 
next three months. That might seem a 
ridiculous proposition to anyone who was 
unacquainted with Ireland. The fact 
was, that peace and order were not main- 
tained in Ireland now—a social war now 
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prevailed in Ireland—and he thought it 
was not unworthy of that House to con- 
sider measures which the Representatives 
of the Irish tenantry stated would pre- 
serve peace and order in Ireland. Of 
course, hon. Gentlemen might consider 
that that was not a subject worthy the 
attention of English Members. But this 
was a matter which struck at the root of 
the difficulty that arose between English 
and Irish Members. This was the most 
worthy subject that had been brought 
before the notice of the House during 
the whole year. The question now was, 
whether they should be afforded an 
opportunity of discussing this subject 
further. The Government had taken 
up @ position which he hoped to see 
them recede from before that discussion 
ended. He hoped to see English Mem- 
bers act in accordance with the promises 
made by them at the last General Elec- 
tion to their constituents. He trusted 
that something would be done with re- 
gard to this question further than merely 
silencing the Irish Members. English 
Members should consider that if a ma- 
jority of the English representation, or 
even a minority, entered upon a par- 
ticular course, such as that upon which 
Irish Members were embarked, no Go- 
vernment would consider itself justified 
in refusing to listen to their complaints. 
The Government would certainly feel 
that Members who had entered upon 
such a course must be backed up by the 
feeling of their constituents, and they 
would endeavour to comply with the 
views they put forward. But when a 
course of action was taken by Irish 
Members it was not met in that way by 
the Government. Certainly, public opi- 
nion in Ireland would approve of the 
course which the Irish Members had 
adopted. It would insist that these Votes 
should be discussed at the fullest length, 
so long as a ray of hope remained 
that it might result in some concession 
from the Treasury Bench. The Trea- 
sury Bench, so far from making any 
concession, had withdrawn another con- 
cession which it had previously made. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had told 
them that if the law were left as it was 
at present it would be an injustice. It 
should be remembered that the assertion 
came from a man who had more to do 
with the administration of the law in 
Ireland than anyone else. Therefore, 
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until they had some declaration from the 
Treasury Bench as to the course it 
would pursue to prevent injustice, it was 
their duty, so long as they could see any 
hope of effecting good, to endeavour to 
protect their constituents in Ireland from 
the injustice to which they would be 
subjected. It was perfectly well known 
in Ireland that, for the last 20 years, all 
the forces of the Government had been 
brought to bear upon the maintenance 
of law and order; but it had not suc- 
ceeded in preserving human life. But 
within the last few years the National 
Land League had done more to preserve 
law and order in Ireland than the Go- 
vernment with all the forces at its dis- 
a He maintained there had been 
ess sacrifice of life that year, through 
the action of the Land League, than 
there had been in any previous year, 
when all the forces of the Government 
were brought to bear for the preserva- 
tion of peace. If the Land League were 
to withdraw from Ireland their with- 
drawal would be marked by the blood 
of the landlords. The action of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on this subject would 
render it more difficult than ever for the 
Land League to control the action of the 
people. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he frequently exerted 
his utmost influence to restrain the ac- 
tion of the people, and had strained his 
influence to the utmost limit in endea- 
vouring to keep them from committing 
violent outrages, which had been fre- 
quently counselled, but which he had 
always endeavoured to prevent. Was it 
not reasonable to say that if, under those 
circumstances, outrages occurred in Ire- 
land, those who were responsible for 
them were Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
would not take the advice of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. They 
had a double reason for insisting on the 
continuance of this discussion; for the 
right hon. Gentleman who was respon- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government 
would throw the blame on him. If out- 
rages occurred in Ireland, they would 
have to defend themselves against the 
calumny which attributed these out- 
rages to their agitation. In his opinion, 
the blame ought to rest upon the shoul- 
ders of the men who refused to take the 
advice which was tendered them. It 
was their clear right, as he maintained, 
to carry on this discussion so long as 
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they saw any prospect of obtaining any 
result. It was not only their right; 
they were forced to do it, and they con- 
sidered themselves justified in doing so. 
If they did not take this course, the 
persons who sent them to Parliament 
might ask what they did there, and 
what they did say, unless they opposed 
to the utmost of their ability what 
they believed to be the cause of the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland. Hecer- 
tainly thought they would be unworthy 
of their position, and liable to those 
charges being made against them, if 
they, in any way, departed from their 
principles. The action which had been 
taken on this question was sure to meet 
with the utmost approval of his consti- 
tuents, and the Government should re- 
member that in opposing the Consta- 
bulary Vote the Irish Members repre- 
sented a considerable majority of the 
people. It had been asked, what did 
they expect by this discussion? He 
expected that the result would be that 
the Government would come forward 
and give an assurance that the Consta- 
bulary in future should not be used in 
an objectionable way. If they did that 
they would withdraw from this opposi- 
tion; otherwise, they could not allow 
this question to rest. What the Irish 
Members asked was, that the Govern- 
ment should disarm and reduce the per- 
sonnel of the Irish Constabulary. The 
Irish Members would not be contented 
unless some declaration of this kind 
were made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. These were two objects that were 
of great importance to the Irish people, 
and he thought they were of sufficient 
importance to justify the Irish Members 
in availing themselves of the present 
opportunity of continuing the discus- 
sion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.’’—(r. Dillon.) 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
it was satisfactory that at last they 
should have got a definite statement as 
to what the meaning of this opposition 
was. The former statements which had 
been made were somewhat vague, and 
they had failed to obtain from the hon. 
Member for Cork a definite statement of 
the meaning of this protracted discus- 
sion. But now the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) clearly asserted 
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that the discussion was to be continued 
until Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took to disarm the Irish Constabulary. 
Mr. DILLON rose to Order. It was 
very important, in a discussion like this, 
that an hon. Member should not allow 
his words for one moment to be mis- 
construed. What he had stated, most 
distinctly, was that they ought to con- 
tinue the discussion as long as there was 
any hope of obtaining from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government a declaration that 
they would either disarm or reduce the 
Trish Constabulary. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman asserted that he 
(Mr. Dillon) had stated that the discus- 
sion would be continued until the Go- 
vernment disarmed the Constabulary. 
He never made such a statement at all. 
Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT accepted 
the explanation of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary. He gathered from him now 
that one of the objects of the discussion 
was to obtain a declaration from Her 
Majesty’s Government that they would 
disarm the Irish Constabulary. [Mr. 
Ditton: And reduce it.] Yes; and 
reduce it. Now, these were two objects 
which Her Majesty’s Government could 
not concede; and the hon. Member for 
Tipperary must know as well as any- 
body that it was a pledge which it 
was impossible for them to give. The 
hon. Member said that until such a de- 
claration was made it was necessary that 
the Irish Members should continue on 
the course upon which they had already 
embarked, and that they should continue 
this exercise of their right to the ob- 
struction of the ordinary Business of the 
nation. He understood the Irish Mem- 
bers to say that they were taking this 
course in the interests of their consti- 
tuents, who, when they went back again 
to Ireland, would be certain to ask them 
what it was they had been doing in the 
House of Commons. The hon. Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) insinuated 
that he had been exercising a restrain- 
ing influence over his constituents, and 
that there was every chance that Her 
Majesty’s Government would discourage 
or interfere with that restraining in- 
fluence which he and his Friends were 
exercising over their constituents. Now, 
he (Sir William Harcourt) was not going 
to enter into this or other cognate topics 
in reference to matters of Parliamentary 
procedure; but what he understood the 
hon. Member for Cork City still recom- 
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mended as the proper course to be taken 
in regard to this subject was that Parlia- 
ment should paralyze the hands of the 
Government. Ocertainly, it was dis- 
tinctly and clearly the object of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) to 
paralyze the hands of the Government, 
and to obstruct them in obtaining the 
necessary means for carrying on the 
government of the country. If he was 
incorrectly quoting the language of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary, the hon. 
Member was present, and could cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. DILLON was sorry that he was 
compelled once more to rise to Order. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had invited him to correct the language 
he attributed to him, if he had not accu- 
rately reported it. Now, what he (Mr. 
Dillon) had stated was, that the Parlia- 
ment and the people ought to obstruct 
bad laws. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he now understood the hon. Member for 
Tipperary to confine himself to bad 
laws, and to the disarmament and re- 
duction of the Irish Constabulary. The 
question was very distinctly put by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary—Were the 
Irish Constabulary to be disarmed, or 
not? That was a clear and definite 
principle, on which he thought the 
people of this country—indeed, the 

eople of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
and—had already come to a conclusion. 
He was very glad, even now, at 11 
o’clock in. the morning, to find that they 
were not any longer dealing with a 
vague matter, but that there was no 
doubt as to the object of the Irish Mem- 
bers. They had, at last, raised a clear 
and definite issue in the House of Com- 
mons—namely, whether the Irish Con- 
stabulary were to be disarmed, or not. 
That was the object they were fighting 
for. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) clearly put that as the 
issue of the discussion ; and, if it was to 
be continued on this footing, they now 
knew what they were fighting about. 
That was the question upon which the 
House of Commons was called upon to 

ronounce its opinion; and he (Sir 
William Harcourt) left it to the House 
and the country to judge whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were right or 
wrong in the matter. 

Tuz O’DONOGHUE remarked, that 
when the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man rose, he had attributed certain 
words to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). His hon. 
Friend had distinctly repudiated those 
words. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said the meaning which he 
extracted from the words of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary was, that the de- 
bate was to be continued until a pledge 
was extracted from the Government 
that the Irish police would be disarmed. 
Now, what his hon. Friend said was 
that he thought the debate should be 
continued until they had impressed upon 
the English Members the necessity of 
disarming, or, at any rate, reducing, the 
strength of the Irish Constabulary. Not- 
withstanding the denial of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary went on, evidently de- 
termined to deliver a speech which he 
had made up his mind he would de- 
liver. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT begged 
the hon. Member’s pardon. He had en- 
tirely accepted the statement of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary. No doubt, he 
did attribute, in the first instance, to the 
hon. Member for Tipperary an assertion 
that the debate was to be continued un- 
til the Irish Constabulary were disarmed ; 
but he had altered that word ‘‘ until,’’ 
and substituted that the discussion was 
to be continued for the purpose of ob- 
taining from Her Majesty’s Government 
a declaration that they would disarm 
the Irish Constabulary. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, he quite 
understood all that; but, nevertheless, 
it appeared to him that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had 
continued his argument in a manner 
that was not at all justified by any- 
thing that had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary. 
Now, he did hope that the Government 
would not persevere in insisting that the 
Irish Members should give them a pledge 
that the debate was to terminate at any 
particular period. That was a pledge 
which they could not give; and, as had 
already been said by a great number of 
Members, what they really desired 
was, that there should be a full and 
free discussion. All those who had been 
Members of that House for any con- 
siderable time must know that there 
was a period beyondwhichitalk could not 
go. Itrequired no great astuteness to 
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see that there was a close connection 
between the opposition of the Irish 
Members to this Vote and the Irish 
Land Question. The great body of the 
Irish tenant farmers were threatened'with 
the loss of their holdings, and the 
Committee was now asked summarily to 
vote for the maintenance of the force 
that was to be mainly employed in 
assisting the Irish landlords in carrying 
out evictions. They declined to do this, 
and they believed that in taking this 
course they were giving to the Irish 
farmers the best proof they could of 
their loyalty and devotion to their cause. 
The Committee should recollect that, 
although they were sitting there in the 
Metropolis of England, they were the 
Parliament of Ireland; and, notwith- 
standing what a few evenings ago an 
hon. Gentleman on the opposite of the 
House asserted—which hon. Gentleman 
he now saw in his place—there could 
not be the slightest doubt that they 
who sat there represented the people of 
Ireland. Even at that moment, although 
the Irish Members were numerically 
few, they were a much fairer representa- 
tion of the Irish people than hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat on the other side of the 
House. There were at that moment in 
the House some 25 or 30 Irish Mem- 
bers. Well, then, there was nothing 
extraordinary in the course that they 
were taking. No doubt, it might be 
true that things of this kind did not 
take place in former years ; but the Irish 
people were not represented then. Their 
representation was utterly inadequate ; 
and if it had been what it was now, 
what was now taking place would, in 
his opinion, have occurred years ago. 
They now possessed enlarged constituen- 
cies, freer constituencies than they had 
in former years, and the result was that 
the House saw there a body of Members 
resolved, no matter what the inconve- 
nience might be to themselves, to insist 
upon a full and fair discussion of every 
question relating to their country. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he only 
rose in consequence of an observation 
that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). Judging 
from the remarks of the hon. Member, 
it ‘would seem that there had been a 
complete misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of the language he had used. 
The hon. Member represented him as 
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having, a few days since, expressed his 
opinion that the law as it stood was 
injurious to the best interests of Ireland. 
Now, on the occasion referred to, he had 
expressed no opinion whatever on that 
matter. In the course of that discussion 
he had ventured to call attention to the 
irregularity of the proceedings, and to 
the extent to which hon. Members were 
misrepresenting the speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Accordingly, he simply quoted 
the language which his right hon. Friend 
used a night or two before—namely, 
that if the Irish landlords pressed their 
rights to an extreme limit, and so as to 
causea great amount of injustice—which, 
however, his right hon. Friend did not 
anticipate—it would be necessary for 
Her Majesty’s Government to obtain 
further powers to maintain order; and he 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) had 
contended that as this event was ex- 
tremely unlikely to occur, it was simply 
wasting the time of the House to dis- 
cuss what his right hon. Friend said 
might happen if a very improbable 
event were to arise. Passing, however, 
to the matter now under discus- 
sion, the hon. Member for Tipperary 
now declared that the debate should be 
continued until the English Members 
and the English public were properly 
impressed with the views of the Irish 
Members as to the desirability of dis- 
arming the Irish Constabulary. He 
further gathered from the. speech of 
one hon. Gentleman that he was of 
opinion that that force should be re- 
duced by one-half. Now, if this per- 
suasion of the British Members and 
British public was the real object they 
had in view, he would suggest to the 
good sense of the Irish Members that 
the discussion should be taken at once 
when they had the day before them 
and the reporters present, instead of 
being deferred until 9 o’clock in the 
evening, when, after a few hours, the 
reporters would disappear, and the argu- 
ments of the Irish Members opposite 
must, therefore, fail to reach most of 
those whom they desired to convince. 
He, therefore, advised them, without any 
further waste of time to discuss the 
question at issue. 

Strr EDWARD REED wished to say 
a word or two before the discussion 
closed. He desired to point out to the 
Irish Members the position in which the 
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House was placed. They had been told 
two or three weeks ago that a night was 
to be fixed for the discussion of the 
Constabulary Vote. The night selected 
was Monday last, and he had made his 
arrangements to be present, although at 
great personal inconvenience, to listen 
to the discussion on the Irish Estimates. 
He came down on Monday for the pur- 
pose of discussing these Irish Esti. 
mates, and particularly the Constabulary 
Vote, which was, no doubt, a Vote of 
extreme importance, and deserved to 
have full consideration. The English 
Members accordingly came down on 
Monday night with the conviction that 
it was desired to enter into a full and 
free discussion. But what happened ? 
Instead of the Estimates being dis- 
cussed, the hon. Member opposite to 
himself attached so much importance to 
this discussion that he preferred to raise 
a discussion upon a couple of words 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and they 
employed the whole of the evening in 
discussing a subject which had no bear- 
ing on the Irish Estimates at all. Then 
they came down on Tuesday to discuss 
the Irish Estimates, or to hear them dis- 
cussed, and again they were not allowed 
to enter into Committee for the state- 
ments. How could they be expected to 
entertain any sympathy for hon. Mem- 
bers who represented Ireland if they 
were to be treated in this manner, and 
if they were to be brought down there 
night after night for the ostensible pur- 
pose of discussing Estimates, and were 
then to find that the Irish Members 
themselves refused to have them dis- 
cussed, and systematically obstructed 
their discussion? That was the position 
in which the Irish Members had placed 
the House. The English Members were 
interested in the question as well as the 
Irish Members. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) had made an ap- 
peal to them to go into the discussion 
without further waste of time; and he 
(Sir Edward Reed) saw no reason why 
they should not go forward now with the 
discussion. He urged this appeal as an 
English Member who was anxious to 
retain his sympathy for Irish questions, 
and his respect for Irish Members. He 
asked them to allow the Committee to 
discuss the Irish Estimates without fur- 
ther waste of time. 
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Mr. MARUM hoped he would be 
permitted to say a word or two in reply 
to the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward Reed). The hon. Member asked 
them to proceed with the consideration 
of the Estimates; but he (Mr. Marum) 
thought it was unreasonable, after the 
protracted debate which had already 
taken place, that they should be called 
upon now to proceed with the discus- 
sion of the important questions that 
were involved in the Irish Estimates, 
especially in the absence of those who, 
on the part of the Irish Party, had 
charge of the Estimates. The question 
wert, Walt the Committee was the ques- 
tion of adjournment, and he thought it 
was not unreasonable that they should 
ask for the postponement of the debate 
until 9 o’clock, when, in accordance 
with Constitutional practice, they could 
enter upon the real discussion of the 
Estimates. As a new Member of the 
House of Commons, he must confess 
that his experience had not favourably 
impressed him with the manner in which 
Business was conducted. Although he 
was a new Member, yet he had been in 
many deliberative Assemblies before ; 
and he did not think the proceedings of 
the House of Commons during the last 
few hours were calculated to raise the 
House in the estimation of the country, 
He was not afraid of the verdict of 

ublic opinion when it was fairly 
Sromgns to bear upon the attitude of 
hon. Members on that side of the 
House. He was not a bit afraid of the 
public opinion -of Ireland, nor was he 
afraid of that which would be enter- 
tained in England also upon the entire 
transaction. He thought the English 
people would see from what had tran- 
spired that the people of Ireland were 
not without their grievances, and that, 
in insisting upon bringing these ques- 
tions fully before the English public, 
they were simply doing their duty. If, 
in so doing, they put the English Mem- 
bers and Her Majesty’s Government to 
inconvenience, he was very sorry for it. 
Personally, he confessed that it was with 
very great regret he acted, and that he 
and his Colleagues found themselves 
obliged to trespass so much upon the 
patience of the House; but they had 
come there pledged to bring these 
grievances fully before the House of 
Commons, and were they to go back and 
tell the Irish constituencies that they 
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were virtually giving up their functions? 
If they returned to Ireland now in their 
present position they would be obliged to 
say that in the Session—and it was not a 
very short one, for they were now in the 
fourth month of it—they had been able 
to obtain nothing whatever for Irish in- 
terests. All they were doing now wasin 
vindication of Irish sentiments, and en- 
deavouring to impress them thoroughly 
upon the English people; and he en- 
tirely repudiated any idea that they were 
actuated by factious motives. The Obstruc- 
tion had not been initiated by the Irish 
Members; it had been commenced on the 
other side. Human nature was human 
nature, and if they found, as they had 
done, that this kind of treatment of Ire- 
land was going on year after year, and 
that for the last six years all the Irish 
Land Bills were voted down by brute ma- 
jorities—[‘‘ Order! ”]—h ewithdrew that 
word—he did not mean touse any expres- 
sion offensive to the Committee collec- 
tively, or to hon. Members individually, 
and would substitute the words “‘ over- 
whelming majorities ’’—and if he found 
that this course was still persevered in, 
he thought it was only right that they 
should take advantage of every Form of 
the House in order to enable them to 
obtain a full and free discussion of the 
Irish Estimates. His own opinion was 
that the House should adjourn until the 
Irish Party were sufficiently refreshed to 

o through another night. It was only 
air, for they were a small number op- 
posed to a very large number, and he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to afford 
them a fair opportunity of discussing 
their grievances. Of course, they were 
well aware on which side victory would 
lie. They prided themselves upon being 
the first Assembly of had aie in 
Europe ; and, spent the House in 
that lighi, he thought that what he 
asked was nvt unreasonable, and that 
there should, at any rate, be an adjourn- 
ment until the evening. The Irish 
Party would then be ready to enter 
into a full and fair discussion of these 
important Estimates, the importance 
of which could not be conceived or 
thoroughly appreciated by English 
Members. He admitted that ja tah 
order must be preserved in Ireland; 
but, at the same time, after the action of 
the Government, and the manner in 
which they had been thwarted in ‘‘an- 
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other place,” it was not unreasonable 
that they should wish to have a certain 
understanding as to what was to be the 
course taken in the matter. This, he 
said, was a question of mere adjourn- 
ment, and he would reserve his observa- 
tions upon the main issue—namely, the 
Conbta baller Estimates—until that sub- 
ject was properly and actually before the 
Committee. He begged to remind them 
that he had not yet an opportunity of 
stating his views upon the nature of the 
so-called civil administration of Ireland, 
which was, in reality, military rule. 

Mr. LITTON hoped that the Com- 
mittee would allow him to read two or 
three lines he had received from one of 
his constituents in the County of Tyrone. 
The gentleman in question wrote to him 
as followed :— 


“Sir, I have been charged by a number of 
your supporters to tender to you their sincere 
thanks for the very efficient and manly speech 
which you delivered in the House of Commons 
last evening.”” 


That was not the part he wished to call 
attention to, but rather to what fol- 
lows :— 

“Tt is high time that the English Govern- 
ment and the English people should learn that 


the self-designated Irish Parliamentary Party do 
not represent the opinions of the Irish people.” 


There were two dashes under the words 
**do not.” 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was utterly at a loss to understand what 
it was that the Irish Members wanted. 
If there was really anything serious in 
the Estimates which they wanted to dis- 
cuss, he gathered now that they wanted 
some declaration from Her Majesty’s 
Government of their intention to disalia 
and reduce the Irish Constabulary. He 
had listened with attention to the very 
able and important speech delivered by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. John Bright), and it seemed to 
him that it was quite impossible Irish 
Members could desire Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make any more straightfor- 
ward and plain declaration. The right 
hon. Gentleman was a most important 
Member of the Cabinet, and a most im- 
portant Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and he presumed that the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke in the name 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman showed them what 
it was they had already obtained from 
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Her Majesty’s Government in the state 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and in regard to the Land Ques- 
tion. This Land Question formed in 
Ireland a real grievance, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland pointed out that the Govern- 
ment recognized it as such, and that 
they hoped to be able to remedy it. But, 
he had said, Irish Representatives must 
know very well that while there was dis- 
content—while that grievance existed 
and was keenly felt—the Government 
could not permit the disarmament of the 
Constabulary ; but when peace and con- 
tentment prevailed in the country then 
they might adopt the desired measure. 
This was an important statement from a 
very important Member; and if it did not 
satisfy Irish Membors it really seemed 
to him that nothing would. They could 
not expect the Government to go farther 
than this. He agreed with what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster that the concession of free election 
to the Irish people, until there was con- 
tentment in the Island, was profitless, 
and that, until the people were content, 
the concession of real trial by jury was 
without avail. Free elections had only 
tended to the greater disturbance of the 
people, and they would remain disturbed 
and discontented until they had a satis- 
factory Land Act. The land grievance 
was a great and substantial one, and the 
Government had given them to under- 
stand that they hoped to be able to deal 
with it, and that they hoped the day 
would come when the land would be 
held by the people. This he took to be 
the gist of the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. If the land of 
Ireland belonged to the people, and 
there were several hundreds of thousands 
of proprietors, the Irish would be really 
content and not become more Conserva- 
vative; and when that time came the 
Government would be able to disarm 
and reduce the Oonstabulary, and put 
Ireland on a footing and equality in 
this respect with the rest of the United 
Kingdom. Until Ireland was content, 
however, all must agree that the people, 
who were prone to be moved by ge 
excitement, must be kept down by a 
large and efficient force of some kind. 
If there was to be justice to Ireland it 
was only at the hands of Her Majesty’s 
present Government that it could be ex- 
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saved therefore, he was ata loss to un- 
erstand what object Irish Members op- 
posite could have in opposing them, and 
obstructing the progress of Ways and 
Means as they were now doing. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not wish 
to detain the Committee for any length 
of time, but desired to congratulate it on 
the good temper which had characterized 
the present debate. He had seen a good 
number of all night discussions; but he 
must confess that on no previousoccasion, 
having come down fresh to the House in 
the morning after an all night Sitting, 
had he found the Committee to be in 
such a ratiocinating frame of mind—if 
he might borrow a happy phrase im- 

orted into the discussion by an hon. 
ember who had spoken a few minutes 
previously—as it was at present. There 
was one thing, however, which struck 
him—namely, the effeminacy of the Com- 
mittee on the present occasion as com- 
pared with its character on the occasion 
of previous protracted debates. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) had said 
something about hon. Members who had 
not breakfasted. Well, they knew that 
a gentleman on the other side of the 
Atlantic had suddenly leapt into distinc- 
tion by neither breakfasting, dining, nor 
supping, for 40 days. These were the 
days for great acrobatic, muscular, and 
physical feats and exhibitions; and he 
did not see why, if a man could go with- 
out food for 40 days, that House could 
not do without sleep for an equal period. 
They must adopt some such remedy. 
Let hon. Gentlemen who had been up 
all night now go home, and those who 
had not, but had come in fresh this 
morning, continue the debate. It did not 
appear to him to require very much 
knowledge of the subject to enable hon. 
Members to take part in the debate. The 
order of proceeding seemed to be to 
move that the Chairman leave the 
Chair, and that he report Progress al- 
ternately. The officials also should be 
considered ; and hon. Members, remem- 
bering that these persons had been tied 
to their seats more strictly than they had 
themselves, would do well to make some 
arrangements whereby they could obtain 
a little needful refreshment. The Leader 
of the Irish Party would return, after 
the requisite number of hours’ sleep, re- 
freshed and able to carry on the debate 
not until ¥ o’clock at night, when the 
consideration of the Burials Bill in Com- 
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mittee was proposed to be taken, but 
until 9 Oaek to-morrow morning, and 
for 40 days further if necessary. 

Mr. GRAY said, he never could listen 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George 
Campbell) on any Irish subject without 
remembering the great services which, 
11 years ago, he rendered Ireland, espe- 
cially on the Land Question, by a most 
admirable book he published on that 
subject after a visit to the country. Any- 
thing, therefore, that he said on Irish 
subjects deserved to be listened to, al- 
though sometimes his speeches were not 
made in such a friendly spirit as his 
book had been written. They might ac- 
cept the hon. Gentleman’s utterances in 
a friendly spirit. He told them he took 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) as representing the views of 
the Government on the Irish Land 
Question, and he urged them to be con- 
tent with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. He (Mr. Gray) had had the 
pleasure of listening last night to that 
admirable and eloquent speech, and were 
he thoroughly convinced that the right 
hon. Gentleman really spoke as repre- 
senting the views of the Government on 
the Irish Land Question, he, for one, 
would be very well content not to push 
this discussion any further. But he had 
also listened to a portion of the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law), and sub- 
sequently to the speech of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington), and 
he was bound to say that it was his 
opinion that if they had been treated to 
an all night Sitting, with a prospect of 
the debate being continued at greater 
length, it was, so far as the Irish Mem- 
bers were concerned, because of those 
two speeches. So far as he could gather, 
it was distinctly understood, before the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster) on Tuesday, 
that the opposition to these Constabulary 
Votes would not be pushed by the Irish 
Members to any extreme limit, but 
that they would content themselves with 
a simple discussion on the subject; that 
they would not, as they had at one time 
intended, endeavour to push the oppo- 
sition to the Votes to an extent that 
every section of the House would deem 
an undue exercise of their privileges. 
That was their attitude, he believed. 
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He had only been in London a day or 
so ; therefore, he could only speak from 
hearsay; but he believed that was their 
attitude, until it was modified by the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, which had certainly created a 
most unfavourable impression amongst 
the Irish Members. He was one of 
those who, at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
adopted the advice of one of the Trea- 
sury Whips and, because of the proba- 
bility of an all night Sitting, had gone 
home to bed. He only came down a 
few moments ago; therefore, as far as 
he was concerned, had he any observya- 
tions worth offering to the Committee on 
the subject of the Constabulary Votes, 
he was now in a position to offer them 
as well as he would be at any other mo- 
ment. But he did not think it was rea- 
sonable that they should be asked to 
go on with the discussion now. The 
moment before he left the House to seek 
his bed, he listened to a precisely similar 
appeal from the Government to that 
which he had just heard, that the dis- 
cussion might be commenced at once. 
That was at half-past 4 or 5 o’clock. 
At that time nothing was said about 
the reporters being present, or about the 
Irish Members having their speeches re- 
ported. The Government had said— 
‘** Here we are ready to listen to you; 
why don’t you go on with the discus- 
sion?” Well, they were not prepared 
to discuss the Vote at 5-o’clock in 
the morning. They were prepared 
to resist to the last a system of or- 
ganized relays on the part of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of putting down 
the Irish Representatives. Notwith- 
standing the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) 
and the deserved laudation which the 
hon. and learned Member had received, 
he claimed that 30 hon. Members 
from Ireland were more representative 
of the country even than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, whom he was ready 
to grant wasa hostin himself. But there 
had been on the part of the recognized 
Representatives of the Government an 
attempt to put down hon. Members who 


represented Ireland in that House on 


the present occasion by an organized 
system of relays. An arrangement had 
been made whereby a certain number of 
Members were sent home to bed whilst 
others had been obliged to remain on 
duty during the night in order, at any 
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cost, to put down the Irish Members. 
This was a device which had never suc- 
ceeded, and never would succeed, and 
which only provoked Members like him- 
self, who would not be inclined to go 
any great length, or to resort to ex- 
tremes, unless they were driven to it. 
When the Irish Party were attacked in 
this way they could not endure it. 
Human nature was human nature and 
would resist it. The Irish Party would 
have its own sense of having been 
treated unfairly, besides which it would 
have the sympathy of the outside public. 
“No, no!’”?] Yes; he was confident 
that the public would side with them 
when the tactics of the Government 
were understood, and when it was seen 
that it was sought to overwhelm them 
by. numbers. But if the Government 
were determined to try the test of phy- 
sical strength, the Irish Party would 
accept it, and would beat them in spite 
of anything they might say. It was 
perhaps nothing to boast of, but it was 
nevertheless the fact that they had ac- 
cepted the test of physical endurance 
before, and had beaten the Government. 
They had beaten determined organized 
relays before, and they would do it 
again. He would much rather have 
nothing to do with such a contest, how- 
ever, even if successful, for he did not 
think there was much credit or advan- 
tage to be gained from it by either 
Party. More than this, he should re- 
gret to see such a contest engaged in, 
and to find the Irish Party bitterly at 
war with the present Government, be- 
cause he believed the intentions of the 
Government were good, and because he 
was convinced that they were anxious to 
do as much good for Ireland as they 
could. The Irish Members would not, 
however, consent, at the dictation of the 
Government, to allow the discussion of 
the Estimates to come on when they 
knew that the Government had resorted 
to an improper and unconstitutional 
practice—had sent half their Members 
home to bed in order that they might 
come, later on, refreshed, and relieve 
those who were now in attendance. One 
hon. Gentleman who had made an ap- 
peal early in the morning for the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates was now calmly 
reclining in his bed ; why should he not 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
Estimates? Why did the Government 
want to rush them through during the 
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absence of hon. Members who had done 
battle during the night, and who were 
relying on those now in the House to 
watch their interests whilst they were 
availing themselves of the opportunity 
of taking a little physical rest? The 
tone and temper and credit of the House 
was being wasted by perpetuating this 
contest. The Irish Members, at any 
rate, would continue the debate for a 
considerable number of hours more, and 
the idea—if such were entertained—of 
attempting to suspend some of them 
was ridiculous. If the Government 
tried it they would be committing an 
act of folly which would only recoil on 
themselves. He did not believe they 
would attempt it. If they would give 
a reasonable opportunity for discussing 
the Estimates to-night, he was sure the 
debate would not be prolonged beyond 
reasonable limits. It would be ill-ad- 
vised of them to so continue it. He did 
not believe in the possibility of putting 
an end to the arming of the Constabu- 
lary at the present time; but what the 
Irish Representatives desired was to 
draw the attention of the English public 
to'the matter, and of the public beyond 
the limit of the British Empire. Their 
object was in the future to be able to 
deal more effectually with the matter. 
None of his hon. Friends were so 
Quixotic as to imagine that by keeping 
hon. Members up for a certain number 
of hours they would bring about the 
disarmament of the Constabulary to- 
morrow or the next day. What they 
said was, that to ask them to take the 
discussion of the Estimates now in the 
absence of their Parliamentary Leader 
and a number of their Friends was un- 
reasonable, and a request with which 
they could not comply. If the Govern- 
ment would adjourn the debate until 
to-night, they would save a considerable 
amount of Government time and avoid 
a contest, which, while it would not 
serve the Irish Party, would be far from 
serving the Government. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, an hon. 
Member had just made an appeal to 
him on the subject of a speech recently 
delivered by him. He could assure the 
hon. Member that nothing was further 
from his intention than to modify or 
minimize in any way what had been 
stated by his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 
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Sir HENRY TYLER said, that there 
had been a good deal of disussion as to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon); but, whatever were the 
exact words that he had used, there could 
be no doubt as to the meaning of them. 
They were all aware that the hon. 
Member for Tipperary had been speak- 
ing to his constituents lately in not very 
guarded language. The hon. Member 
was, however, perfectly consistent. 
Whilst he was in Ireland advising the 
people of Ireland to march to meetings, 
to arm themselves, to drill themselves, 
and not to allow the cattle to remain 
“unmolested on the land,’”’ he was, at 
the same time, in addressing the House, 
asking other hon. Members to consider 
the question of disarming and reducing 
the Chaatabielesy. Well, they all knew 
what was only too likely to be the effect in 
Ireland, on the one hand, of inciting 
the people to prepare for a state of in- 
surrection, and, on the other hand, of 
disarming and reducing the force by 
which this state of insurrection was to 
be met. The crisis was a very serious 
one, and it seemed to him to be the duty 
of the hon. Members occupying the Con- 
servative Benches to give Her Majesty’s 
Government all the support in their 
power. He would not, as had been 
done by the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed), appeal to the Irish 
Members. He should rather appeal to 
the Government to remain perfectly firm 
inthis matter. That was not the time 
for narrowly criticizing the action or the 
words of Her Majesty’s Ministers; but 
if he did venture to criticize them, it 
would be to point out that the Govern- 
ment had been, if possible, a little too 
conciliatory towards Ireland. He did 
not say this in any spiris inimical to 
Ireland. He was very fond of Ireland, 
having spent some of the happiest days 
of his life there; but he had learned 
this lesson with regard to it—and the 
more he saw of the country the more he 
knew it to be truc—that it was no true 
kindness to Ireland to treat her in too 
conciliatory a spirit when threats of insur- 
rection were being loudly uttered. But 
real kindness to Ireland was to govern 
her, not only with justice and fairness, 
but also with firmness. 

Mr. FOLEY said, he did not think 
the observations they had just listened 
to were calculated to increase the orderly 
nature of the discussion. Last night he 
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had understood that it was agreed they 
were to have another night to consider 
this question. As there were many hon. 
Members who had devoted their time to 
the study of these Estimates, and who 
were worn out by the long night’s de- 
bate, he thought it was not unreasonable 
to urge on the Government the desira- 
bility of postponing the debate. It was 
unfair to impose on other hon. Members, 
who had not made these specific Votes 
their study, the obligation of discussing 
them. There were other Votes which he 
was prepared to consider, and which 
could be well taken on to-day. The 
offer that had been made to the Govern- 
ment was made in perfect good faith ; 
and he did not believe that if the Esti- 
mates now objected to were taken upon 
another night there would be the 
slightest irrelevant discussion. The exer- 
cise of force was not the way to over- 
come the opposition of Irish Members. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hour— 
five minutes before noon—was a little 
beyond his ordinary time for going to 
bed; and, as he was about to depart for 
the purpose of taking a little rest, having 
considered the position of the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland and other hon. Mem- 
bers who had been there all night, be- 
fore leaving, he wished, for the last time, 
totry and throw oilon the troubled waters. 
It was perfectly true that there was an 
understanding come to during the night 
—most of the hon. Members who had 
come down so fresh and happy were in 
bed at the time. He was not. The first 
request of hon. Members opposite—the 
Irish Members—was that they should 
have one more night given to them to 
discuss the Estimates. Very well ; what 
happened? One more night was offered 
them. The whole point at issue was this 
—and he claimed the attention of hon. 
Members opposite, having taken their 
part in this question — what was the 
meaning of ‘‘a fair discussion?” Did 
‘‘one night” mean one night? or did 
it mean one night, and, perhaps, one 
night more, or more than one night? 
That was the whole point; and he be- 
lieved that, at the present moment, Her 
Majesty’s Government would be glad to 
ive a night—in fact, they had said so. 
veryone would be glad. And they could 
separate amicably now, if hon. Gentlemen 
would agree not to report Progress to- 
night when the Estimates came on. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] Well, it was open to 
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anyone to raise an objection. No doubt, 
the hon. Member who said “Oh!” had 
not been up all night. He was, per- 
haps, fresh, whilst others were not. 
Would hon. Members opposite stand to 
what they asked for first—namely, one 
more night to discuss the Estimates ? 
As he understood it, the Government 
were willing to allow them another 
night; but on the plain, simple under- 
standing that if it was found impossible 
to finish them by 1 or 2 o’elock in 
the morning, hon. Gentlemen would go 
on discussing them, without moving to 
report Progress, until they were disposed 
of. .This, he thought, would be a fair 
offer ; and he would appeal to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell)—if that hon. Gentleman was in his 
place—whether the conditions were not 
such as he could accept without humilia- 
tion. The arrangement he referred to 
was very often made when it was pro- 
posed to adjourn a debate. The Govern- 
ment yielded on the understanding that 
the debate should conclude in one more 
night. It would be quite possible for 
hon. Members in this one more night to 
say all they wished to say on the subject 
of the Constabulary Vote. Irish Mem- 
bers said, and said with truth, that it 
was a desirable thing to awaken Eng- 
lish opinion on the subject; and they 
wished to do it. Well, they would 
more effectually awaken English opi- 
nion, and better induce Englishmen to 
read what took place, if they made few 
instead of many speeches. A man, 
when he took up a newspaper to read a 
debate, would much rather read one 
speech from each Member than 10 or 20. 
If the speeches were too numerous, he 
did not read them all, because he found 
that, although they were very excellent 
a ery there was a certain sameness 
about them. If hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland, therefore, wished to arouse and 
awaken English opinion on the subject 
of this Constabulary Vote, they could 
easily do it. In fact, they had done it, 
by the speeches they had already de- 
livered. They would be able to effect 
their object much more surely by taking 
only one more night than by going on, 
drivelling out these long speeches over 
and over again. Some hon. Members 
might say that they wished to go on 
until they convinced the Government that 
the Irish Members were in the right, 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers were in the 
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wrong—until they convinced the Govern- 
ment that they ought to change their 
policy. No doubt, if this was seriously 
ut before the Government, the right 
on. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would tell them that they would 
have to sit until January, or something 
like that. He thought the Committee 
would bear him out, if he said that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not intend to 
be convinced just now, and did not in- 
tend to change his policy ; and, when a 
man said that—when he said—‘‘If you 
talk till Doomsday, I shall not change 
my opinion’”’—why did they persist ? 
Why did they not say—‘‘ Well, we are 
in the right, and you are in the wrong ; 
but we are not going to talk till Dooms- 
day?” The right hon. Gentleman 
might be in the wrong, and the Irish 
Members might be in the right; but he 
would say to the latter, in the words of 
practical, common sense—‘‘ In the inte- 
rest of your country, and in the interest 
of common sense, accept the thing you 
asked for at the commencement of the 
debate—namely, one extra Sitting.” 
Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
heard with surprise the suggestion of 
the hon Gentleman, that they should en- 
ter into an agreement in the House to 
conclude the debate that night, or at one 
more Sitting. He ventured to say, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman, that such an agreement 
was never entered into publicly in the 
House of Commons within living me- 
mory. Such an agreement would be un- 
constitutional, as restraining the free- 
dom of debate. He knew it was a very 
common thing, and a very rational thing, 
for there to be an understanding on this 
subject between hon. Gentlemen in 
charge of measures and hon. Gentlemen 
opposed to them. Understandings of 
this kind were very frequently entered 
into between the occupants of the Front 
Treasury Bench and Irish Members. He 
had seen it take place on more than one 
occasion; and, so far as he knew, there 
had never been reason to regret it. But 
for hon. Members to come forward, and 
for the Government to come forward, to 
enter into such an agreement as that 
proceed, not only by the hon. Member 
or Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
but by the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law)— 
[Mr. Lasovcuere: The proposal came 
from the Irish Members themselves. ]|— 
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he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) was not aware 
of that, though he had remained in the 
House the greater part of last night— 
certainly up to 3 o’clock. So far as he 
was aware, although he heard additional 
time asked for, he had never heard any 
restriction placed on the amount of time 
which should be allowed. Even sup- 
posing an additional night had been 
asked for, how frequently had he seen 
the same thing requested by Liberal 
Members during the last Parliament; 
and then, when a night was granted, a 
second night was asked for and ob- 
tained. For his part, the discussion, if 
continued at another Sitting, would be 
brief. He had nothing to say in addition 
to what he had said before—no wish to 
prolong the discussion uselessly ; and he 
did not think any wish to so prolong it 
existed in the minds of hon. Members 
around him. They took into account 
the feeling of English Members, and 
were perfectly aware that it was not de- 
sirable to do anything that would ex- 
asperate English opinion against them. 
But they did not believe that English 
opinion would be exasperated against 
them for claiming full and fair debate on 
this question. They were too anxious that 
these discussions should lead to a satis- 
factory conclusion in the removal of this 
military element from the Constabulary 
Force to do anything which would look 
like Obstruction to the English people. 
They had asked for some additional 
time to discuss these Estimates. They 
had asked for it last night, under cir- 
cumstances in which similar concessions 
had been frequently made, on subjects of 
far less importance, and without the 
slightest hesitation. They repeated the 
demand now. They had only really had 
some five or six hours before them in 
which to discuss these matters; and 
they had asked for more time, solemnly 
declining to enter into any agreement 
as to the precise time they should 
occupy. They would not set this prece- 
dent to English, Scotch, or Welsh con- 
situencies. Give them the privilege of 
reconsidering the Vote. Trust to the 
honour of the Irish Members not to pro- 
long the debate. [‘‘Oh, oh!’”] Yes, 
trust to their honour. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
He should like to know what they had 
ever done that was dishonourable? He 
saw an hon. Member, third from the 
end, on the second Bench opposite, who 
cried ‘‘ Oh, oh!”’ when he said to them, 
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‘Trust to our honour.” Let that hon, 
Member, and every other hon. Gentle- 
man calling himself a Liberal—returned 
by Irish votes for an English consti- 
tuency—tell them what they had done 
to-day, yesterday, or any other day, 
that disentitled them to have trust placed 
in their honour. They had done no- 
thing but stand upon their Constitutional 
rights. They were there to discuss this 
solemn question of an armed police with 
the English and Scotch Members ; and 
they would discuss it. They would de- 
bate those unfortunate and unjust Land 
Laws if they remained in the House 
for a fortnight. At present they had no 
intention of resorting to such an extreme 
measure. All they asked was that rea- 
sonable time should be given for the 
discussion of this matter. Sufficient time 
had not been allowed. If it were now 
granted, he would say, again, their 
honour might be trusted. It had never 
failed; and he would defy any hon. 
Member to point to a case in which it 
had failed. They would show English 
opinion that the right way of uniting 
the people of Ireland with the people of 
England was by doing justice to them, 
in the present instance, by giving them 
no more than the customary and ordinary 
means of keeping the peace. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been present all night, during the whole 
of the debate, and he must congratulate 
them upon the singular good humour that 
had characterized the discussion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken had got rather warm; but, no 
doubt, the Committee, having been good 
humoured up to this point, would re- 
main so to the end, however far off that 
might be. The hon. Member had said 
they did not wish to establish a new 
precedent; but what was proposed was 
absolutely no new precedent at all. He 
would appeal to the late Leader of the 
House (Sir Stafford Northcote). Be- 
sides, he had some little experience him- 
self; and he could say that, over and 
over again, he had heard the Leader of 
the House, and the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in warm debates that had some- 
times gone on for two, or three, or more 
nights, come to a sort of understanding 
as to when the discussion should termi- 
nate. He had known the arrangement 
openly stated and admitted by the sup- 
porters on each side—and it was just 
such an understanding that was now 
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being asked for. If there was to be 
anothor night’s debate they would under 
stand that that would close the matter. 
There was nothing more usual than such 
an understanding. If the so-called 
‘‘ Third Party ’’ was a Party at all, it was 
an organized Party with a Leader and 
with discipline, and nothing would be 
easier than for it to enter into this agree- 
ment. It was what frequently hap- 
pened in Parliamentary debates ; and, as 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary had said, it would be 
almost impossible for Party debates to 
go on unless there was this kind of 
understanding arrived at occasionally. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had stated that there was 
no desire on the part of the Government 
—and he might have said on the part of 
the Ministerial side of the House, or the 
Front Opposition Bench, or the hon. 
Gentlemen behind it—to refuse another 
night’s discussion, if there was an under- 
standing that that night’s discussion 
would end the matter. It was only fair 
that they should have this understand- 
ing, or else, as he had said over 
and over again, they would be in the 
same position in the end as they were 
now. They could not altogether forget 
the line of argument of some hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side. One hon. 
Member had said that the object of his 
Friends was to continue the discussion 
until they obtained their object. The 
hon. Member for‘ Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
said as much as that. Well, however 
persistent the Irish Members might be, 
the Government, he could assure the 
Committee, were not likely to change 
their action on this important matter. 
Indeed, he would put it to hon. 
Members from Ireland whether it would 
be possible for any Government to be 
worthy to govern Ireland or England, or 
any other country, if it were to allow its 
action on one of the most important 
administrative matters that could be con- 
ceived to be influenced merely to get a 
debate finished? Over and over again 
they had stated that they could make no 
such pledge as that which was demanded 
of them. They could not give any sort 
of pledge that the Constabulary would 
be disarmed. They had said repeatedly 
that they were very sorry—he did not 
suppose there was a Member in that 
House who was not sorry—that it was 
necessary to have an armed Constabulary 
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in Ireland; but for them to state, or to 
be expected to state, or give any sort of 
pledge, that they intended to disarm the 
force, would be one of the most un- 
worthy acts they could possibly commit. 
Well, they had to remember that this 
had been demanded of them, and de- 
manded within the last two or three 
hours. Therefore, they could not sepa- 
rate this request for another night from 
the statement that the debate was to con- 
tinue until a pledge were exacted from 
the Government. The result of the 
wholematter was this—that if they could 
get from the Third Party—the Irish 
Party—some sortof understanding which 
was almost universally obtained by either 
of the two great Parties from the other, 
that if another night were given the dis- 
cussion would be allowed to terminate, 
that day would be given. This was no 
new precedent, but was thoroughly in 
accordance with Parliamentary prece- 
dent. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had hitherto abstained from taking 
part in the discussion, because he be- 
lieved he could do more good by holding 
his tongue. But, after what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had said, he wished strongly to 
confirm his statement, not only from his 
own experience whilst he had the con- 
duct of affairs, but also from what he 
remembered ever since he had had the 
honour of a seat in Parliament. Nothing 
was more common, and nothing had 
been more generally recognized, in the 
proceedings of Parliament, that when a 
discussion had gone on for a certain 
time, and it was desired that that dis- 
cussion should be adjourned and taken 
up again, that an understanding of an 
honourable character should be come to 
between those interested in the matter— 
an understanding that the discussion 
should close on the next occasion on 
which it was resumed. He had known 
this done on the occasion of the most 
important debates that had gone on, 
perhaps, for several nights. Perhaps it 
had been after one night, perhaps after 
several nights. The House must trust 
to the honour of the Irish Members. 
There could not be the slightest doubt 
whatever that if the Irish Members 
stated it was their wish to enter into an 
honourable agreement that the debate, 
as far as they were concerned, should be 
closed, that the House might place most 
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implicit confidence in them. He had 
had occasion to have some serious dis- 
cussions with the Irish Members who 
sat in the last Parliament; but he knew 
perfectly well, although they were very 
troublesome to deal with, that whenever 
a question of honour arose, he could rely 
as implicitly on the honour of the Irish 
Members as he could upon that of any 
Member of the House. He had, there- 
fore, no doubt that any understanding of 
that sort entered into by them would 
be fully carried out and thoroughly 
maintained by those who made it. With 
regard to the question whether this dis- 
cussion should be adjourned, to be taken 
up again later on, or whether it should 
be proceeded with now, that was a ques- 
tion upon which he had no desire to ex- 
press an opinion either one way or the 
other. He would leave that to be set- 
tled by Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. If Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Chief 
Secretary appealed to the Committee 
now in the exhausted state of the Mem- 
bers of that House, he thought such 
an appeal might fairly be met, and that 
they should, at any rate, have some in- 
terval for repose and refreshment. The 
right hon. Gentleman had felt it his duty 
to remain here throughout the night; 
and if he was still willing and able to go 
on, then he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
thought the Committee ought to sup- 
port him; if, on the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment were satisfied that arrangements 
might be made for the comfort and con- 
venience of the House that would not 
involve that necessity, he certainly should 
not be indisposed to accept such an ar- 
rangement. At the same time, he did 
not see that there was any necessity for 
their continuing to go on wasting their 
time in discussions of this sort. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was, however, the per- 
son who ought, principally, to be con- 
sidered in the matter. He hoped the 
Committee would arrive at some satis- 
factory conclusion ; and he would repeat 
his own conviction that, if any arrange- 
ment could be entered into, they might 
trust implicitly to the honour of the Irish 
Members. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he had 
risen to make a proposal which he 
thought might bring the discussion to 
a conclusion, and to which he did not 
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think the Government could object. No- 
thing could be more remarkablethrough- 
out the discussion than the manner in 
which the landlord party had repudiated 
the notion that the Irish police were 
wanted for the protection of the land- 
lords’ interests in Ireland. What he, 
therefore, proposed was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland should give them an undertakin 
that the police should not be used for the 
purpose of evictions. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman would do that they would 
not press him for any immediate dis- 
armament. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER must admit 
that he was somewhat surprised at the 
proposition made by the hon. Member. 
From the very beginning—and the hon. 
Member ought to know it—he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had said that the law 
must be carried out as it stood. Hehad 
said that over and over again, and only 
a day or two ago he added that, under 
certain circumstances, they ought to 
make another effort to change the law. 
if there was any fear of the landlords 
misusing their power, though he did 
not suppose they would. True, this dis- 
cussion had now been going on for a 
long time; he and other hon. Members 
had been up all night; but the hon. Mem- 
ber really could not suppose that he re- 
garded the interests of Ireland as of 
such little importance that he could for 
one moment think of accepting the pro- 
position just made. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD believed 
there would be a general disposition to 
place implicit reliance upon any word 
of honour that might be given by the 
Irish Members. He was anxious, there- 
fore, to hear what the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork had to say upon the 
subject. Two or three hours ago he had 
himself made a direct appeal to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. That 
appeal had not been responded to; but 
he certainly did entertain a hope that 
the hon. Member for Cork: had not 
abdicated his position. He had a strong 
conviction of the courage and consistency 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) ; but he must say that he should 
greatly prefer, in the interests of the 
public, to see the Leadership of the;Irish 
Members in the hands of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. Hoe, therefore, asked the 
hon. Member for Cork to make a state- 
ment in answer to the clear intimation 
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which had proceeded from the Treasury 
Bench. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had listened 
since 10 o’clock in the morning to that 
very interesting discussion, and in the 
course of it he had heard a most extra- 
ordinary epistle read by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
County of Tyrone (Mr. Litton). The 
writer of that extraordinary epistle 
seemed to intimate that he represented 
the people of Ireland; and he (Mr. 
Biggar) thought that the Oommittee 
should be put in possession of the name 
of the writer, so that they could judge 
for themselves the amount of authority 
the epistle possessed. He had heard 
the appeal which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Oardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed). The hon. Member asked the 
Irish Members to make a concession, 
because he had been put to inconvenience 
in attending to hear the debate. Now, 
he thought that all the hon. Member did 
was not to come down and listen to the 
discussion of the Irish Estimates, but to 
come down there in order to support the 
Government, whether they were right or 
wrong, for the hon. Member was a thick- 
and-thin supporter of the Government 
of the day. He (Mr. Biggar) knew per- 
fectly well what the hon. Member and 
other hon. Members meant, when they 
said they came down there to hear the 
discussion. The hon. Gentleman had 
not attempted to combat any of the 
arguments, either in regard to the ques- 
tion of adjournments, or the questions 
involved in this Constabulary Vote. 
Now, what had taken place in regard to 
this Constabulary Vote, and what had 
been the course pursued in reference to 
it by Members for English and Scotch 
Radical constituencies? They had in- 
variably voted for the Government in 
favour of imposing an unconstitutional 
system upon Ireland. They had been in 
the habit of voting in favour of giving 
grants of large sums of money without 
discussion at all, at a late hour in the 
evening. He felt it his duty to say what 
he thought of those hon. Members, be- 
cause he had gone a little out of his way 
and incurred some slight unpopularity 
in voting for a proposition made by one 
of those hon. Members; and he must 
say that, except upon general principles, 
he thought the vote he gave upon that 
occasion was very much thrown away. 
A discussion of a few hours had now 
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taken place, and a really important 
question had been raised. It could not 
be alleged there had been any Obstruc- 
tion, for during all the time that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) had been in the Chair, he had 
not called a single Member of the Irish 
Party to Order. He never held out that 
the observations of any Member of the 
Irish Party were irregular in the slightest 
degree. The real question at issue had 
been adhered to with remarkable close- 
ness in what had occurred. Before the 
House met at 4 o’clock in the afternonn, 
the Government had made arrangements 
to carry these Votes through by brute 
force. He (Mr. Biggar) was himself 
warned in the Lobby that such was their 
intention. At half-past 1 o’clock in the 
morning the hon. Member for the County 
of Louth (Mr. Callan) moved to report 
Progress, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
absent from his place, and neglected to 
answer a certain question put by the 
hon. Member for Louth. Now, he (Mr. 
Biggar) might say that he had always 
protested against late Sittings, and, in 
the last Parliament, had supported every 
Motion for adjournment after half-past 
12, when the question of voting public 
money was concerned, because he held 
that all such matters should be discussed 
in the light of day. It was of no use for 
hon. and right hon. Members to allege 
that they were now in the light of day, 
for they were not in the light of day in 
regard to this matter, seeing that Her 
Majesty’s Government ha dused their 
brute force to command the majority. 

Mr. MAGNIAO rose to Order. He 
asked if it was consistent with the proper 
conduct of Public Business to apply to 
that House such a term as “‘ brute force.” 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I hardly think 
that the hon. Gentleman means to call 
this House a force of brutes, 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw the word, and say “‘ physical force.” 

Str HENRY TYLER said, the ex- 
pression substituted bythe hon. Member 
was far more offensive than the other. 
Were the Government supposed to have 
used physical force in the matter? 

Mr. BIGGAR would withdraw the 
words ‘‘ physical force,”’ and substitute 
the words ‘‘ physical endurance.” Some 
hon. Gentlemen werereally soexceedingly 
thin-skinned. At the same time, he had 
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not intended to use the expression which 
had inadvertently dropped from him ; 
and he was sorry that he had applied it 
to any Party collectively. They had 
been asked to do a certain thing—to 
enter into an arrangement, or an under- 
standing, that they would close the de- 
bate at acertain time. Now, if the Go- 
vernment had said at 1 o’clock in the 
morning — ‘‘It is evident you have 
not discussed this question to such an 
extent as is desirable, and we think you 
are justified in entertaining the opinion 
that the debate should be adjourned ; 
and we will, therefore, allow it to be 
postponed until a future Sitting. We 
will not ask from you a distinct pledge, 
but we shall expect you to condense 
the discussion into one Sitting.” No 
doubt, if such a proposition had been 
made, it would have been received with 
pleasure by the Irish Party. But what 
was it that wasdone? First of all, Her 
Majesty’s Government used this system 
of physical endurance for a very long 
time, and then they came round with an 
offer or suggestion to postpone the con- 
sideration of the subject until a future 
Sitting, with a bond fide pledge, and with 
an understanding to try and finish the 
discussion in a single Sitting. The un- 
derstanding asked for was that they 
would not report Progress, but that they 
would continue to carry out the prin- 
ciple against which he had always pro- 
tested—namely, the principle of voting 
large sums of the public money, and 
of discussing important questions at a 
late hour of the night. He thought the 
Government were entirely in the wrong, 
and that what they ought to do, if they 
wished to be reasonable, was to allow 
the Chairman to leave the Chair, or to 
report Progress, and leave it to the 
honour of the Irish Members not to pro- 
long the discussion further than they 
considered absolutely necessary. That 
was what the Government ought to do, 
if they wished to obtain reasonable sup- 
port from the Irish Members. The 
Irish Members had acted upon the prin- 
ciple laid down by the highest authority 
in this House with regard to the ques- 
tion of Obstruction—namely, that it was 
not legitimate to obstruct the Business 
generally, but that it was perfectly legi- 
timate to obstruct bad measures. In 
that case he contended that they had 
not only obstructed a bad measure, but 
that they had not obstructed at all, be- 
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cause all the discussion that had taken 
place was thoroughly pertinent to the 
question atissue. Now, the discussion 
of last night up to 1 o’clock was en- 
tirely confined to the general principle 
of the Vote, and what they intended to 
do afterwards was to go into the ques- 
tion of detail; and although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ‘might say, as a general rule, 
he would not agree to the proposal laid 
down by the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), at the same time, he 
might agree to certain alterations in dis- 
cussing the details of these Votes. That 
was a perfectly reasonable expectation. 
So far the right hon. Gentleman had 
not heard what the proposition was 
which it was intended to make, nor what 
arguments were likely to be used in sup- 
port of it. On Tuesday last the right 
hon. Gentleman made a speech which 
had been corrected to-day ty the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law); but the only differ- 
ence between the two was that the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a trifle more explicit 
than that which was delivered by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Now, he 
(Mr. Biggar) had not the smallest hope 
or idea that anything would be said by 
the right hon. Gentleman to bind him- 
self or pledge the Government to any 
particular course; his promises were 
confined to very vague generalities, and 
they might be meant to be beneficial, 
or to indicate an intention of amending 
the Land Act without, however, making 
any material alteration in it, or they 
might mean anything. If the Govern- 
ment would agree to report Progress, or 
give the Irish Members next Monday 
night for the consideration of this Vote, 
he thought it was very likely that the 
discussion of this Constabulary Vote 
might be got rid of for the present. At the 
same time, he wished it to be understood 
that he had no authority to speak for 
anybody but himself, and he might be 
mistaken as to what might occur; but 
he hoped that the Government would 
trust an important section of the House, 
who represented a very large part of 
Ireland, and he had not the slightest 
doubt in his own mind that the Irish 
Party, who really represented the in- 
terests of the Irish people, would carry 
out any undertaking of the kind that 
might be come to, 
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Mr. PARNELL was sorry that he 
had not responded earlier to the invita- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). He had 
wished, before doing so, to see how the 
matter was going. He had now had an 
opportunity of consulting with many of 
his Friends; and he found that their 
opinion was almost, if not entirely, uni- 
versal, that the Constabulary Estimates 
were of such a nature that they could 
not enter into any undertaking or under- 
standing with regard to them. And now 
with regard to the question of another 
Sitting. He very much feared that a 
9 o’clock Friday Sitting would not end 
satisfactorily to either Party ; but he was 
free to say that he had no moral doubt 
whatever that an arrangement might 
be come to if the Government could see 
their way to giving a full Evening 
Sitting for the discussion of these Esti- 
mates—a discussion in which he would 
hope that some of the English Members 
would join, and give them the benefit 
of their opinion on these Votes; for it 
had been one of the most painful things 
to the Irish Members, and one of those 
matters that made them feel almost 
hopeless, to see the alacrity with which 
the English Members refused to join in 
any debate, and accused the Irish Mem- 
bers of obstructing the Business of the 
House, simply because they were de- 
sirous of bringing their grievances under 
the consideration of the House. Un- 
fortunately, they had found themselves 
thwarted and hampered by the want of 
co-operation manifested by the English 
Members. He had now a question to put, 
which was this—He felt sure, and had 
no moral doubt whatever, as he had al- 
ready said, although he should not and 
could not enter into any understanding 
or agreement—but he had no moral 
doubt that if the Government could see 
their way to affording another Evening 
Sitting, that the time thus given up 
would be sufficient for the discussion of 
the Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. D. GRANT trusted, after the 
words they had just heard from the hon. 
Member for Cork, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be able to see their 
way to agree to the proposition he had 
made. He trusted so for this reason— 
that they would thus manifest their 
readiness to listen to the complaints and 
proposals that the Irish Members had 
to make; and if the Irish Members 
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failed to keep the understanding upon 
which it was agreed to adjourn the de- 
bate, then it would be made quite clear 
to the House that the object they had in 
view was one of simple Obstruction. He, 
therefore, hoped that the proposal made 
by the hon. Gentleman would be found 
acceptable on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that the debate would 
now be adjourned. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had not caught the whole of the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Cork ; 
but, from what he had gathered, he 
understood them to amount practically 
to that which he had previously said 
they ought to accept—namely, an 
honourable understanding that if the 
discussion was deferred now, the debate 
would be closed within a reasonable time 
at the next Sitting. He thought, under 
these circumstances, unless the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman of the confident 
anticipations he had expressed were 
disavowed or dissented from by those 
who had taken part in the discussion, 
the Government would feel that by ac- 
cepting the proposal they were accept- 
ing one that would be adhered to, and 
would permit them to come to the deci- 
sion, at which, some time ago, he under- 
stood they were prepared to come. He 
had no wish to offer any advice to the 
Government in the matter, because he 
felt that this was a case in which they 
ought to be the best judges, and one in 
which the House ought to support them 
in whatever conclusion they came to. 
Certainly, the impression made upon him 
by the remarks of the hon. Member for 
the Oity of Cork was one that would 
practically amount to an honourable un- 
derstanding which would be adhered to. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should certainly not feel called 
upon to take exception to the formal 
statement which had just been made by 
the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell). He could quite understand 
that the hon. Member might object to 
give anything in the nature of a pledge 
or an absolute undertaking in reference 
to anyone who sat on those Benches; 
neither could Her Majesty’s Government 
for those who sat on their Benches, and 
generally followed their lead. He was 
quite willing to accept the offer made by 
the hon. Member, in the confident expec- 
tation that, in the conclusion he wished 
to arrive at, he would be supported by 
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pont at the same time, that the hon. 
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Gentleman had used one word he scarcely 
intended. He understood him to say that 
another Sitting—an Evening Sitting for 
the discussion of the Constabulary Vote 
—would be sufficient to enable them to 
dispose of it. After the protracted dis- 
cussion which they had had upon the 
question, and bearing in mind the fact 
that the Vote had been before the Com- 
mittee for the whole of the week, and 
that they had not yet reached it, he 
thought the hon. Member could scarcely 
mean that another whole Sitting should 
be devoted to the Constabulary Vote. 
There were many points in the other 
Irish Estimates that the Irish Members 
wished to discuss; and he thought that, 
if any understanding of that sort were 
arrived at between them, it should in- 
clude, not the Constabulary Vote alone, 
but, if possible, the whole of the Irish 
Estimates. On that understanding, he 
would be disposed to recommend the 
Committee to accept the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the noble 
Lord could not take the other Irish 
Estimates at the 9 o’clock Sitting, so as 
to give a clear day’s debate for the Con- 
stabulary Vote ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, if it be convenient to the Irish 
Members; and whatever may not be 
disposed of to-night can be taken on 
Monday. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman who made the 
Motion that I should leave the Chair 
that it will be necessary to withdraw 
that Motion in order that I may report 
Progress. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
it meant that we are not to take the 
Constabulary Vote to-night ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What I 
understand is this—that the other Irish 
Estimates will be taken to-night in the 
hope that we shall be able to get through 
with them. 

Mr. PARNELL: And the Constabu- 
lary Vote on Monday ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes; the 
Constabulary Vote on Monday. 

Mr. DILLON: Under these circum- 
stances, I beg to withdraw my Motion 
that the Chairman leave the Chair. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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Mrz. W, E. FORSTER moved to re- 
port Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


CORN RETURNS BILL.—[Bu1 277.] 
(Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberiain.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE reminded 
the Speaker that there was Notice of 
opposition on the Paper, and the hour 
was after 12.30 a.m. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order. In 
the year 1877, when the House sat into 
the next day, the Speaker ruled that, 
in the interest of the Business of the 
House, as there was a doubt in the 
matter, he would resolve the doubt in 
favour of the Business of the House. 
In reference to the Report of the Irish 
Judicature Bill, which was an opposed 
Order, the Speaker ruled that it should 
be taken, notwithstanding what was 
commonly called a ‘‘ block Notice” was 
on the Paper, and that the half-past 
12 Rule did. not stand against it. The 
Report stage of that Bill was, therefore, 
taken, and considerable progress was 
made with the measure during the day. 
He would ask the Speaker to follow the 
precedent he had already laid down, 
and rule, in the interest of Public 
Business, that an opposed Order could 
be taken. 

Masor NOLAN called attention to the 
ruling of the Speaker on the occasion re- 
ferred to. The right hon. Gentleman had 
considered that freedom of action in the 
matter remained with the House, and 
that, as it was near the end of the Ses- 
sion, the block Notice should not con- 
tinue. The Government placed import- 
ant Bills on the Papers, and in respect 
of all measures it would be useful if the 
net past 12 o’clock restriction were taken 
off. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have a very clear 
recollection of the occasion when that 
ruling was given. No doubt, the hon. 
Member for Cork is quite right in his 
statement; and, under the circumstances, 
we must consider that we can pro- 
ceed with the Bill if the House thinks 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had no intention to speak 
upon the point of Order which had 
been raised; but he must remind 
hon. Members that the Committee had 
sat all night, and that it had to meet 
again at 2 o’clock that afternoon. Under 
the circumstances, the most convenient 
course would be that the House should 
now adjourn. He would move that this 
House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(The Marquess of Hartinyton.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock P.m. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th August, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrts—First Reading— 
Savings s (No. 1)* (205); Ground 
Game * (206). 

Report—Employers’ Liability (204). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 4) * 
(200), and passed. 


AFGHANISTAN—MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS—LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


QUESTION. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: I should 
like to ask the noble Ear] the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to the news in regard to Afghanistan 
which appears in the morning’s papers ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
the telegram which has appeared in 
The Standard of this morning, I am in- 
formed by my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India that he has re- 
ceived no information which confirms it ; 
but he has received a telegram from the 
Viceroy of a later date. The telegram 
is— 

‘*From Viceroy, August 27, 1880. 

“Following from Sandeman, Quetta, dated 
August 27 :—‘I have received information that 
Ayoob Khan has withdrawn his army from the 
positions taken up in front of Candahar, and 
has retired to Sangiri, eight miles west of Can- 
dahar. Roberts arrived at Khelat-i-Ghilzai on 
the 24th.’ I have received a letter dated Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai, the 19th.” 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.’ 
(Nos. 199-204.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS, 


Lorpv LAMINGTON wished to know 
whether the Government would — 
an Amendment which he thought ought 
to be made in the Bill. It was— 

‘“‘ That no owner or employer connected with 
mines where the men are on strike shall for a 
gee" of three months succeeding such strike 

e liable for any penalties for accidents in the 
mines, or arising from any defects in the ma- 
chinery or plant other than he would be liable 
to before the passing of this Act.” 


This was a most important question in 
the interests of mineowners, because it 
was well known that when men were on 
strike the whole of the machinery de- 
teriorated. For some time afterwards 
there was great liability to accident, and 
that, too, at a period when the owners 
were less able to meet the demands 
made on their pockets. It would only 
be an act of justice to embody a clause 
of this nature in the Bill. 

Tot LORD CHANCELLOR was 
afraid that he could not at all agree with 
the noble Lord. It seemed to him that the 
circumstances mentioned were circum- 
stances calling for especial care and cau- 
tion on the part of the mineowner. 
When a new pit was opened the owner 
was bound to see that the machinery 
was in proper order, and he was equally 
bound to take the same precaution after 
a suspension of working. He could 
hold out no hope to the noble Lord that 
such a clause would be accepted. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that any person acquainted with mines 
knew that after operations had for some 
time been suspended the pit got filled 
with water, and the underground ma- 
chinery became out of order. There 
was also danger of the roof falling in 
here and there. He did not know whe- 
ther the clause would be accepted or 
not; but he did know, from practical 
experience, that after a suspension of 
operations it took some weeks to get 
things into working order. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
the omission from Clause 8 of the defini- 
tion of a ‘‘ person who has superintend- 
ence intrusted to him,’’ the definition 
being— 

N 
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6A peren whose sole or principal duty: is 
that of superintendence, and who is not ordi- 
narily engaged in manual labour.” 


_This omission was rendered necessary 
_in consequence of their Lordships having 
agreed to the Amendment of the noble 
Lord (Lord Brabourne) for the elimina- 


tion of the 8rd sub-section of Clause 1. |. 


Unless their Lordships wanted to send 
the Bill back to the Commons in a state 
which was manifestly inconsistent with 
its principle, and, indeed, the principle of 
the Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment, it was necessary that something 
should be done to include at least some 
sub-agents, whom this definition, stand- 
ing alone, with the 3rd _ sub-section 
omitted, would exclude, and the best 
thing he could at present suggest was 
the omission of this definition. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 8, page 
4, line 28, to leave out from (‘‘ The ex- 
pression ’’) to (‘‘ labour’’) both inclusive 
in line 31.—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK considered 
that the Bill as it stood was very much 
in conformity with the measure of the 
late Government. Reference had been 
made to the draft Report prepared by the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Sherbrooke), 
when, as Mr. Lowe, he presided over 
the Select Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into this 
question. That draft Report practically 
accorded with the Bill in its present 
form. The words were— 

“ Any — exercising authority mediately 
or immediately derived from the owners of such 
undertaking, with this qualification, that the 
liability to indemnify shall not extend to per- 
sons who, though exercising authority, are bond 
Jide employed in actual labour as distinguished 
from superintendence.” 


Tf the clause were struck out it would be 
left to the Courts to decide what super- 
intendence was, and that might lead to 
much confusion. He did not think it 
would be safe to leave out this qualify- 
ing clause. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that as 
men were bound to obey the orders 
which they received from the superin- 
tendents to refuse them compensation in 
cases of accident would be essentially 
unjust. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Cran- 
brook) whether he would object to the 
‘insertion of the word ‘any’ before 


The Lord Chancellor 
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‘superintendence ’” in, sub-section 2 of 
Clause 1? | 

Viscount CRANBROOK wasdisposed 
to think there would be no objection to 
that Amendment, provided the one now 
before their Lordships was not made. 


Amendment negatived. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR gave 
Notice that on the third reading he 
would move the insertion of the word 
“any” before ‘‘superintendence ” in 
the 2nd sub-section of the Ist clause. 

Viscount CRANBROOK, in pursu- 
ance of Notice, moved in Clause 10 to 
insert words to extend the duration of 
the Bill from two years to ‘‘ the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament.” 
His object was to allow the Act to exist 
for two clear years ; and that object being 
attained, the force of some of the argu- 
ments advanced the other night by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
against the proposal to limit the dura- 
tion of the Bill would be considerably 
modified. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 10, page 
4, line 41, after (‘‘ eighty-two’’) to in- 
sert (‘‘and to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament.”’)—( Zhe Viscount 
Cranbrook.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, at end of Clause 
10, to insert— 

(" And all actions commenced under this Act 
before that period shall be continued as if the 
said Act had not expired.’’)—( The Viscount 
Cranbrook.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Zuesday next. 


ARMY—ALLEGED ROBBERY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If it is true that twelve 
soldiers of the Dragoon Guards have 
been arrested and are under examina- 
tion on a charge of having broken into 
Government House at Pretoria, and 
stolen among other things all Colonel 
Sir Owen Lanyon’s decorations ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, he had received no information 
upon the subject. The Question should 
have been put to his noble Friend near 
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him (the Earl of Morley), the Under 
Secretary of State for War. For himself, 
he must protest against charges being 
made against Her Majesty’s troops gene- 
rally. Those who were soldiers, as well 
as civilians, sometimes committed rob- 
beries; but it was not fair for his noble 
Friend to make general imputations 
against Her Majesty’s troops because 
some soldiers might have committed a 
robbery. He, however, did not know 
whether any robbery had been com- 
mitted or not. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 

next, a quarter before 

Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th August, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
-—Crvin Service Estimates, Class I. — 
Pusitic Works anp Buiipines, Votes 19a, 
19b; Class I1I.—Law anp Justice, Votes 
23, 28, 34, 37; Class IV. — Epvucarion, 
Science, AND ART, Votes 14 to 19: Class VI.— 
SUPERANNUATION AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES, 
AND GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER 
Puxposss, Votes | to 4,6 to 10; Class VII.— 
Miscettangous, SpeciaL, AND TEMPORARY 
Oxsects, Votes 1, 2; Class V.—Coxon1At, 
ConsULAR, AND OTHER ForeiGN SERVICES, 
Votes 2, 4 to 8 ;—SuprpLemMENnTARY Estimates, 
Classes I., II., IIT. 

Resolutions in Committee—Navy and Army Ex- 
PENDITURE, 1878-9. 

Pustic Brits—Ordered—First Reading—Rivers 
Conservancy * [320]; Mulkear Drainage Dis- 
trict * [319]. 

Committee—Burials [248}, debate adjourned. 

Third Reading—Ground Game (changed from 
Hares and tea 318], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Sale otf Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Wales) * [131]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——0o— 


FRANCE—BOUNTIES ON FRENCH SHIP- 
PING—THE FRENCH MERCANTILE 
MARINE BILL. 

Viscount SANDON asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether the Mercantile Marine Bill, 
providing for bounties upon French 
shipping, which was passed on the 
Second Reading in the Chamber of De- 
puties of France in the month of July, 
has passed the Senate, and become Law ; 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House all the Correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government upon this sub- 
ject ? 

: Sm CHARLES W.-DILKE: The 
Bill referred to by the noble Lord has 
not yet passed the Senate, and has not, 
therefore, become law. I have this after- 
noon laid upon the Table further Cor- 
respondence on this subject in continua- 
tion of that contained in Parliamentary 
Paper No. 31, commencement of this 
year. 


NAVY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ROYAL 
NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 


Viscount SANDON asked the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
place the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers upon the same footing as respects 
aid from the State as the other Volun- 
teer Forces? 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE: In compar- 
ing the assistance given by the Admi- 
ralty to the Naval Artillery Volunteers 
with that given to other Volunteers by 
the War Office, it should be recollected 
that the Admiralty lends the use of gun- 
boats, with the attendant expense of coal 
and victualling, to the members of the 
corps when on board, as arranged when 
the corps was formed a few years ago. 
The question of further assistance has 
not since been raised or discussed; but 
will probably be considered before next 
year’s Estimates. 


INDIA—THE AFGHANISTAN 
FRONTIER. 


Sirk HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided on 
the question of the frontier to be main- 
tained between India and Afghanistan ; 
and, if so, whether he would state to the 
House the proposed line of that fron- 
tier? He also asked whether there is 
any truth in the telegram in the papers 
that General Stewart has been ordered 
to arrest his retreat ? 


N 2 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The House will remember that early in 
June, I think it was, I gave an answer 
in the House of Commons, with regard 
to the position of the frontier, from 
which this is an extract— 

‘¢ As to the positions of the frontier occupied 
under the Treaty of Gundamak, the Government 
are not satisfied that they add anything to the 
strength of the Frontier; they appear to in- 
volve a very considerable addition to the Fron- 
tier Force, which we should regret. Lord Ripon 
will obtain the best military advice at his dis- 
posal on the military question, and on this ad- 
vice he will act independently. He will con- 
sider the question of their retention or abandon- 
ment on its merits, political and military, 
and will not be influenced by the mere fact of 
their having been acquired and occupied under 
the Treaty of Gundamak, which must be con- 
sidered to have ceased to exist.’””—[3 Hansard, 
eclii. 1343.] 

I am informed that the question is at 
this moment under the consideration of 
the Viceroy-and his Council, and I am 
not able to state what will be decided. I 
have no confirmation of the alarming 
telegram which has been published in 
several of the newspapers yesterday and 
to-day. I have received a telegram 
from the Viceroy, dated to-day, in reply 
to one of mine yesterday, and he makes 
no mention whatever with reference to 
the report mentioned in the newspapers. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Will the 
noble Lord be good enough to inform 
the House, when he receives the infor- 
mation, of the quantity of military 
stores, including guns and rifles, that 
have been left behind by General 
Stewart in retiring from Cabul ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 


assented. 


ASIATIC TURKEY—CONSTRUCTION OF 
RAILWAYS. 


Srrk HENRY TYLERasked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, having regard to the import- 
ant effects which Railway construction 
might be expected to produce in Asiatic 
Turkey in promoting the prosperity of 
the inhabitants, in opening out fresh 
regions to British commerce, and in im- 
proving the means of communication be- 
tween Europe and Asia, Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take any steps 
having for their object the promotion of 
Railway enterprise in that country ? 

Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention 
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of taking any steps at present for the 
promotion of railway enterprize in Asiatic 
Turkey ; but Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople has been in the habit 
of giving such assistance as is consistent 
with his official position on behalf of any 
bond fide scheme for that purpose in 
which British subjects may be interested, 
and which has a fair chance of being 
carried out. 


INDIA — CIRCULATION OF TURKISH 
NEWSPAPERS. 


In reply to Mr. A. M‘Arruvr, 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said: In- 
formation was received from Sir Henry 
Layard, before he left Constantinople on 
his return home, of the publication of a 
newspaper called Zhe Peth-ul-Islam, in- 
tended for circulation among the Mus- 
sulmans in India, and containing articles 
of a nature calculated to influence them 
against British rule. As this newspaper 
was printed at the Imperial printing- 
office at Constantinople, and was stated 
to be subsidized by persons connected 
with the Turkish Government, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador was instructed to 
take such steps with regard to it as he 
might think advisable. Before this in- 
struction reached him, however, his Ex- 
cellency had been in communication 
with the Turkish Prime Minister on the 
subject ; and on the 11th of July Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were informed that 
the subsidy had been stopped and that 
the paper would not appear again. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION— 
THE ANTI-OPIUM SOCIETY. 


Sr WILFRID LAWSON asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther the important Despatches on the 
Chefoo Convention, which the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs was expect- 
ing when he received the Deputation 
from the Anti-Opium Society on the 14th 
of June, have been yet received; and, 
if so, whether he is able to state their 

urport ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I regret 
that the despatches referred to by the 
hon. Baronet have not been received; 
and, in justification of the statements 
made by my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and myself, 
I may state that on the 6th of May Sir 
Thomas Wade telegraphed that the re- 
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port in question would be forwarded by 
the French mail leaving Shanghai on 
the 19th of that month... As it had not 
reached the Foreign Office at the end of 
July, Sir Thomas Wade was instructed 
to inform Lord Granville when it had 
been despatched ; and in a telegram re- 
ceived on the 11th instant he states that 
‘‘ the report is not yet complete, but will 
be forwarded at once, with explanation 
of delay.” 


CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCE FOR 
STEALING A TURNIP. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
case of James Bell, a miner, aged 17, 
who, having been charged on the 18th 
inst. before the Justice of Peace Court 
at Airdrie with stealing a turnip from a 
field, and having pleaded guilty, stating 
that he was out of work and led to com- 
mit the theft by hunger, was sentenced 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment with 
hard labour; and, if so, whether it is 
intended to order the remission of the 
remainder of the sentence ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had considered the 
matter in consultation with the Lord 
Advocate, and the sentence to which the 
hon. Member referred would be re- 
mitted. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he hoped he might be allowed to 
make an appeal to the right hon. and 
gallant Member for the Wigtown Burghs 
(Sir John Hay). Heunderstood he had 
a Notice on the Paper relating to the 
state of the Navy which he intended to 
bring on. He believed the right hon. 
and gallant Member was not in the 
House at an earlier period when an ar- 
rangement was come to with respect to 
the Business of this evening. Two 
Motions had been withdrawn by the 
hon. Members for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
and Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) for 
the purpose of enabling the Irish Esti- 
mates to be taken this evening. Ifthose 
Notices were proceeded with the right 
hon. and ant Gentleman could not 
bring on his Motion; and he hoped, 
under those circumstances, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman might be induced 
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to take another opportunity for bringing 
on his Motion. The right hon, Gentle- 
man (Sir Stafford Northcote) wasa party 
to that arrangement; and he believed 
he would join with him in the appeal 
made to the right hon. and. gallant 
Gentleman not to avail himself of the 
opportunity which a mere accident had 
placed at his disposal. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that certainly in the course of this morn- 
ing there wasa very clear understanding 
that the Irish Members having Notices 
down upon going into Supply would 
waive them in order to facilitate the ar- 
rangement come to with regard to the 
consideration of the Irish Votes; and 
he hoped, therefore, that his right hon. 
and gallant Friend would acknowledge 
the force of the appeal made by the 
noble Lord, and withdraw his Notice of 
Motion. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he had no wish 
to obstruct the Business of the House; 
and if he could be assured he should 
have an opportunity for bringing on the 
question on going into Supply on Tues- 
day, if it was put down, he would, with 
great pleasure, postpone his Motion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that on Tuesday there would either 
be Supply or the Report on Supply; 
and he hoped that the right hon. and 
gallant Member would then have his 
he a 

mm JOHN HAY said, he should be 
happy to postpone his Motion till then. 


THE CORN AVERAGES BILL. 


Eart PEROY asked if the President 
of the Board of Trade intended to 
force on the Oorn Averages Bill this 
Session, as the feeling in the country 
was that the Bill should receive a consi- 
derable amount of discussion ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
certainly no wish to force on the measure 
if there were any serious opposition to 
it either in the House or in the country ; 
but he had not heard of any objections to 
the Bill, so far as it went. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE could as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman that there 
was opposition to the Bill in several 
quarters. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN said, that, under 
those circumstances, he would not at- 
tempt to set up the Bill again this 
Session. 
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In reply to Mr. Warton, 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, until he saw what stood on the 
Paper for Tuesday he could not make 
any other arrangement; but he might 
point out it was proposed to take the 
South African debate on Tuesday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Qn 


GROUND GAME BILL (changed from 
“HARES AND RABBITS BILL.’’) 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Dod- 
son, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 

Mr. Arthur Peel.) 
{Bri 318.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I beg to move 
that this Bill be re-committed, for the 
purpose of inserting the following clause 
in lieu of Clause 3— 


‘‘ Tt shall be lawful at any time, or from time 
to time, for the occupier to let or to lease the right 
of killing and taking ground game by this Act 
vested in him, or otherwise appertaining to him, 
for a valuable consideration to the owner of the 
land he occupies, or to any other person having 
a concurrent right to killand take ground game 
thereon: Provided always, That such letting 
or lease of his right to kill and take ground 
game to be granted by such occupier shall be 
in writing, and shall be stamped, and shall in 
all respects be held to be distinct and separate 
from theterms or conditions, whether in writing, 
by custom, by common law, or otherwise, under 
which such occupier holds his occupation, and 
that such letting or lease of the right of the 
occupier to kill and take ground game shall in 
all cases absolutely cease and determine at the 
expiration of a year from the date thereof.” 


It appears to have been thought by some 
hon. Gentlemen that, on a previous 
occasion, when I moved the rejection of 
the 8rd clause of the Bill, I did so with- 
out proposing an alternative ; and that, 
taking this view of my action, they 
considered it was merely a phase of 
Obstruction. I then spoke when the 
House was very thinly attended. I have 
reason also to believe that what then oc- 
curred has led to considerable misunder- 
standing out of the House. My con- 


stituents were perfectly aware of the 
course which I intended to pursue in the 
matter ; but I have received communica- 
tions from some of them regretting my 
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failure, as they suppose, to propose the 
clause which stands in my name, in fol- 
lowing the course which they had ap- 
proved. I should not, Sir, but for the 
confusion and misunderstanding to which 
I have referred, have ventured to ob- 
trude myself again upon the attention 
of the House. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, in the 
few words which he uttered, seemed to 
consider that the 3rd clause of the Bill 
contained the principle of the measure, 
and that I ought to have brought for- 
ward my Amendment when you, Sir, 
still occupied the Chair. I look upon 
that clause as altogether a disabling 
clause; and I do not think anything 
has occurred which would justify the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
depriving the farmers of this country 
of the right in the game, which is 
one of the primary conditions of their 
tenure, without a substitute, unless 
they are enabled to part with that 
right-by contract. The Bill, in an arbi- 
trary manner, directly invades that 
right; and I certainly think that a much 
stronger justification than any which has 
yet been given is needed to warrant 
such an arbitrary and uncompensated 
interference between the parties. I did 
not believe that this arbitrary clause 
contained the whole principle of the Bill. 
I thought that it—the principle of the 
Bill—consisted in a division of the ground 
game between the landlord and the 
tenant. It would be highly inconsistent 
on my part if I were to oppose the object 
of the measure, which, as stated in the 
Preamble, is to promote good husbandry, 
and thereby to increase the production of 
home-grown food. There are few Mem- 
bers now remaining in this House who 
have made such sacrifices as I have made 
in the cause of home production. I am 
not one whit less anxious now than I was 
when I first entered the House to in- 
sure the increase of home-production of 
food for the nation. I accept the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to create a joint possession in 
ground game as between landlord and 
tenant; but I object to this 3rd clause, 
because it disables the tenant from deal- 
ing with the share of the property—I 
mean of the ground game—which the 
Bill assigns to him. The clause, in fact, 
is one of the most arbitrary and stringent 
rovisions I have ever known introduced 
into any Bill since I have been a Mem~ 
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ber of the House. I admit that the 
operation of the present law is imper- 
fect, and that there is reason for creating 
a concurrent right in ground game, in- 
stead of a sole right, on the part of 
either ‘the landlord or of the tenant ; 
but I object to this 3rd clause, because 
it precludes the tenant from disposing 
of his share in this property, as created 
by the Bill, to his bestcustomer—namely, 
the landlord. It, therefore, in great 
measure, renders valueless the gift which 
the measure seems to give him. But I 
have this further objection to the clause 
—that while it declares a joint right in 
ground game, it does nothing to ren, 
the proportion of that property to be 
retained by either party. It gives a 
concurrent right in the game to the land- 
lord and the tenant; but it leaves the 
parties to scramble between themselves 
as to whom of the two should have the 
whole or a part of that to which both 
are entitled. I can conceive of nothing 
more calculated to create differences and 
heart-burnings between landlords and 
tenants than a provision which precludes 
them from coming to a legally recognized 
and intelligible agreement with each 
other, either in writing or otherwise. 
As, Sir, having had a wide experience— 
an experience of 40 years in these matters 
—I hope the House will not consider it 
presumptuous on my part to suggest the 
alternative which I now do by my Mo- 
tion. There is no disability which my 
clause would inflict. On the contrary, 
it is altogether an enabling clause. I 
accept the principle of the Bill, as I 
have explained ; and I propose to enable 
the tenant, if he should feel so disposed, 
by an instrument, distinct from his lease 
—an instrument which shall be stamped 
and producible, if called for, in a Court 
of Law—to let his share in the ground 
game to the landlord ; but to let it only 
for a year from the date of the agree- 
ment. The last is, perhaps, the most 
important provision contained in the 
clause which I suggest. My experience 
of 40 years tells me this—that within a 
year it is not probable that ground game 
should be increased to the serious detri- 
ment of the tenant. Still, injury may 
occur; and if the House should be 
pleased to adopt my clause, it will have 
provided that, at the expiration of the 
year, all the tenant will have to do, in- 
stead of adopting the invidious remedy 
of prosecuting his landlord for damages, 
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or acting upon the dangerous alternative 
of giving notice to quit his farm—all, I 
repeat, that the tenant will have to do 
will be to remain perfectly quiet, his 
right under the Bill will revive; andi 

the landlord should desire to make a 
fresh agreement at the end of the year, 
he will have to go to the tenant, who 
will thus have the opportunity of making 
new terms with his landlord; and of de- 
manding such compensation for the past 
excess of game— and I think it im- 
probable that it would be large — as 
might seem just in the circumstance. 
I would thus enable the tenant to deal 
with his natural customer in this matter 
—the landlord; and provide that, at the 
close of each year, merely by inaction on 
his own part, the tenant should be in the 
position of making fresh terms with his 
landlord, or of himself restricting the 
ground game, if he should think that 
necessary. Sir, my desire is that land- 
lords and tenants should agree with each 
other, and act towards each other in a’ 
friendly spirit and manner. My great 
object is to avoid differences between 
landlords and tenants; and I am quite 
sure that this 3rd clause, as it stands, is 
calculated to excite differences. I am 
anxious to attain the purpose of the Bill 
as set forth in the Preamble. I do not 
believe that it is for the promotion of 
good husbandry that landlords should 
become non-resident ; but if you sow the 
seeds of difference between them and 
their tenants, I am convinced that these 
differences will result in the non-resi- 
dence of many landlords. We have an 
example in Ireland. Dissension has been 
sown between the landlords and the 
tenants of that country, and we have 
seen the ill-effects there of non-residence. 
I have had conversations on this subject 
with every Prime Minister, from Sir 
Robert Peel to Lord Palmerston; and 
they have all agreed in regarding the 
non-residence of the landlords as one of 
Ireland’s greatest misfortunes. And what 
is the state of Irish agriculture? Since 
the year 1847 the average of cereal crops 
inthatcountry has decreased by 1,500,000 
acres. It is true that the cultivation of 
green crops, including potatoes, has in- 
creased by 500,000 acres; but that is 
notavery happyincrease, when 1,500,000 
acres have been totally thrown out of 
cereal cultivation. I speak after careful 
examination of the Reports before the 
House; and I say that the non-residence 
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of landlords in Ireland has materially 
contributed to the decrease of corn cul- 
tivation in that country. It has not been 
the sole cause of the diminution ; but the 
eminent men to whom I have alluded 
must all have been totally mistaken if 
the non-residence of the landlords has 
not contributed to the result I have de- 
scribed. In my opinion, the 3rd clause 
of the Bill is adverse to good husbandry, 
inasmuch as it will lead, if adopted, to 
the non-residence of landlords, who will 
by it be tempted to withdraw their capi- 
tal from the improvement of their estates. 
This is the effect of sowing dissensions 
between landlords and their tenants. I 
repeat, that it is because I am sincerely 
anxious to maintain and attain the object 
of the Bill, as stated in the Preamble, 
that I have placed my Amendment on 
the Notice Paper; and because I am 
desirous of hearing what reply the Home 
Secretary may make, I move that Amend- 
ment; but, after the House has been 
sitting all night, at this period of the 
Session, and after the misunderstanding 
which was evident in the division that 
has been taken, I shall not again press 
my Motion to a division, unless [ am 
compelled to do so. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ be’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ re- 
committed, with respect to Clause 3,’’—({Mr. 
Newdegate,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was glad that the hon. Member did not 
intend to go to a division, because his 
object Fa be just as well secured by 
voting against the third reading. He 
did not wish, any more than the hon. 
Member, to see the landlords driven from 
the country. The fact was, the hon. 
Member was a sort of Jeremiah of the 
landed interest. According to the hon. 
Member, ever since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws every measure affecting Land 
Laws had been calculated to lead to the 
emigration of the landlords. Thirty or 
forty years ago the hon. Member told 
them what would happen upon the 
question of Protection; and, therefore, he 
did not feel alarmed at his predictions 
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the landlords of England took a very 
different view of their estates from that 
which was taken by the hon. Member. 
They enjoyed sport; but they did not 
consider that their whole existence was 
dependent on shooting hares and rabbits. 
They recognized the existence of bipeds 
as well as quadrupeds; and they thought 
that living in England was still worth 
something, even though there might be 
a diminution in the hares and rabbits 
for them to shoot. The Amendment. of 
the hon. Member would destroy the Bill 
altogether; because, instead of a clause 
being introduced into the lease in the 
old way, it would be drawn upon a 
separate piece of paper with exactly the 
same result—namely, that the landlord 
would be able to reserve the shooting 
and to preserve the game. The proposal 
of the hon. Member to limit the letting 
of the right of shooting to a year was, 
in itself, an interference with the free- 
dom of contract. He must oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MELLOR remarked, that no Bill 
had excited more interest in the country 
than this, it being discussed in every 
parish in England and Scotland. He 
thought that the operation of the Bill 
had been misunderstood. If he thought 
that it would put an end to sport, or 
would conduce to the entire destruction 
of hares and rabbits, he should vote 
against the third reading; because the 
first he considered a necessary means of 
enabling a busy man to obtaii his neces- 
sary recreation, and hares and rabbits 
he regarded as a very valuable article of 
food. Rabbits were one of the few 
luxuries which the working classes were 
able to purchase. As to the money 
compensation system he looked upon it 
as an utter failure, because in nine cases 
out of ten, in the result, it gave dissatis- 
faction both to the landlord and tenant. 
As a rule, the landlord knew nothing of 
the history of a crop, and could not check 
the claim, which the tenant was apt to 
put down to destruction by ground game, 
the damage caused by wire worm, wea- 
ther, and other causes. The objection 
that applied to a fixed rent for ground 
game was that neither party could 
foresee at the time when the rent was 
fixed whether the season would cause 
ground game to increase or not. He 
could not, he might add, concur in the 
objections which had been raised to the 
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with freedom of contract, and he might 
instance the Truck Act to show how 
beneficially such interference sometimes 
operated. The fact that a concurrent 
right was given by the Bill would enable 
the tenant, if he pleased, to keep down 
ground game to any point which he 
might deem necessary ; while upon poor 
land he could let the rabbits increase 
and sell them in the market. He did 
not believe that the Bill would interfere 
with the moderate preservation of foxes; 
while there was nothing in it to prevent 
the landlord and tenant from agreeing 
as to the mode in which ground game 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. BIDDELL admitted that the 
Amendments introduced by the Home 
Secretary had considerably modified the 
Bill and removed some of the most se- 
rious objections to it. 

‘Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN sup- 
ported the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire. Alluding 
to the Amendment introduced on Wed- 
nesday last on the Motion of the Home 
Secretary, the hon. Baronet said he did 
not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman quite grasped its extent. 
His attention had been called to it 
through Zhe Standard newspaper. This 
Amendment was to the effect that the 
Bill in Scotland should not take effect 
during the currency of any contract 
made before the passing of the Act, 
whereby any other person than the 
oceupier would be entitled to kill ground 
game. That, of course, was a much 
more serious change than anything that 
really affected the occupier. He was 
quite prepared to admit that there was 
no serious danger of leases or agree- 
ments being made between landlord and 
tenant for other than a ‘ valuable con- 
sideration ;’’ and, therefore, he did not 
intend to offer any more opposition to 
the clause as it stood. He must point 
out, however, to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that if the addition 
to which he had referred were allowed 
to stand, there was nothing to prevent 
any person who had the right of letting 
game from entering into a contract 
which might not be for a ‘valuable 
consideration,” but which might be a 
losing contract, whereby he would part 
with his right to kill ground game for 
an indefinite number of years. Such a 
person might enter into this sort of con- 
tract at any period between this and the 
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time that the Bill received the Royal 
Assent. He knew such a thing would 
not be generally done; but he was cer- 
tain that it would take place in some 
cases. He was assured, indeed, by an 
agent in Scotland that this certainly 
would be done. That gentleman had 
told him that there were individuals who 
would avail themselves of the clause as 
it now stood, and that such agreements 
would be entered upon. He could not 
regard this error of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman as other than a mere 
oversight. He proposed, in the event 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire being with- 
drawn, or negatived, to move— 

“That the Bill be re-committed, in order to 
amend Clause 5, by leaving out the words 
‘passing of this Act,’ page 3, line 8, in order to 
neat , the words ‘twenty-fifth of August, 
He might have proposed the date at 
which the Bill was introduced, and which 
was suggested by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself; but he 
wished to be moderate in his demands, 
therefore he limited it to the 25th of 
August. He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would consider that 
to be a moderate and reasonable change, 
and would consent to it being made upon 
the third reading. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the present was a most unfortunate time 
to bring in a Bill of this nature, when 
landlords as well as tenants were suffer- 
ing from a depression which was all but 
unprecedented, and tenants had been 
able to get farms also on any terms and 
conditions they asked. He objected to 
the Bill on two main grounds. He ob- 
jected to it, in the first place, on the 
ground that it interfered with freedom 
of contract. The tenant farmer would be 
the first to have reason to complain, when 
he came to understand what the principle 
of the Bill in that respect really was, that 
this was but the thin end of the wedge, 
and that by-and-bye it would be pushed 
further, being applied to freedom of con- 
tract between the tenant himself and his 
labourer. The other reason why he ob- 
jected to the Bill was because it directly 
interfered with the rights of property. 
It did so only in a small degree, no 
doubt; but it made a beginning in that 
direction, and raised a question which 
required the serious consideration of the 
House. The proposals of the Bill in 
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regard to those points were mischievous, 
and the object the Government had in 
view might have been met in a very 
different way. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that several 
hon. Members, especially the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), had addressed the House usgue 
ad nauseam on the virtues of freedom of 
contract. The noble Lord had presented 
a Petition tothe House bearing a name 
honourably known, and they all of them 
knew that that name bore the reflex of 
a Gentleman on the Liberal side of the 
House; but that Petition had only the 
127th part of the signatures appended 
to the Petition presented by the Premier 
on the same day in favour of the Bill. 
The noble Lord had made this formula 
of freedom of contract a divinity before 
which he was prepared to bow down and 
worship. He had not seen the noble 
Lord in the House so frequently of late, 
and it would almost seem that he came 
down only to worship at the peculiar 
shrine he had indicated. The noble Lord 
must know that under his unlimited re- 
cognition of freedom of contract the 
most infamous traffics might be carried 
on with impunity by wicked men. The 
truth was, that the recognition of the 
welfare of the community must have 
precedence to unlimited right of con- 
tract. Had the noble Lord been a bur- 
gess of Liverpool during the last cen- 
tury, as, unfortunately, he was at present 
the Tory Representative of a Scottish 
constituency, he would, uudoubtedly, 
have been a pertinacious advocate of 
freedom of contract for the supply of 
labour to the landed proprietors of the 
West Indian Islands. That labour 
would have been slave labour, and yet 
the noble Lord would be the first to re- 
cognize that his principle had limits, 
and that the public welfare must be re- 
spected. He trusted, therefore, that that 
Toryism which had so long infected 
Liverpool, and which largely had its 
origin in the cry for freedom of contract, 
would not cling to Haddingtonshire so 
long as it had done to the great seaport 
on the Mersey. It was well known that 
the political sustenance of that town 
had been largely made up of the dregs 
of slavery dissolved in rum, and flavoured 
with orange tincture, or the essential 
oil of Newdegate. The noble Lord had 
read to them a model lease touching 
game on a property with which he was, 
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no doubt, connected. Undoubtedly, that 
deed had a semblance of fairness about 
it; but it would not be difficult to show 
that even that liberal lease might be 
made in the hands of unscrupulous land- 
lords, whose lands were intersected by 
belts of wood, and overstocked with 
pheasants, an instrument of oppression. 
He regretted that there was no inten- 
tion of dealing with leases in Scotland, 
because, as matters now stood, the Scotch 
farmers, instead of reaping any benefit, 
would do the reverse. 

Mr. GRANTHAM did not see how it 
could be contended that this Bill did not 
interfere with freedom of contract. The 
great objection he had to the measure 
was that no necessity existed for framing 
it on the lines upon which it had been 
drawn. The tenant was already upon 
an equality with his landlord in regard 
to contract; he could enter into any 
agreement to protect himself from the 
ravages of game, and therefore the Bill 
was not required to give him pro- 
tection. 

Mr. DUCKHAM denied that the Bill 
was unnecessary. The Bill might not go 
as far as he could have wished; but it 
was a measure which was much needed 
by the farmers of England, and to 
which he consequently gave his cordial 
support. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed his 
willingness to withdraw his Amendment. 

Sr DAVID WEDDERBURN 
thought some reply should be given 
with respect to the question he had 
raised. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT replied, 
that when they got to the Motion for 
the third reading he should say some- 
thing upon the subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE called attention 
to the omission of the Home Secretary 
to bring forward on Report the Amend- 
ment which proposed to make the Bill 
apply as from its introduction instead of 
from the passing of the Act. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had stigmatized any- 
one who might enter into a contract with 
the purpose of defeating the operations 
of the Act as dishonest—at least, infer- 
ring from their indignant repudiation of 
the possibility of such conduct on the 
part of country gentlemen as had been 
suggested by the Home Secretary. Well, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
seemingly withdrawn his proposition, 
and it now behoved hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite to consider the responsibility 
which their protests attached to them. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for Northampton had 
somewhat anticipated the remarks he 
should have made on the subject. It 
had been suggested to him (Sir William 
Harcourt) that during the progress of 
the Bill some individuals might have 
been induced to make contracts for thé 
purpose of defeating its operation, and 
it was with the view of preventing such 
proceedings that he had suggested the 
alteration referred to. That suggestion 
had been met by a chorus of indignant 
remonstrance, as being a proposal cal- 
culated to cast a reflection upon the 
honour and honesty of country gentle- 
men. In the presence of that declaration 
and of that repudiation, he had felt that 
it would not be advisable to proceed 
with the proposed limitation. e had 
felt, indeed, that a declaration of that 
kind on the part of hon. Gentlemen was 
as great a guarantee as could be had, 
and it was for that reason that he had 
not reproduced it. If he had thought 
that any person pretending to the name 
of a gentleman would have adopted the 
procedure that had been suggested, he 
certainly would have proceeded with his 
limitation, and, indeed, have pressed it to 
a division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
Bill be now read the third time.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in rising to move— 


“That this House, while admitting the se- 
rious damage sometimes occasioned to crops by 
ground game, and the just right of the tenant 
to the fullest protection therefrom, disapproves 
of a Bill which seeks to avcomplish that object 
by imposing harsh and needless restrictions 
upon the rights and liberties of individuals, and 
which deprives the owner of land, who is farm- 
ing his own occupation, as well as the tenant 
of land already enjoying the sole right of sport- 
ing thereon, of the power of letting the sole 
right of sporting, without compensation,’’ 


said, he desired, in the first place, in 
reply to the challenge of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, to state that he held himself en- 
tirely and absolutely free from anything 
that might have been said with regard 
to the dishonesty of making a contract to 
evade the operation of the Bill. It was 
a ease of “much cry and little wool,” 
however; because the Bill, if ever it 
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became law, would become law within 
a week, and it would be impossible for 
any landlord to enter into such a con- 
tract, even if he wished todo so. But 
he objected altogether to the proposition 
laid down that if a Bill were introduced 
which some hon. Members thought to be 
of an objectionable and oppressive charac- 
ter, it was a dishonourable and dishonest 
act for anyone to endeavour to guard 
against the operation of what might be 
a silly and badly-drawn Bill by entering 
into a contract which would protect him- 
self from injury by that measure. It 
had been said that he was one of those 
who came under the ban of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), because they had 
agreed to abandon the principle of free- 
dom of contract. He admitted that he 
was not one of those who were always 
crying out against interference with 
freedom of contract. He should not 
object, provided that interference was 
for an adequate object which could not 
be otherwise attained; but he was not 
prepared to admit that the present Bill 
fulfilled either of those two conditions. 
He had little to add to what had been 
already stated in the course of the dis- 
cussion ; but he wished to avail himself 
of this opportunity to correct some very 
considerable misrepresentations of which 
he had been the subject in connection 
with this Bill. The misrepresentations 
to which he referred had appeared in 
portions of the Liberal Press. It had 
been charged against him that he con- 
sidered this Bill a measure of confisca- 
tion, because in future it would prevent 
landlords eating up their tenants with 
ground game, and prevent them letting 
the shooting to third parties over their 
tenants’ heads. He indignantly denied 
that accusation. No man disapproved 
of these things more than he did. He 
regarded the practice of letting game 
over the heads of the tenant as one of 
the most reprehensible practices a land- 
lord could indulge in. One of his 
strongest complaints against the Bill was 
that, so far from removing that evil, it 
would allow one of the worst features of 
game preservation to continue unchecked. 
His complaint of confiscation was di- 
rected to two cases, and to two cases 
alone, which were different from those 
where the landlord reserved the right of 
shooting on the farm of his tenant. He 
never said it would be confiscation to take 
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that right away from the landlord, be- 
cause the latter would be able to com- 
pensate himself by raising the rent. 
The cases. in which he thought the 
measure would amount to confiscation 
were where the owner occupied his own 
land, or where the tenant enjoyed the 
sole right of shooting on his farm. In 
the case of the owner it was an infringe- 
ment of individual liberty, against which 
the House of Commons ought to pro- 
test ; and he did say that it was a mon- 
strous interference with the principle of 
individual liberty to prevent a landlord 
who was his own tenant, farming on his 
own land, from dealing with his own 

roperty in the way which seemed to 

im best, and to declare that by no 
means should he be able to divest him- 
self of the power of killing hares and 
rabbits on his holding. Let him take, 
again, the case of a tenant who had the 
sole right of sporting on the land in his 
occupation. That right, where he was 
allowed to let it, was valuable to him, 
and he was to be deprived of that pro- 
perty without any compensation. Why 
was this done? Because, as they were 
told by the Home Secretary, if they 
allowed the tenant to dispose of his right 
he would only let it to the landlord. 
The landlord, he said, would be the 
inevitable customer for the shooting— 
that was his expression. Now, the 
opponents of the Bill had offered to 
accept a Proviso that would prevent the 
tenant letting the shooting to a land- 
lord ; but the Home Secretary said that 
would be such an absurdity that he 
could not entertain it. That, however, 
was not the fault of the opponents of 
the Bill. Itwas the fault of the Go- 
vernment in introducing a measure of 
such a character that they could not 
carry it out without doing injustice to 
the tenant unless they attached to it a 
condition which in itself rendered the 
Bill ridiculous and absurd. He denied 
that there was any adequate reason for 
this Bill. Hon. Members spoke gene- 
rally about the damage done by ground 
game, butthey had produced no evidence 
on the subject; and he denied that at 
the present day any appreciable injury 
was caused by groundgame. Mr. Clare 
8S. Read, one of the greatest agricul- 
tural authorities, distinctly stated in his 
speech last Session that ground game 
in the Eastern Counties had, to a great 
extent, disappeared, and had little or 
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nothing whatever to do with deficiency 
of crops. The hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) had, 
on a former occasion, informed the House 
that the tenant farmers in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge were weak and 
helpless, and totally unable to protect 
themselves; but that was a statement to 
which he rather demurred at the time. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
further, that a tenant might as well 
ask a landlord for the use of his draw- 
ing-room or cellar as for the right of 
shooting. Now, he happened last even- 
ing to see in an Ipswich newspaper 
advertisements relating to 23 different 
farms which were to be let, containing 
6,140 acres. As hon. Gentlemen knew, 
the selling of a farm was one of the last 
things to which a landlord had recourse ; 
and when he found himself in that posi- 
tion he was ready to accept almost any 
terms. But not only were the farms to 
which he referred advertised for sale, but 
in one case there was a proviso to the 
effect that the farm was protected from 
ground game, while in five cases the 
right of shooting was to be given, and 
in four the exclusive right of sporting. 
Of course, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might be able to contradict what 
appeared in those advertisements; but, 
if true, they were totally destructive of 
the pitiable case which he had presented 
to the House with regard to the helpless 
position of the tenant farmers. For him- 
self, he hoped the effect of tke Bill in 
the greater part of the country would be 
that the landlord and the tenant would 
forthwith enter into amicable arrange- 
ments with each other, and that matters 
would continue to be much as they were 
before. He could not, however, shut 
his eyes to the fact that it was the opinion 
of a vast number of tenant farmers that 
the Bill’ was calculated to engender 
something like ill-feeling between land- 
lords and tenants. At the present 
moment the tenant had matters almost 
entirely in his own hands, but days of 
prosperity might soon return; and when 
that was the case, if an amicable 
arrangement were not arrived at, 
there might be that which the tenant 
farmer hated above all things in the 
world—a general re-valuation of farms ; 
and, if so, he would not have much 
for which to thank the Government. 
Before he sat down he begged to offer 
to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man the Home Secretary the tribute of 
his respect for the tact, ability, and 
good temper with which he had con- 
ducted through the House a measure of 
a most intricate character, which, with- 
out the exhibition of those qualities, 
might have given rise to much more 

rolonged and irritating discussions. 
But they would be doing the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman an injustice if 
they did not acknowledge something else 
besides, not, perhaps, so acceptable to him 
—and that was the knowledge which he 
possessed of poor, weak, erring bumanna- 
ture, as wellas those qualities of statecraft 
which had led him to propose the intro- 
duction of this measure. A Colleague 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
sitting on the Treasury Bench was 
exulting lately upon the great number 
of counties which were slipping away 
from the Tory Party; and now the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, not content 
apparently with this, did not scruple to 
come forward with this daring and au- 
dacious bribe, in order to capture the 
remainder. He said nothing as to the 
morality of this political manwuvre. As 
a Party coup he was not ashamed—and 
no hon. Member on that side of the 
House need be ashamed—to acknowledge 
that for the present this move had ap- 
parently been entirely successful. Not- 
withstanding that, however, he would 
offer one word of warning to those whom 
he still regarded as his brother agricul- 
turists—the tenant farmers of England. 
[4 laugh.| Hon. Members might laugh ; 

ut if they had had as much experience 
of the relations between tenant farmers 
and their landlords as he had had they 
would recognize the fact that, notwith- 
standing temporary differences, the in- 
terests of the two classes were identical. 
He would address one word of warning 
to the farmers throughout England, and 
what he would say to them was this. 
‘It is true you are to-day the protégés, 
the petted darlings if you will, of the 
extreme Radical element of the com- 
munity. Take care you are not made 
their tools, and nothing but their tools, 
to-morrow.” For his part, he mistrusted 
the sincerity of men who were so false 
in power to the principles which they 
professed in Opposition. Men like those, 
who, when in Opposition, never ceased 
to ridicule and to denounce—aye! and 
even within a month of the General 
Election—any Tory Motion and any 
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Tory proposal to repeal the Malt Tax, 
and then within a week of their return 
to power flashed it on a startled and 
astonished House of Commons. He had 
no faith in those new allies of the 
farmer, who, when in Opposition, offered 
an obstruction, never equalled, to the 
best and most beneficial measure, which 
in his (Mr. Chaplin’s) time—and he 
believed for 50 years before—was ever 
carried in the agricultural interests. 
Men, he meant, like the author of this 
Bill, who, clever politician and statesman 
though he be, did not scruple three short 
months ago to drive Danish cattle 
through the streets of Oxford, placarded 
with denunciations of the Tories, for 
introducing, as they said, ‘‘a vile mea- 
sure of Protection,” although it suited 
them now to call it from the safe haven 
of the Treasury Bench, and in the 
new character so conveniently assumed, 
an immense and magnificent success. 
‘* Timeo danaos et dona ferentes,”’ he was 
convinced should be the motto of the 
farmers towards their new-found Liberal 
friends. Those novel principles of le- 
gislation, and especially when gilded 
and when baited as they were for them 
on this occasion, were sweet and pleasant 
doubtless in their mouth to-day; but 
rest assured that they wouldleave a bitter 
after-taste behind them, and do not 
suppose—do not for a moment be so 
infatuated as to suppose—that the le- 
gislation and the principles advanced 
to-day would rest where they were now. 
It was the Hares and Rabbits Bill to- 
day. Yes! to smooth for the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, the passage of some 
other measures less agreeable to them. 
It might be county suffrage, and all that 
county suffrage meant, for them, to- 
morrow. That which was taken from 
the landlord and given to the tenant to- 
day might be taken from the tenant 
and given to the labourer to-morrow. 
“Ground game,” said the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, “‘is inseparable, 
and must be made inseparable, from 
the cultivation of the soil. That is the 
principle of my Bill. That is the very 
foundation on which it rests.” Yes, 
undoubtedly it was so; and it would 
be a nice distinction for the farmer to 
explain, when the question would be 
asked in future, as rest assured it would 
ere long be asked, if those principles 
were to continue to prevail— Whether 
the tenant farmer or his labourer was 
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the actual cultivator of the soil. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) knew well that every 
county Member who adopted the course 
which he had taken in relation to the 
Bill might be said to stand on ticklish 
ground, and he was not ashamed to 
acknowledge that he had been warned 
himself—that’sIrish, and possibly might 
lose the seat in consequence which it 
was his pride and honour to possess. 
But neither that nor any other consi- 
deration in the world would deter him 
from stating, fearlessly and frankly, to 
the House of Commons what he honestly 
believed to be the truth in relation to 
this question; and, come what might, 
he was determined he would give his 
vote against the measure. Not for one 
moment, for the sake of the worthless, 
wretched creatures with regard to which 
it legislated, or the sport, and poor sport 
too, in his opinion, which something 
they provided. But he did resist the 
measure to the utmost, because of the 
fatal precedent it would establish, and 
the evil principle which it contained. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House, while admitting the serious 
damage sometimes occasioned to crops by 
ground game, and the just right of the tenant 
to the fullest protection therefrom, disapproves 
of a Bill which seeks to accomplish that object 
by imposing harsh and needless restrictions 
upon the rights and liberties of individuals, 
and which deprives the owner of land, who is 
farming his own occupation, as well as the 
tenant of land already enjoying the sole right 
of sporting thereon, of the power of letting the 
sole right of sporting, without compensation.’’ 
—(Mr. Chaplin,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not share in the fears expressed by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) as to the alarming changes 
which would result to our agriculture by 
the passing of this Bill. Every man who 
had studied the subject knew that the 
changes in the agricultural system of 
any country could only be brought about 
by slow, very slow, degrees. For in- 
stance, neither the small farm system of 
France, nor the gigantic farm system of 
Hungary, could be hastily changed by 
either legislative enactments or at the 
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caprice of owners. It was idle to main- 
tain that sweeping changes in our land 
system would result from the passing of 
this Ground Game Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated that he did not object to 
interference with freedom of contract 
when sufficient reasons existed. He 
(Mr. Howard) thought that no Member 
on either side of the House would object 
to this view; but then it happened that 
what the hon. Member thought was not 
a sufficient reason at one time was quite 
sufficient at another. For instance, some 
six or eight months ago he had had a 
long correspondence with the hon. Mem- 
ber upon the question of tenant right. 
At that time the hon. Member contended 
that no sufficient reason existed for State 
interference between landlord and ten- 
ant; yet, early inthe present Session, the 
hon. Member brought in a Bill to amend 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, which 
Bill directly interfered with freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant. 

Mr. CHAPLIN explained, that he had 
seen reason to change his views; that 
important information had since been 
communicated to the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: The hon. 
Member had admitted that, upon 
being better informed, he had changed 
his views upon the subject in ques- 
tion. He (Mr. Howard) did not find 
fault with the hon. Member for hav- 
ing thus changed his opinion; on 
the other hand, he applauded him for 
his boldness in coming forward with a 
Bill in opposition to views he had so re- 
cently expressed, and he had no doubt 
that when the hon. Member was better 
informed upon the question before the 
House a similar change of opinion might 
be looked for. With respect to the 
opinions of Mr. Clare Read, quoted by 
the hon. Member, he had been in fre- 
quent communication with the late Mem- 
ber for Norfolk, and he had expressed no 
such opinions to him. But what were 
the real opinions of Mr. Clare Read 
could best be gathered from the evidence 
he gave before the last Select Committee 
of this House which sat on the Game 
Question. What said Mr. Clare Read 
on that occasion ?— 

‘In a great number of cases of insolvent far- 
mers in Norfolk their ultimate ruin is attribut- 
able to the over-preservation of game.,”’ 


He (Mr. Howard) did not believe that 
any great diminution in ground game 
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had taken place of late years, except in 
particular districts. As to the grievance 
which the hon. Member contended the 
Bill would entail upon both owners and 
occupiers by depriving them of the value 
of their sporting rights, he maintained 
that any such fears were altogether ideal. 
The occupier, who would have conferred 
upon him by the Bill the right to the 
ground game, and upon whose farm the 
game was not reserved, would have no 
more difficulty in letting his shooting 
than at present; indeed, the value of the 
sporting rights would be entirely in his 
own hands, as it was at present. For 
instance, if a farmer allowed his shep- 
herd to keep three or four sheep dogs 
the sport on the farm would not be 
worth much. Although the Bill vested 
the right to the ground game in the ten- 
ant, it did not compel him to exercise 
that right; he was at liberty to use it or to 
waive it at his own pleasure. The value, 
too, of the shooting would depend upon 
how he behaved to the man to whom he 
let it; and what was true in this respect 
of the occupier was especially true of an 
owner who was also an occupier—he 
had the power entirely in his own hands 
of making the shooting valuable or other- 
wise. Turning to the question of free- 
dom of contract, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) said, the other day, that 
the farmers of the Kingdom were treated 
under this Bill as women and children. 
It occurred to him that it was the late, and 
not the present, Government which had 
treated the farmers as women and child- 
ren. The late Government, when the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was brought 
in, evidently thought that the farmers of 
England were so much like women and 
children that they had not penetration 
enough to see through its hollowness. 
In that, however, they were greatly mis- 
taken. Warned by the operation of that 
Act, the present Government had taken 
steps to prevent the Ground Game Bill 
from becoming a sham and a delusion. 
He would ask, from whom did this cry 
freedom of contract emanate? Was it 
from the farmers? He had been a dili- 
gent reader of the agricultural news- 
papers especially since this Bill had 
een before the country, and nota single 
letter or speech from a farmer had ap- 
peared advocating the retention of this 
so-called right, and surely the farmers 
-understood a question which so deeply 
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concerned them; they did not object to 
the proposed interference. On the other 
hand, he never remembered a subject 
brought before the Legislature upon 
which the farmers of the Kingdom 
were so united and unanimous. Last 
week there was an agricultural meeting 
at Kingscote, Gloucestershire, at which 
the hon. and gallant Member for that 
county (Colonel Kingscote) was present, 
and who, it would be remembered, had 
not looked very kindly upon the Bill. 
One of the judges at that meeting—a 
land agent and farmer—stood up before 
the hon. and gallant Member, and ex- 
pressed strong approval of the measure. 
The speaker, who avowed himself a Con- 
servative, said— 

“He had long been an agricultural valuer, 
and had been continually called upon to assess 
damages done by hares and rabbits. He bore 
witness, from his personal observation, to the 
lamentable, and in many cases ruinous, loss 
which had been brought upon farmers by these 
animals. In answer to the question which had 
been put to them— What do the tenant farmers 
think of the Bill ?—he would say that never in 
his life could he recollect any measure brought 
into Parliament which had given such general 
joy and satisfaction among farmers.”’ 


The hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had spoken of 
the principle of the Bill. What, he would 
ask, was its principle ? If he understood 
the object of the Bill, it was to strengthen 
the legal position of the farmer in respect 
of the ground game upon his holding. 
That he took to be the fundamental 
principle of the Bill; and what, he would 
ask, had been the object of nearly all the 
Amendments which had been proposed 
from the opposite side, as well as some 
from his own side? Why, the design of 
all was to weaken the legal position the 
farmer would otherwise occupy under 
the provisions of the Bill. That, un- 
questionably, was the object of nearly 
the whole of the Amendments which had 
been proposed—nothing more, nothing 
less—and that, he hoped, the country 
would understand. In conclusion, he 
congratulated the Home Secretary upon 
the firmness he had throughout displayed 
in dealing with these Amendments ; and 
he had no doubt that when the Bill came 
into operation it would give unqualified 
satisfaction to the farmers of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. RODWELL concurred in the 
compliment which his hon. Friend the 
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Chaplin) had paid the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
on the tact and good temper with which 
hehad conducted the Billthrough a cross- 
fire of opposition. He rejoiced that the 
former, who had come in like the lion, 
was going out like the lamb. His hon. 
Friend had stated some facts with re- 
gard to the letting of farms in Suffolk, 
throwing doubt on a statement he (Mr. 
Rodwell) had made as to the difficulty of 
farmers obtaining the right of shooting 
over their farms. But the facts quoted 
by his hon. Friend only confirmed his 
statement. It was said that there were 23 
farms advertised with the right of shoot- 
ing; but the acreage was only 3,000, 
which did not look like much shoot- 
ing. No doubt, it was seen that this 
Bill was looming in the distance, and 
the landlords were making a virtue of a 
necessity. He was certain that one of 
the greatest difficulties in the letting of 
farms was this question of game. The 
Bill was not brought forward for the 
purpose of reserving the sport to the 
tenants, but to remove the grievance 
that existed. It was somewhat late 
in the day for his hon. Friend to say 
that he never heard of any grievance, 
for the grievance was admitted on all 
sides—that was the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1872—and the only question 
was what should be the remedy. The 
principle of the Bill seemed to be a 
sound one, seeing that it was preventive 
rather than remedial. It gave a weapon 
of defence, not of offence, to the tenant, 
which he might or might not use, and 
would only be used to protect his 
crops. Hon. Members who talked in 
such lugubrious tones about the Bill 
showed that they did not understand it. 
There was nothing to prevent the tenant 
saying to his landlord—‘‘I forbear to 
exercise this right, and there will be no 
interference with your sport so long as 
the hares and rabbits do not interfere 
with my property.’ He had supported 
the Bill throughout, and should give his 
vote for the third reading, because he 
thought the Bill was necessary and 
just, because it would strengthen the 
cordiality between landlords and tenants, 
and because he believed it would have 
effect only where the tenant was likely 
to be wronged by the acts of a selfish 
landlord. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
wished to make a very few observations 
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to the House. He confessed that he 
had some difficulty in understanding the 
precise position taken up by the advo- 
cates of the Bill. The point upon which 
he felt most reluctance to accept the 
Bill was the one upon which he was 
almost ashamed to speak, so often had 
it been referred to; he meant its inter- 
ference with freedom of contract. But 
he had in the course of the debate heard 
expressions used which made him doubt 
what: the effect of the Bill was intended 
to be, and how far it was really intended 
to be that which it professed to be. It pro- 
fessed to confer an inalienable concurrent 
right to kill ground game upon landlord 
and tenant. But the House had been 
told in the arguments addressed to it 
that although the right conferred was to 
be isalibanbie, it did not prevent ar- 
rangements being made on the subject 
between landlord and tenant. Did the 
expression as to giving an ‘‘ inalienable 
right”? mean anything, or did it mean 
nothing? It had been so watered down, 
especially by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Rodwell), that it seemed to mean no 
more than that there was to be a cer- 
tain presumption in favour of the occu- 

ier. His hon. Friend the Member for 

id Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had, in 
reference to the Bill, made use of a 
familiar classical quotation: He thought 
he might suitably substitute the word 
‘“‘ Danaids”” for ‘ Danaos” in that 
quotation, in order to indicate the hol- 
low character of the Bill. As to the 
question of freedom of contract, he al- 
lowed that in many cases freedom of 
contract might with perfect justice be 
interfered with. But it was only when 
the contract was injurious to the public 
interests in the same manner as if a 
man contracted to keep a pack of wolves. 
But no such reasoning was used in this 
case. It was not because hares and 
rabbits were mischievous animals that 
the Bill was supported, for they were 
told that there would not be much less 
game than there was before. He denied 
also that the late Government had ever 
interfered with freedom of contract. 
They had, on the contrary, protected 
that principle where, of two contracting 
parties, one possessed a controlling 
power over the other. That, however, 
could not be said to be the case with 
the farmers of England. What he ob- 
jected to was that the measure intro» 
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duced a principle which would very pro- 
bably $e ‘casein’ further. The Govern- 
ment said, in effect, that the iandlord 
was the controlling power in a contract, 
though the tenant had to bring his 
capital and skill to the management and 
development of the land. Would not 
the same underlying argument be ap- 
plied to the relations of labourers and 
employers of labour? Would they not 
be told that the labourer must not be left 
free to make his own bargain, and that 
Parliament must step in and create 
an inalienable concurrent right which 
should override any bargain he might 
make? He hoped that the dangerous 
consequences of such a principle would 
be clearly realized. If the tenant far- 
mers looked into this measure carefully 
they would see that, though apparently 
in their interest, it had two sides. He 
desired to repudiate, in the name of the 
country gentlemen of England, the idea 
that if they were to lose their rights of 
sporting they would be induced to shrink 
from their proper position and from 
their proper duties in the country. He 
was perfectly certain that nothing of 
the kind would be the case. The Bill 
was, in his judgment, absolutely unne- 
cessary, and its object might have been 
attained by arrangements of a much 
simpler character than those which it 
proposed. He had done what he could 
to dissuade his hon. Friends from divid- 
ing against this Bill; because he clun 
to the hope that they would be Bowed 
in Committee to discuss Amendments 
which wogld obviate unnecessary inter- 
ference with freedom of contract while 
providing a remedy against the exces- 
sive encouragement of ground game. 
Up to the last moment he had followed 
the same course; but he now saw that 
the arguments adduced from the oppo- 
site Benches were arguments which 
showed that a diminution in the quan- 
tity of ground game and the promotion 
of good husbandry were not the main 
objects—at all events, not the sole ob- 
ject of the friends of this measure. On 
this occasion, therefore, he hoped that a 
very decided protest would be entered 
against the Bill. He accepted the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire as affirming 
the main propositions which they ought 
to hold on this subject. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: I do not rise, 
Mr. Speaker, to follow the example of 
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hon. Members opposite, by speaking on 
the principle of this Bill on the third 
reading, nor will I stop to answer any 
of the arguments that have been ad- 
duced against the Bill. Had I any such 
intention, I should have been greatly 
tempted to remark upon the extraordi- 
nary statement of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chaplin), who asserted 
that Mr. Clare Read had declared that 
the quantity of hares and rabbits had 
been so greatly diminished that little or 
no damage was now done by them. But 
my object in rising has been to pro- 
test, in the strongest terms that I 
can use, against the assertion—repeated 
on various occasions, and reproduced to- 
day—that the principle of this Bill is 
one of confiscation. I regard that asser- 
tion as at once feeble and futile. Feeble, 
because it is not based on fact; and 
futile, because this cry of confiscation 
meets with but little respect or sym- 
pathy within this House, and with none 
whatever in the country. The people 
now well understand that confiscation is 
the cry raised by privilege whenever its 
unjust monopolies are threatened. How 
true this is has been illustrated by the 
opposition raised to every great measure 
of reform which has been carried, or 
which yet remains to be made law. 
When national funds—long misappro- 
priated to sectarian purposes—are pro- 
posed to be devoted to national interests, 
at once you raise the cry of confiscation; 
nay, even if it is proposed, by an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, to bring all citizens 
within the pale of the Constitution, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite actually seem to 
think that this, too, is a confiscation of 
their political privileges. Now, what does 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) exactly mean by the term 
confiscation, to which he is so greatly 
attached? The hon. Gentleman has told 
us, with great distinctness, that he con- 
siders it is confiscation to take from any- 
one that which he possesses. 

Mr. CHAPLIN explained, that this 
definition of confiscation was quoted by 
him, but was not his. His idea of con- 
fiscation was the taking away from one 
person what he possessed in order to give 
it to another without compensation. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: But does not 
the hon. Gentleman perceive that that 
which is possessed by somebody may be 
stolen property ; and, in that case, con- 
fiscation is only the cry of the brigand 
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when the soldiery are entering his cave, 
the shout of the pickpocket when the 
policeman’s hand is on his collar. Now, 
this description, I maintain, is precisely 
applicable to the property in wild ani- 
mals possessed by the landowners, and 
of which property this Bill makes a very 
feeble effort towards restitution. The 
hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) has already 
declared that if the word confiscation is, 
in any degree, applicable to the objects 
of this Bill, it is now that the fitness 
has arisen; for, as he said, we must go 
back to the time when the property in 
game, apart from special agreement, 
was given to the occupier. But I, Sir, 
would go much further back than that, 
and charge with confiscation the owners 
of the soil—predominant in Parliament 
—who robbed the population of this 
country of their property in the wild 
animals that lived in it, and which, by 
the natural customs of the world, and 
by the Common Law of England, were 
their rightful inheritance. With un- 
aralleled audacity they first confiscated 
or their own pleasures the property of 
the people in the wild animals of the 
country ; they then taxed the community 
to maintain the game for their sport; 
and then they consigned thousands upon 
thousands to prison or exile if they ven- 
tured to assert their natural proprietor- 
ship by snaring a rabbit or shooting a 
pheasant. But perhaps it may be said 
that hon. Gentlemen attach a very pe- 
culiar value and sanctity to any property 
connected with the land. But that can- 
not be maintained after the experience of 
the last few weeks. I assume, of course, 
that if such special reverence exists for 
roperty connected with the land, hon. 

entlemen would, of course, feel as 
deepiy interested for the tenant as 
for his landlord, for the money which 
the tenant has invested in the land 
as for the money with which the 
landlord purchased it. But what have 
we seen? A Bill introduced into 
this House—the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill—whose sole ob- 
ject was to prevent confiscation—the 
confiscation of the property of tenants 
by landlords who should take advantage 
of their present deplorable condition— 
that Bill has been ignominiously re- 
jected by the very men who now oppose 
this Hares and Rabbits Bill, and who 
have declared that to prevent the con- 
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fiscation by them of the tenants’ money 
invested in the soil is in itself an act of 
confiscation of their land by privileges, 
In sitting down, I would venture to re- 
new the suggestion with which I started, 
that this parrot cry of confiscation should 
no longer be made use of in regard to 
such measures as that which is now under 
consideration ; its meaning is now too 
clearly understood by the people of this 
country. In “confiscation,” they hear 
the cry of a privileged class who have 
proved throughout the centuries of their 
country’s history that they value more 
highly the pleasures of sport than the 
interests of their country, or the rights 
of their countrymen. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had spoken 
several times already on this Bill. But 
he did not think the Government could 
apply the term ‘‘ Obstruction” to the 
legitimate criticism which the Bill had 
met with. This Government had never 
until last night had a taste of real Ob- 
struction. Now, he considered this Bill 
to be a direct sham in the way of legis- 
lation. The Preamble said that the Bill 
was required to keep down ground game 
in the interests of good husbandry. But 
he wished it to go forth to the public, 
by whom it would shortly be discussed, 
that there was not a line or clause in 
the Bill which would prevent any land- 
lord and tenant agreeing to grow nothing 
else than hares and rabbits. During 
the sifting and shaking of the Bill in 
Committee, they found that the Pre- 
amble was a pretence, and that the real 
object of the Bill was to transfer to the 
farmers ge ag rights which they had 
yielded up to landlords for a valuable 
consideration. If the meagure had been 
an honest one, for no other purpose than 
to keep down ground game, the Home 
Secretary would have accepted the 
Amendment in favour of limiting the 
farmers to trapping and snaring, and 
the other Amendment, that where there 
was an agreement made between land- 
lord and tenant to keep down ground 
game this Bill should not apply. In- 
stead of this being a Bill to promote 
good husbandry, it was simply a mea- 
sure to transfer sporting rights. In its 
operation it would strike at the very 
foundations on which the social and 
commercial system of the country rested. 
Freedom of contract was the basis on 
which free men conducted their trans- 
actions; and his objection to the Bill 
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was the position in which the farmer 
and the owner of land—men of full age 
and competent understanding — would 
be placed under its provisions. If there 
were a sound-headed, sane set of men 
in the United Kingdom, they were, he 
maintained, the farmers of England 
and Scotland, and the same remark 
applied to the owners; yet such men 
were declared by the Government to be 
unfit to make a bargain, and freedom of 
contract in their case was done away 
with. Inshort, the doctrines of political 
economists like Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and Mill were set at naught by the 
Liberal Party. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had twitted him with some remarks 
which he had made with reference to 
freedom of contract, and had asked him 
what answer he would give to a cabman 
who demanded on a wet night £5 to 
drive him from Westminster Hall to his 
home? But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when he talked in that way, 
did not seem to understand what free- 
dom of contract was, or sought to throw 
dust in the eyes of his audience; for the 
Railway and the Cab Acts, as he ought 
to be aware, dealt with privileges and 
monopolies which they created, and, in 
consideration of those privileges and mo- 
nopolies, made certain provisions fur the 
benefit of the public. It was not worthy, 
therefore, of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to use such an argument 
as that to which he had referred, while 
he was the last man in the House who 
ought to sneer at anybody for standing 
up in defence of freedom of contract, of 
which he was at one time one of the most 
able and eloquent advocates; for in a 
speech delivered some eight years ago 
he had complained of the disposition 
which appeared to be growing up day 
by day to invoke the interference of the 
Government in the relations of life, in 
opposition to that which had always 
been the tradition of the Liberal Party, 
who had consistently, he said, main- 
tained the doctrine of individual liberty. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
added that he did not admire that grand- 
maternal sort of government which in- 
sisted on putting a nightcap on the 
grown-up people of a nation by Act of 
Parliament. He had followed the teach- 
ing of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but every man was the best 
judge of his own political consistency. 
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speech, he would rather have had his 
tongue cut out than turn round, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
done, and introduce a Bill supported by 
such arguments as those which had 
been advanced by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in favour of the 
present measure. But if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the Liberal 
Party were thus prepared to depart 
from their principles, let them not 
imagine that the policy of interfering 
with freedom of contract would stop 
until an attempt was made to introduce 
it into the other relations of life. At 
all events, he and his Friends had the 
consolation of knowing that they had 
endeavoured to do all in their power 
to resist a measure which he would for- 
bear from characterizing as it deserved ; 
because, in doing so, he might say 
something which might be offensive to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and, perhaps, 
not quite Parliamentary. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he adhered entirely to the sentiments to 
which he had given expression in the 
speech to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred. The real difference between the 
noble Lord and himself was involved in 
the elementary question when the prin- 
ciples for which he contended were to 
be applied. The noble Lord had eulo- 
gized what was known in Scotland as 
““ M‘Lagan’s Bill; ”’ but when that 
Bill was first presented to Parliament it 
alarmed the easily-frightened imagina- 
tion of the noble Lord quite as much as 
did the present measure, and in 1876 he 
re of it in language stronger than 
that which he had employed in regard 
to the measure before the House. He 
said that Bill was an interference with 
freedom of contract. [Lord Eco: 
Hear, hear!] So it was. It was a Bill 
to compel landlords to make agreements 
for compensation, which they were not 
obliged to do before. But not only that 
measure, but half-a-dozen others which 
had been introduced into that House 
had equally interfered with freedom of 
contract. The noble Lord said he con- 
fessed that, like St. Paul, he was born 
free, and wished to die a free man. The 
noble Lord did in one respect resemble 
St. Paul—he was a great apostle; but 
in another respect he did not resemble 
St. Paul, who had said of himself that 
in bodily presence he was weak, and in 
speech he was contemptible. The noble 
Lord made the same kind of speech on 
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every occasion when it was proposed to 
give the smallest compensation or pro- 
tection to the tenant farmers. In 1876, 
the noble Lord had done him the honour 
of calling him the real farmer’s friend, 
and he was glad that his orthodoxy on 
this question had been recognized so 
long ago. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had referred 
to Mr. Clare Sewell Read as having said 
last year that there was no real griev- 
ance with respect to ground game; but 
Mr. Read moved a Resolution, which 
was unanimously accepted by the 
Chamber of Agriculture, declaring that 
the Council approved of this Bill, as it 
secured to the farmers power to protect 
their crops from ground game. That did 
not look as if he did not think there was 
a grievance; and, in fact, he had ex- 
pressly said that there was a grievance, 
which ought to be redressed. The hon. 
Member had again used the word ‘con- 
fiscation.” The noble Lord himself 
once proposed to transfer the presump- 
tion of law from the landlord to the ten- 
ant in Scotland, and he did not propose 
any compensation. It was said that this 
measure would interfere with the right 
of the tenant to freedom of contract; 
but the tenants were the best judges as 
to whether their interests would be in- 
juriously affected by the Bill. The hon. 
asker for Mid Lincolnshire said he 
did not trust those dreadful Liberals, 
and that the Bill was a Party coup. 
Well, it was rather assuring to think 
that it had been so successful. The hon. 
Member had stated that he had been 
warned that his opposition to this mea- 
sure would womilly lead to the loss of 
his seat; but whose fault was that? 
Did he remember the Motion brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) for the aboli- 
tion of the Game Laws before the Gene- 
ral Election, when one of the most re- 
spected Members of the Conservative 
arty, the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
proposed an Amendment to the effect 
that it was ‘“‘not desirable” that there 
should be an amendment of the Game 
Laws; and that when he (Sir William 
Harcourt) proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘not”’ from the Amendment, the 
whole Conservative Party voted that 
there should be no Amendment of the 
Game Laws, [Mr. Cuapiiy : Not | 
No; that was just before the Gener 
Election. Butdid not the hon. Member 
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suppose that the farmers knew very well 
what that meant? The Conservative 
Party put it off to some more convenient 
season. That was a phrase taken from 
—at all events from the history of—St. 
Paul. The hon. Member said—‘‘ We 
will oppose every practical measure of 
the kind, and will always say ‘ not now;’ 
and when we come in with a great ma- 
jority, and can do something for the 
tenant farmers, and get a Report from 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, then we will go on from 1873 to 
1874, 1875, and so on to the General 
Election, and will still even then vote 
‘ not now.’” 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman forgets that the hon. 
awe for Leicester did introduce his 
Bill. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
no doubt, that was so; but where was 
the Bill of the hon. Member or of his 
Party? And why did he and his Party, 
as a body, just before the General Elec- 
tion, vote that there should ‘‘ not now ”’ 
be a Bill? The hon. Member said that 
it was very bad of the Liberals to take 
the farmers away from the Conservatives. 
Why, the proud history of the Liberals 
showed that they had always done their 
best to redress just grievances all over 
the country, and he saw no reason why 
they should not attempt to redress the 
grievances of the farmers. The hon. 
Member said that he knew the farmers 
better than the Liberal Party did, and 
that those of them who talked Latin 
would say— ‘‘ Zimeo Danaos et dona 
Jerentes.”” There was another Latin 
phrase, however, which the Romans 
were fond of using, and which might 
be quoted on the other side—namely, 
‘* Bos locutos.”” When the Legislature 
had passed a law to grant relief to one 
class of the community, and another 
class tried, not by bond fide but colour- 
able contract, to defeat that law, he did 
not consider that a creditable transaction, 
If this Bill were defeated by: colourable 
contracts, hon. Members might rely on 
it that this Bill would not be accepted 
as a settlement, and application would 
at once be made to the Legislature, which 
would at once supply drastic measures. 
He desired to thank the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire for the generous 
way in which he had referred to him— 
words, the spirit of which he desired to 
reciprocate. Inthe course of the contest 
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William Harcourt) had had many jave- 
lins upon his shield; and he confessed 
that he had winced undersome of them, 
and he hoped he would now be excused 
if he had used any hasty words during 
the contest. He could say that the ob- 
ject he had in introducing the Bill, what- 
ever the noble Lord might say to the 
contrary, was the genuine purpose of 
protecting the crops of the farmers, and 
not to pare the thing too closely by 
depriving the tenants of any share in 
the sport of killing the ground game 
they found eating up their crops. He 
maintained that there was nothing in 
the Bill inconsistent with the Premable ; 
and, as it commended itself to the great 
majority of the House, he hoped that 
when the Question was put from the 
Chair the Bill would be carried by a 
large majority. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, as 
classical quotations appeared to be the 
order of the day, let him remind the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman of 
another quotation — ‘‘ Veniam petimus- 
que damusque vicissim.” If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
wounded, he should not forget that he 
had discharged whole flights of enve- 
nomed darts at the Opposition. But that 
was a long time ago, and he only re- 
ferred to it now to remind the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman of the temper 
in which he had commenced that discus- 
sion. At the period to which he re- 
ferred, he thought the Bill a very bad 
one, and he was prepared to give it a most 
determined opposition. Afterwards, 
however, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave a different appearance 
to the Bill on the second reading, and 
later still he produced Amendments. 
While he still objected to the principle 
of the Bill in interfering with freedom 
of contract, he would not, at the present 
time, anticipate the serious practical in- 
conveniences that would result from it. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Grantham (Mr. Mellor) in his state- 
ment that if the Bill resulted in the 
extermination of rabbits no one would 
suffer so much from it as the working 
classes, for in Leicester alone no less 
than 50,000 dozen home-grown rabbits 
were consumed by the working eo 
last year. If he thought that the Bill 


would have that result he should oppose 
it ; but he still objected to its principle. 
If, however, the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman thought that the British 
farmer was going to support him in con- 
sequence of the introduction of this Bill, 
far be it from him (Lord John Manners) 
to dissipate so agreeable a delusion ; but 
he was quite content to take his chance, 
as a Representative of an agricultural 
community, while he protested against 
the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. STORER said, the more intelli- 
gent agriculturists were not so much 
in favour of the Bill as was supposed by 
the other side. He should vote against 
the measure, although a good many of 
his agriculturist constituents had been 
led away by the popular view; but he 
believed they would be undeceived by 
its practical working. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 148; Noes 
70: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 145.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time; Verbal 
Amendment made. 


Bill passed. 


BURIALS BILL.—[Lords.]—[Bu 248.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN appealed 
to hon. Members to accede to the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair in order that the House might re- 
solve itself into Committee on this Bill. 
The substance of the Amendments on 
the Motion for going into Committee 
that had been placed upon the Paper 
could very well be considered in Com- 
mittee; and as the end of the Session 
was now within a measurable distance it 
was a matter of importance to expedite 
Business when it was possible to do so. 
Once in Committee, he would consent to 
Progress being reported, and the mea- 
sure could then be proceeded with to- 
morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he could not agree to the request of tle 
right hon. and learned Gentleman: Had 
the Bill been left as it was when it came 
down to them from ‘‘ another place,” he 
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should have accepted it as a compromise 
on the long vexed question dealt with 
by the measure. But, as the Bill which 
they would discuss in Committee, with 
the Amendments proposed by the Go- 
ment, would be quite a different Bill 
from that which left the House of Lords, 
he must protest against it on behalf of 
the clergy of the Church of England. 
He had the honour of presenting to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury a Memorial 
against the measure from 15,000 of the 
clergy, and he could not treat it with 
indifference. It was, however, one of 
those occasions when nothing remained 
to be done but to enter a protest against 
the course proposed jto be taken by 
the Government, and to take a division 
upon going into Committee The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the rights of the Church of England are un- 
necessarily infringed by the Bill and that no 
Bill for amending the Law of Burials will be 
satisfactory which fails to provide greater faci- 
lities for the provision of burial grounds, by free 
gift or otherwise, in which burials with services 
other than those of the Church of England may 
take place, and does not allow for this purpose 
sufficient time, before the Act comes into opera- 
tion, within which cemeteries may be provided,”’ 
—(Mr. Wilbraham Egerton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that he 
had an Amendment upon the Paper 
affirming— 

“That no Burials Bill can be satisfactory 
which deprives any section of the community of 
their civil rights on account of their religious 
opinions.”’ 

The 6th clause limited the Services 
in churchyards to such as should be 
Christian and orderly. The supporters 
of the Government wished that the limi- 
tation which was now in the 6th clause 
should be abolished, because it excluded 
from the relief afforded by the Bill, Jews, 
Deists, Positivists, Secularists, and all 
who could not, or did not, choose to call 
themselves by the name of Christian. In 
the face of the speech of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General on the second reading of 
the Bill, a clause was introduced which 
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violated what he declared to be the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and, on the face of his 
arguments, it deprived a section of the 
community of the right which he de- 
clared to belong to all. Would not the 
Government pay some respect to the 
wishes of their followers? They were 
citizens before they were Nonconform- 
ists. If there were one principle more 
than another underlying Nonconformity 
it was the principle of religious equality ; 
and this Bill now asked them to accept 
what was almost a bribe in the shape of 
relief from disabilities which weighed 
upon them on condition that they would 
assist in depriving a section of their 
fellow-citizens of the liberty which they 
claimed for themselves. He had placed 
his Amendment on the Paper with great 
reluctance. The Bill was a brand new 
Religious Tests Act passed in 1880, but 
with the spirit of 1828. If the 6th clause 
was right, then the law as it stood was 
right. As Nonconformists who had not 
forgotten their own trials, they objected 
to co-operate with their former perse- 
cutors in the prosecution of classes not 
included in the scope of the Bill. The 
Advanced Liberals and Nonconformists, 
to a man, were against this limitation in 
the Bill; and they now asked for some 
assurance from the Government that it 
should be removed. 


896 


It being ten minutes befure Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this day. 





AFGHANISTAN — MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS—LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I have been re- 
quested by my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India to read the fol- 
lowing telegram, which has just been 
received from the Viceroy at Simla :— 

“Following from Sandeman, Quetta, dated 
August 27:—‘‘I have received information that 
Ayoob Khan has withdrawn his army from the 
positions taken upin front of Candahar, and has 
retired to Sangiri, eight miles west of Candahar. 
Roberts arrived at Khelat-i-Ghilzai on the 24th.’ 
Ihave received letter dated Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
the 19th.” 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 





Ur. Wilbraham Egerton 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Se Ooo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—POSTPONED MOTIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN said, that at an early 
period of the morning he offered to give 
up the position he held on the Paper for 
the purpose of facilitating Public Busi- 
ness; and though his offer was not ac- 
cepted at the time, he found that in his 
absence it was taken for granted that 
his offer would hold good. He would 
not withdraw from what he believed to 
be a bond fide arrangement, and, there- 
fore, would not proceed with his Motion. 
But having had precedence to-night both 
of the hon. Member for Galway and the 
right hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir John 
Hay), he thought he had a claim on the 
Government to give him facilities for 
bringing on his Motion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member was aware that he was not 
in a position to be able to make any 
arrangement with regard to the conduct 
of Public Business; but, of course, he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was also perfectly 
aware of these two facts. First, that 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Louth stood first on the Paper for that 
night; and, secondly, that he, with 
great regard to the public convenience, 
most kindly made an offer that morning 
to waive his right to bring it forward 
on the present occasion. He, therefore, 
recognized that if there be any claim at 
all to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, the hon. Member had the greatest. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
if the hon. Member for Louth was first 
to-night he (Lord Henry Lennox) was 
first yesterday ; but on an appeal made 
by the Secretary to the Treasury, he 
consented to postpone the Question 
which stood in his name, and which 
excited some public interest. The re- 
moval of the Collections to the new 
South Kensington Museum would com- 
mence in the course of next month, and 
it was highly desirable to know how far 
these Collections could be made avail- 
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able to the public. He should like to 
know whether he would be able to 
bring forward his Motion next week ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was well aware that the noble 
Lord had yielded to the appeal made to 
him. He could not, however, give his 
noble Friend an absolute pledge ; but he 
thought an opportunity might be found 
for bringing on the question on the Re- 
port of Supply, or on some other occa- 
sion in the course of next week. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusitic WorkKs AND 
Burmnpines. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £92,923, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public 
Buildings under the Department of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland.’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
before the Vote was passed, he wished 
to put one or two questions to the Go- 
vernment. He saw, under sub-head 
‘©13” for ‘‘new works and alterations,’’ 
the sum of £325 put down on account of 
additions, alterations, and improvements 
at certain Coastguard stations. Thisin- 
cluded a re-Vote of £300. Well, when 
he turned to the Appropriation Account 
for last year, as to which the accounts 
were complete, he saw that under a simi- 
lar head there was voted two years ago 
£2,000 for the station at Innislyre—a 
re- Vote of asum which had already been 
granted by the Committee. Going back 
so far as 1876, £3,000 was taken for a 
station at Kilmichael, and there were 
other stations for which money which 
had already been granted was re-voted. 
Of the £3,00C voted for Innislyre, £428 
would be returned into the Treasury, 
and the explanation of this money not 
being expended was that the excessively 
severe weather had prevented the build- 
ings from being completed. Of the 
sum of £13,000 voted since 1876 for a 
number of stations, and which had been 
voted and re-voted, £5,000 had been re- 
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turned to the Treasury. Of the £2,000 
voted and re-voted for the station at 
Kilmichael, £1,900 had been returned 
into the Treasury. The reason alleged 
was that the works had been prevented 
by difficulties which had arisen last 
year. Only 60 per cent of the amount 
of the previous year was returned to 
the Treasury unexpended. This year 
the sum was only £325, including 
a re-Vote of £300, which gave only 
£25 on account of fresh demands. 
It was perfectly evident, therefore, that 
a large number of these works had been 
abandoned. In many cases the works 
intrusted to the Board of Works in Ire- 
land were going to rack and ruin for the 
want of the expenditure on them of the 
means which the Committee had over 
and over again voted for those purposes. 
He wished to know from the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) what was 
the condition of the buildings at Innis- 
lyre and Kilmichael, for which the Com- 
mittee had voted such large sums of 
money since 1868? The works were 
still incomplete, and this year the Trea- 
sury did not make any allowance for 
them. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Vote under sub-head ‘‘B” was 
not for repairs, but for additions, altera- 
tions, and improvements. He presumed 
that those who prepared these Estimates 
were carefully investigating this sub- 
ject, and that it was not necessary at 
present to add to, or improve, these 
Coastguard stations. There was no rea- 
son to believe that they were not pro- 
perly maintained. As to the exact sum 
voted last year not having been spent, 
and the sum voted in previous years not 
having been expended, everyone ac- 
quainted with the work of buildings 
would know that it was impossible to 
take the exact sum which a certain 
building would cost. When the accounts 
were prepared some months before, it 
was impossible to put down the exact 
sum that would have to be expended, 
therefore a margin was always allowed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR admitted 
he was wrong with regard to repairs; 
but he wished to know whether these 
buildings, for which money had been 
voted, and not been expended, had been 
abandoned? He wished to ask with 
reference to a hut at Greenore, which 
figured on page 46—£120 which had 


Mr. Arthur O° Connor 
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been voted and re-voted in these Esti- 
mates year after year for, he believed, 
four years—whether the building had 
been yet taken in hand? He did not 
think it had. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the buildings in question had been 
sanctioned by Parliament; but he was 
unable to make a statement as to the 
exact condition of the Coastguard build- 
ings, as he was not perfectly acquainted 
with them. The decision was come to 
as to what additions and alterations 
were required when the Estimates were 
prepared. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
what he wished to point out was this— 
that in regard to this Vote, as was the 
case with many other Votes connected 
with works in Ireland, though the Com- 
mittee voted the money, the Board of 
Works in Ireland did not use it. Very 
frequently they were told—and refer- 
ence was made to these Votes to prove 
the statement—that Ireland received a 
fair share of public money. Now, his 
contention was that this was entirely 
fallacious. Reference to these Votes 
was fallacious, because, though the Com- 
mittee voted the money and intended it 
to be spent, the Board of Works in Ire- 
land neglected the opportunities which 
were so placed in its hands, and did not 
lay out the money. There was another 
instance of this. This year there was a 
demand made for Constabulary Bar- 
racks; and in reference to the Appropria- 
tion Account of last year, he found that, 
whereas £200 was voted for certain bar- 
racks, £120 was not spent. The expla- 
nation was such as was hardly worth 
printing—namely, that the progress had 
been slower than had been anticipated, 
owing to the weather having been very 
bad. Then there was a sum of £280 
voted for stables at Sligo and only £245 
expended, the explanation being the 
same—namely, the impossibility of mak- 
ing the anticipated progress owing to 
the state of the weather. Ii seemed to 
him that this was a perfect farce. 
Money was voted for certain works in 
Ireland ; but the Board of Works neg- 
lected to use it. In England the state 
of things was just the opposite. What- 
ever sums were voted, in nine cases out 
of ten, the Votes would be exceeded and 
the excess wiped off by a Supplementary 
Estimate, or by the appropriation of 
other items. As to Constabulary Bar- 
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racks, it would be mere affectation on his 
part to appear willing to allow the Vote 
to pass without challenging it. Under 
the head of Constabulary Buildings he 
found an item of £630 for two moveable 
huts in Phonix Park, an item for 
Constabulary Barracks at another place, 
one of £4,000 for the conversion of cer- 
tain bridewells into barracks, another 
item of £790 for barracks. This was 
hardly the time at which to raise the 
Constabulary question ; therefore, he 
would not raise it, but would merely 
content himself with entering that pro- 
test, which, he thought, as an Irish 
Member, he ought to enter against the 
Constabulary system, by moving the 
reduction of the Vote by £2,300, the 
amount mentioned for Oonstabulary 
buildings. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £90,623, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1881, for the 
Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of several 
Public Buildings under the Department of the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland.” — 
(Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor.) 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he had proposed 
to call attention to these Votes; but, 
being bound by the understanding which 
his Leader had entered into with the 
Committee, he did not think he could 
do anything more than offer a very brief 
protest against Ireland being dotted all 
over with these various police barracks, 
or ‘‘ military brracks,” as they ought 
more properly to be called. He would 
merely call attention to the Report of 
the Commissioners of Public Works, in 
which they referred to no less than seven 
large barracks which they had erected 
throughout Ireland, and to several 
bridewells which they had converted 
into barracks. When the Government, 
in furtherance of its assurances, proposed 
to take into its serious consideration the 
alteration of the whole police system in 
Ireland—or, rather, of the military sys- 
tem in Ireland—he trusted that some- 
thing would be done to remove the bar- 
racks, so that the country might not be 
covered with them as though it were 
one vast English camp. He was quite 
sure if the Government really wished to 
enter into pacific relations with Ireland, 
and to rule the country in the interests 
of the people, and not as if they were 
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foreign masters, they would find no use 
whatever for the Constabulary barracks. 
They would find the best Constabulary 
would be the respect to the law which 
their conduct would engender. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FOLEY said, he wished to attract 
the attention of the Government to the 
advisability of reducing the Vote by 
£936, being the sum fixed upon for the 
maintenance and support of the Royal 
College of Science in Ireland. He 
would not occupy the Committee more 
than a few minues; but he thought it 
necessary to put a few facts before them 
upon the question. The Vote for the 
Royal College of Science amounted 
altogether to £6,424, and they might 
expect something to come from that 
expenditure; but, on looking at the 
recent Report of the Science and Art 
Department, he found that, although the 
salaries and wages vame to over £4,600, 
the results might be judged from these 
examples, that last year, in the first class, 
there were 58 lectures, which really 
ought to be called lessons, in Mathe- 
matics, delivered to six students, and, in 
the second year’s class, 155 lessons in 
Chemistry were delivered to seven 
students, and, in the third year’s class, 
86 lectures in two subjects to three 
students. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This Vote does 
not refer to the lectures of Professors of 
the Royal College.of Science. 

Mr. FOLEY: I was drawing attention 
tothe results obtained from the institution 
endowed by this Vote. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That question 
does not arise under this Vote. 

Mr. FOLEY said, he would speak 
with regard to proposed expenditure on 
the building, which was altogether un- 
suitable for such a small number of 
students. The cost was great, and they 
would find in some cases when gentlemen 
obtained prizes they were given to the 
only persons who presented themselves 
to compete for such prizes. He con- 
sidered it absurd to give a first prize to 
a person who was the only one who put 
in an appearance to contend for it. To 
maintain this public building with a paid 
Professor for only two students in 
Mineralogy and one in Mining was a 
simple waste of money. It was stated 
on the authority of a most distinguished 
seientific gentleman “‘ that it was worse 
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than useless to keep up a great institution 
of this kind if there was nothing for it 
todo.” The institution was one that 
deserved to be most carefully and par- 
ticularly inquired into; and he trusted 
that the Government would give him a 
promise to look into the matter. If they 
would do so, he would withdraw his 
opposition to the Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Foley) had raised a question which ex- 
cited a considerable amount of interest 
in Ireland; and he, therefore, trusted 
the Government would find it convenient 
to make some reply. For his own part, 
he did not wish to oppose the Vote, al- 
though he wanted to say something with 
regard to the College of Science and 
Art. They had not been able to elicit 
satisfactory information as to the art 
progress. Then, with regard to teacher’s 
residences in Ireland, two years ago a 
sum of £2,500 was granted ; but it was 
not all spent. He found that this year 
£2,500 was asked for, and he thought 
it desirable that the Government should 
inform them whether it was probable 
that a large proportion of this sum would 
be spent, or whether they were only 
likely to spend an equal amount to that 
which they spent last year. Then, with 
regard to £5,000, for the Science and 
Art Department, he should like to have 
information respecting that item. There 
was another item he should like to 
have explained—that having reference 
to the harbour at Ardglass. A sum 
of money had been voted for the last 
year which had not been spent; and he 
protested against money being voted 
that was not required, because it gave 
the authorities to whom it was handed 
over an unconstitutional power to with- 
draw from the House the supervision of 
the expenditure of the public funds. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the hon. 
Member for New Ross made an inquiry 
as to the working of the Royal College 
of Science in Dublin. Well, all these 
Votes bearing on Science and Art were 
taken on the same night as the Educa- 
tion Vote. However, he was anxious 
to afford the hon. Gentleman all the in- 
formation in his power. He had said 
on @ previous occasion, in reply to ques- 
tions put to him by hon. Members from 
Ireland, that when the present Govern- 
ment came into Office they found a great 
deal of Correspondence going on with 
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reference to this College, and also with 
regard to the Royal Dublin College, and 
the Science and Art Department, alto- 
gether ; and the course which they de- 
cided to take was this—that immediately 
after Parliament had adjourned, his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council (Earl Spencer) should visit Ire- 
land himself, and institute a searching 
inquiry into the whole working of these 
matters. Next year he hoped to be able 
to render an account of what the noble 
Lord had seen and had done. The 
Committee might rest satisfied that the 
Government would not be content to ask 
for Votes without having adequate re- 
sults. As far as they were concerned, 
they were anxious that Ireland should 
benefit as much from Science and Art in- 
stitutions as any other part of the United 
Kingdom; but the relations between 
the Royal College and the Educational 
Department were very strained. There 
was a Correspondence going on with re- 
lation to it, and the Government were 
doing the best they could to bring the 
matter to an amicable settlement, and 
to put the institution into working 
order, and establish harmony between 
the various departments. He hoped 
before the end of the Session to be able 
to do this. 

Mr. FOLEY thought he could accept 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but he did not think the Royal 
College of Science had any part in the 
Correspondence which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to. The observa- 
tions he had formerly made to Members 
of the Government related to utterly 
different transactions—namely, to a 
correspondence going on between the 
Royal Dublin Society and the Science 
and Art Department in London. If he 
was successful in drawing the attention 
of Members of the Government to 
this institution—namely, the Royal 
Oollege of Science for Ireland, his 
objections to which stood on totally 
different grounds, Lis object would be 
gained. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it appeared 
this was a new thing. The College of 
Art and Science had been dismissing 
its Professors, and there had been a 
public trial and a great deal of unplea- 
santness on the matter. These things 
had to be put straight, and the Govern- 
ment would do the best they could to 
rectify them. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 


it necessary to make just one observa- 
tion on the subject, because what had 
taken place would lead some hon. Mem- 
bers to suppose that the Irish people 
were indifferent to technical education, 
or to the course of education that these 
institutions were established to give in 
Ireland. He was glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the Committee that it was the 
intention of the Lord President of the 
Council to visit Dublin for the purpose 
of investigating all these institutions. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) had promised some time 
ago that he would himself pay a visit to 
Dublin ; and, no doubt, if he fulfilled that 
intention, he would find that there was 
considerable room for improvement in 
the management of the different institu- 
tions referred to by the hon. Member for 
New Ross (Mr. Foley), and institutions 
of asimilar character in Dublin. The 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
commented on the fact that there were 
only a few students in the College of 
Science in Dublin ; and he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) confessed that he was decidedly 
of opinion that, until the whole system 
of Science and Art education in Ireland 
under this institution had been radically 
altered, the benefits which it was calcu- 
lated to confer would never reach the 
masses of the population of the Island. 
Instead of having a very expensive 
central institution in Dublin, he should 
like to see some efforts made that would 
bring education of this kind more di- 
rectly home to the masses of the people. 
Really, what was wanted in Ireland was 
an education which would teach the 
people to make their homes more com- 
fortable and their farms more produc- 
tive. The money voted by Parliament 
for the maintenance of Science and Art 
classes in Dublin had found its way 
into the pockets of well-to-do students of 
the middle class, who had merely utilized 
these classes for a limited period in order 
to qualify themselves for high positions 
in England or in the Colonies. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. Member’s attention tothe fact that 
if we get into a discussion upon these 
subjects it will be impossible to con- 
sider the Estimates in their proper 
order. This is simply a Vote for the 
erection, repairs, and maintenance of 
public buildings. 
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said, he would answer the question of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
As he had said before, there was a great 
difficulty in putting down the exact 
amount which would be required for 
buildings, to be constructed in the 
course of the year. Then there were 
large local contributions for some por- 
tions of the work ; and it was impossible 
to foresee how much these local contribu- 
tions would amount to. It was never 
desirable to spend, in the course of the 
year, the sum voted, as, if they did that, 
it would lead to an increased Vote at 
the end of the year. That applied to the 
harbour referred to. It was decided, 
some time ago, £1,500 should be granted 
for the harbour at Ardglass. Well, that 
amount was spent as rapidly as they 
could ; but there were a thousand cir- 
cumstances which tended to delay the 
works. As to the Vote for the Census, 
the items had been occasioned by the 
largely increased staff which it had been 
necessary to employ. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
after the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella), he thought 
the people of Ireland would be quite 
satisfied. They had selected as a special 
Envoy, to go over, and to look into these 
institutions in Dublin, one who, for some 
years, had filled the post of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and who, therefore, 
must have some knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the buildings. He did 
not think they could have anything more 
satisfactory to those who really wished 
well to the institutions. Of course, he 
need not say that, while on the Vote 
for Buildings for Science and Art, to be 
called on to discuss comfortable homes 
and profitable farms was quite irregular, 
and was beyond the scope of the inquiry. 
He certainly did think that Irish Mem- 
bers should be perfectly satisfied with 
the assurance given them—that he who 
was for so many years Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was going over to see for 
himself how he could improve these in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
the statement of the noble Lord was in- 
correct. He did not know that anyone 
wished to discuss the question of com- 
fortable homes, or profitable farms, or 
that the Irish Members wished to con- 
tinue the discussion as to Science and 
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Art institutions in Ireland. The noble 
Lord might, therefore, have spared him- 
self the allusions. He wished to point 
out that they had not been informed 
whether any official from headquarters 
in London proposed to go and inquire as 
to the efforts which had been made in 
connection with the progress of other 
buildings—for instance, the Museum of 
Science and Art. As to the harbour at 
Ardglass, he had no doubt the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury really did be- 
lieve that all reasonable efforts had been 
made to get on with the work. He (Mr. 
O’Oonnor), however, was none the less 
convinced that it had been disgracefully 
neglected for a great number of years. 
Year after year they had voted money 
in Committee for these works, and year 
after year they had seen the money re- 
turned into the Treasury, It had been 
said for years they did not proceed with 
the harbour because they could not get 
labour. Well, it was perfectly well 
known that last year there were hun- 
dreds of men about the works who could 
not get employment. The herring fishery 
was hopelessly bad—so bad as to be un- 
remunerative. Ardglass was one of those 
places in Ireland which were standing 
memorials of the evil effects of British 
interference. It was the English Crown 
that ruined Ardglass. Years ago it was 
a thriving and prosperous port—so much 
so that in the Reign of Henry IV. the 
London Companies established factories 
there; and a considerable amount of 
commercial enterprize was developed in 
connection with London houses. In the 
Reign of Edward VI. it was the most 
important of all parts of Ireland. But 
the Crown interfered, and gave all the 
advantages Ardglass had enjoyed to 
Newry, and other places; and Ardglass 
became the small place it was now. He 
would urge on the Government to do 
their best for this port, for, before all, 
those who most benefited by it were the 
Manx men and the Cornishmen. The 
principal trade there was in connection 
with the herring fishery. During the 
present week, if they sent over to inquire 
how things were there, they would find 
hundreds of fishing boats at the place— 
one-third from the Isle of Man, one-third 
from Oornwall, and the rest belonging 
to Ireland. So that it was as much to 
the interest of England as of Ireland to 
support the place. If the Government 
would only send over, from the Treasury 
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in London, someone to look after the 
harbour of this place, besides sending 
over officials to examine into such things 
as Museums of Science and Art, and kin- 
dred institutions, they would have great 
reason to thank the Treasury for their 
intervéntion in the matter. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Report of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Works had been referred 
to. Well, he had that Report in his 
hand ; and it was evident from that that, 
so far from neglecting the place, it was 
evident that they had looked after the 
works very carefully. They declared 
that the men had worked by day and 
night, and had taken advantage of the 
low tides, but that their labour had been 
necessarily very slow by reason of the 
heavy seas they had had to encounter. 

An hon. MemsBer wished to know 
whether the College of Science and Art 
had been put under the authority of the 
Kensington Museum ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber was not in the House when it was 
pointed out that, this Vote being for 
buildings, the general policy of the Go- 
vernment as to the Colleges cannot be 
discussed. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that with refer- 
ence to the residences of the Government 
officials in Dublin and London, he found 
that the Under Secretary’s Lodge was 
charged for to the extent of £761. Now, 
the Under Secretary, he believed, re- 
ceived a salary of £2,000 a-year, and he 
was not a temporary but a permanent 
official. In addition to this £2,000 a-year 
he had in the park a house and a demesne 
where he gave himself a great many 
graces and entertained a large number 
of military colonels. He had no ob- 
jection to getting a large amount 
of plunder from the enemy. He did 
not see why they should not take for 
Irish objects as much as they could get ; 
but he had an objection to plundering 
the Consolidated Fund for a mere Eng- 
lish official resident in Ireland, receiving 
a salary of £2,000 a-year, in order to 
give him a house and estate and offices. 
They gave him a free house and gas— 
he did not know whether he had an 
allowance for coal—but, at any rate, he 
had a house, rent free, and a private 
demesne in which he could rear a large 
number of cattle. He could never pass 
by the Under Secretary’s grounds with- 
out admiring his good taste, for he 
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always seemed to have a great many 
good fat cattle. Why, however, should 
this official be allowed £761 for the 
maintenance of his house ? He appealed 
to the economic tendencies of his Radical 
Friends on the other side of the House 
to join him in objecting to this plunder 
of the English taxpayer. If he (Mr. 
Callan) got a free house to-morrow he 
should be most happy to live in it and 
keep it in perfect order at his own ex- 

mse. He did not see why the Under 

ecretary should not be prepared to do 

the same. He should like to have an 
explanation of this Vote. Mr. Lingen, 
of the Treasury, who was certainly not 
one of the best paid officials, had no free 
house. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
before the noble Lord answered the 
question, would it not be as well—seeing 
that the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) had based his attack on the fact 
that the present Under Secretary was an 
Englishman—to inquire, first of all, 
whether the present holder of the office 
was an Englishman or an Irishman. If 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) was not mis- 
taken, he was an Irishman, belonging to 
anold Irishfamily. Beforethenoble Lord 
answered the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, he should like him to state of what 
nationality the Under Secretary was. 
He must say that some of the Irish 
Members, many of whom were very 
great Friends of his, appeared to him to 
be a little unreasonable to-night. First, 
they complained that the money that 
was voted for Ireland was not spent, 
then there was a complaint that there 
was too large a sum spent on the 
Ceresus Order, and now they had another 
hon. Member get up and complain and 
ask why a certain sum that was spent in 
Ireland was given, the recipient being 
an Englishman. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN cordially re- 
cognized the sympathy with Irish Mem- 
bers of the noble Lord who had last 
spoken ; but he hardly thought they 
ought to enter into an ethnological dis- 
quisition that evening. He wished to 
point out that there was an amount here 
in the Estimates for Post Office build- 
ings in Dublin. The noble Lord would, 
perhaps, consider that a small matter ; 
but he would draw his attention to the 
condition of the pavement beneath the 

ortico of the General Post Office in 
Dublin, The Solicitor General for Ire- 
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land would bear him out when he said 
that 10 years ago the Corporation asked 
the Government to putdown new flagging 
—at any rate, to keep the place in such 
a condition as they would be bound to 
keep it in were they private owners, and 
were the Post Office private property. 
For years this pavement had not been 
put in order, and the result was that it 
was in a wretched state, as anyone who 
had to go there to post a letter would 
see. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was the invariable rule, wher- 
ever there was an official residence, that 
it was maintained. It was only right 
that such should be the case, because, 
if the maintenance of the building de- 
pended upon the occupier, it might be 
well taken care of by one person and 
neglected by another. An in-coming 
tenant might find it in a condition of 
terrible dilapidation. With regard to 
the flagging round the Post Office, he 
would promise that it should be at- 
tended to. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the Under 
Secretary had a salary of £2,000 a-year. 
Well, the commercial system was that, 
whatever a person’s income might be, 
the expense of maintaining his residence 
did not exceed one-fifth of it. One-fifth 
of £2,000 would be £400—any commer- 
cial man earning £2,000 a-year would 
not spend more than £400 on his house. 
Yet the permanent Secretary, who had 
a free house, was allowed over £700 
a-year for its maintenance. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The amount is not exceptional. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that last year the 
amount allowed was £713 ; but this year 
it was £761. They had no right to vote 
this money, except under the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament. Why were 
they obliged to pay so much for the gas 
and water in the lodge? £95 for such 
items, in the case of a man receiving a 
salary of £2,000, was too much. From 
£20 to £30 would be quite enough, un- 
less the official burned the midnight oil 
very considerably. He should be very 
sorry if his gas bill came to more than 
£20 during the winter season. He saw 
there was a certain item of £17 for gas. 
He should be much surprised if the late 
occupant of the Under Secretary’s Lodge 
muleted the public funds in a charge for 
gas of that amount. Why, then, should 
the present occupant? He could not find 
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what the amount was last year; but it was 
£17 this year. In the name of common 
sense, if the Under Secretary got a free 
house and grounds, and a salary of 
£2,000 a-year, why should they have to 
pay for his gas? If they paid this official 
a handsome salary, why should they pay 
close on £100 a-year for the gas burned 
in his establishment? If economical 
principles were to operate at all, the 
Liberal Government ought to assist in 
the rejection of this Vote; and he would 
now move that the Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £95, being the amount 
charged for gas consumed in the Under 
Secretary’s Lodge in Dublin. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: There is already 
an Amendment before the Committee 
which must be dealt with first. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he could not quite understand how 
this large charge for gas appeared in 
the Estimates, for he had a distinct re- 
collection, during the last three years he 
resided in the Lodge, of paying for all 
the gas consumed. 

Mr. FOLEY said, that the largeness 
of the item might be accounted for by 
the fact that gas was used in the hot- 
houses in the Lodge grounds. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Question was put, he might be permitted 
to say that he thought sufficient atten- 
tion had not been paid to the criticisms 
of the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan), which were to the effect that 
all the charges in this Vote were very 
extravagant. He did not agree with 
the hon. Gentleman when he said he 
did not care how much the Public Ex- 
chequer was plundered. Plundering, in 
any shape, had a most demoralizing 
effect upon the people of Ireland, as 
upon any other people, and he had 
never advocated a system of plundering. 
He had always opposed it, for he thought 
itwas a most undesirable thing that large 
sums of money should be voted for un- 
called-for purposes in Dublin. The Vote 
this year for Dublin Castle amounted to 
£4,349. Dublin Castle was an extensive 
building ; but he could not imagine how 
such a large sum as this was expended. 
It seemed to him an unreasonably large 
sum, and that this was just one of those 
cases in which money was voted for one 
purpose and spent for another. £3,588 
was asked for in respect of the Lodge. 
The Lodge was avery small building; 
and he could not understand how this 
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sum had been spent upon it. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster 

knew the Viceregal Lodge, and woul 

be able to tell them whether such a sum 
was exorbitant. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not make 
any charge of misappropriation of public 
money ; and he had said, and still main- 
tained, that the items contained in the 
Vote were extravagant. The Under 
Secretary for Ireland received £2,000 
a-year. He was an Irishman—a Galway 
man, and he never knew any men more 
fond of plunder than Galway men. He 
had had papers put into his hands in 
the last few moments having reference 
to a meeting held in Sheffield during the 
election there in December last. The 
meeting was one of Irish electors, and 
was addressed by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P., Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., and 
Mr. Finigan, M.P. But there was a 
much more eloquent speech made by an 
English Member, and a Member for the 
present Government, than that made by 
any of the three hon. Gentlemen he had 
mentioned. The eloquent speech was 
that of the senior Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), who addressed the con- 
stituents in favour of Mr. Waddy. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Is the hon. Mem- 
ber referring to public buildings in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was referring 
to public buildings. He was referring 
to the opinions of Members of the House 
in respect to public buildings; and he 
would ask at the hands of the Chairman 
only one-tenth of the laxity he allowed 
to hon. Members last evening. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 


Service Estimates. 


‘Yes, he would ask just one-tenth of the 


laxity ; for last night they really ought 
to have had a debate—[‘ Order!” |— 
upon the Irish Constabulary Vote, and 
the debate really turned out to be one 
upon the Irish Land Question. He thought 
he had a right to refer to the opinions 
of the right hon. Member for Sheffield. 
[Mr. Warton: No, no! ] He had that 
right. He promised the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that 
he would not refer to his opinions on the 
subject. Now, what did the right hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) say 
with respect to this Vote, which apper- 
tained to the maintenance of State and 
official residences of the Vice-Royalty 
sham in Dublin? What did the right 
hon. Gentleman say? He said he was 
bound to do all he could, as an honest 
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man, to wipe out the memory of these 
crimes, and to obliterate all the traces of 
English misrule in Ireland. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to aid them in 
getting rid of some of the barnacles 
which attached to Ireland. It was ex- 
travagant to pay £700 a-year for the 
maintenance of the Viceregal Lodge; 
and, therefore, he asked for the support 
of the right hon. Member for Sheffield 
when he rose to reduce the Vote, as he 
intended to do in a few moments. 

Mr. BIGGAR appealed to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to give them some 
explanation with regard to the Viceregal 
Lodge—some explanation which would 
really give the Committee an excuse for 
voting this sum of money. He did not 
move to reduce the Vote because he did 
not wish to give the Oommittee the 
trouble of dividing on the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman was supposed to 
know something about the Viceregal 
Lodge, and he could, no doubt, tell them 
how this large sum was spent. He did 
not object to official residences in Dublin, 
but he did object to considerable sums 
being voted without explanation. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, there 
really could be no explanation of a Vote 
like this. If they had a Home Rule in 
Dublin they would keep up these offi- 
cials. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that he might be able to afford the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) a 
little information. The Viceregal resi- 
dence was surrounded by very extensive 
grounds, in which there were a great 
many roads. These grounds and roads 
required a large sum to keep up. The 
ordinary outgoings connected with the 
lodge were those in respect of the exten- 
sive grounds—too extensive grounds, in 
his opinion. He did not think there 
was any extravagance in keeping up the 
residences themselves. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that it was no 
part of his duty, in a matter of this 
kind, to point out in what branch of the 
expenditure extravagance bad occurred. 
All he asked was that some explanation 
should be afforded by the Government. 
So far, the Government had not been 
able to give the slightest information on 
the point. The noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had had some experience of the Vice- 
regal Lodge, and he had given some 
explanation which was entitled to very 
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considerable attention ; but, at the same 
time, the Government should at least 
have made some effort to explain the 
matter, for the Committee had a right to 
expect explanation at their hands. It 
was no argument to say that the system 
had been going on for many years; the 
system might be bad although it had 
been in force for years. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
unable to give the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) perfect explanation 
in this matter. What he knew of the 
matter was known to everybody, and 
that was that the Lord Lieutenant was 
very largely out of pocket every year. 
With regard to his (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) 
own residence, all he knew was that he 
had got a large garden for which he got 
some grant from the Government, but 
nothing like what was required to keep 
it up. As regarded the Under Secre- 
tary, there, again, all he knew was that 
of all the officials he ever came across, 
the Under Secretary was decidedly the 
most hard worked, and he supposed 
that the keeping up of his house was 
part of the bargain under which he 
served. He appealed to the Committee 
whether they had not all the informa- 
tion they could reasonably expect ? 

Mr. BYRNE said, he had no inten- 
tion to move a reduction of the Vote. 
He only wished to say that the Vote 
contained no charge for insurance. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that it was only in exceptional 
cases where public buildings were in- 
sured, and Ireland had not been expected 
to insure the public buildings. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the other day he asked the noble Lord 
Gane Frederick Cavendish) if he would 
urnish information with regard to the 
number of men engaged as gatekeepers 
and park constables; and if he would 
also specify the names and religious per- 
suasions of the particular individuals? 
The noble Lord said he had not time to 
get information before this Vote came 
on; but some time had elapsed since he 
gave that answer, and it was possible 
that he had now some information to 
give. The noble Lord, however, con- 
cluded his answer by saying that the 
appointments to these offices were not 
at all influenced by the religious per- 
suasions of the candidates. His infor- 
mation was entirely opposite to that. He 
was assured by correspondents, who ap- 
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peared to know something about the 
matter, that the appointments were in- 
variably filled up by Freemasons. He 
would not ask the question if he did not 
think he had some justification. His 
information was that no Catholic had 
been appointed to one of these offices 
during the last six years. He himself 
believed it was even a longer period. 
He did not want to move any reduction 
of the Vote. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had pressed them not to 
move reduction connected with any ques- 
tion involving reference to the Consta- 
bulary, either directly or indirectly. In 
deference to the wish of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he would refrain from moving 
to reduce the Vote. Had it not been 
for the expressed wish of the hon. 
Member, he should have moved that the 
Vote be reduced, because he felt that 
this was another instance where the fact 
of a man being a Roman Catholic was 
quite sufficient to exclude him from any 
advancement. He would content him- 
self by asking the noble Lord to give an 
undertaking that the favouritism of 
which he complained should not operate 
in future. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would inquire into the question 
raised, but would now say that he 
could not conceive that the gatekeepers 
and park constables in Dublin were 
appointed on account of the religious 
belief they might hold. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £91,987, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public 
Buildings under the Department of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland,”— 


(Mr. Foley, ) 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £19,885, Supplementary sum, 
Public Buildings, Ireland. 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum not exceeding £53,946, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1881, of Criminal 
Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vie. c. 83.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, there were some 
important matters connected with this 
Vote which he thought it would be well 
to mention. He would refer first to the 
actions that were brought last year by 
the late Government against Messrs. 
Daly, Miller, & Brennan. This was a 
proper opportunity for asking Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government what they proposed 
to do with reference to these proceedings 
which were still pending, as far as he 
had been able to gather. The late Go- 
vernment brought these gentlemen before 
the magistrates at Sligo, and they were 
committed for trial at the Sligo Assizes. 
The Crown then applied to have the 
cases removed by writ of certiorari to 
Dublin; and consequently, when thetime 
for the trials came on, no further pro- 
ceedings appeared to have been taken 
by the Crown. He thought it very de- 
sirable that it should now be known 
whether it was intended io proceed 
further in the matter or not. If the 
Crown intended to proceed, then the 
proceedings should be undertaken within 
some reasonable time, so that these 
charges should not be kept hanging over 
the heads of the gentlemen implicated 
by them. He, therefore, ventured to ask 
the Law Officers of the Crown whether it 
was intended to proceed further with 
the actions which had already been 
commenced or not. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that in an- 
swer to the question of the hon. Member 
for Cork he might state that it ‘was not 
the intention of the Government to follow 
up the matter further. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN hoped the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
excuse him if he called attention to 
another matter. He wished to know if 
there was any Vote in these Estimates 
for the expenses of private or detective 
reporters at public meetings in Ireland? 
There was no doubt that the Govern- 
ment did employ these private or detec- 
tive reporters, and sent them round Ire- 
land for the purpose of attending meet- 
ings and providing the Government with 
information ; but he could not find any 
item in the Vote for the payment of 
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their expenses or in remuneration of 
their services. He should very much 
like to object to the Vote for the pay- 
ment of these peculiar reporters. Could 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland inform him where 
he was to find the item for the pay- 
ment of these gentlemen, who were, 
in a certain sense, Government in- 
formers, and whose employment, as an 
old Press man, he regarded as incom- 

tible with the dignity of the Press? 
Hie also wished to make a remark upon 
the Office of the Attorney General for 
Ireland himself. He desired to direct 
the attention of his right hon. and 
learned Friend to a matter which was of 
considerable public importance, and he 
had no intention of bringing it forward 
in any hostile spirit. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would.be aware 
that there had been a very serious liti- 
gation going on in reference to the fore- 
shores at the Skerries, near Dublin. He 
believed that some scores of people in 
that district had been prosecuted and 
interfered with, though they were only 
in reality asserting what he believed to 
be a public right. If he was correctly 
informed, it turned out that it was a 
bond fide public right, as the rights of 
foreshores had never, in this case, been 
granted to any particular landlord. He, 
therefore, respectfully submitted that it 
was the duty of the Attorney General for 
Ireland) to take care thatthe public rights 
were not abrogated or allowed to lapse. 
He was glad to see the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) in his 
place, because he believed that the 
question affected that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman more than the pre- 
sent holder of the Office. If he was 
correctly informed by the public Press, 
a very curious act had been done on the 
part of the late Attorney General for 
Ireland. In England, wherever a public 
right was questioned, the Attorney 
General would at once appear, and take 
care that a claim was put in on behalf 
of the public and of the Crown, and 
that the public rights were not given 
up to particular landlords. But in this 
particular case, so far as he under- 
stood it, the Crown had acted in a most 
peculiar and extraordinary way, having 
intrusted someone to appear on their 
behalf to concede away the public rights 
in the matter, notwithstanding the fact 
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that the landlord claiming these rights 
was unable to adduce any t Zoe 
the Crown. Thus it would seem that, 
in the year 1880, the rights of the Crown 
were allowed to go by the board, and 
the rights of the public were openly 
compromised. What was particularly 
objectionable in the matter was that no 
one on the part of the present Attorney 
General for Ireland had remonstrated, 
but that an arrangement, agreed to 
under the instructions of the previous 
Attorney General for Ireland had been 
tacitly agreed to. He should be delighted 
to hear that it was not so; but it wasso . 
reported in the public Press, and he 
only wished to have some light thrown 
upon the subject, which had given rise 
to very serious complaintsin Ireland. If 
it was not too late, he wanted to know that 
the Attorney General for Ireland, with- 
out prejudicing the case of the Crown 
or of the landlord, would take care that 
the rights of the Crown and of the 

ublic would not be prejudicially affected 
by any lapsus or concession which had 
already been made in the case. If the 
landlord had any substantial and just 
rights, let him establish them; but if not, 
then let the public rights be er 
He hoped the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland would be 
able to explain this very curious trans- 
action which was established in the 
Dublin journals of the day. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was understood 
to say that personally he knew nothing 
of this particular suit before the Vice 
Chancellor of Ireland, but that he had 
made inquiries about it; and, as far as 
he could make out, the case was as fol- 
lows :—There had been a series of pro- 
ceedings between the owner of certain 
seaside lands and various members of 
the ordinary public as to the right of 
the latter to cut sea-weed on the shore. 
The matters in dispute had been going 
on for some time. Indeed, he believed 
that one action was tried as far back as 
10 years ago, and there had subsequently 
been a case in the Rolls Court arising 
out of the transaction, as well as other 
suits. It was right he should state 
that in the suit in the Rolls Court to 
which he referred the Crown was repre- 
sented by Council, who contested the 
plaintiff’s title, which, however, was es- 
tablished, and the Crown left by the 
Court to pay their own eosts. As far 
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as he was able to ascertain, the facts con- 
nected with the last trial were these :— 
No notice of the suit was given to the At- 
torney General for Ireland or anyone re- 
presenting him; but counsel appeared 
on behalf of the Crown, instructed not 
by the Attorney General or his solicitor, 
but by the Solicitors of the Board of 
Trade. He presumed this strange 
course was adopted because the juris- 
diction in regard to the foreshores had 
been by Statute vested in the Board of 
Trade. Under these circumstances, the 
Solicitor of the Board of Trade or his 
counsel retained by him, acting pro- 
bably under the directions of the Board 
of Trade, seemed to have appeared at the 
hearing of the cause, and to have for- 
mally stated that the Crown made no 
claim to the foreshores in question. 
As already explained, he (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland) had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the transaction, 
never having been consulted in regard 
to it. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
clearly shown that his Department was 
not to blame in the matter, but he had 
shifted the responsibility upon the Board 
of Trade. He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) did 
not know whether anyone on the part 
of the Board of Trade could account for 
the transaction. It seemed that the 
authority of the Board of Trade was un- 
known to anybody in Dublin; but the 
legal gentleman employed by that 
Board was instructed to appear on be- 
half of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, although it now appeared that he 
was instructed without the Attorney 
General for Ireland ever having ap- 
peared in the transaction. He would 
not say it was a very Irish transaction ; 
but it certainly bore a strong resem- 
blance to a Board of Trade transaction. 
If nobody was present to explain this 
peculiar transaction, he should on some 
future occasion call attention to it. 
He would not take the extreme course 
of objecting to the Vote on the present 
occasion, because it was one which arose 
upon the salary of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland; 
but he should certainly put a question 
to the President of the Board of Trade 
in reference to it. 

Dr. COMMINS wished to have an 
explanation of the following item in the 
Vote—Crown Solicitors, £16,850; Ses- 
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sional Crown Solicitors, £5,825. This 
was exclusive of £12,000 paid as fees for 
counsel. As a matter of fact, the Ses- 
sional Crown Prosecutors or Solicitors 
did a considerably larger amount of 
work than the Crown Solicitors ; but they 
frequently heard from the Judges of 
Assize that the amount of the salaries 
paid was not at all regulated by the 
amount of work done. He wished to 
know from the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the Government in- 
tended to take any steps for a revision 
of the salaries of the Crown Solicitors 
and the Sessional Solicitors in Ireland, 
having regard to the great difference 
which now existed in the amounts paid 
to each, and the similarity of the busi- 
ness transacted by each. Indeed, the 
bulk of the work in conducting prosecu- 
tions fell upon the Sessional Solicitors, 
and the Crown Solicitors were merely in- 
structed to prepare briefs. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) asked, what was 
the particular item the hon. Member re- 
ferred to ? 

Dr. COMMINS: I refer to the item 
of £16,350 paid to Crown Sclicitors, and 
of £5,825 paid to the Sessional Crown 
Solicitors. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): At what page 
of the Estimates ? 

Dr. COMMINS: Page 24. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): But the hon. 
Gentleman has been referring to a 
paper. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that it was simply 
a paper which had been placed in his 
hands in order to enable him to put the 
question. He had not had an oppor- 
tunity of giving Notice of the Question, 
or he would have put it on the Paper of 
the House. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) understood that 
the hon. Gentleman wished to know 
what was the difference between the 
nature of the work transacted by the 
Crown Solicitors, by the Sessional Crown 
Solicitors, and by the Crown Prosecutors. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the sala- 
ries paid were so very disproportionate 
that he wished to have an explanation 
of the reason why such a difference ex- 
isted. The Crown Solicitors received 
enormous salaries in proportion to the 
Sessional Solicitors. He wished to know 
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if it was intended to take any steps in 
order to apportion the salaries to the 
amount of work done ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that these 
several gentlemen, whose respective 
duties were of a somewhat different de- 
scription, were paid in proportion to 
the importance of the work they per- 
formed. The work done by the Ses- 
sional Solicitors was of a less responsible 
and difficult character than that done 
by the Crown Solicitors. The difference 
in the amount of remuneration was, 
therefore, according to the different 
character of their respective work. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
received no answer to the question he 
had put to the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland with re- 
gard to the payment of reporters at 
country meetings—police reporters. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) did not find that 
there was any special Vote for these 
services. He believed the persons re- 
ferred to were employed to take down 
the language used at certain land meet- 
ings. He presumed that they received 
only the wages of policemen. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he understood 
that the members of the Constabulary 
referred to were employed to attend cer- 
tain public meetings for the purpose of 
informing themselves as to what took 
place at them. No question was now 
raised as to the policy of the Vote. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) only asked for informa- 
tion as to the principle on which the ex- 
penses were paid. Perhaps the right 
hon. and Jearned Attorney General for 
Ireland would not be so well able to ex- 
plain the matter as the late Attorney 
General forIreland, as it was the late Go- 
vernment that introduced the practice of 
employing the police in this capacity. 

Mr. GIBSON was disposed to think, 
but could not say so with any certainty, 
that the charge for the expenses of the 
police employed in this way were in- 
cluded in the very last item of charge. 
The payment of reporters came under 
the head of that Vote. He had no doubt 
of that, and it was a very moderate sum 
indeed that was required. He thought 
it came under the last head—‘‘ General 
Law Expenses””—which comprised va- 
rious items. He was quite sure thatthe 
eharge was comprised in this Vote, and 
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he should say that it came under this 
particular head. 


Mr. PARNELL said, there was a 
matter connected with this business to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He did not deny that the Govern- 
ment were entitled to have correct infor- 
mation as to what took place at the land 
meetings; but there was another prac- 
tice of a very objectionable character 
which prevailed throughout the country 
—namely, the practice of directing 
sergeants of police and other police con- 
stables to take rough notes in a note- 
book of statements made by public 
speakers and otherwise. That was a 
much more objectionable practice, from 
all points of view, than the employment 
of special reporters by the police. In 
the first place, a policeman, under such 
circumstances, could not take a note that 
would be of any value or importance. 
He took out a note-book and scribbled 
down a few words in it, very often 
hastily, in the dark, and the note simply 
represented his idea of the nature of the 
observations made. Now, he did not 
think that that was the kind of reporting 
which the Government ought to en- 
courage if their object was to obtain 
correct information as to what might be 
said at a public meeting. If the Go- 
vernment vosired to have reports, he 
thought they ought to employ skilled 
shorthand writers, as undoubtedly they 
had done in many cases. The practice, 
however, had repeatedly been to send a 
sergeant of police who stood in the 
crowd and scribbled down a few words 
under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, just as he happened, in the most 
fragmentary way, to catch them. This 
was an objectionable practice from more 
points of view than one. In the first 
place, when the people saw a sergeant 
of police or a constable produce his note- 
book for the purpose of taking notes, 
they were apt to look upon him as a sort 
of spy; and if he was standing in a 
crowd, unsupported by his friends, there 
was, to some extent, a temptation to 
molest the officer in the execution of his 
duty, although it appeared to him (Mr. 
Parnell) that it was a duty which was 
entirely unnecessary. He had often 
himself, in travelling about the country, 
had to say a few words to the people, 
and he had seen the police enter the 
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crowd, take out a note-book and com- 
mence to jot down what he was saying. 
Someone in the crowd was immediately 
tempted to jog his elbow, and a dispute 
and a disturbance might, under such 
circumstances, very easily arise. If the 
Government wanted reporters, there 
was no reason why they should not have 
them; but the reports should be taken 
by regular shorthand writers. He was 
strongly of opinion that the system 
adopted of placing note-books in the 
hands of the police, under these circum- 
stances, was wrong and ought to be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER quite agreed 
with the hon. Member. The Govern- 
ment felt that, as a matter of duty, they 
ought to know, as far as possible, what 
was said at these meetings; but it would 
be better to employ professional re- 
porters, who could not be charged with 
any prepossession one way or the other 
in making their report. On the other 
hand, he was sorry to say, it was desir- 
able that the police should know what 
occurred at these meetings, and he did 
not think it would be quite fair towards 
the police to ask them to trust altogether 
to their memory. All that the police- 
man did was, instead of trusting to 
his memory, he put down what he heard 
at the time, so that he might afterwards 
be able to make a report to his superior 
officer. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he saw the ser- 
vices of the Crown Solicitor put down 
at £300 in one place as Solicitor of the 
Valuation Department, and, on turning 
to another item, he saw the same gentle- 
man’s services put down at £400. He 
should like to know which amount was 
the correct one. On turning to sub-head 
‘¢H,”’ he found that that was an item 
of £500 for the expenses of actions taken 
against resident magistrates, divisional 
and other justices, and the Constabulary 
for acts done by them in the execution 
of their duty. That Vote for enabling 
magistrates and other public officials to 
sustain actions taken against them by 
members of the public was one of 
much interest to the public; and it 
would be very much to the interest of 
the Irish Members if the Government 
could give them any information as to 
the meaning of the Vote and as to the 
nature of the actions. In sub-head “I” 
there was an item of £2,540 for the 
lodging of the Judges on circuit. Even 
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that amount did not appear to have been 
sufficient, for in the last Appropriation 
Account, after paying that sum, there 
appeared an additional charge of £400, 
paid under the head of rent. Well, he 
should imagine that if they paid for a 
man’s lodgings they also paid for his 
rent ; and he could not quite make out 
the distinction between the two. He 
should to know on what basis that Es- 
timate was calculated. There were 12 
Judges on circuit. Supposing £2 a-day 
each was paid for their lodgings, and 
they were on circuit for a month in the 
year, the total amount would be £720. 
The amount put down appeared to him 
to be about three times as much as ought 
to be paid. The last point he had to 
raise was one of principle, and of much 
greater importance. It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that the 
late Government instituted last year 
prosecutions for seditious language 
against several gentlemen who had 
taken a prominent part in conducting 
the land agitation in Ireland. He 
thought there was no chance of his 
being contradicted when he said that 
public opinion in Ireland had condemned 
these prosecutions as a very serious 
blunder. It was generally recognized 
that these gentlemen were earnest, con- 
scientious men, who had no other object 
but the welfare of the people ; and it was 
generally felt that the Government, be- 
fore instituting these prosecutions, ought 
to have taken some steps towards alle- 
viating the miseries of the people. 
Now, he should like to know what was 
the extent of the cost to the country 
caused by that blunder of the prosecu- 
tions, how much of it was included in 
the Vote of last year, and how much in 
the Estimate then before the Committee ? 
He found such items as ‘support of 
Crown witnesses,’ and printing of 
briefs with the sanction of the Attorney 
General for Ireland; and he thought 
that such expenditure ought to be most 
strenuously questioned, because these 
prosecutions ought not to have been 
instituted until the Government had 
taken some remedial measures to re- 
lieve the distress. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
disposed to go even further than his 
hon. Friend behind him. His late 
Friend Mr. Butt steadily refused every 
Vote of that kind during the time that 
he had a seat in that House. He asked 
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hon. Gentlemen who represented English 
constituencies if they could produce to 
him any item such as that of expenses 
of actions taken against resident magis- 
trates, divisional and other justices, and 
the Constabulary for acts done by them 
in the execution of their duty. It was a 
most unconstitutional Vote. It amounted 
to an indemnity to public officials for 
breaking the law. Such a proposition as 
thatstruck atthe root of all civil right and 
usage. Itwas nothing less than the claim- 
ing on the other side ofthe Channel of what 
liberty-loving Englishmen on this side 
would never submit to. He remembered 
supporting Mr. Butt in opposition to a 
similar Vote in the case of Mr. Keogh, 
a magistrate of Derry. In that case 
there was a verdict against him of £100. 
They had an evening’s debate over that 
upon a most important principle. Mr. 
Butt pointed out that it was unconstitu- 
tional and radically vicious to give pub- 
lic officials carte blanche to go ahead, 
right or wrong, and that Parliament 
should vote the money for defending 
them when they were wrong. Nothing 
could more tend to render them head- 
strong and reckless in their conduct as 
public administrators of justice; and ac- 
cordingly he should like to know how that 
£500 was made out, and what it con- 
sisted of ? As for the lodgings of the 
Judges, he thought there was a great 
deal in what his hon. Friend had said. 
There were some newspapers in Ireland 
that said the law could not be adminis- 
tered in Ireland if it were not for the 
pomp with which the Judges went about. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he observed one 
item where the Crown Solicitor got £200 
extra as Public Prosecutor. He had al- 
ready expressed his opinion as to the 
undesirability of one man occupying two 
offices. He was of opinion that there 
was quite enough talent in Ireland to 
furnish a man for each office, and he ob- 
jected to the duplicating system. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
ask whether it was not the fact that 
there was no single item similar to the 
one for the defence of magistrates and 
others in the English or Scotch Esti- 
mates; and he alse wished to know whe- 
ther English and Scotch magistrates 
against whom actions were brought had 
not to pay the costs themselves? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he under- 
stood it to be the fact that in the case of 
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actions against police magistrates the 
costs were paid or not, according to the 
result of the action, and the expenses 
were in all cases examined by the Crown 
and Treasury Solicitor. With regard to 
the question as to the lodging expenses 
of the Judges going circuit, it must be 
remembered that their lodgings had to 
be paid for at special rates. It was not 
possible to obtain lodgings for a Judge 
at the same rate as for private persons. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked whe- 
ther they were to understand the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to say that 
in the English Votes they could find any 
Vote for that indemnity money. He 
knew that there might be a point of 
difference between the two cases in this 
respect—namely, that something like it 
was done in the English towns; but 
what he wanted to know was whether 
the money appeared in the English Votes 
passed by Parliament. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no such 
case last year; but he would inquire 
into the matter. He believed the prac- 
tice to be the same in other countries. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would see that 
there was a very important Constitutional 
difference. In England the costs and ex- 
penses of magistrates in the boroughs, 
or wherever it might be, were paid by 
the local authorities, and they were 
under the control of the persons who 
paid the money. That was all that they 
wished to have in Ireland—namely, 
that those who paid the bill should 
have the control of the expenditure. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he should like to 
add a sentence or two. If the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
fairly put his question as did the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
add a word. But the hon. Member had 
made use of observations that he could 
not pass by without a protest. The 
hon. Member had asked whether any 
part of the sum spent in the prosecu- 
tions he had referred to would be found 
in the Vote. As a matter of fact, the 
prosecutions had cost very little, and he 
should think they were comprised in 
last year’s Votes. It was right that he 
should say that the inauguration of 
these proceedings was undertaken after 
full consideration by the late Govern- 
ment. They were distinctly answerable 
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for them, and he was quite prepared to 
defend them. He believed that they 
prevented the repetition of the seditious 
speeches that were being made, and the 
beneficial result of them was imme- 
diately shown in the moderation of the 
language that was subsequently made 
use of. As to the dropping of the 
prosecutions, he would not criticize so 
serious a step when it was taken on the 
responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
ment. They would be distinctly re- 
sponsible for that step, and he would 
not say anything further about it except 
that he sincerely hoped it would be jus- 
tified by the result. Now, there was 
another point to which attention had 
been called by the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
—namely, sub-head ‘‘H,” that of the ex- 
penses of magistrates and others against 
whom actions were brought. He be- 
lieved the history of that sub-head was 
as follows :—When his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
there was a discussion on that point ; and 
his right hon. Friend said that, in future, 
he would raise a new sub-head in the 
Estimates. Previously to that these ex- 
= used to be placed in the Miscel- 
aneous Oharges. That, he believed, 
was the history ofthat item. Previously, 
however, to that sub-head being intro- 
duced, he had no doubt that the House 
was paying these charges in Ireland 
precisely in the same way that it paid 
them in England. With regard to the 
particular case that had been mentioned, 
it was ascertained, after full considera- 
tion, that the officer in question was not 
to blame, and that he was not in the 
wrong; and he (Mr. Gibson) should be 
greatly surprised if public funds were 
not to be made available for recouping 
the gentleman for the expense to which 
he had been put by the mere fact that 
he was a public official. The only dif- 
ference between the Estimate now and 
formerly was that now it was made a 
red sub-head of. There was one 
other matter referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), in relation to expenses of the 
Judges on circuit. He must remind 
the hon. Member that there were six 
circuits in [reland, and that two Judges 
went each circuit. In addition to that, 
there were now always Winter Assizes. 
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Sometimes there were three or four, or 
even five, according to the business to 
be disposed of; and, of course, on all 
these occasions, provision had to be made 
for the Judges’ lodgings. He might 
mention that it was not very easy to get 
Judges’ lodgings in Assize towns. It 
was not his experience that families 
were very ambitious to upset themselves 
in order to accommodate the Judges 
and their Registrars for two or three 
weeks, and it was only by offering very 
liberal terms that the lodgings were to 
be obtained. He had known cases 
where the terms were refused altogether. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
could not help interposing with one ob- 
servation on what had been said by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
had informed the Committee that the 
policy of the late Government in entering 
upon the prosecutions had been proved 
to be a good policy by the result. Now, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made that statement across the 
Table in the face of the present Attorney 
General for Ireland; and he would warn 
the latter right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man against acting upon the implied 
advice of the late Attorney General for 
Ireland, because he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) had had opportunities of judg- 
ing of the state of public opinion in 
Ireland, and also in England, at the time 
those prosecutions were going on. In 
his judgment, the late Government never 
made a greater mistake than when they 
entered upon those prosecutions. He 
could not recollect any Government, re- 
sponsible for the affairs of Ireland, who 
ever made a greater mistake than that. 
Now, what was the real fact? Why, 
not 10 hours after the commencement of 
the prosecutions had elapsed, arrange- 
ments were made for a great demon- 
stration of Irishmen in the Metropolis 
of England, and in a few days not less 
than 100,000 men assembled in Hyde 
Park, to do what? To protest against 
the action of the Government, and to en- 
dorse the sentiments of the men who 
were prosecuted. He would not de- 
scribe what was the feeling in Ireland. 
The Government entered upon a contest 
and were beaten in that contest. They 
were ignominiously beaten, and now the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman came 
down to the House and told the Com- 
mittee that the Government were exceed- 
ingly successful in the action they took. 
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He trusted that the present Attorney 
General for Ireland would not be drawn 
into undertaking any prosecutions on 
grounds so flimsy as those on which the 
last were based. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN moved to re- 
duce the Vote for the £500 he had re- 
ferred to. He would not trouble the 
Committee with any observations, as he 
had expressed his views in a previous 
speech. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £53,446, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, of Criminal Prose- 
cutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, in- 
cluding certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vic. c. 83.”—(Mr. A. M. Sullivan.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, that if they 
wished to test the principle, would it 
not be better for his hon. and learned 
Friend to move to omit sub-head H? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that it 
was hisintention. He moved, therefore, 
to omit sub-head H. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item, Sub-head H, £509, for Ex- 
penses of Actions taken against Resident Magis- 
trates, Divisional and other Justices, and the 
Constabulary, for acts done by them in the exe- 
cution of their duty, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.””—{Mr. A. M. Sullivan.) 


Mr. WHITLEY said, that it was the 
practice in Liverpool to pay all those 
expenses out of the local funds. If the 
Judge certified that there had been no 
ground for bringing the action, then the 
local authorities paid the expenses of 
defending it. The only difference was 
that in England the money was paid out 
of local funds and in Ireland out of Im- 
perial funds. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that he had 
another objection to point out which was 
still more serious. He wished to ask 
who received the £500? Under what 
circumstancss the payment was made 
they had not the slightest information. 
If a Return were laid on the Table of 
the. House showing the particulars of 
the expenditure, probably a great por- 
tion, perhaps the whole of it, would be 
found to be of a character that no one 
would object to. But, as it was, they 
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were entirely in the dark, and the official 
to be indemnified against the cost of an 
action might be some pragmatical police- 
man who had drawn an action upon 
himself by gross misconduct. In local 
cases in England such as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) had re- 
ferred to, it was well known that there 
was no liability to any such abuse or the 
scandal of the public money being handed 
over to defend unworthy persons. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would not press 
his Amendment. That was an Estimate 
of £500 in regard to a number of resident 
magistrates and police. He could quite 
conceive that an Executive Government, 
honestly administering the funds of the 
community, might very well find £500 
a very small sum indeed for a number of 
just defences which it might deem it 
right to authorize on behalf of its officers. 
He would also remind the hon. and 
learned Member that if the rank of the 
officials in question was of an Imperial 
nature and not of a local character, then 
the Treasury was especially called on to 
defend them. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he understood that 
the special objection to the Vote was not 
that a sum of money should be given to 
indemnify magistrates or policemen in 
cases where it had been proved to the 
satisfaction of a jury that they were not 
to blame for the offence charged against 
them. What was objected to was that, 
in some cases, where a jury, after an 
investigation in a public Court, had come 
to the conclusion that an official had 
been guilty of an offence that was liable 
in damages, the Executive Government 
should afterwards, in an underhand way, 
decide that that official should be in- 
demnified. Now, it seemed to him that 
the best test for the Government should 
be whether there was a verdict for or 
against the official. If the official was 
acquitted by the jury, he thought it 
could not be said that costs should not 
follow the finding; but if, on the other 
hand, it was proved that he had acted 
improperly, and he was mulcted in 
damages, then he thought it was tho- 
roughly outrageous and indefensible for 
the Government to step in and indemnify 
him. Unless the Government would 
give them some assurance that where 
damages were given against a party 
they would not indemnify him he would 
have to divide against the Vote. . 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 24; 
Noes 107: Majority 83.— (Div. List, 
No. 146.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Dr. COMMINS said, that before the 
Vote was passed, he should like to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland, whether he 
would lay upon the Table a Return show- 
ing the items of expenditure under the 
last head last year? He should like 
to have some further information; but 
he did not apprehend there was any- 
thing wrong. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the hon. 
and learned Member might rest assured 
that the expenditure was all bond fide. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary a 
question. He had laid it down that it 
was the duty of the Government to ad- 
minister the law as regarded evictions 
for non-payment of rent and ejectment 
eee A short time ago, he (Mr. 

iggar) asked a question with reference 
to a certain John Fox Goodman, who 
held an office in the Courts at Dublin 
under a stipulation that he should not 
hold another appointment. But he did 
hold another position, and the right hon. 
Gentleman gave him what he conceived 
to be a rather peculiar reply. He said 
that he did not consider it to be his duty 
to see that the law was enforced. If 
that were so, he (Mr. Biggar) might 
personally take the initiative in proceed- 
ings against him. He was under the 
impression that it was the duty of the 
Government to see the law enforced ; and 
since the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he had received a letter, in which 
it was stated that the gentleman who 
wrote it was willing to prove upon oath 
that Mr. John Fox Goodman acted, not 
only as examiner of candidates for soli- 
citor, but also carried on the business 
of a solicitor under the name of Birley, 
Moore, and Co. He should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary whether or not he would insist 
upon the law being carried out, or whe- 
ther he was going to enforce what was 
not a righteous law in the case of tenant 
farmers, and yet refused to enforce 
the law in the case of a gentleman who 
held an official position with a large 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, 
from the information he had received, 
that was not a case where the question 
arose as to carrying out the law or not. 
The fact was that the occupation to 
which the hon. Memberalluded—namely, 
examining pupils—was not considered 
to be an office under Government, and, 
therefore, was not one over which he 
could exercise any control. 

Mr. GRAY said, that when the hon. 
Member called attention to that matter 
it had already been discussed in Dublin. 
He knew that the gentleman to whom 
his hon. Friend had alluded discharged 
his duties in an exceptionally efficient 
manner; and he was bound to say that 
he considered the Profession would suffer 
injury if the gentleman were removed 
from the office he held, and which did 
not appear to interfere, in any way, 
with his official duties. He knew nothing 
about the technical’part of the question ; 
but he could testify as to the manner 
in which Mr. Goodman performed his 
duties. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he believed the 
right hon. Gentleman did not quite un- 
derstand his question. He right say, 
however, that he believed that Mr. 
Goodman had taken counsel’s opinion, 
and that he did consider that he 
was justified in holding the double 
appointment. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £6,338, to complete the sum for 
Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland, agreed to. 


(5.) £51,222, to complete the sum for 
County Court Officers, &c. Ireland. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had intended 
to direct the attention of the Committee 
to the conduct of the stipendiary magis- 
trate who was supposed to have given 
the order to fire on the Catholic proces- 
sion at Dungannon; but, on consideration, 
he had thought that his speech would, 
perhaps, come better into the discussion 
on the Constabulary Vote. Therefore, 
he proposed to make a suggestion to 
the Government which might, perhaps, 
avoid a lengthened discussion hereafter. 
There was a good deal of feeling with 
reference to that matter. Certain Catholic 
processionists were celebrating the day 
at Dungannon when they were attacked 
by Orangemen. The police appear to 
have fired on the processionists, although 
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thrown by the processionists after the 
attack. It seemed remarkable that 
when the procession had been broken 
up by the mob, the policemen, whose 
duty it was to protect the processionists 
as long as they behaved themselves, 
should have killed a number of people 
who sympathized with the procession, 
while he believed none of the attacking 
party was injured. He would suggest 
to the Government that they would issue 
a Commission of Inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances, which appeared to be exceed- 
ingly serious. He could not help thinking 
that, after the way in which the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
called to that case and the hint thrown 
out, he would not fail to take action as 
regarded inquiry into the matter. At 
any rate, he certainly thought it most 
desirable that the Government should see 
who was responsible for the order to fire. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not wish, nor did he believe that the 
hon. Member wished, to enter into dis- 
cussion upon that matter. He could not 
altogether accept the hon. Member’s 
version ; but he was going to say at an 
earlier part of the evening that, at pre- 
sent, he thought it was rather premature 
to have an inquiry. Some time ago a 
question was asked, and he had replied 
that he was strongly in favour of an 
inquiry being held. If there were any 
misconduct on the part of the officials, 
the hon. Member would see that an 
inquiry should not be instituted until 
after the result of the trial. If there 
were any charges to be made, they should 
come before a legal tribunal. When 
that was over, he thought it was desirable 
that an inquiry should be held into all 
the circumstances connected with the 
affair. 

Mr. P. MARTIN thought that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had very 
fairly replied to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
But it appeared no distinct promise had 
been made to the Committee that a 
stringent inquiry would be held into the 
origin of these unfortunate riots. If the 
statement in Zhe Times was correct—and 
he thought it might be assumed that the 
report in that paper was not likely to be 
too favourable to the processionists—a 
well-grounded belief existed that the 
attack was made upon the Catholic pro- 
cession by an Orangemen who had been 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the hon. and learned 
Member; but he was quite sure that he 
would see the inconvenience of discuss- 
ing that matter, considering that an in- 
quiry was then pending. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he had no wish 
to prejudge the case, but only to point 
out what had been stated by Zhe Times’ 
Correspondent, and to show the necessity 
for a full and searching inquiry as soon 
as possible. Unless a promise to this 
effect was made by the Chief Secretary, 
he thought it would be his duty to show 
to the Committee that it should be made. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
already made it. 

Masor NOLAN said, he should be in- 
clined to doubt what had been said 
about the processionists. The magis- 
trates of the North of Ireland belonged 
exclusively to the other Party. He 
thought the Chief Secretary would do 
well to punish, severely and strictly, 
those who interfered with those proces- 
sions; but the matter ought not to be 
left with the local magistrates. He be- 
lieved the best thing would be to put a 
stop to such processions; but, if that 
were not done, all those interfering with 
them should be severely punished. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they 
could not discuss that matter then; the 
best way of avoiding those disgraceful 
occurrences was, undoubtedly, by put- 
ting a stop to the processions. He had 
not, however, got the power of doing 
that. He quite agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member who spoke last ; 
and he thought it would be the business 
of the Executive Government seriously 
to consider how best the law could be 
altered, so as to prevent those disgrace- 
ful proceedings taking place. 

Mr. MELDON said, there were one 
or two points which he thought he 
ought to bring before the Committee. 
They were as to the offices, and the effi- 
ciency of the County Court system in Ire- 
land. He was about to refer to the Re- 
gistrars of the County Court. It wasa 
matter of great importance. When the 
County Court Act came before that 
House, in the last Parliament, a Select 
Committee reported that it was desir- 
able that the officers should be appointed 
for the purpose of taking the Equity 
duties in the County Courts. The Go- 
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officers, called Registrars, were appointed 
The primary duty of those Registrars 
was that they should take accounts, 
and other Equity business, leaving the 
Clerks of the Peace to take the other 
business, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Select Committee. It 
would not be denied by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, or the late Attor- 
ney General, that the object of those 
appointments was that there should be 
a practical and useful officer to help the 
County Court Judge. What took place? 
The Bill had no sooner passed than the 
officers appointed were ordered to re- 
ceive, not a permanent remuneration, 
but so much per day for each day they 
were required to be in Court. The re- 
sult was to render them perfectly use- 
less. They took no accounts, and did 
no business when the Court was not sit- 
ting; and when the Court was sitting, 
and the Judge was hearing cases, they 
had nothing to do. Consequently, the 
office was simply a sinecure; and unless 
a radical change were effected he should 
be inclined to vote for the entire aboli- 
tion of the office. What ought to be 
done was to give instructions that those 
Registrars should take accounts between 
the sittings of the Judges. The primary 
duty should be thrown upon them, and 
they should not be allowed to continue 
to hold sinecure appointments. A pro- 
position had been made by the Treasury 
in order to effect that object; and it was 
suggested that the Registrars should be 
paid so much a-day, not merely for at- 
tendance in Court, but for those days on 
which they were necessarily occupied on 
matters connected with the County Court 
Judge. That had never been carried 
out. The attempt to make adequate 
provision for the carrying out of the 
equitable jurisdiction had proved a 
complete failure. On that account, he 
hoped that attention would be given to 
the matter, which was a most important 
one. 

Mayor NOLAN said, he wanted it 
to be quite clear with regard to those 
processions. He knew that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not the power 
te stop them ; but he had dropped a 
‘hint, which he hoped would receive 
attention, that those matters should not 
be dealt with by the magistrates of the 
North of Ireland. He sincerely trusted 
that one of two things would be done; 
either that those local magistrates would 
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be restrained from interfering, or that 
the processions would be put a stop to 
altogether. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
hoped that what his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) had called attention to would 
receive attention. They knew perfectly 
well that the jurisdiction of the Courts 
would be extended in other directions ; 
and it was, therefore, reasonable that 
those gentlemen might know that their 
duties were likely to be increased. It 
would be well if they were informed 
that they would be really required in the 
future, and would be expected to do 
good service. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that with 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member, there could be no 
doubt that the original intention was 
that the Registrars should be appointed 
to assist the County Court Judges, espe- 
cially in regard to Equity business. The 
pay at so much per diem while the Court 
was sitting had, very probably, pre- 
vented their being of so much assistance 
as they might otherwise have been. The 
question was undoubtedly an important 
one, and should receive the consideration 
of the Government. 

Mr. LITTON believed that it was 
essential that strong measures should 
be taken for the putting down and 
rendering illegal Party processions in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland seemed to 
have referred particularly to the re- 
muneration. That, certainly, was an im- 
portant question ; but it was not the one 
to which he wished to call attention. 
The Clerk of the Peace had a variety of 
duties, and the Registrar had been ap- 
pointed to assist the Judge in all matters, 
especially in those of Equity; and it 
ought to be left to the Judge to draw up 
rules for the transaction of such busi- 
ness. When attention was first called to 
that matter, it was pointed out that rules 
of that nature should be drawn up. The 
primary duty was, as he had said, the 
taking of accounts; and if the Registrar 
was unable to do that, then the Clerk of 
the Peace should be the officer specially 
designed to carry out the jurisdiction as 
regarded taking accounts. That work 
ought, however, to be thrown upon those. 
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Registrars, and they ought not to be al- 
lowed to shirk it. If they were incapable 
of performing the duties, representations 
ought to be made to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to that effect. The Treasury 
might settle the remuneration as they 
liked; but the County Court Judges 
ought to be made to frame rules, so that 
the business might be carried out as was 
originally intended. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), said, that, no 
doubt, the hon. and learned Member 
meant that representations should be 
made to the Lord Chancellor. The Lord 
Lieutenant had nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
whether it was the intention of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon) to bring that matter 
before the Lord Chancellor. He had not 
the slightest doubt that any representa- 
tion made to the Lord Chancellor would 
receive the attention which the merits of 
the case deserved. He rose more par- 
ticularly for the purpose of referring to 
the question of processions. He agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) that such processions 
should be held to be illegal—that was to 
say, that persons taking part in such 
processions should be indicted for caus- 
ing a breach of the peace. However, 
there could be no doubt that Roman 
Catholic processions had been attacked 
by Orangemen; while there was no 
record, he believed, of Orange proces- 
sions being attacked by Roman Catholics. 
The Catholics were the party in the 
majority; and he thought it was the 
duty of the Government to see that 
those who interfered with those pro- 
cessions were punished. With regard 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, on a former occasion, as to the 
local magistrates, he thought nothing 
worse could be suggested, because the 
people of Ireland had no confidence in 
them, and the result would be the pro- 
cessions of one sect only would be put 
down. That would only lead, he be- 
lieved, to a fresh series of annoyances 
for the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
really thought, with his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, that either those processions 
should be put down altogether—as had 
been also suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) 
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—or else they should be protected when 
they were not acting contrary to the law. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £91,000, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, Ireland. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a question 
with reference to a matter which he had 
previously brought before the House, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. 
He wished to know if he intended to 
carry out the promise of the late Govern- 
ment that they should have a convict 
establishment in Galway? They were 
very anxious to have one there, as there 
was a good deal of water works and 
others to be done in that district. The 
late Government repeatedly promised 
that one should be established there. 
He should like to get, if possible, a 
decided answer to the question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry that he was unable to give a 
decided answer to his hon. and gallant 
Friend. He did not consider that there 
was an actual pledge. The whole ques- 
tion demanded close attention on the 
part of the Government; and when the 
subject was taken up, the claims and 
advantages of Galway, which were, no 
doubt, considerable, should receive every 
attention. He could not say further 
than that. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was sorry that it did not appear to be 
the intention of the Government to 
carry out that proposal. The removal 
from Cork to Galway Bay would pro- 
bably be attended with advantage; and 
the works at Haulbowline Dockyard, 
for the completion of which they had’ 
waited 80 years, might, perhaps, during 
the next 20, 30, or 50 years, be finished. 
Ireland would then have a Dockyard. 
He wished to. point out with regard to 
that Vote that there was a charge for 
prison chaplains. For Protestant chap- 
lains £1,491, for Catholic £2,100, and 
for Presbyterian £746. It appeared 
that there were Roman Catholic pri- 
soners to the number of 3,259, Pro- 
testant 1,525, and Presbyterian 142. 
Hon. Members would find that that re- 
presented something like 16s. per head 
for Catholics, £4 for Protestants, and 
£5 for Presbyterians. That was the 
capitation rate. Considering that Ire- 
land was a Uatholic country, it did ap- 
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pear to him to be an extraordinary thing 
that Protestant and Presbyterian chap- 
lains together should get more than the 
Catholic chaplains. He hoped that the 
Government would undertake that the 
matter should be looked into, in order 
to see that there was no injustice. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give them some assur- 
ance with regard to that. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not promise to have that matter inquired 
into. He could not admit that chaplains 
were paid so much per head. The ser- 
vice had to be performed whether there 
were four prisoners or 40; and, therefore, 
it could not be calculated in that way. 
It must be obvious to the hon. Member 
that that was so. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that the point was this. In Scotland or 
England the number of prisoners who 
were Protestants far exceeded the Ca- 
tholies; but in Ireland the great majority 
were Oatholics, and yet he found that 
the Protestant chaplains were receiving 

eater sums in the shape of salaries. 

“Oh, oh!”}] Hon. Gentlemen might 
say ‘Oh, oh!” but if they would take 
the trouble to look at a Return furnished 
by the Government on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), 
which gave every single prison chaplain’s 
salary in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, they would see that what he had 
stated was correct. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
hon. Gentleman would look at page 283, 
he would see that Protestant chaplains 
began at £40 and ended at £80, Roman 
Catholics began at £60 and ended at 
£200, and Presbyterians began at £40 
and ended at £80. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that it 
was impossible to calculate that matter 
fairly on a capitation rate. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there were one 
or two questions he wished to ask. In 
the Report of the Royal Commission it 
was recommended that an independent 
inspection should be provided for con- 
vict prisons, and a number of gentle- 
men of high position and character had 
been appointed to that office for Eng- 
land and Scotland. He wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether 
similar steps were being taken in Ire- 
land; and, if not, whether he intended 
to take the matter into consideration? 
He should be glad to see gentlemen se- 
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lected who would take an interest in the 
subject, and who were able to afford the 
time for proper inspection. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
that matter had come before him and 
his noble Friend. The consideration of 
the matter was not yet complete ; but he 
hoped it would be so in a short time. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS was glad 
to hear that the Government were going 
on with that matter. It ought to have 
been concluded long ago. He did not 
wish to throw any blame, he only wished 
to impress upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the necessity of those visitors being 
appointed. He wished to ask a ques- 
tion with regard to Spike Island. ‘That 
prison was absolutely condemned long 
ago. That subject had been brought 
forcibly before their attention, and a 
Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into it, and they reported most 
strongly against its maintenance. He 
wished to know whether it was to be 
abolished, and, if so, how soon? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry not to be able to give a direct 
answer. When he came into Office, 
there were so many matters pressing 
upon his attention that he had not had 
time to look into the question. He be- 
lieved there were strong reasons for the 
rejection of the place. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman might rest assured that he 
would personally look into the matter 
when he inspected that part of Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he had 
omitted to ask a question. He ought to 
have given Notice of it; but he only 
asked it in order that the matter might 
be considered before the next time it 
came up. Under the Irish Prison Law, 
flogging was not permitted, while it was 
permitted in England. They found that 
they were able to get on very well, and 
enforce the discipline of gaols without 
that punishment. But in military prisons 
in Ireland the prisoners could be flogged 
for breaches of prison discipline. An in- 
specting officer could give the order for a 
prisoner to be flogged, while a civilian 
could not be. He wished to ask whether 
the Government would consider the de- 
sirability of extending the exemption to 
the military prisons which prevailed in 
the civil prisons? Possibly the fact of 
the abolition of that punishment in the 
Army and Navy would have some effect 
in the prisons also. He believed there 
was a pretty general feeling against the 
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maintenance of that punishment; and he, 
therefore, did trust that the Government 
would consider whether they could not 
abolish it from the military gaols of 
Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that all 
he could say was that he would confer 
with the Secretary of State for War upon 
the subject, and see what could be done. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass TV.—Epvcation, Sctence, AnD 
ART. 


% .) £372,366, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had a few re- 
marks to make with respect to the Trea- 
sury Regulations as to the teaching of 
the Irish language in the Irish National 
Schools. He had had a Motion on the 
Paper to call attention to the matter, 
but had been unable to find an oppor- 
tunity of bringing it on. About two 
years ago, the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of a Memorial which had been 
addressed to them, agreed to admit the 
Irish language into the programme of 
the National Schools; but they agreed 
to do so on the same terms as those on 
which the Government taught Latin and 
French—namely, upon the payment of a 
fee of 2s. per head extra. Now, it must 
be apparent to anyone that such a fee as 
that must prove an absolute prohibition. 
He was referring to the last Report of 
the Commissioners, which showed that 
out of 1,000,000 children on the rolls of 
the Irish National Schools, only 304 
were examined in Irish, or hardly 1 in 
every 300. The National Commissioners 
had resolved themselves against the 
teaching of Irish; and, therefore, he 
thought that if the Government wished 
to prevent the teaching of the language 
from falling into utter abeyance, they 
should do away with the imposition of 
the extra fee. It might, perhaps, be 
contended that the smallness of the num- 
ber of children learning was due to their 
indifference on the subject; but he could 
refer to numerous instances in proof of 
the contrary. He might refer to the 
case of Mayo, where there were 48 child- 
ren in the Irish class; also to a school in 
Cork taught entirely by the nuns, where 
a most brilliant examination in Irish was 
held—27 passing out of 29 scholars. But 
with regard to the latter case, though 
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the children had passed, and were certi- 
fied as being entitled to results fees, the 
Commissioners discovered that the school 
fees had not been paid; and they, there- 
fore, disallowed the results fees. He 
thought that from that it would be ap- 
parent to the Committee that some sort 
of effort was being made to teach the 
Irish language in schools. He stood upon 
the principle that the Government should 
agree that in any case where parents 
wished their children to learn Irish they 
should be allowed to do so without put- 
ting upon the teaching of the Irish lan- 
guage a fee which was double the amount 
of that paid by any other branch of 
learning. There were still 800,000 people 
in Ireland who spoke the Irish language, 
and of those 200,000 were of school age. 
Now, he submitted, as an educational 
principle, that instead of those children 
being taught the English language im- 
perfectly—for they never did learn it per- 
fectly—that they should be taught the 
Irish Grammar first, and afterwards they 
should proceed to the English Grammar. 
They would in that way acquire a grasp 
of English which they could not obtain 
under any other circumstances. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, that the 
Amendment that stood in his name on 
the Paper grew out of a most important 
question—namely, the condition of the 
National School Teachers. He had 
hoped to have been able to move it had 
not circumstances prevented him from 
doing so. He owned he was placed in 
a somewhat difficult position. There 
was a season for all things; and he 
doubted very much, considering the cir- 
cumstances n which the Committee was 
placed, whether one would be advancing 
very much the interests of that most im- 
portant matter by bringing on a Motion 
at that time. He had to consider it all 
the more, because he had not brought it 
forward entirely on his own responsi- 
bility; and now, after consulting with 
the eminent persons in Ireland who were 
most interested in the question, he was 
obliged to come to the conclusion, at 
their special request, that he would be 
doing best for the interest of education 
in Ireland, which depended so much 
upon that particular question, in not 
wearying the Committee in asking them 
to enter upon that most extensive and 
elaborate question. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he did not purpose to move 
his Amendment. He merely hoped that 
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his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary would give the subject his attention 
during the Recess. He was sure his 
right hon. Friend would be the last per- 
son to undervalue the importance of it. 
He would, however, take the opportunity 
of giving Notice that he would, on the 
earliest possible occasion next Session, 
call attention to the matter and move his 
Resolution. He should, however, like 
to ask the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to one point, which was 
the training of Workhouse National 
Teachers. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) 
had exerted himself very much in im- 
proving the condition of the National 
School Teachers. But the position of 
the Workhouse Teachers was very in- 
ferior to that of the general body. He 
knew that the question was a very com- 
plicated one ; but he would ask his right 
hon. Friend to consider it, and especially 
with regard to one point—namely, the 

‘introduction of a moderate but fair 
system of payment by results. By their 
regulations, the Workhouse Teachers 
were excluded from the benefit of those 
fees, and they were anxious that it 
should be extended to them. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman might see his 
way towards giving them their share in 
those fees, which would do a great deal 
towards the advancement of education 
in Ireland. 

Mr. MELDON said, the question 
alluded to by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Errington) was 
one deserving of the serious attention of 
the Chief Secretary. The question of 
these grievances of Workhouse Teachers 
had been brought before Parliament on 
a previous occasion, and the then Chief 
Secretary thought that he would be well 
inclined to come forward and assist the 
cause of education in Ireland. The way 
the Workhouse Teachers were paid was 
this. The workhouse officials fixed the 
salaries, which were to be paid out of 
the workhouse funds; but, unfortu- 
nately, instead of throwing the increased 
salaries upon the same fund, they were 
thrown upon the Poor Law Guardians, 
and, in consequence, they remained a 
dead letter. At present, the workhouse 
teachers had a very real grievance. The 
extra remuneration was intended to be 
paid by the Poor Law Guardians; but 
instead of making it compulsory, it was 
only made permissive, and, therefore, 
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they had been deprived of that re- 
muneration. The amount paid by the 
Guardians had been practically nothing. 
Now, he could not let those Estimates 
pass without calling attention to the 
much larger question of the condition of 
the National School Teachers in Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the exertions that had 
been made by the Irish Members, and 
the promises that were given to them b 

the late Government, and by that House, 
he was sorry to say that their condition 
remained still badenough. In 1875, the 
late Government admitted that the Irish 
National School Teachers had three 
grievances, and that those grievances 
ought to beredressed. The first was that 
of salaries, thenext that of residences, and 
thethird that of pensions. Now, he wasnot 
going to say anything with reference to 
the pension scheme. But he must say 
only one or two words on the question 
of salaries and residences. In 1875 the 
Government then in power admitted 
that the National School Teachers had a 
grievance, and brought forward a scheme 
for the removal of that grievance. A 
portion of that scheme was the payment 
of results fees, and the scieme which 
the Government proposed was, that there 
should be a Parliamentary grant to the 
extent of one-third of the results fees 
of the teachers; that that should be 
paid unconditionally, and that the House 
should provide a further sum to pay the 
second third of the fees to be paid to the 
Teachers, but only conditionally upon 
the Guardians providing the remaining 
third. Now, it appeared clearly from 
that that two-thirds of the amount was 
only to be paid conditionally, for no- 
thing was said as to the Guardians being 
obliged to contribute the sum or not. 
The question was left simply to the Poor 
Law Guardians. If they came forward 
and voted the money, then the teachers 
were paid the whole of the results fees ; 
but if they did not do so, then the 
teachers lost 2s. 3d. of the amount in- 
tended for them. Now, it was supposed 
that the Poor Law Guardians would be 
found willing to come forward and vote 
that contribution in the cause of educa- 
tion ; but what had the result been? In 
1879-80, out of the entire Unions of 
Ireland, there were only 20 Unions who 
had thought it their duty to contribute 
under the powers of the scheme of 1875 ; 
and the necessary result of that was 
that, except in the case of 20 Unions, the 
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whole of the National School Teachers in 
Ireland would be deprived of 2s. 3d. of 
their results fees. How did the case 
stand in the present year? There were 
but 18 Unions which had become contri- 
butory during the present year, leaving 
150 non-contributory. Therefore, the 
teachers had been deprived, with the 
exception of those 13 Unions, of at least 
one-third of the money it was intended 
they should have. The reason they 
were not deprived of the other third 
was that the Government, seeing that 
the majority of Unions were not willing 
to become contributory, introduced a 
scheme whereby in those Unions which 


_refused to become contributory if the 


teachers provided a certain percentage 
towards the fees in comparison with the 
results fees, the Government would pay 
that one-third of the results fees which 
was made conditional upon the Unions 
becoming contributory. Therefore, the 
entire extent of mischief had not been 
done to the teachers in the non-contri- 
butory districts, because the Government 
paid 2s. 3d. of the results fees ; but still 
the teachers were absolutely deprived of 
one-third of the fees except in 13 Unions. 
Now, that was a state of things that 
could not go on. Sufficient time to act 
upon the recommendation of Parlia- 
ment had been afforded, and he trusted 
that that portion of the grievance would 
not be allowed to continue any longer. 
Unfortunately, owing to the poorness 
of the districts, there were 254 schools 
in 1879-80 that had actually been de- 
prived of giving these subscriptions 
towards the 2s. 3d. of the results fees. 
That was a state of things at which, he 
thought, should no longer be allowed to 
remain. Last year, owing to the pen- 
sion scheme being introduced, there was 
an addition of something like £40,000 
for the purpose of enabling the teachers 
to draw their pensions. The other ques- 
tion he had referred to was the question 
of residence. Now, he was of opinion 
that it was not Parliamentary action 
that was required in the matter at all; 
but it was rather a question of adminis- 
tration which he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would take up. It was ad- 
mitted that one of the greatest grievances 
the teachers had was that they had no 
residences; and certainly Parliament did 
its work extremely well in passing the 
National School Teachers Residences 
(Ireland) Act. What was the prin- 
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ciple of that Act? It was this — 
That if the managers of schools that 
were non-resident schools chose to con- 
tribute one-half to the building of a 
residence the State would contribute the 
other half. The payments were made 
by the Board of Works to be repayable 
at 5 percent per annum. ‘The teacher 
had to pay half of the instalment, which 
was 24 per cent, and the National Board 
of Education contributed the other 24 per 
cent. Now, that was an exceedingly 
fair thing to propose, as he thought that 
Parliament had done its work remark- 
ably well; but what had been the re-. 
sult? That Act had substantially been a 
dead letter. Generally it had not been 
availed of, and the question of the 
teachers’ residences was just as bad now 
as it was in 1874. How did the figures 
stand? It appeared that in the first 
year after the National School Teachers 
Residences (Ireland) Act was passed 
there was a sum of 5,000 granted, in 
order to meet the instalments that would 
be required for the building of those 
residences. He believed that of that 
£5,000 every penny was returned next 
year, and not one farthing was ex- 
pended. The next year £2,500 was taken, 
and returned. Then it fell to £250 
a-year, and that was a much greater 
sum than was required, owing to 
the bad administration of the busi- 
ness in Wardour Street. Now, in Ire- 
land, out of 7,522 schools, there were 
but 1,267 with residences, towards which 
the State had contributed nothing. That 
was to say, that about one-sixth of the 
schools were provided with residences 
with which the State had nothing to do. 
There were, altogether, about 152 resi- 
dences erected since 1875, which had 
not been in any way assisted by the 
National School Teachers Residences 
(Ireland) Act of 1875. The figures of 
1875 were as follows:—There were 39 
applications in the entire of Ireland, 
and 27 granted; and, since 1875, there 
had been altogether 152 applications 
under the Residences Act, of which 127 
were granted. Those were now vested 
schools. Of the vested schools there had 
been 47 applications, and 387 grants. 
Now, that showed that the object Parlia- 
ment had in passing that Act had been 
completely frustrated, and that some 
remedy was required. If schools wished 
to be put under the national system, 
and obtain the State money, they must 
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have a proper school house, proper fur- 
niture, and all requisites for the edu- 
eation of the children. But was not a 
residence for the teacher quite as essen- 
tial for a good school house? His im- 
pression was that that question would 
never be settled unless there were some 
stringent regulations that residences 
must be provided for the teachers. Now, 
he thought he had shown, upon the 
whole of those points, that there was 
absolute necessity for immediate action ; 
and he hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was distinguished for his 
efforts in the cause of education in Eng- 
land, would do for Ireland as much as 
he had brought about in England, and 
that next year that question would be 
finally settled. With reference to the 
pension system, he had to say that the 
age at which pensions were granted in 
Ireland was altogether too high. They 
went into the service at 18, and it was 
not until they had reached the age of 65 
that they became absolutely entitled to 
the pension fund, to which they them- 
selves had been subscribing. Again, 
the teachers could not possibly under- 
stand how £1,300,000 could be required 
as the nucleus of a pension fund. He 
hoped the question would receive con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Chief Secretary would 
see during the Recess whether the mat- 
ter could be effectually dealt with. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, taking 
first the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that he could 
not pledge himself to any action as re- 
garded the details of the result fees. In 
fact, after having made up his own 
mind, he would still have to see his 
noble Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury on the matter. The hon. Member 
would, however, agree with him that 
the first point they had to consider was 
the teaching which: was likely to be 
most useful to the children who re- 
ceived State aid. Undoubtedly, in al- 
most all parts of Ireland, the main thing 
was to enable them to gain their own 
living, and that really meant learning 
reading, writing, and ciphering. Read- 
ing and writing in English he meant. 
Unless they had those three things, he 
thought they would be under a very 
great disadvantage in the struggle for 
life. He was perfectly well aware that 
there were still districts in Ireland 
where the Irish language might be said 
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to be predominant, and in all those cases 
he thought the State ought to see that 
there was a fair amount of teaching of the 
Irish language. But even in those cases 
it would be a cruelty to the children not 
to give them an opportunity of tho- 
roughly learning English. He, how- 
ever, admitted the probable correctness 
of what the hon. Member said—namely, 
that in many cases the children would 
gain English better by having learnt Irish 
at the same time. But then there came 
the other case of the English-speaking 
districts, in which the parents wished the 
children tolearn Irish. Well, he under- 
stood that those gentlemen who were 
much interested in the Irish language 

had asked that Irish should be put under * 
the same conditions as other branches of 
study—such as French, for example. He 
should be glad to look into that ques- 
tion; but he could not say more upon 
that matter. Now, the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Errington) had raised a 
most important question, to which, on 
that occasion, he did not think it was 
possible to do justice. In fact, it would 
require almost a whole evening to itself. 
He did not pretend yet to have been able 
to master the question of irish educa- 
tion; but he had seen enough of it to 
feel that the training of teachers re- 
quired the closest attention. The hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) referred to the present working 
of the result system, and his practical 
suggestions should have his best con- 
sideration. It was to the interest of the 
children and of the teachers that the 
result system should be fairly tried; but 
it was a serious matter to make further 
claims upon the Exchequer. Not merely 
as regarded money ; but if they once ad- 
mitted that the whole amount had to be 
paid out of the Imperial Fund, it was as 
good as to say to local bodies that they 
had nothing to do with the matter. The 
great difference between English and 
Irish education was that in England every 
locality was responsible for the education 
of the children in it, and he was strongly 
inclined to believe that at last they would 
have to come to that in Ireland. But it 
was a matter to be approached with con- 
siderable caution ; they must not antici- 
pate public opinion. Then, as to the 
question of residence, the same argu- 
ments applied. He had said they must 
try to tempt localities, and they must 
not give up the notion that this tempta- 
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tion would succeed. He would bear in 
mind the administrative suggestions of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare; but it would be a serious thing to 
make it an absolute condition to a school, 
for they knew how necessary a school 
must be, and they might sometimes have 
no school at all if this was made an ab- 
solute condition. Still, it was a matter 
which must be borne in mind. Then, 
on the other subject of pensions. That 
was a matter upon which, he thought, an 
inquiry should be made. There was a 
much better system of pensions in Ire- 
land than in England; but then, on the 
other hand, he was aware that the 
original salaries were much less. In 
the number of schools there had been 
an increase to 504,000 from 445,000— 
the number two years ago—so far that 
was an improvement. 

Mr. GRAY called the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to a recent re- 
commendation of the Local Board, which 
had considerably diminished the number 
of assistant teachers, by increasing the 
number of pupils which entitled the 
teacher to have an assistant. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman take the op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion as to 
the wisdom of persevering with that 
course? It had created considerable con- 
troversy, and it was the general opinion 
that the efficiency of the schools would 
be impaired if the rule was preserved. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his opi- 
nion of the number of children in such 
a case would be founded upon his Eng- 
lish experience ; but he really could not 
give any definite answer until he had 
more practical information. 

Mr. GRAY hoped this matter would 
not be lost sight of. 

Masor NOLAN thought it would be 
a good deal felt in Ireland if the rates 
were made to contribute. To educate 
under the Guardians he did not think 
there would be any great objection ; but 
he did not think they would like to be 
called upon to contribute. That was 
the opinion he had often heard ex- 
pressed in the Union with which he was 
most acquainted, and he believed the 
same opinion existed in other Unions. 
He went into the figures last year to 
show that if they took the Census as the 
basis of population, Scotland had more 
per head than Ireland, and Ireland, 
again, alittle more than England. But 
while there had been an increase in the 
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last five or six years in the other two 
cases, there had been no corresponding 
increase in the Irish Estimates. And it 
must be considered, in comparing Eng- 
land with Ireland, that the population 
was small in the latter as compared 
with England; and, consequently, it was 
much easier to educate a given number 
of children on the same sum of money. 
Taking this into account, it might be 
said that Ireland received less per head 
than England and Scotland; so until 
Ireland had an equal sum in propor- 
tion to its population it would not be 
fair to put the money on the Votes. 
Unfortunately, too, there was not the 
class in Ireland there was in England to 
give their voluntary subscriptions. The 
feeling in Ireland was that it should be 
done by Parliament; that the surplus 
Revenue should go to support education. 
The Chief Secretary expressed a fear 
that to make a residence the condition 
to a school might stop education. But 
he might compel landlords to sell a 
small piece of land at a fair valuation 
for the erection of a residence. A short 
Act, introduced for the purpose of en- 
forcing the sale of land when it was re- 
quired for the addition to the school, 
would be valuable; and a certain number 
of residences would be built if that were 
done. There were some who would not 
dispuse of ground for such purposes, 
and he knew an instance where a noble- 
man refused even to sell ground for the 
erection of a chapel. He thought the 
hon. Member had done right in not 
going into the question ; but, so long as 
English public opinion insisted on train- 
ing up teachers in the way they wished, 
and in which the Irish people did not 
wish, so long as they insisted on meddling 
in education to the extent of training 
teachers in a way to which the great 
mass of the people and of the teachers 
objected strongly, so long as that was 
done, they must take the responsibility 
upon themselves. Education was mixed 
up a great deal with the whole state of 
Ireland, and it was idle to say the re- 
sponsibility did not rest with those who 
insisted on this control. However, he 
would not press this troublesome and 
delicate question this Session ; but the 
Government ought to take it up next 
Session. The want was, to have a few 
schools throughout the country where 
the teachers might be trained as the 
mass of the people desired—thoroughly 
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voluntary schools. There was another 
matter to which the attention of the 
Government should be called. There 
was a policy to get rid of the agri- 
cultural schools. That would be most 
injurious. He was on the Committee 
with reference to the Potato Crop, and 
the evidence given before that Committee 
led him to think that an extension of 
these schools, rather than a diminution, 
was much wanted in Ireland. It was 
only a question of a few hundreds to the 
Exchequer, and it was to be hoped the 
Government would not allow them to be 
abolished. The French Government 
posted up in every Commune directions 
to the peasantry as to the sowing of 
their crops, in the true spirit of a paternal 
Government. But, perhaps, a much 
better plan would be to give instructions 
through agricultural schools. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he 
visited Ireland, would look at the model 
school near Dublin, and would see that 
the system ought to be extended. This 
was not a ‘burning question;” but 
still it was one that the Chief Secretary 
ought to entertain. 

Mr. P. MARTIN could not allow the 
Vote to pass without some observations 
in respect to the model schools. They 
had been condemned by a Parliamentary 
Commission ; and if the late Government 
had continued, he believed they proposed 
to remedy, at least in part, the grievances 
in respect to these schools of which the 
Catholics had so long complained. He 
would not ask the Chief Secretary to 
make, at present, any definite statement 
of the intentions of the present Govern- 
ment; but he had expected to receive 
from him a promise that he would look 
into the matter, and see that the recom- 
mendations of Lord Powis’s Commission 
were substantially, at least, carried into 
effect. From the answers of the Chief 
Secretary recently given, it appeared 
that in two of these schools a Protestant 
head-master had been appointed because 
there were no Catholic pupils. Poor 
Catholics derived no benefit from these 
schools, which were kept up at enormous 
expense for the advantage of those who, 
from their position and standing, were 
not entitled to have their children edu- 
cated at the expense of the State. The 
educational results attained by these 
schools were miserably inadequate. The 
Catholic schools, supported, to a great 
extent, by voluntary aid, had produced in 
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most instances a larger number of quali- 
fied teachers than those establishments 
whose expenses were defrayed out of 
this grant. He would not now enter at 
large on the matter. He hoped the 
Chief Secretary would give a pledge to 
look into the matter, and endeavour to 
give some fulfilment to the recommenda- 
tions made, not merely by Lord Powis’s 
Commission, but by more influential 
ecclesiastics, both Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, who had the real educational 
interest of Ireland at heart. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could only say 
that he would look into it ; and the hon. 
Gentleman had strong security that he 
would do so, for he knew the deep in- 
terest it excited, and that he would not 
have an easy life if he did not do so. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £1,059, to complete the sum for 
Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary if he could inform 
him where the office was, if there was 
such an office ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was afraid he 
could not answer the question now. He 
could not tell the hon. Gentleman; but 
he would be much to blame if he was 
unable to answer next year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
reason he asked was because he believed 
there was no such office. It consisted 
apparently of a superintendent, who, in 
addition to his salary from the Army 
Votes as a master in the War Office, 
received £200 a-year. Then there was 
a first clerk who received £500 a-year, 
a second clerk with £335, and some 
lower division clerks. But was there 
such an office in London or not? For, 
practically, the gentleman who superin- 
tended it was located at the War Office. 
He was an excellent and efficient public 
servant, as he could say from personal 
knowledge; but that, in addition to his 
salary of £700 to £800, to receive an- 
other £200 for superintending ‘an office 
that did not exist, was a position he did 
not understand. If there was such an 
office in Dublin, the Superintendent 
should be there. He sought to elicit 
the facts; but, of course, without these 
he could offer no comment. 

Mr.GRAY said, if there was no office, 
he could not understand an item of £35 
for cleaning it. 
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Mason NOLAN observed, that it was 
a quaint Vote altogether, for the second 
clerk received £35 above the maximum. 
He would ask the Chief Secretary, or 
whoever was responsible, to look into 
these items. If the increase was £15 
a-year, it would seem he had got be- 
yond his maximum in a very short 
space of time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he found 
that the office was in the Castle, Dublin. 
He observed there was no increase this 
year except the natural increment to 
the second clerk. The object of the 
office was to take charge of the grants 
made under the Act lately passed. A 
fund of more than £1,000,000 could not 
be distributed without an office in con- 
nection with it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £340, to complete the sum for 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ire- 
land. 


(10.) £1,439, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery, Ireland, &c. 


(11.) £3,108, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University. 

Mr. DILLON felt it his duty to op- 
pose this grant; and, in doing so, felt it 
necessary to refer to the course of the 
University Question in Ireland during 
pastSessions. Hon. Members had heard, 
he should say, quite enough of the Irish 
University Question, and Irish Mem- 
bers were thoroughly tired of bringing 
it forward in the House. As they were 
aware, it was a question that for 20 
years had been debated in the House, 
and without any tangible result. In 
the last Parliament a measure was in- 
troduced by the O’Conor Don, which 
did not at all satisfy the demands of the 
people of Ireland. However, it was 
brought forward with the approval of 
some Members for Ireland ; and though 
it was generally considered that it was 
a measure which would injure most 
seriously higher education in Ireland, 
and would practically result in placing 
the higher education of the Catholic 
population on a much lower level than 
that of the Protestants, still, so great 
was the despair that had been instilled 
into the minds of Irish Catholics by the 
treatment the question had received in 
the House for upwards of 20 years, 
that influential men in Ireland induced 
support to the modified demand. But 
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it would be remembered how this de- 
mand was met by the Government in 

ower, how they shifted backwards and 
orwards, and finally ended by opposing 
and throwing out this measure. And it 
would be also within the recollection of 
hon. Gentlemen that, hastily, at the end 
of the Session, a measure was brought 
in which professed to be a settlement of 
the Irish University Question ; and he 
must say that, in his recollection, it was 
the most inadequate, wretched solution 
ever produced. Everyone must acknow- 
ledge the question was one of the 
greatest magnitude, the unsettlement of 
which had injured generation after ge- 
neration of youngIrishmen. It had sent 
successive generations of young men out 
into life deprived of the benefit of higher 
education simply because Parliament re- 
fused to settle this question. The Go- 
vernment, although they acknowledged 
the gravity of the case, brought in their 
measure, which, professing a settlement, 
settled nothing at all—in reality, gave 
nothing. He regretted to say that the 
measure, was permitted to pass through 
the House without the determined oppo- 
sition it ought to have received from the 
Irish Representatives. That also was 
the result of that feeling of despair which 
had settled on Irish Catholics. They 
felt the hopelessness of an approach to 
equality in University Education, and 
felt that their best course would be to 
accept whatever the Government were 
willing to give. The protests of himself 
and others, that it would do no good 
whatever, were smothered in tke cry 
—‘‘ Take this as a little concession; you 
will get something by allowing this to 
pass, and that will be better than no- 
thing.” But he did not consider that it 
was better than nothing; and, further, 
he considered if the Catholics of Ireland 
acted with courage and resolution, they 
would, in the long run, view the right 
of equality with Protestants in the matter 
of University Education. To enter fully 
into this question was impossible now ; 
but it was only right to tell the Govern- 
ment that this question of Irish Univer- 
sity Education had not been settled, and 
that the time of the House must be con- 
tinually occupied with it until the Act 
passed last year was repealed. He was 
well aware that a simple protest would 
never come to any good; and, therefore, 
he wanted to impress on the Government 
that the wisest course to pursue would be 
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to prepare some scheme, and lay it be- 
fore Parliament early during the coming 
Session. And if they wanted informa- 
tion, as probably they would, as to the 
real demands of Irish Catholics, and the 
circumstances and merits of the case, let 
a Committee be appointed for the pur- 
ose; and he would suggest that that 
Seanisiiites should consist of Irish Mem- 
bers, selected from the three Parties into 
which they were divided, in due propor- 
tion. If it were not that the right hon. 
Gentleman now in the Chair was occu- 
pied in labours too arduous to permit of 
his assisting, his wish would be to secure 
his assistance ; for he took this oppor- 
tunity of saying that he should be quite 
willing to placethe whole of the case in his 
hands. He (Mr. Dillon) had listened to 
speeches made by the Chairman in the 
House ; and all he could say was, if the 
Liberal Government would take his ad- 
vice and suggestions for settling the 
claims of Irish Catholics, they would 
save themselves a great deal of trouble, 
and the House a deal of waste time. He 
remembered the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, made on the occasion of the 
discussion of the O’Conor Don’s Bill; 
and, on the part of those who shared his 
feelings on this University Question, he 
was prepared to say they accepted that 
speech as an expression of their views. 
He had thought it right not to allow this 
Vote to pass without warning the Go- 
vernment that next year, when they 
would have more time at their disposal, 
if a measure was not brought forward 
which would give to the Catholics of 
Ireland perfect equality with Protestants 
in the matter of University Education, 
Irish Members would oppose the grant 
of any money to the Queen’s University, 
and avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity that occurred during the Session 
of pressing upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment those claims which had too long 
been allowed to remain unrecognized. 
He would conclude by saying it was 
impossible to exaggerate the evil that 
had been done to Ireland by the treat- 
ment of this question. Only within the 
last six months it had come to his know- 
ledge how hundreds of young Irish 
Catholics had gone to Australia, to 
America, and elsewhere, in search of 
_that which they had been prevented from 
receiving in Ireland. 
Mason NOLAN said, he had no inten- 
tion of adding anything very great to the 
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speeches; but wished tosay that he hoped 
the Estimates now before them would 
not be considered at the same time of the 
Session next year. A great number of 
English Members were of opinion that 
the Committee should not deal with the 
subject at this time of the Session. The 
discussion had been very inadequate, 
and he hoped next year the Estimates 
would be brought forward earlier. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) that the present 
arrangements for the Universities in 
Ireland were bad. He, however, un- 
derstood very little about the subject, 
and he did not believe it was really 
understood in Ireland at all. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to call at- 
tention to what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
and to remind him of the Bill which 
was brought in last year by the O’Conor 
Don, which had on its back the names of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, of 
the hon. Member for the County of West- 
meath, of the hon. Member who pre- 
ceded the present hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and of the hon. 
Member for Carlow. That Bill received 
the unanimous support of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party of that time, although 
it was said to be a measure of such a 
doubtful character. It was most difficult, 
therefore, to find what was really wished 
to be done. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary had been occupied in an attempt 
to condemn in the most sweeping way 
the very Bill which had been so brought 
in and approved. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER admitted 
that it was quite open to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) to make 
the comments he had done on the speech 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon); but his comments might 
lead to some misconception. The want 
of satisfactory legislation on the subject 
arose from the failure to understand the 
wishes of the Irish people. But now, if 
the question was not settled, it could not 
be because they had not obtained a 
knowledge of the wishes of those people 
whom they represented. The action of 
the O’Conor Don did not at all exonerate 
the House from blame in the matter ; 
and he hoped the speech of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard would not prevent 
remarks being made by him upon the 
subject. Noone ever thought of stop- 
ping the progress of additional measures 
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in England because no such reasons 
were brought forward in respect of them 
as had been the case with Irish matters. 
He could not hold out any hope of 
agreement between themselves and the 
hon. Member for Liskeard. 

Mr. DILLON thought the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard re- 
quired some explanation. It was well 
known that the measure referred to 
was a bad one, and that it came from 
the Castle of Dublin with the under- 
standing that if it was accepted it would 
be passed through the House. Hon. 
Members, therefore, put their names on 
the back of a Bill which was a bad one 
in their own view. That seemed a very 
absurd state of things and somewhat 
lamentable; but it was better than 
nothing, when they knew that if it was 
brought in they would be allowed to 
pass it. The draftsmen were instructed 
so to frame the Bill that it might be 
passed, and it was accordingly brought 
in. 

Masor NOLAN wished it to be un- 
derstood that the Irish people required 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and Catholic 
Colleges, and that all their institutions 
required an equal proportion of endow- 
ments. They had been compelled to 
bring forward such compromises as that 
proposed by the O’Conor Don in the 
hope of passing them; but he wished 
to see perfect equality in the matter, 
with the amounts set out in separate 
Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £8,728, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


(13.) £1,250, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass VI.—SvurrrannvaTION AND RE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR OHARITABLE AND OTHER PuR- 
POSES. 

(14.) £25,832, to complete the sum 
for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 

(15.) £10,658, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 


(16.) £196,175, to complete the sum for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances. 
(17.) £17,550, to complete the sum for 


the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 
&e. 
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(18.) £20,300, to complete the sum for 
the Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad. : 

(19.) £410,000, Pauper Lunatics, Eng- 
land. 


(20.) £122,306, Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies Deficiency. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR did not 
wish to delay the passing of the Vote; 
but to state, on behalf of some hon. 
Members, that they had not understood 
it was the intention of the Government 
to proceed with all the Estimates that 
evening. It was understood that only 
the Irish Votes, with the exception of 
that for the Irish Constabulary, would 
be taken. He did not understand it was 
proposed to go into the remaining Esti- 
mates that evening. He was perfectly 
aware they were on the Paper; and al- 
though he had had a number of notes 
upon which he had wished to furnish 
some remarks, he had taken them away 
thinking the Votes would not be dealt 
with. The Votes were certainly being 
passed very rapidly; but he would not 
like to offer any criticism upon them 
without his notes. He did protest, how- 
ever, at the very short notice which hon. 
Members had had with regard to this 
matter. The Notice had not been on 
the Paper long enough to allow them to 
be generally aware that the Votes would 
be taken. Hon. Members beside him 
had not at all understood that it was 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Votes now taken. They 
had abstained from moving to report 
Progress, inasmuch that they had agreed 
not to do so that morning. Unlessa 
man stood alone and watched Vote by 
Vote, there would be seen, what they 
saw now, the Committee voting away 
£250,000 at a time without a criticism. 
They had been recently several hours 
discussing a Vote of £750,000; but if 
he had not risen they would have passed 
it in five minutes. He merely rose now 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the system of voting away millions 
of public money without any discussion 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, necessary Notice had been given 
that the Votes would be taken. He was 
entirely in the hands of the Committee, 
and unless the Government received any 
Notice of opposition they would be pro- 
ceeded with. He proposed to take all 
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the Votes to which there was no Amend- 
ment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £2,464, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to two or three things in connection with 
the Vote. With regard to American 
refugees having special claims, there 
was an allowance of £80. He believed 
the names of a number of retiring offi- 
cers were sometimes retained on the list 
after they were dead ; and, therefore, he 
would like to know whether the persons 
mentioned in the list of the present Vote 
were really alive? Then, with regard 
to the distressed Spaniards who were in 
that condition at the time of the Penin- 
sula War, it was somewhat remarkable 
that they should be still receiving allow- 
ances. An item wasincluded under the 
name of Refuged Clergy. Although it 
was a very excellent thing that the mi- 
nister of St. Paul’s, Blackenbury, should 
be receiving £210, yet he could not see 
why such an item should be included in 
these Estimates. Why should he receive 
that allowance from the Government? 
There were a number of refuged clergy 
in England receiving allowances ; and 
he would like to know, therefore, whe- 
ther the Government proposed to assist 
any of the refuged Jesuits? Then, 
again, the Corporation of Berwick re- 
ceived a sum of £90 a-year for repairs 
to a bridge. Why should that be in- 
cluded in the Estimates? He believed 
the only reason was, that James the 
Scot crowned that bridge when he came 
to England. There was no reason why 
it should be continued in the present 
day. There were also many other such 
items in the Vote which might, at all 
events, be dealt with by some principle 
of commutation. There was a Motion 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) to reduce the Vote by 
£300 ; and he wished to point out that, 
although the Government had received 
Notice of opposition, the noble Lord 
was still taking the Vote that night. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had communicated with the hon. 
Member for Northampton to the effect 
that he would take the Vote that night ; 
but the hon. Member was not in his 
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hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) were of an excep- 
tional nature. The American Royalists 
were refuged by an Act of George II. 
They were virtually dying out, and the 
only surviver was Captain Macdonald, 
who received £80 a-year. Those claims 
were never paid until after they had 
been properly advanced. In 1833, it 
was decided that no new names should 
be placed on the list of French refugees, 
and the only two pensions now being 
paid were to two widows. The grant 
to the Corporation of Berwick was an 
old grant of Charles II. to maintain the 
bridge of James I. It was paid from 
the Civil List up to the time of George 
IV., when the Committee of the House 
of Commons thought it should be an- 
nually voted. That small grant was 
now charged on the Revenue asa matter 
of good faith. It was one of the last 
charges of the kind binding on the 
country, as the remainder had died out. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR did not dis- 
pute the proposition that the Esti- 
mate was made in good faith; but he 
would ask whether it was not possible— 
as it was one of the great objections to 
these pensions that the country paid the 
sum over and over again, was there no 
means by which these pensions could be 
commuted, and so disposed of ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, no doubt, it was desirable; but it 
was not always possible. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £2,569, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Ireland. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whe- 
ther the stipend given to the minister of 
the French church at Portarlington was 
not charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and discontinued some years ago, when 
it was discovered that the congregation 
no longer existed ? 

Mx. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
sums granted before the Union by the 
Irish Parliament disappeared with the 
disappearance of the congregation, with 
the exception of Portarlington. Under 
the circumstances, the Treasury felt they 
would no longer be justified in charging 
the stipend on the Consolidated Fund. 
The present recipient was appointed in 
the belief that the stipend was attached 
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as a case of vested interest, but would 
take care that no successor was appointed 
to the present holder. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VII.—MiscELuangous, SPrEcrat, 
AND TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 
(23.) £20,411, to complete the sum 
for Temporary Commissions. 


(24.) £4,029, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Crass V.—Cononrat, ConsuLAR, AND 
OTHER FoREIGN SERVICES. 


(25.) £155,667, to complete the sum 
for Consular Services. _ 


(26.) £1,405, to complete the sum for 
Orange River Territory and St. Helena 
(Non-Effective Charges). 


(27.) £970, to complete the sum for 
Suez Canal (British Directors). 


(28.) £4,407, to complete the sum for 
Suppression of the Slave Trade. 


(29.) £6,907, to complete the sum for 
Tonnage Bounties, &c., and Liberated 
African Department. 


(30.) £20,000, Cyprus. 


(31.) £17,500, to complete the sum 
for Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
Cuass I.—Pusitic Works anp BuILp- 
INGS. 


Mr. DILLON asked whether it had 
been arranged that these should be 
taken ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was in the hands of the Com- 
mittee; he was not aware of any reason 
why they should not be taken. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that one of 
the Votes was for the enlargement of 
the Reporters’ Gallery. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not propose to take that 
Vote now, thinking it right first to take 
the sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he should 
have to propose a reduction in the Pri- 
sons (Scotland) Vote. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was willing to take that Vote or not as it 
might be desired. 
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Mr. ANDERSON thought it would 
be better to put it off, ashe might divide 
the Committee upon it. 

Lorp FREDERIOK CAVENDISH 
agreed to postpone it. 


(32.) £68,600, Public Offices Site. 


(33.) £1,556, Furniture of Public 
Offices, Great Britain. 


(34.) £5,000, Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. 


Crass II.—Sanartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementry sum, not exceeding 
£21,742, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Public Works in Ireland.” 


Masor NOLAN believed this included 
the Board of Public Works, and, in re- 
lation to this, he would like to put a 
question to the Secretary to the Treasury. 
It seemed there was some question as to 
the sanitary authority of the town of 
Ballinasloe. The Poor Law Guardians 
were the sanitary authority, and, while 
so, applied for a loan of £500. But in 
the course of the last six months the 
Town Commissioners became the sani- 
tary authority instead of the Poor Law 
Board, and were anxious to go on and 
expend the £500; but, unfortunately, 
owing to the General Election, these 
Town Commissioners were not fully made 
the sanitary authority until the middle 
of last July, the Provisional Order being 
delayed. Now, the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Public W orks—for 
both were engaged in the correspondence 
—said they would grant the £500; but 
they wanted to charge 4 percent, instead 
of 1 per cent, the rate at which the 
sanitary authority would originally have 
obtained the money. This was owing 
to no fault on the part of the Poor Law 
Guardians or the Town Commissioners ; 
but simply because the Provisional Order 
was delayed for a few months, and so 
the town of Ballinasloe was to be mulcted 
in the difference between 1 per cent and 
4 percent. It had been referred to the 
authorities in Dublin, who had not given 
a very favourable answer ; but he really 
thought it was a case in which the 
Treasury might over-ride the authorities 
in Dublin, and give this money at 1 per 
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cent, seeing that the money would come 
out of the Church Fund, and was in- 
tended for sanitary work. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was a matter of the legal con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament. It 
was a charge placed upon the Church 
Fund, and he could not over-ride an Act 
of Parliament. But it was a hard case, 
and, if it was compatible with the Act, 
he should be glad to do it; but the hon. 
and gallant Member must see it was not 
in his power. 

Mason NOLAN said, no doubt a large 
number of cases of the same kind would 
come up in the course of the year. It 
might not be possible to comply with all; 
but if any could be considered, he hoped 
that of Ballinasloe would be among the 
number. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury to postpone the Vote. 
There were matters connected with the 
Vote which he would like to bring for- 
ward if he had an opportunity of doing 
so on Monday, or a future day, and 
there was no understanding that endless 
sums of money should be passed that 
night. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he had a 
Motion in reference to Galway Harbour, 
and he took this opportunity of thank- 
ing the noble Lord for his courtesy in 
receiving a deputation on the subject. 
He was sorry to have to place himself 
in the position of backing up the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was only reasonable, and he 
would acquiesce. He was obliged to the 
Committee for allowing him to make 
such satisfactory progress that night. 
He would move that the Vote be with- 
drawn, with the intention of taking it 
on Monday. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to a 
point of Order. Some days ago, on a 
question of withdrawing a Vote, the 
Chairman ruled that being put the Vote 
could not be withdrawn without being 
decided upon. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I said a Vote 
could not be postponed. The hon. Mem- 
ber who makes the Motion can withdraw 
it; but it cannot be postponed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Crass ITI.—Law anv Justice. 
(35.) £19,927, Prisons, England. 
HUayor Nolan 
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(36.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£26,684, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1881, for the Expenses of the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland, and the Prisons 
under their control, including the Maintenance 
of Criminal Lunatics and the Preparation of 
Judicial Statistics.” 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had not 
the slightest expectation that the Vote 
would be taken that night, or he Would 
have put down an Amendment on the 
Paper to make clear the meaning of the 
reduction he proposed to make. It was 
to strike out the item of £943 at the 
bottom of the page, the salary of the 
second paid Prisons’ Commissioner. He 
would like to tell the Committee the 
history of the appointment of this Com- 
missioner. After the Conservative Go- 
vernment had resigned in April last, and 
while they were just waiting for their 
successors to step into their shoes, they 
appointed a follower of their own to the 
position of Commissioner at a salary of 
£1,000 a-year, and in the course of 
doing that were able to reward no less 
than three gentlemen. If this had been 
a case in which a situation became 
vacant, and the Public Service required 
it to be instantly filled, or would be in- 
convenienced if it remained vacant, then 
he would not have disputed it, for the 
exigencies of the Public Service would 
have justified them ; but this was a posi- 
tion which had never been filled before. 
The late Home Secretary, when he car- 
ried through the Prisons Bill for Scot- 
land, took power to appoint two paid 
Commissioners, but he only appointed 
one because only one was needed; and 
from that time until their going out of 
Office one paid Commissioner only was 
required for the work. But when the 
late scramble for rewards took place, 
this paid Commissionership that might, 
according to Act of Parliament, be 
filled up, turned up among other 
things available for rewards; and they 
appointed a gentleman to this who 
had held the office of Sheriff Substitute 
of Fife, transferring another from Dun- 
fermline to Cupar to take his place, and 
then filling the Dunfermline appoint- 
ment with another supporter. By this 
they were enabled to dispense three re- 
wards to their followers; and this was 
done after they were practically out of 
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Office. The date, he thought, was the 
22nd of May. He had asked the Home 
Secretary about this, and he had replied 
in a way that showed he highly disap- 
proved of it, and that he hardly knew 
what to say about it. It was a most fla- 
gitious use of Government patronage. 
He moved to reduce the amount of the 
Vote by the sum of £943. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £943, for the Salary of the 
Second Paid Commissioner, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was not quite certain whether 
it would not be best to withdraw the 
Vote. The charges, being in respect of 
an appointment made under the late 
Government, it would be well, perhaps, 
to give the late Home Secretary the op- 
portunity of defending the appointment. 

Mr. WARTON said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber was right in his date, the appoint- 
ment must have been made by the pre- 
sent Government. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the appoint- 
ment was made by the late Government, 
and the hon. Member was wrong in his 
date. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had not 
the exact date; but he knewit was done 
during the period between the resigna- 
tion of the one Government and the tak- 
ing the Seals by the other; but he was 
quite ready either to have the Vote with- 
drawn, or to divide on this Motion. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
thought it would be best to withdraw 
it, unless the Committee wished to go on 
with it. It was right to say that the 
hon. Gentleman had a little overstated 
his case. There had been always two 
Commissioners; but, at first, only one 
was paid, the other being in receipt of a 
pension, and, giving his time, rendered 
valuable assistance. But, of late, he 
had been unable to do that. That being 
so, and the other Commissioner being 
unable to do the whole of the work, 
a second paid Commissioner was ap- 
pointed. The Act always intended there 
should be two; but the original arrange- 
ment was made to suit the public purse, 
and, it not being possible to continue it, 
the second Commissioner was appointed. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 14; 
Noes 46: Majority 32.—(Div. List, 
No. 147.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
been informed, upon very good Scotch 
authority, that there were a number of 
officials employed in escorting convicts 
from Scotland to Ireland. They were 
paid from £700 to £800 a-year, although 
their duties might be performed by por- 
ters, or warders, who would not be paid 
so much as the officials he had referred 
to. He wished to know upon what Vote 
such a question should be raised, as, in 
the interests of economy, proper persons 
should be employed in the work? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
did not know it came under the Vote for 
Scotland; but, if the hon. Member would 
communicate with him, he would be 
happy to give the necessary informa- 
tion. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(37.) £6,234, Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Ficaron, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—(Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendish.) 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked whether 
Supply would be taken on Tuesday, if 
not finished on Monday ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
hoped that Supply would be concluded 
on Monday. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
had a Notice on the Paper |for going 
into Committee, but had deferred it for 
the convenience of the Government. He 
would like to bring it on either on going 
into Committee, or on the consideration 
of the Report. 

Mr. WARTON wished to know whe- 
ther his Motion, which had beenstanding 
over for three months, with reference to 
the Peace Preservation Act in Ireland, 
could not be brought on on Report ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
referred hon. Members to the Leader of 
the House to make arrangements of that 
kind. 

Mz. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
be very sorry to detain the Committee 
unnecessarily ; but it was desirable that 
some understanding should be come to 
in regard to his Motion. The question 
as to how he should bring iton, whether 
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on Report or on the Appropriation Bill, 
and so raise the discussion, was very un- 
important as compared with the division 
which would test the opinion of the House 
on a matter of extreme importance in the 
view of events which happened so re- 
cently as on the previous day. It was 
necessary to come to some understanding 
on the matter. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was impossible to make arrange- 
ments that night. They were matters 
for the consideration of the Leader of 
the House, and should not be dealt with 
by anybody else, inasmuch as it could 
not be said what arrangements had been 
already made _ If, however, the hon. 
Member would ask his noble Friend at 
the Morning Sitting, no doubt some satis- 
factory answer would be given. 

Mr. COURTNEY suggested that the 
question before them would be more 
properly raised when the Speaker was 
in the Chair on Monday; and he was 
afraid that, as a matter of fact, when the 
Appropriation Bill came up, the hon. 
Member would not be in Order in rais- 
ing such a discussion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Navy and Army 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR, stating that a 
question of Order had been raised dur- 
ing the absence of the Speaker, wished 
to obtain the Speaker’s opinion as to 
whether his Motion, in reference to 
‘another place,” might be brought 
forward on the Appropriation Bill, and 
whether a division could then be taken 
upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must presume the 
Motion of the hon. Member refers to the 
Houseof Lords. [ Mr. T. P. O’Connorsig- 
nified assent.| I cannot see that that 
question has any bearing on the Appro- 
priation Bill; and, therefore, as it is not 
relevant, the Motion cannot be made as 
an Amendment on that Bill. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1878-9, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Masor NOLAN wished to ask a Ques- 
tion about the information which had 


Mr, 7. P. O' Connor 
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been given some time ago by the late 
Under Secretary of State for War. He 
should like to know whether there were 
not yet a large number of muzzle-load- 
ing guns still being made at Woolwich 
Arsenal. There were a very few officers 
in the Army who had considered the 
question; but it appeared to him to be 
utter folly for the Government to be still 
manufacturing muzzle-loading guns. If 
that course was still being adopted, he 
would like to know what guns were 
being made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS was not quite sure 
whether it was in Order to go into the 
question on the present occasion, as the 
Vote was only for the adjustment of the 
Navy accounts. But he might state that 
certain experiments in breech-loading 
guns were being made, and the question 
between the muzzle and breech-loading 
guns was under the fullest consideration. 
The hon. and gallant Member would not, 
under these circumstances, expect him 
to express any opinion on the question 
he had raised. He did not propose to 
make any statement to the House until 
next Session. 

Masor NOLAN hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would have an opinion next 
Session, and that he would refer to the 
subject. It was absolutely necessary for 
the Government to have an opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that, in moving 
the Estimates next year, he would state 
very fully the views of the Government. 
No one attached greater importance to 
the subject than himself. 


1. Resolved, That it appears by the Navy 
Appropriation Account, for the year ended 31st 
March 1879, that the balances unexpended in 
respect of Votes for Navy Services for the suid 
year amounted to the sum of £367,878 16s. 6d., 

i £ 


viz. :-— 8. d. 
Vote 2. Victuals and Cloth- 
ing for Seamen and Marines 107,166 4 10 
Vote 3. Admiralty Office 3,559 7 10 
Vote 4. Coast Guard Service 
and Royal Naval Reserves. 20,522 9 0 
Vote 5. Scientific Branch 6,907 12 0 
Vote 6. Dockyardsand Naval 
Yards at Homeand Abroad 1,629 1 4 
Vote 7. Victualling Yards at 
Home and Abroad . 1,240 14 3 
Vote 9. Marine Divisions 321 8 9 
Vote 10. Naval Stores, &c. :— 
Section 1. Naval 
Stores : 44,216 0 0 
Section 2. Steam 
Machinery, &c. 143,857 1 8 
Vote 11. New Works and Re- 
pairs . ; ee 10,358 111 
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Vote 12. Medicines and Medi- £ a 2 
cal Stores . 3 i . 8,142 14 6 
Vote 13. Martial Law and 
Law Charges . 5 
Vote 15. Half Pay, &c. 
Vote 16. Military and Civil 
Pensions, &c. :— 
Section 1. Military 
Pensions and Al- 
lowances . 
Section 2. Civil 
Pensions and Al- 
lowances . 


285 7 2 
13,715 8 4 


8,791 17 10 


2,170 7 2 


£367,878 16 6 


2. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of £197,116 14s. 1d. out of the 
said total sum of £367,878 16s. 6d., to provide 
for the expenditure incurred in excess of cer- 
tain other Votes for Navy Services for the said 
year, Viz. :— : ey 

Vote 1. Wages of Seamen 

and Marines 

Vote 8. Medical Establish- 

ments at Home and Abroad 487 7 1 

Vote 14. Miscellaneous Ser- 

vices . ; : > 4,516 8 4 
Vote 17. Army Department 

(Conveyance of Troops) . 153,242 2 0 
Balances irrecoverable . - ih ee O41 


37,143 15 9 


£197,116 14 1 


3. Resolved, That the said application be 
sanctioned. 

4. Resolved, That it appears by the Army 
Appropriation Account, for the year ended the 
31st March 1879, that the balances unexpended 
in respect of certain Votes for Army Services 
for the said year, amounting to the sum of 
£160,808 13s. 1d., were as follows, ~~" 


8. d. 
Vote 5. Militia Pay and Al- 
lowances . 56,097 6 4 
Vote 6. Yeomanry Cavalry « 1,658 17 7 
Vote 8. Army Reserve. 51,482 12 4 


Vote 13. Works, Buildings, 
and Repairs at Home and 
Abroad . 28,120 9 


0 
Vote 14. Establishments for 
Military Education . 2,784 6 0 
Vote 15. Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices . eee Me ee 
Vote 16. Administration of 
the Army . Oe aS 
Vote 20. Widows’ " Pensions, 
&e. .  . 2,606 19 5 
8 


Vote 21, Pensions forWounds 735 11 
Vote 22. Chelsea and Kil- 


mainham Hospitals 495 10 10 
Vote 24. Superannuation Al- 
lowances 10,321 7 10 


Vote 25. Militia, "Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and Volunteer 
Corps. H J - 41,768 4 8 


£160,808 13 1 
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5. Resolved, That it further appears from the 
said account that the sum of £271,495 18s. 5d. 
was realised in the said year in excess of the 
estimated Appropriations in Aid. 

6. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of the said sums, amounting to- 
gether to the total sum of £432,304 11s. 6d., to 
provide in part for the following amounts of 
expenditure incurred in excess of certain other 
Votes for Army Services for the said year, 


viz. :— ae SiS 
Vote 1. General Staff and 
Regimental Pay . - . 46,998 4 6 
Vote 2. Divine Service - 2,889 7 4 
Vote 3. Martial Law . . 127 3 4 
Vote 4. Medical Establish- 
ments and Supplies . - 22,007 4 7 
Vote 7. Volunteer Corps . 1,478 6 6 
Vote 9. Commissariat, &c. 
Establishments . A . 86,061 8 6 
Vote 10. Provisions, Forage, 
Fuel, &c. 463,310 9 1 
Vote 11. Clothing "Establish- 
ment, &c. . - 79,229 12 9 
Vote 12. Supply, &c. of War- 
like and other Stores . 39,627 8 10 


Vote 17. Rewards for distin- 
guished Services A 1,838 11 

it bs Pay of General Offi- 
967 14 


9 

0 
Vote 19. Full Pay of Retired, 

&c. Officers and Half Pay . 31,724 14 7 
Vote 23. Out Pensions . - 60,733 2 1 
Amounts written off as irre- 

coverable . 870 17 0 
Amount disallowed on the 

Army Appropriation Ac- 

count 1876-7, on account of 

Purchase of Land at Malta 2,714 10 0 


£780,528 14 9 


7. Resolved, That the said application be 
sanctioned. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 





RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Maentac, Bill for the 
better prevention of Floods and the Conser- 
vancy of Rivers, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Maentac and Mr. Dopps. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill1320.] 


MULKEAR DRAINAGE DISTRICT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Hotms, Bill to 
enable the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland to lend a sum to the Mulkear Drainage 
District Board, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Joun Hotms and Lord Freperick CavENDISH, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill1319.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 28th August, 1880. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 27] reported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Expiring Laws 
Continuance [297]. 

Second Reading — Committee — Report — Third 
Reading — Lord Plunket’s Indemnity [310], 
and passed. 

Committee—Report — Burials [248-321]; Irish 
(Relief of Distress) Loans Amendment * [317]. 


QUESTION. 


—or0ior— 


RULES AND ORDERS OF THIS HOUSE— 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ask 
the Speaker a Question with regard to 
an observation that had fallen from him 
last night. Last night the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
who had given Noticethat it was his inten- 
tion to bring forward a Resolution with 
regard to the House of Lords, being pre- 
vented by the Forms of the House from 
moving that Resolution on going into 
Committee of Supply, asked the Speaker 
whether he should be in Order inmoving 
his Resolution on the Appropriation 
Bill being brought in. He gathered 
from the reports which appeared in the 

ublic journals of this morning that the 
fiosaker ruled that the hon. Member 
could not do so. He now desired to 
ask whether the ruling of the Speaker 
was in accordance with the rights and 
privileges of the Representatives of the 
nation; because—and he said so with 
the greatest submission—he believed 
that any hon. Member was entitled to 
bring forward a grievance before money 
was voted to Her Majesty. With re- 
gard to the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which met with the support of 
many hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, and which he intended to second, 
he thought that the continued existence 
of the House of Lords in its present 
form was a grievance such as an hon. 
Member was entitled to bring before 
the House before money was voted. 
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t. Order! ’””] He was perfectly in Order. 
e wished to point out to the Speaker 
that certain moneys were voted by the 
Appropriation Bill for the maintenance 
of the House of Lords, and to ask, 
Whether the hon. Member for Galway 
was not, therefore, strictly within his 
right in bringing forward his Resolu- 
tion, and taking the decision of the 
House upon it, at any stage of the Ap- 
propriation Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me whether an Amendment or a 
Motion, involving the continued existence 
of the House of Lords, can be brought 
forward on any stage of the Appropria- 
tion Bill. I can only answer that I have 
no hesitation in saying that it cannot. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Do — 


BURIALS BILL [Lords.]—[Br 248.] 
(Mr Osborne Morgan.) 
COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th August], ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the rights of the Church of England are un- 
necessarily infringed by the Bill and that no 
Bill for amending the Law of Burials will be 
satisfactory which fails to provide greater 
facilities for the provision of burial grounds, 
by free gift or otherwise, in which burials with 
services other than those of the Church of Eng- 
land may take place, and does not allow for this 
purpose sufficient time, before the Act comes 
into operation, within which cemeteries may be 
provided,”’"—(Mr. Wilbraham Egerton,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, who had 
an Amendment on the Paper to the 
effect— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, no 
Burials Bill can be satisfactory which deprives 
any section of the community of their civil 
rights on account of their religious opinions,” 
was proceeding to make some observa- 
tions upon his Amendment, though it 
could not be put from the Chair, 
when—— 
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- Mz. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order, 
and asked what Motion was really be- 
fore the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that I do leave the Chair, so that the 
House should go into Committee, and 
that is met by an Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Mid Cheshire. The 
hon. Member for Ipswich is not out of 
Order. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
Bill, as it stood, gave nothing to them 
as citizens, but as Nonconformists; and 
it was, therefore, of the worst character, 
as it would set one part of the commu- 
nity against another. They were told 
that this was a sentimental grievance ; 
but that was what was said of all griev- 
ances. It did not matter to them whe- 
ther men wanted to exercise their rights 
er not when they were conferring those 
rights; but they ought to be allowed to 
do so. Though a small minority only 
might be affected by this clause, he 
hoped that for the credit of the Liberal 
Party that argument would not be used 
by them, as it meant that a small body 
of persons, friendless and poor, might 
be oppressed. It was said that this Bill 
was a compromise ; but he denied that it 
was 80. ft would give everything to 
the Nonconformists which they wished 
for; but it would deny those rights to 
others—it would impose upon them the 
evils which the Nonconformists were 
escaping from. The words ‘Christian 
and orderly religious service at the 
grave’? would necessitate silent burial 
in the case of Jews, Deists, Positivists, 
Secularists, and others, who could not— 
or would not—call themselves Chris- 
tians. It seemed to him that if this 
clause was forced upon the Secularists 
it would cause the re-opening of the 
question, and lead to still greater diffi- 
culties; for in the Sessions of this Par- 
liament to come they were expecting 
measures which would deal with privi- 
lege, with monopolies, with the Church, 
and the land, and if this was the spirit 
in which these measures were to be 
dealt with there was great cause for 
alarm. He had been told it was neces- 
sary that they should vote for this mea- 
sure, because they should be loyal to 
the Government. But loyalty had con- 
ditions attached to it. It was the duty 
of the Government to be loyal to those 
first principles of Liberalism on the faith 
of which they asked for loyalty to them. 
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It was said that it was necessary to 
maintain the 6th clause, in order that 
the Bill might pass in ‘‘ another place.” 
Well, if the House of Commons was to 
be simply an Assembly for registering 
decrees of another Assembly, the sooner 
they knew that the better, and it would 
spare their discussion to a great extent. 
But he thought it was better for them to 
make the Bill what it ought to be—to 
make it a just and honest measure, to 
make it what everyone on the Minis- 
terial Bench thought it ought to be— 
and when it was made so, if the other 
House chose to emasculate it or to throw 
it out, on them would rest the responsi- 
bility, and not on the House of Com- 
mons asnow. If they made this a good 
Bill, and sent it up to the other House, 
he thought that more moderate counsels 
might prevail there. It might be 
thought the other House had thrown out 
measures enough for one Session in the 
present temper of the nation. Suppose 
the Bill to be thrown out. In a few 
months they would be there again, and 
then this measure could he brought 
before the House. But if it passed now, 
the occupation of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) would be gone. By waiting a few 
months more they might obtain the in- 
troduction of a measure which would 
give a right to Nonconformists to per- 
form their Burial Service inside the 
church on wet days, and on fine days, 
and on every day. At any rate, it was 
better to wait than do what he called a 
wrong thing. He asked his Noncon- 
formist Friends whether, while escaping 
from persecution and disability them- 
selves, they would fasten bitter things 
upon others, and accept a Bill at the ex- 
pense of their fellow-men? He hoped 
the Government would re-consider their 
position in the matter. He knew that 
they might be able to defeat some of 
their most staunch followers; but it 
would be a victory which would bring 
them neither credit nor strength. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
he had to apologize for not following his 
hon. Friend over the somewhat wide 
ground through which he had travelled ; 
but if something were due to individual 
Members of the House, something was 
also due to the House itself. They were 
now within three days of the Ist of 
September, and surely it was time that 
they should get to Business, These 
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Motions, and the speeches by which 
they were supported, were not Business. 
When the 6th clause was reached, it 
would be his duty, as far as he could, 
and as well as he could, to endeavour to 
answer the speech of his hon. Friend ; 
and, under these circumstances, he en- 
treated the House to allow the Speaker 
to leave the Chair and let them get into 
Committee. Every minute which was 
occupied in discussions like the present 
was so much time taken from the con- 
sideration of the measure in Committee. 

Eart PERCY agreed with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman as to their 
being allowed to get into Committee ; 
but he could not accept what he had 
said, that, being late in the Session, it 
was not expedient to raise these points. 
But what he wished to do was to call 
the attention of the House to the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government and 
the course they pursued yesterday. It 
had been clearly understood, from what 
had been said by Members of the Ad- 
ministration themselves, that this Bill 
would not be taken until Saturday ; but 
he had heard, with considerable sur- 
prise, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who was in charge of it en- 
deavoured to get the Speaker out of the 
Chair towards the close of the Morning 
Sitting on Friday. Statements that a 
Bill would not be taken until a certain 
day ought to be regarded in the nature 
of honourable understandings ;* and it 
was no justification for their abandon- 
ment to say that those hon. Members on 
both sides who might chance to be pre- 
sent at the time agreed in departing 
from them. The present Government 
had shown a very bad example in so 
departing from understandings of this 
kind. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the rights 
of the clergy had not been sufficiently 
regarded in this matter, and he quoted 
the following passages in a letter from 
a clergyman on the subject :— 

‘“‘ Every clergyman, when he is ordained 
priest—in other words, at the most solemn mo- 
ment of his life—places himself before God 
‘always so to minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments and the discipline of Christ ... as this 
Church and realm hath received the same.’ 
Were he to hesitate about giving this pledge, 
ex animo and unreservedly, no faithful Bishop 
would ordain him. The Government Burials 
Bill has been introduced into, and is being 
passed through, the Legislature without the 
concurrence of the Church in her two Convoca- 
tions, through which alone her voice can be 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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heard. It is a Bill which touches the ‘disci. 
pline of Christ’ most intimately; and yet the 
parochial clergy will be expected to accept its 
provisions, though they have no sanction what. 
éver from ‘ this Church.’ Is this constitutional 
—i.¢., on the assumption that the present union 
of Church and State is something real? It ig 
freely admitted that the State has the power to 

ass such Acts; it has also the power to visit 

isobedience to them with pains and penalties; 
but it is absolutely without the power to release 
the consciences of the clergy from the obliga- 
tion which is laid upon them by their ordination 
vows—in such a case the State is helpless. The 
vows of God are upon us, and to God, not to 
the State, we must answer for our fulfilment or 
neglect of them. Are these vows and are our 
consciences to go for nothing in the discussion 
of this question ? ” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman having read a letter 
from a clergyman in the Church of 
England, he should like to read one 
which he had received from a clergy- 
man, also of the Church of England. 
It was from the Rev. William Johnson, 
rector of Llaniestyn, Pwllheli, North 
Wales, and was as follows :— 


‘The Lord Chancellor’s Burial Bill is doubt- 
less, though for a different reason, as unsatis- 
factory to you and those who think with you as 
it is to the generality of the clergy. He claims 
by his Bill the civilright of buria! in all church- 
yards for all parishioners; but whilst offering 
this boon with one hand, he takes it away with 
the other from all who will not submit to a 
Christian Service, giving as he does to all Chris- 
tian denominations, and to them alone, a com- 
munity with Churchmen in solemnizing rites of 
burial. All non-Christians are thus as much 
excluded from these privileges as they ever were, 
and this doubtless will be felt by many to be a 
hardship. Why, therefore, not at once make 
the Bill final and thoroughly comprehensive ? 
Churchyards have long been a ground of dis- 
pute between Churchmen and non-Churchmen. 
The Lord Chancellor proposes to settle the 
matter by granting a partial, and only a partial, 
joint occupation of the disputed territory. Why 
should it not instead be considered neutral, and 
vacated by all parties—Churchmen as well as 
non-Churchmen—as far as all Services are con- 
cerned? Why not give to every parishioner an 
equal right of burial in the churchyard? Why 
not let each denomination or non-denomination 
hold a Burial Service or not, as may please them, 
in their places of Assembly, if any, and then 
convey the body in silence to the grave? This 
change would satisfy Churchmen as well as the 
one proposed, and would finally settle the diffi- 
culty.” 


He (Mr. Bradlaugh) had not risen to 
make any observations in regard to the 
Bill, but only to read the letter in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the writer. 
Mr. STORER said, the letter read by 
the hon. Member for Northampton must 
show the un-Christian and irreligious 
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character of the whole movement. It 
was clear that there were those who 
wished to introduce into the churchyards 
Services which were not Christian, and 
which might not be orderly. It was on 
these grounds that he thought the people 
of England should be made to see the 


in his opinion, those who objected to it 
would be justified in resisting the Bill to 
the uttermost. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 120; Noes 
82: Majority 88.— (Div. List, No. 
148.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I can assure 
the House that I have no intention of 
delaying the Bill by any lengthened ob- 
servations; but I think it right to say 
that, in my opinion, the House is pro- 
ceeding on a course of which it has not 
fully weighed the consequences. The 
House, misled by a high authority, has 
now, by a large majority, decided to 
ignore the character of the Church of 
England in essentials. I ventured, on 
a former occasion, to express the objec- 
tions of the laity, as a denomination, to 
this Bill; and, with the permission of the 
House, before I proceed further, I wish 
to read the 19th Article of the Church 
of England. It is— 

‘‘The visible Church of Christ is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men in the which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance. 
In all these things that of necessity arerequisite 
to the same. As the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, have erred, so also the 
Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.” 


This proves that the Church is a deno- 
mination. Asa layman of the Church 
of England, I would observe that this 
House, jealous of its own authority, is 
constantly dispensing with its own reli- 
gious character; and this, while it is 
assuming additional powers to deal with 
the property of the great denomination, 
founded on the basis of this 19th Article, 
I would warn the House that it is enter- 
ing, I believe unconsciously, on a revo- 
lution. That word has often been idly 
used ; but the tendency of this change 
to the confiscation, or rather diversion,. 
of property held for religious purposes 
by the denomination to which I belong, 
and the application of that property to 
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other uses than those for which it was 
intended by the donors, is a step in di- 
rect contravention of the Reformation. 
For it must be remembered that the 
Reformation was a reverting, on the 
part of the nation, to the doctrine and 
practice of pristine Christianity. The 
tendency of this Bill is in a distinctly op- 
cna direction; it tends toward Secu- 

arism, towards indifference in religious 
matters, which is only the primary form 
of unbelief ; and I would warn the House 
that of late years the denomination to 
which I belong have undergone much 
obloquy—we have been called bigots, 
because we adhere to the principles and 
doctrines of the Reformation. would 
warn the House that it is striking a 
blow at the connection between the 
Church, which is based on the Reforma- 
tion, and the State. This Bill, if passed, 
will tend to alienate the laity of the 
Church of England from the Parliament 
of this country. We shall no longer be 
able to regard with confidence the action 
of Parliament, when we find that it has 
determined to invade our denominational 
rights and property. I believe that I 
only do my duty in calling the attention 
of the House to the prospect of a want 
of that cordial co-operation, which has 
hitherto existed betwen the laity of the 
Church of England and this House, 
since I clearly foresee such must be the 
result of this measure, if it should pass 
into law. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (After passing of Act, no- 
tice may be given that burial will take 
place in churchyard or graveyard without 
the rites of the Church of England). 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
had an Amendment to move which, to 
his mind, was the most important in the 
Bill, because it raised a question which 
was more fully raised by Clause 7, as to 
whether the Act should apply to parishes 
where there wasalready acemetery which 
contained, or which might hereafter con- 
tain, unconsecrated ground. An Amend- 
ment to that effect was introduced in the 
House of Lords and carried by a very 
small majority. Now, that Amendment 
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he had before referred to, and he still 
maintained the opinion that it would be 
far better to give up the Bill altogether 
than pass it with that Amendment. He 
thought, however, that the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice would meet 
the case. He, therefore, proposedin page 
1, line 18, to leave out the words ‘‘ where 
there is no unconsecrated ground.”’ The 
words were, no doubt, put into the 
Amendment by accident. The question, 
ashe had said, was one of great im- 
portance. He might say that, as a general 
rule, he objected to any Bill that left 
open a door by which it was in the 
power of those who objected to the Bill 
to defeat its provisions altogether, and 
that was exactly what the Billinits then 
condition would do, and it mattered very 
little whether that door was two yards 
or 20 yards in width. They all remem- 
bered the case of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, which had been constantly 
defeated since its passing by persons who 
objected to it. Now, that clause put 
into the hands of the clergymen a 
weapon by which he could entirely de- 
feat the object of the Bill, and he ven- 
tured to think that if the measure passed 
in its present form it would cause a social 
war in every parish in Wales. Instead 
of being a Bill of peace it would be a 
Bill of warfare. That clause—he meant 
the 7th clause—was essentially a fighting 
clause ; and upon that ground he wished 
the Committee to support him in getting 
it struck out of the Bill. Now, the 
effect that it would have—he might say, 
indeed, that it hadalready had—was this. 
A person living in Wales, where people 
assumed that the Bill would pass in its 
present shape as it hadcome down from 
the Lords, had told him that in Wales 
they were already proposing in places 
where the Churchmen were in a majority 
to buy cemeteries at the expense of the 
ratepayers, and, in that way, to buy the 
Nonconformists out of their rights in the 
churchyard. In other cases they were 
going to one of the landowners in the 
district and asking him to make a gift 
of a piece of land for the purpose of a 
cemetery. Well, that was an exceed- 
ingly cheap method of getting a ceme- 
tery. There was hardly an acre of land 
where a man could not find either some 
muddy swamp, or, it might be, a sheep 
walk on the top of a mountain, not 
worth a single farthing, which he might 
present tothe parish. Well, it followed 
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that if he did so the Bill would be alto- 
gether excluded. That had already 
been done. In such a case the land 
might be a free gift ; but he pointed out 
that it would need funds for the purpose 
of preparing it and maintaining it in 
order. Then, again, who was to be the 
judge of the fitness of the cemetery ? 
Supposing a piece of ground was to be ° 
presented to the parish, who was to be 
the judge of whether it was suitable for 
a cemetery or not? The Bill introduced 
by his Friend Mr. Marten had given the 
fullest permission to persons to give sites 
for cemeteries. He himself had passed 
the Sites Act, which gave even fuller 
facilities to landowners to grant ground 
for cemeteries. How many persons had 
given land for the purpose of cemeteries 
under that Act? He would tell them— 
not one single one. The clause was 
simply for the purpose of preventing 
the operation of the Bill. That, he be- 
lieved, was the view and purpose with 
which it had been put into the Bill. He 
would not say more at that moment than 
to add that, if the Bill passed as it stood, 
then the last state of the Burials Question 
would be worse than the first. 


Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, to leave out from the 
word “ where,’ to the word “cemetery,” in 
line 14, both inclusive.—(M7. Osborne Morgan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that 
they had been told that unless the 
Amendment were accepted, the opera- 
tion of the object of the Bill would be 
defeated. He wanted to know what the 
object of the Bill really was? Was it 
to remedy what was considered a Non- 
conformist grievance, or was it to inflict 
a grievance upon members of the Church 
of England? If all that was intended 
was the removal of a grievance, then he 
thought the clause to which his right hon. 
and learned Friend objected was perfectly 
in its place. Those who alleged a griev- 
ance represented themselves as exposed 
to a double difficulty. In some cases 
they were obliged to submit to the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England, in others 
they were deprived of any Service at 
all. Now with regard to the first of 
these complaints, an offer to remove the 
difficulty had been over and over again 
made by Churchmen, when they pro- 
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“we that the acceptance of the Church 
ervice should be optional. They had 


said there should be nothing like the in- 
fliction of a Service on unwilling ears. 
There remained but one difficulty—the 
absence of burying-places in which 
Nonconformists could always obtain 
ministrations at the interment of the 
dead in accordance with their own views. 
No one denied the reality of this diffi- 
culty. It was often sincerely felt, and 
Churchmen generally were most anxious 
that it should be removed. They had 
repeatedly offered facilities to those who, 
having chosen to withdraw from the 
communion of the Church, and to pro- 
vide their owh chapels, to provide also 
their own burial-grounds in which to 
inter their own dead with their own 
rites. If Nonconformists possessed such 
places, surely their difficulties would be 
removed ; but his right hon. Friend was 
not satisfied with this, and wanted to 
give a remedy by an aggression upon 
the churchyards of the Church of Eng- 
land. This, he contended, had not been 
the purpose of the Bill, which had been 
intended to remove grievances, not to 
make them. He, therefore, maintained 
that his right hon. Friend’s objection to 
the clauses dealing with this point were 
untenable, and he should support the 
words inserted by the Lords. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asserted that 
every parishioner had a right to be 
buried in the churchyard, not simply 
because he had a right to be buried 
somewhere or other, and in the church- 
yard if there were no other place for 
him, but because the fact of his being 
a parishioner gave him the right of a 
grave there. This Amendment would 
deprive a man of that right, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and for this reason 
he should oppose it, inasmuch as it went 
against the principle of the Bill. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that the principle of the Bill, as he un- 
derstood it, was that there were a fit 
number of Christian Dissenters who 
thought they ought to have a right of 
burial in the churchyards of the parish. 
The question had always hitherto been 
urged upon the ground of the griev- 
ance which Dissenting persons put for- 
ward ; but this measure went far beyond 
what was necessary to practically re- 
move the grievance. The Amendment 
now before them had been made in the 
House of Lords, he believed with the 
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object of allaying the grievance, and in 
his own opinion it would allay that 
grievance. Where other burial-grounds 
existed there should be no attempt to 
inflict upon persons Services which they 
conscientiously objected to, and he would 
insist that in this matter the consciences 
of the clergy of the Church of England 
were just as much to be considered as 
the consciences of Dissenters. It always 
seemed to him that this point was for- 
gotten in discussions on the subject. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite talked a good 
deal of sentiment about the grievances 
which existed on their side of the matter, 
and that such and such a wrong ought 
to be removed; but he claimed for the 
members of the Church of England 
that their conscientious scruples should 
be just as much considered. It would 
appear, according to his right hon. 
Friend’s contention, as if he thought 
that either members of the Church of 
England had no conscientious scruples 
at all, or that, if they had, they were 
not worth entertaining. The right hon. 
Gentleman, and the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, would not dare to 
carry out the principle of the Amend- 
ment, because they knew public opinion 
would be against them. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
They knew they dare not. They knew 
public opinion would not allow Infidels, 
Jews, and heretics of all kinds to have 
their Services in the churchyard. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
would not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, into the 
thorny paths upon which he had entered. 
When the clause was reached which 
raised the principle to which he had just 
referred, that would be the time at 
which to discuss the matter. He would, 
however, add his own voice to those of 
hon. Members who thought with him in 
beseeching the Government to set their 
faces, as a flint, against the emascula- 
ting Amendments which had been intro- 
duced into the measure. In urging 
this course upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had charge of the measure, 
he might say that he was not one of 
those who loved to bandy questions of 
Theology and Constitutional Law with 
Archbishops and Lord Chancellors. 
Therefore, he would willingly accept the 
doctrine laid down in another House of 
Parliament, that national churchyards 
were national property, and that all 
citizens had a civil right of interment 
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there. This view of the situation cer- 
tainly commended itself to some of them; 
but, even putting themselves for a mo- 
ment, for argument’s sake, into the posi- 
tion of hon. Members opposite who, 
looking upon the churchyards as the 
property of the Church, yet felt them- 
selves constrained under existing cir- 
cumstances to make allowances and gifts 
to Nonconformists—well, then,‘he would 
urge hon. Gentlemen not to spoil the 
effect of their gifts by Amendments and 
restrictions, every one of which betrayed 
a watchful jealousy of Nonconformists, 
and which in their spirit, even more than 
in their actual enactments, must be ex- 
tremely offensive to Nonconformists of 
all denominations. If they had to make 
a gift, he hoped it would be done with 
an open heart and a liberal hand. The 
boon ought not to be impaired in the 
giving. To look, however, upon the 
transaction in the light of a boon, was 
not the view which recommended itself 
to some of them; and, speaking more 
from the Nonconformist point of view, 
he wished to say that he would resent, 
on the part of his own constituents and 
of their fellow-religionists, the idea that 
in this claim of right they were actuated 
by any impulses of unfriendliness to- 
wards the Church. He would rather 
believe that the desire to bury in the 
national churchyard arose from a spirit 
of increasing love and confidence to- 
wards that Church from which, in a very 
dark and evil day of ecclesiastical 
history, they had found themselves con- 
strained to separate. But the advocates 
of those: mutilating Amendments said 
that where there were unconsecrated 
burial-grounds these grievances ceased 
to exist. He was not an advocate, how- 
ever, of having one’s grievances settled 
by other people. A man was a very bad 
judge of his neighbour’s grievance. Of 
course, all was friendly on the surface 
of the Amendment which had been in- 
troduced in the House of Lords. But 
they knew, for one thing, that ecclesi- 
astical societies had put out, what might 
be called ‘‘ whips” in all directions, the 
draft of which was that the only useful 
work left to be done on the Bill was by 
supporting the Amendment adopted in 
the other House; in other words people 
were told that the ground which had 
been lost by the passage of the Bill 
could almost be regained by the pas- 
sage of these Amendments. This was 
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one reason why hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House should 
regard the Amendments with the utmost 
distrust, and should vote against them 
to the last. As a Churchman, he was 
unwilling that the advocacy of this 
measure in its entirety should be left 
either to the enemies of the Church, or 
to those who were indifferent to her, or 
even to those who, like the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary, prided themselves upon the 
purity of their Erastianism. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), in addressing his constituents, 
had announced himself as prepared to 
defend the Church of England, both as 
an Estate of the Realm and as a Divine 
Institution. That was a very nice, and, 
he believed, a very real distinction, and 
he would venture to remind the Com- 
mittee that there were some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his own side of the House 
who, however much they might respect 
the Church of England as an Estate of 
the Realm, respected and revered her 
much more as a Divine Institution. 
Was it to be said that a Divine Institu- 
tion would suffer any detriment for 
making a concession in a graceful or a 
liberal spirit? Therefore, speaking not 
only on behalf of the Nonconformists 
whom he represented, but in some mea- 
sure of the Liberals amongst whom he 
sat, he would beseech the Government 
to resist all these fatal Amendments, 
and secure them an unmutilated mea- 
sure; feeling confident that the Church 
to which so many of them belonged, to 
which some of them were passionately 
attached, and which, he supposed, all of 
them more or less revered, could never 
receive either detriment or dishonour 
because, by this act of theirs, they had 
made it possible that those whom in life 
she would have welcomed to her worship, 
nay, even to her altars, should rest in 
death beneath her shadow. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
his right hon. Friend in charge of the 
Bill based his objection to the Amend- 
ment mainly on practical grounds. He 
had truly pointed out that though a man 
might give a piece of ground, that piece 
of ground could not keep itself in re- 
pair and order. A wall would be re- 
quired for enclosing it, the gates per- 
haps required to be locked, and so forth. 
Well, he would accept the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s view of the matter, that this 
Amendment was not workable, not ac- 
ceptable in its present shape. The 
House was on a enews errand that 
day. They were there to settle a great 
controversy. He would, therefore, make 
the right hon. Gentleman an offer which 
he could not reasonably refuse. Let 
them sit down together to amend these 
Amendments. They could cut out 
graveyards to be provided for out of 
rates, and they could add that no grave- 
yard should be recognized as working 
out the purpose of this Amendment 
where the donor had not, by way of en- 
dowment, or of rent charge, set aside a 
sum adjudged at the arbitrament of the 
Home Secretary, the President of the 
Local Government Board, the County 
Court Judge, or any other great and 
competent authority, sufficient for keep- 
ing up the graveyard. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
This was a very fair offer, and com- 
pletely met his right hon. Friend’s ob- 
jections. If this were declined, he 
should be unwillingly compelled to sup- 
ose that there was something more 
behind the objection, that the plea of 
merely practical and material considera- 
tions, which were sensible so far as they 
applied, were but the masks of some- 
thing not avowed. Heshould call on his 
right hon. Friend to say ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘No”’ 
to this proposition before it was put to 
the Vote; and so far as he might say 
“Yes” or ‘‘ No,” so far would they be 
able to judge of the animus of those 
who opposed the Amendments. He had 
listened with interest to the spirited 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
who had spoken last. One of his argu- 
ments had puzzled him—he was not 
going into the ‘‘ Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
These poor fellows, the Danai, were 
worked almost as hard as the Irish 
Party. The hon. and learned Member 
had objected to the Amendments, and 
called them fatal Amendments. Why? 
Because those who urged the Amend- 
ments were in earnest, aye, very much 
in earnest, and because they cared very 
much for their Amendments. It was 
certainly the first time in the House of 
Commons that he had heard an Amend- 
ment objected to because it showed on 
the face of it that it was not a mere pre- 
tence, not an obstructive Amendment, 
not a mere contrivance with which to 
delude Parliament, and because it was 
the earnest conviction of men who 
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had worked hard, and believed that 
their conviction was the right one. Yet, 
this was what the objection of the 
hon. and learned Member came to. 
“No, no!””] The hon. and learned 
ember’s speech would have been more 
forcible if he could have re-arranged its 
basis, and decided himself which line of 
argument he thought the tenable one. 
From first to last, he had urged that the 
matter was either a graceful boon to 
the Nonconformists or a restitution 
which Parliament was bound to con- 
cede. Ooming back to his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Osborne Morgan), he would 
ask him what objection he had to allow 
an exemption in the case of burial 
where a ground should be given by a 
rivate hand, with an endowment for 
eeping it up; and, going farther than 
that, he would say within a certain 
limited distance of the parish church, 
and accessible—more convenient, per- 
haps, for the purposes of interment 
than the ‘parish church—and, lastly, 
offered within some short defined time ? 
Weuld he admit the Amendment so 
framed, or would he not ? 

Mr. PUGH thought the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken mis- 
conceived the Amendment. The very 
eloquent speech delivered by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) the other day had put forward, 
in just terms, the grievance felt by Non- 
conformists in this matter; and he him- 
self knew very well what their views 
were. In Wales there had been a very 
large experience of the grievance. They 
wished to bury their dead in the church- 
yard where their relatives had been 
buried, and it was a most usual thing to 
find the poorest people travelling for 
miles and miles without a hearse or con- 
veyance of any kind in order to bury a 
corpse where the parents, perhaps, or 
children, or other relatives had been 
buried before. A case had come under 
his knowledge ashort time ago. Aman 
who was earning 16s. a-week, sent his 
wife to one of the hospitals in London ; 
she died, and that man took the corpse 
down to Wales by rail. It was then 
conveyed first about four miles from the 
railway station, and on another day 
about eight miles further. These people 
were Nonconformists, but their desire 
was that the woman should be buried in 
the churchyard with her relations, and 
he believed he might confidently say that 
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it had by no means entered into the 
man’s consideration whether another 
place, for which he need pay nothing, 
could not be had. He was truly sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and those whose views he re- 
presented, should regard this simply 
as a question of ‘‘ What’s to pay?” and 
apparently consider that if there was 
nothing to pay Nonconformists would 
be satisfied. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had not referred in his remarks to any 
payments at the funeral. He had been 
speaking of gifts of ground, connected 
with which there should be endow- 
ments in order to keep up the insti- 
tution. 

Mr. PUGH quite understood this, but 
the point did not affect the grievance 
which such persons would suffer under. 
It was in no sense a money question. 
He was exceedingly anxious to see the 
Bill pass now, for he felt the force of 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) had said, and hardly a week 
passed without his hearing of the closing 
of some country churchyard which there 
was no occasion to close, or else of an 
attempt to do so. Someone would be 
got to give a miserable piece of land 
somewhere, in order that it might be 
said, ‘‘ Why, here is an unconsecrated 
piece of ground.”’ He could not conceive 
how members of the Church of England 
could wish to see these words in the 
Bill, and he hoped that hon. Members 
on the other side of the House would 
not continue to oppose the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion. For the peace of 
the parish, or, indeed, of the country, it 
was the very worst thing they could do. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire had put it, if this 
Amendment were to stand, there would 
be war in almost every parish, and cer- 
tainly in every parish he (Mr. Pugh) 
knew of in Wales. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Com- 
mittee had to thank the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, for doing what no 
other hon. Gentleman had yet done on the 
same side of the House, namely, for bring- 
ing forward a real argument against the 
Bill as it now stood. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. George Russell) actually seemed to 
object to hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House, because they had put 
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themselves into an argumentative posi- 
tion. Their chief duty in debate was 
surely to argue; and though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself had not 
used very much argument, he must have 
patience with hon. Members opposite 
if they did try to bring forward some 
argument in support of the views they 
held. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, said that the grievance 
the clause would inflict, in its present 
shape, was that, in certain cases, a Non- 
conformist would not be able to be 
buried in, or close to, the same grave as 
his near relations. But it must be re- 
collected that no one pretended that the 
grievance the Bill was intended to 
remedy was the grievance a man would 
feel that he was not going to be buried 
in the same graveyard as his other re- 
lations. How great was this grievance? 
He did not mean in the least to imply 
that it was no grievance at all, or that 
it was sentimental, and, therefore, did 
not deserve the attention of the Com- 
mittee; but he did mean to say that it 
was not a grievance of such magnitude 
as to justify them in interfering with 
Church property. He supposed that 
the artizans of our great towns might be 
accepted as a very good test. How many 
of these demanded to be buried with 
their near relations? The point was not, 
legitimately, an argument against this 
clause; but, even if it had been, it could 
be easily refuted by facts. By their 
whole legislation this Session, the Govern- 
ment had shown a disposition, not merely 
to remedy the grievances with which they 
proposed to deal, but to go beyond the 
grievances complained of, and to deal 
with the matter, as they were in the 
habit of putting it, in a generous spirit. 
What they meant by dealing with it in 
generous spirit was, that they were pre- 
pared to be generous towards one class 
of the community at the expense of the 
rights and property of some other class. 
It would be out of Order if he were to 
allude to any other Bill before the 
House. He would, therefore, illustrate 
this assertion by a reference to the mea- 
sure they were now considering, The 
ievance which the Government came 
orward and professed to remedy was, 
though an exaggerated, still a real one. 
But in the manner in which the Go- 
vernment proposed to remedy that griev- 
ance, they not only remedied it, but ac- 
tually inflicted a grievance upon Church- 
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men. The hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jessie Collings), who commenced the de- 
bate that morning, alluded in the most 
open and naive manner to the hopes 
which the Nonconformists entertained in 
regard to the Bill. He plainly gave the 
House to understand that this Bill was 
only to be the prelude to another Bill for 
handing the churches over, more or less, 
to the Nonconformists for purposes of 
burial. It had always been urged by his 
right hon. Friend the Judge Advocate 
General (Mr. Osborne Morgan) that that 
was not his motive. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them, over and over again, 
that he was nota Nonconformist, and 
that he had no ulterior political object 
in view, but that his sole intention in 
dealing with the matter was to remove 
the grievances of his Nonconformist 
brethren. If that was the object of his 
right hon. Friend, let him pursue that 
object alone, and not lay himself open 
to the suspicion that he was making use 
of the sentiment which those grievances 
excited in the public mind as a lever for 
upsetting the Church Establishment. 
His right hon. Friend must know per- 
fectly well, that, ifhe insisted on cutting 
out the Lords’ Amendments, he would 
afford the strongest ground for the be- 
lief that the suspicion which Churchmen 
had always entertained with regard to 
the Bill was a well-founded suspicion. 
He hoped that the Committee would not 
consent to strike out the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to meet the argument which had been 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) from the opposite Benches in re- 
gard to the rejection of this clause and 
the opinions and feelings of members of 
the Church of England. He was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman had left 
his seat, because he wished to remind 
him of one or two Acts of Parliament, 
in several of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was himself concerned, which 
made provision that the churchyards 
should he enjoyed by all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. In one of these 
Acts, after reciting the easement of 
burial, which was the right of all 
classes, the Act went on to say— 


*¢To the end that all classes of Her Majesty’s 
snbjects may be permitted to have the said 
easement of burial according to the rights 
claimed by them.” 
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It then went on to enact that thé‘mimster - 
of the church should give permission 
when asked by the Dissenting minister. 
That remained the law, he bélieyed 
until the year 1867, wheh a minister of 
the Church in Ireland refused to grant 
permission to a Dissenting minister 
somewhere near Dublin. The Govern- 
ment in 1868 made further provision for 
the Dissenters, and passed an Act to put 
an end to this state of things. A clause 
of the Act then passed completely met 
the present state of the case. It pro- 
vided that whenever after the passing 
of the Act any person at the time of his 
or her death should not have been a 
member of, or in communion with, the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
should be buried as of right in any 
churchyard or graveyard vested in any 
Vicar or Incumbent, and that it should 
lawful for the priest or minister of the 
religious denomination to which he or 
she belonged at the time of death, and 
he was permitted and empowered to per- 
form the Burial Service and read such 
prayers as were usual and customary at 
the burial of persons belonging to such 
persuasion. That clause was passed by 
Mr. Disraeli and the Government of 
1868, and it had put.an end to all con- 
tentions in Ireland on the subject ever 
since. They never heard now of any 
contention either in Ireland or Scotland 
in consequence of the liberal arrange- 
ment that was made by the Tory Party 
in 1868. He was, therefore, surprised 
that any opposition to the present mea- 
sure should be raised on the opposite 
side of the House, and especially by the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home Se- 
cretary, who was a party to the passing 
of the Act of 1868. The arguments 
used by the right hon. Gentleman en- 
tirely fell to the ground, because they 
were completely met and answered by 
previous legislation and by the Bill now 
before the Committee. In the Irish 
Public Health Act of 1878, also passed 
by the late Government, the Burial Act 
of 1857 was re-enacted, and completely 
carried out these principles. Therefore, 
on two separate occasions, in 1868 and 
1878, the late Government had carried 
out the principle of perfect equality in 
regard to burial by all persons in the 
parish churchyard. He was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman was not in his 
place, and he thought he must have 
overlooked these facts. 
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Mr. EDWARD CLARKE thought it 
was only courteous and reasonable that 
they should have some sort of argument 
in support of the Amendment from the 
other side of the House. He quite 
understood the position in which the 
Committee were placed ; but it would be 
hardly denied that those who were in 
earnest upon the question had been 
placed at a disadvantage by the tactics 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Two months ago this Bill was ready to 
be introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. Those two months had been al- 
lowed to pass by, and the opportunity 
was taken to produce an impression that 
the Bill was not to be proceeded with. 
Then the House was told that an at- 
tempt would be made to carry the second 
reading of the Bill, but that with regard 
to the clauses they would would be post- 
poned until a later date; and it was 
really indicated and understood that the 
second reading was to be taken as an 
assertion of principle, and that then the 
Bill would be allowed to drop. But 
now, after the Bill had been in the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government for two 
months ready to be brought under dis- 
cussion at any moment, the Government 
came down, and in a Saturday afternoon 
Sitting, treated the House to the speech 
which had been just made by his right 
hon. Friend who was in charge of the 
Bill. He listened attentively to that 
speech, and to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
George Russell), and all he could gather 
from them was that the Lords’ Amend- 
ments did not enhance the value of the 
measure. That was not an observation 
that was calculated to produce much 
effect upon the minds of hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House. He 
had not voted against the second read- 
ing of the Bill, because the House had 
then to deal with the measure as sent 
down by the House of Lords, and he was 
prepared to accept the amended Bill as 
a settlement of the controversy. But 
the supporters of the Bill now declared 
that the clause before the Committee 
would make the Bill worthless, and that 
it simply provided a means of evading 
the effect of the Bill. This clearly showed 
that the real object of the Bill was some- 
thing entirely different from that which 
had been represented by the Treasury 
Bench. The Government had not bought 
in a logical Bill. A Nonconformist died, 
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and his friends wanted to follow his 
body to its final resting-place. They 
found that it was necessary to bury him 
in the churchyard with rites, and with 
a solemnity, against the beauty of which 
they did not quarrel, but which they re- 
garded as superstitious, and which they 
considered it was wrong to impose upon 
them. That was the argument, and 
there had never been a valid argument 
used in support of the Burials Bill, except 
the onethat the Nonconformists were now 
obliged to submit to the rites of a Church 
of which they were not members. It 
was said—‘‘ Let them have that privi- 
lege; let them take the body to its last 
resting-place, and do not compel them 
to hear a Service they dislike, or the 
addresses of a clergyman who looks on 
them as schismatics.’”” That was the 
grievance it was intended to remedy, 
and he quite agreed that whenever the 
only burial-place was the parish church- 
yard, there was a real grievance, which 
it was right they should deal with ; but 
if they had a place in which funerals 
could be celebrated with any rites the 
mourners desired, it was monstrous to 
enact that they should have the right of 
interment in the parish churchyard with 
Services other then those of the Church. 
It was quite evident that the animus of 
the Amendment was now betrayed, and 
that the object of the chief supporters of 
the Bill was not to remedy a grievance, 
but a studied endeavour to insult the 
Church of England. If their desire was 
only to insure justice, it should be done, 
and they should relieve Nonconformists 
from the obligation which was now 
placed on them, and which they felt to 
be an unpleasant and hard obligation. 
He contended that the Bill, as it stood, 
fully met all the requirements of justice. 
It was urged that, in any case, Noncom- 
formists should be allowed to be buried 
with those who had shared with them 
the dearest companionship of life. This 
ought to be done by all means; but the 
insertion of half-a-dozen words in the 
Bill would fully meet that case. He be- 
lieved that was a provision which would 
be most willingly agreed to on that side 
of the House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. George 
Russell) said, that with this clause the 
Bill would not satisfy the most zealous 
supporters of it. The hon. and learned 
Member was quite right. Those who 
were making and fostering this agita- 
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tion did not really want to take the 
churchyards, butthechurchesthemselves. 
So far as he (Mr. Edward Olarke) was 
concerned, he should be most happy to 
hear the matter discussed quietly, de- 
liberately, and fairly, in the House of 
Commons; but it must be discussed. 
They were not to be told that because it 
was the month of August all opposition 
to every public measure must cease, and 
that they were to let slip through in a 
single Sitting on Saturday afternoon, al- 
most without debate, a Bill in regard to 
which they entertained mostconscientious 
objections. He protested against the 
acceptance of the Amendment, unless 
they could hear something in the way of 
argument in support of it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke) stated that he had heard 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with this Bill. Now, he 
could assure the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that idea had never for one moment 
been entertained by them; and if, there- 
fore, the hon. and learned Member had 
believed such a rumour, he had not been 
very wise, because it must have arisen 
on his own side of the House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained that 
the time had been somewhat long be- 
tween the second reading of the Bill and 
going into Committee. The House, how- 
ever, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself would admit that they had 
been occupied with other Business of 
considerable importance. Besides, it was 
not likely that they would treat a Bill 
which had come down from the House of 
Lords with that disrespect which they 
would have shown to it if they had 
simply shelved it, and not proceeded 
with it. That would have been treating 
the Bill with contempt; and he need 
scarcely say Her Majesty’s Government 
never entertained such an idea. He 
certainly did not exactly understand 
the position of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said, if he understood him rightly, 
that he did not vote against the second 
reading of the Bill, because he believed 
it was a Bill satisfactory on the whole as 
regarded its principle, and probably in 
most of its details; but he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman voted in the 
Division that afternoon—he was not 
quite sure, but he thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had done so. [Mr. 
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Epwarp OLARKE: Yes.}] Then, in fact, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
voted in favour of an Amendment which 
declared that the rights of the Church 
of England were infringed by the Bill, 
and that no Bill would be satisfactory 
which failed to provide greater facilities 
for the provision of burial grounds in 
which burials with other services than 
those of the Church of England might 
take place, and did not give a sufficient 
time for the provision of cemeteries. 
Therefore, although the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen did not vote against the se- 
cond reading of the Bill because he ap- 
proved its Preamble, he had now voted 
in favour of an Amendment which con- 
demned the Bill from one end tothe other. 
He thought that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not a very wise coun- 
seller even for his own side of the House. 
Some speakers on that side of the House 
said that the Liberal Party were an 
aggressive Party, and that the Bill was 
an aggression on the interests and rights 
of the Church of England ; but, in fact, 
what they were doing was to ask the 
Committee to remove a grievance by 
establishing a right. The grievance 
they all admitted ; the right they had ad- 
mitted in Ireland by their own legisla- 
tion—and, surely, if it were proper in 
Ireland to establish that right, iteould not 
be wrong to establish it in England—but 
the right might have been in abeyance. 
The argument of the hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh) was one that 
no one could answer. The arguments of 
his right hon. Friend the Judge Advo- 
cate General (Mr. Osborne Morgan), 
when he first proposed to leave out cer- 
tain words, were so remarkably clear 
that they did not require a long speech 
to enable them to enter even into the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
argument, also, of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for East Aber- 
deenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) was 
one which showed that they had already 
done in the case of both of the sister 
Kingdoms what they were now asking 
to do in the case of England. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke of the Bill 
as an insult to the Church of England. 
Now, he (Mr. John Bright), thought 
the time would come when the speeches 
made on the other side against a Bill 
of this character would be looked upon 
as speeches that were really far more 
‘neal ting to that Church, and that they 
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who were now asking the Committee to 
do not only a generous but a just act, 
would prove to be the best friends of 
the Church of England. Everything 
that they had done hitherto had been 
an indication that they were in favour of 
the Church of England, and not against 
it. He attempted, on the second reading, 
to argue that if they would pass this Bill 
in its fulness and completeness, what- 
ever effect it might have on Nonconform- 
ists, it would also have a good and 
wholesome effect on the Established 
Church. He trusted that the Committee 
would not allow Amendments to pass 
that were meant to cripple, and injure, 
and weaken, the effect of the Bill; but 
that they would make it as wholesome 
and complete a measure as the Govern- 
ment intended it should be when they 
introduced it in the House of Lords. 
Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON de- 
nied that there was any desire on that 
side of the House to shelve the Bill for 
the Session ; but they did object to the 
way in which it was proposed to deal 
with the Amendment introduced into 
the measure by the House of Lords. He 
thought the least the Committee could 
do was to consider carefully the Amend- 
ments which had been placed before 
them by the House of Lords, whose e- 
liberations on the Bill had at least the 
advantage of the opinions of the right 
rev. Prelates and Bishops who repre- 
sented the Church of England in that 
Assembly, and the House of Commons 
was bound to treat with some respect 
the Amendments proposed in ‘“ another 
place,” which were supposed to repre- 
sent the opinion of the majority of that 
House. He defied hon. Members to 
deny that a grievance would not be in- 
flicted on the Church of England by the 
Bill; and the least the House could do 
in passing it, which, by their numerical 
strength the Government was able to 
do, was to see that it was passed in a 
fair shape. Their great effort should be 
directed towards minimizing the grie- 
vance which the Bill would create. He 
believed that the Amendment now be- 
fore the Committee would minimize the 
grievance, and, therefore, he supported 
it. Last Session he had endeavoured 
to bring in a Bill to increase the 
facilities of burial in country districts ; 
but, unfortunately, he was unable to pass 
it. There was no grievance to Noncon- 
formists except in country districts. It 
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was very true that in the towns and in 
churchyards that had been closed, those 
who were now buried could not always 
be laid by the side of their forefathers ; 
but that was not felt to be a grievance, 
and it was not proposed even by the 
present Bill to interfere with the exist- 
ing state of matters in towns. But how 
did the present Amendment propose to 
deal with the matter? Simply by pro- 
viding that wherever there was an un- 
consecrated ground in a rural district 
the Bill should not come into operation. 
Personally, he was of opinion that that 
was a fair way of dealing with the grie- 
vance of the Nonconformists. The Bill 
did not give religious equality between 
Nonconformists or Churchmen or those 
who were of no religion at all; and it 
appeared that the reason why the Bill 
was now pressed forward was, not to 
remedy a legitimate grievance, but, in 
many cases, to establish the superiority 
of the Nonconformists ministers over 
the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. That might not be intended, but 
it was the inevitable consequence. If 
he might illustrate his position, he would 
relate a conversation between a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and a 
Nonconformist minister. The clergy- 
man of the Church of England being 
anxious in every way to conciliate the 
Nonconformist minister, said—‘‘ Dear 
sir, is there anything I can do to 
remedy the grievance you complain 
of ?”’ “* No, sir,’”’ was the answer ; ‘‘ your 
very existence is a grievance to me.” 
This was the grievance; and the real 
object of the Bill was to remedy that 
grievance, and to assert the supremacy 
of the Nonconformist minister, under 
certain circumstances, over the clergy- 
man of the Church of England. The 
effect of the clause would be that, 
in any country district, Nonconformists 
might sell their own burial-grounds, as 
they frequently had done, either for the 
purpose of erecting buildings or turning 
them into gardens. They might then 
go to the churchyard and claim to be 
buried there ; whereas, in all those cases 
where there was unconsecrated ground, 
they had the privilege of being buried 
there with their own Services. Morethan 
that, the next act of injustice the Church- 
man had tosubmit to was that the mr 
man would be confined to a particular 
Service, or, at the most, to two or three— 
an option which it would be very in- 
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vidious to exercise—while, on the other 
hand, anyone else might come to his 
churchyard and celebrate any Service he 
chose, provided it was what was called 
of a Christian and orderly character. 
The Bill was not a settlement of the 
question, because they were told by hon. 
Members opposite that they objected to 
the word “ Christian ” at all. Therefore, 
he went back to what he at first en- 
deavoured to prove—namely, that the 
Bill did not create religious equality ; 
but it was an injury done both to the 
Churchman and the Infidel. The only 
sound ground upon which the question 
could be dealt with in the future would 
be by the erection of cemeteries. When 
the country churchyards were closed, as 
they must be in the course of time, what 
provision was there for the erection of 
cemeteries or for the exercise of the 
civil rights of burial in that Bill? The 
Church of England had hitherto pro- 
vided for the burial of all persons of 
whatever faith. There were now dif- 
ferent faiths, and there should be no ob- 
ligation on the Church of England to 
bury those persons with services other 
than those of the Church. The only 
remedy was that there should be ceme- 
teries where there was consecrated 
ground for the Churchmen, and uncon- 
secrated ground where not only Dis- 
senters but Secularists, Infidels, and 
Positivists might be buried. That was 
aclear line of demarcation, and upon 
that line he supported the Amendment 
of the House of Lords. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, the Bill 
had been so very widely discussed, he 
did not believe that anyone could have 
much that was new to say upon the 
subject. But, with respect to the Amend- 
ment before them, he would repeat that 
one fact was worth a thousand argu- 
ments, and that fact had been mentioned 
by the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright), who had referred to the 
working of the system in Scotland. He 
also wished to add that the system had 
worked admirably, and with the very 
best effect, in Ireland. He himself had 
attended funerals under the very shadow 
of the Cathedral where there was the 
greatest decorum displayed. He could 
not see why the consciences of gentle- 
men in England should be so much more 
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tender than the consciences of gentle- 
men in Ireland; and in Treland there 
was not the slightest objection to have 
funerals conducted, as it was proposed 
they should be conducted, in England. 
A friend of his who lived in one of the 
large towns of Ireland, informed him 
that a respectable Nonconformist died 
there not long ago, and in accordance 
with the only formality that wasrequired, 
notice had to- be given to the clergyman 
that a Burial Service was to be held in 
thechurchyard. The timefixed happened 
to be the same time at which a Narviss 
was to be held in the church. The 
clergyman, instead of objecting to the 
funeral taking place, wrote a very kind 
note to the Nonconformist minister in 
which, after regretting the event, he 
said that he did not think the funeral 
would at all interfere with the Ser- 
vice in the Church, and, therefore, 
begged that it might proceed. Now, if 
they had a little more of that kindly 
spirit in England, and a little more of 
that disposition to meet each other in a 
friendly way, he thought a great many 
of the fears that had been expressed 
would be found to be groundless. So 
far from the Bill being a << in the di- 
rection of Disestablishment, he thought 
such conduct would prevent feelings of 
animosity and lessen, rather than in- 
crease, the desire that was felt by so 
many persons for Disestablishment. 
He was quite satisfied that, if that Bill 
passed, in a very little while there would 
be amuch more friendly feeling between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. 

Eart PERCY said, that of all the 
funny sights it had ever been his lot to 
look upon in that House—and he had 
seen a good many—it was to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) figuring, at what he might call 
the twelfth hour of the day, as the 
Friend of the House of Lords and the 
Church of England. He did not know 
whether hon. Members on the other 
side of the House formed their estimate 
of the intellects of Gentlemen on that 
side of the House by their own; but if 
they did, they must certainly have a 
very small and modest opinion of their 
own talents if they imagined that hon. 
Members on his (Earl Percy’s) side of 
the House were likely to be taken in by 
the right hon. Gentleman, who now ap- 
peared and assured them that his wi 
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in supporting the Bill, was to support 
and be a friend to the House of Lords, 
and also to the Church. Now he thought 
it would be more honest, and more fair 
to the country and to that House, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had the manliness 
to come forward and say that he was 
not a friend to the Establishment—as 
they knew he was not—and that he was 
not a friend to the House of Lords. But 
as they knew these things well, he did 
not think it was worth while wasting 
the time of the House in dissipating the 
thin veil which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had assumed as a disguise. But he 
rose for the purpose of noting one 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
which was worthy of note. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the object of 
the Bill was to establish a right. He 
spoke of a right that was in abeyance. 
Now that was a great admission on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right which had been conceded on all 
sides—conceded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General 
who brought in the Bill, was the right 
of every parishioner to be buried in his 
parish churchyard. But the right which 
was in abeyance, was according to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the right to have 
whatever service he pleased read over his 
grave; and when they tried to exclude 
from the operation of the Bill those 
churchyards which had an unconsecrated 
portion attached to them, and when they 
also tried to except churchyards in 
parishes where there was an unconse- 
crated burial ground in the same 
parish, they were met by the remark 
that it was a most monstrous thing to do. 
Now it appeared to him that the whole 
subject lay in a nut-shell. It was really 
what hon. Members opposite thought 
was a sentimental grievance. They had 
heard a great deal of grievances which 
he would not stigmatize as sentimental, 
but would leave it to hon. Gentlemen to 
think what they pleased. They had 
heard it alleged as a grievance that a 
man could not be buried with his re- 
latives, or else that he must be buried 
with a service of which he disapproved. 
There was another grievance, which he 
would not characterize, but which hon. 
Members seemed to think was a more 
sentimental grievance than the other, 
and it was this—that those who believed 
in consecration, and in the sacredness of 
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the churchyard, those who were true to 
the faith which they and their ancestors 
had professed for hundreds of years, 
were no longer to have one single spot, 
unless they provided themselves with 
churchyards, in which they might be 
exempted from hearing services read 
over the graves of their friends and re- 
lations of which they conscientiously 
disapproved. They would be deprived 
of the privilege which they had hitherto 
enjoyed. Would the Committee allow 
him for one moment to point out what 
that grievance really was? Hon. Mem- 
bers thought it was a great grievance 
not to be allowed to have the service of 
their own sect read over their own 
grave. He hardly knew how to put the 
case, because he did not want to put 
cases as if they were such that he him- 
self would feel an objection to. It was 
perfectly well known, surely hon. Mem- 
bers must know, that there was plenty of 
these conscientious persons in that coun- 
try—Nonconformists—who would feel 
it a great discredit to have a Roman 
Catholic Service celebrated in the church- 
yard close to where the relatives were 
lying. Then, as to the argument that 
it was the state of the law in Scotland, 
he must point out that in Scotland the 
graveyards were not connected with the 
churchyards. In Ireland, again, there 
the feeling had certainly not sprung up. 
But it existed in England, and he did 
think hon. Members could deny that. 
He wanted to point out that the ques- 
tion was, supposing a grievance to exist, 
whose was the greatest grievance? Were 
the conscientious feelings of a large por- 
tion of the population not to be re- 
spected, and were they not to be allowed 
to lie by the side of their friends and 
relatives ? He considered that those 
who opposed the Bill had a very great 
grievance, and he, for one, should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARDsaid, he would 
not detain the Committee two minutes ; 
but the noble Lord who had just spoken 
had displayed an ignorance of the sub- 
ject under discussion which was rarely 
seen in that House. He appeared to 
know little or nothing of the Noncon- 
formist feeling and views. His allusion 
to the Roman Catholics had reminded 
him (Mr. J. Howard) of a circumstance he 
would relate. During a sojourn he made 
in Paris some two years ago, a friend of 
his, who had resided many years in 
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France, had the misfortune to lose his 
wife. He desired to bury the body of 
his wife in a village churchyard in a 
different part of France, and where 
some other members of his family had 
been buried many years before. The 
funeral party went up from Paris to this 
village churchyard, accompanied by a 
Protestant clergyman, who conducted 
the Service. They were met at the gates 
by the Roman Catholic priest, who ap- 
peared most cordial throughout. It 
occurred to his mind, upon the occa- 
sion, why should not the English Church 
on this Burial Question be as tolerant as 
the intolerant Roman Catholic Church ? 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that the hon. 
Member had accused the noble Lord of 
ignorance; but he had himself shown 
great want of knowledge of the subject. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 72; 
Noes 157: Majority 85.— (Div. List. 
No. 149.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, inmoving, 
in page 1, line 27, to leave out from 
‘such power”? to ‘ provided,” in page 
2, line 2, both inclusive, said, there was 
another Amendment carriedin the House 
of Lords also by a very small majority. 
The effect of the clause which he pro- 
posed to amend was to exclude what 
were called statutory cemeteries from 
the operation of the Act. Now, the 
Committee would remember that sta- 
tutory cemeteries were divided into con- 
secrated and unconsecrated grounds. It 
seemed to him that the proper thing to 
do would be to do away with the dis- 
tinction, and to let the clergy officiate in 
the unconsecrated portion of the ceme- 
teries, and to give the Nonconformist 
ministers the right to officiate in the 
consecrated portion. Well, the House 
of Lords had assented to that part of the 
clause, the effect of which was to give 
the clergy the power to officiate. in the 
unconsecrated part of a cemetery; but 
they had struck out that which gave a 
similar privilege to the Nonconformist, 
and he should move to re-insert that 
provision. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, notwith- 
standing what the Chancellor for the 
Duchy of Lancaster had said as to their 
respect for the House of Lords, the 
Government were not, as a matter of 
fact, showing any great respect for that 
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House in regard to the Bill then under 
discussion, most of their Amendments 
—in fact, he might almost say the whole 
of their Amendments—were to be struck 
out. The House of Lords had passed 
the Bill as presented to them by the 
Government, and they had added certain 
Amendments with which the Bill had 
been returned. No one, he thought, 
would be inclined to dispute that this 
was a correct statement of fact. With 
regard to the Amendment they were at 
that moment discussing, he did not mean 
to say that it was one to which, per- 
sonally, he attached much value, because 
he was one of those who thought that 
the whole system connected with our 
cemeteries was a very distressing one ; 
and, like his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), he hated the double chapel. 
But he must remind the Committee that 
it was not the members of the English 
Church who had divided the cemeteries ; 
on the contrary, it was the Dissenters 
who had made the division. It was not 
the Churchmen who had asked for un- 
consecrated und, but the Noncon- 
formists; and he thought it was a little 
too late in the day for the members of 
the Nonconformist Bodies to come for- 
ward and taunt them with their religious 
intolerance, because it was the Noncon- 
formists who had insisted on the division 
of the cemeteries. They ought to have 
it made perfectly clear that the ground 
on which this Bill had been brought 
forward, was not the same as that on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General had been wont 
to bring it forward when he was a private 
Member of the House, and when he was 
always listened to, as now, with the 
greatest respect. Then, the question 
was in the main that the Dissenters were 
placed in a difficulty in regard to the 
burial of their dead, because, insomecases, 
there was no burial-place within reach, 
except the churchyard. That, no doubt, 
was an argument the force of which the 
Committee could appreciate; but the 
right hon.Gentleman the Chancellorofthe 
Duchy of Lancaster had rather strangely 
imputed to the opponents of the Bill 
that they could not understand the argu- 
ment, overlooking the fact that there 
were sometimes two sides to an argu- 
ment, and that they thought there was a 
very strong argument on their side. But 
now, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
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introduced the Bill had altogether 
changed his tone, and it was no longer 
the distance argument, but the equality 
argument, that he advanced. The right 
hon. Gentleman wanted everybody to be 
equal in regard to these burial-grounds 
—not equal, let it be noted, as Church- 
men would be content to be, with a por- 
tion of the ground set apart for the use 
of their solemn forms and ceremonial 
free to all who chose to conform to them, 
while those who did not so conform 
might have their own forms complied 
with; but, although under the Ceme- 
teries Act an arrangement had been 
made by which the burial-grounds were 
divided into two portions, the Dissenters 
now wanted to force their way into the 
consecrated parts of the ground, and 
there to perform the rites which at pre- 
sent only accompanied the Services in 
unconsecrated ground. That was quite 
a new departure. It certainly was not 
what was demanded in the old Burials 
Bill. The grievance of the Dissenters 
formerly was that they could not find a 
place for the burial of their dead ; and 
now, by the gratuitous act of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General and his Friends, they came for- 
wardandsaid, “We shall have equality.” 
That, in other words, meant that they 
wanted Disestablishment ; because there 
could not be religious equality while the 
Established Church continued to exist. 
Therefore, religious equality really meant 
Disestablishment, let them veil it under 
civil phrases as they would. Conse- 
quently, when the right hon. Gentleman 
came forward to challenge the division 
of the House of Lords on this Amend- 
ment, he, for one, must emphatically say 
“No!” 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, he had 
noticed the argument of reciprocity in 
graveyards, and he concurred in it, and 
he had also noticed the other argument 
brought forward—namely, that where 
there was a family tomb or vault be- 
longing to Dissenters in the consecrated 
port of a burial-ground, it was hard that 
the Nonconformists could not bury their 
dead there with the rites to which they 
were accustomed. Therefore he, for one, 
should support the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mrz. WOODALL moved, in page 2, 


line 4, after ‘“‘cemetery,”’ to insert “‘and 
the chapels thereon.” He hoped the 
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Committee would think the Amend- 
ment so obvious that it would be unne- 
cessary for him to occupy time in vindi- 
cating that. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
did not think the Amendment at all ne- 
cessary, but he had no objection to offer 
to it. A piece of ground carried with it 
the house that was built upon it, and, on 
the same principle, the cemetery would 
carry the chapel. Still, he was quite 
willing to admit the Amendment. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman could hardly have ap- 
prehended the full scope of the Amend- 
ment he was so ready toadmit. It was, 
in reality, a proposal under which the 
Dissenters would at once step from the 
churchyard into the church itself. There 
were chapels in all cemeteries set apart 
and consecrated for the form of worship 
and ceremonial of the Church of Eng- 
land; and into these it was proposed, by 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
to allow the Dissenting Minister, with 
his peculiar rites, to enter. This was, 
indeed, Disestablishment with a ven- 
geance; and he must express his sur- 
prise that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General should so inno- 
cently have fallen into the trap by ac- 
cepting, in so off-hand a manner, such a 
proposition. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
cemeteries and the chapels upon them 
were one, if he was right in his view of 
the law; but there was an essential 
difference between a church and a 
churchyard. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE hoped the 
Committee would allow him to put the 
matter, in what he regarded as a prac- 
tical way, before the Judge Advocate 
General. He believed, speaking roughly, 
that cemeteries which had chapels were 
of two classes. There were some having 
chapels common to all burial rites, and 
others which had two or three chapels— 
a Church of England chapel, a chapel 
for the Nonconformists, and sometimes 
a Roman Catholic chapel. In the first 
case, cadit questio, the chapel was already 
common to every form of Burial Service, 
and the Bill before the Committee could 
not render it more so; but when they 
came to the second case, it seemed to 
him that the Amendment proposed a 
very gratuitous disturbance of an ar- 
rangement which surely carried out as 
completely as anything could the prin- 
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ciple of religious equality. There was, 
so to speak, a building of two chambers, 
one of which was always available for 
Nonconformists’ services; while the 
other chamber was always available for 
Church of England services. The Burial 
Services might, and he believed did, run 
together within these chambers, in point 
of time, say, at 12, or 1, or 4 o’clock, or 
at any hour they pleased, each building 
being at such times available for its own 
distinct and well-understood purpose, 
and not available for any other purpose. 
Now, to declare that a Nonconformist 
cemetery chapel could be invaded by the 
clergy of the Church of England, and 
that a Church of England chapel could 
be invaded in like manner by Noncon- 
formist ministers, seemed to him to be a 
purposeless disturbance of a very con- 
venient arrangement. There was no 
principle at all behind such a proposal ; 
for, surely, the principle of two distinct 
chapels forbade the idea contained in 
this Amendment. Anyone who had 
travelled out of London by railway must 
be familiar with the type of buildings in 
the suburban cemeteries—two paralel- 
lograms, with a belfry and an arch be- 
tween the two. This was the form which 
these coupled chapels in the modern 
burial-ground took. Then, with a view 
to the passing of this Bill, he would ask 
his right hon. Friend not to overweight 
the measure with so frivolous an inva- 
sion of the existing arrangement, when 
all that he really cared for had already 
been conceded. But he would refer to 
another point, which was one on which 
he had not enough information to speak, 
except with a good deal of doubt and 
hesitation. He referred to the third 
chapel for the Roman Catholics. He 
believed he was right in saying that 
there were cemeteries in which there 
were distinct Roman Catholic chapels— 
if not, his argument would, of course, 
fail. Knowing how strong the Roman 
Catholic Church was on questions of 
heresy, schism, and ritual, that train of 
thought being the raison @’ étreof its exist- 
ence, he pressed upon the Judge Advocate 
General that he would be letting in a 
great deal of trouble, confusion, and 
heartburning if he admitted an Amend- 
ment under which the Roman Catholics 
would find that by a sort of side-wind, 
or accident, the parsons of the Church 
of England and the Nonconformist mi- 
nisters could enter the chapels. He 
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hoped the Amendment would not be 
adopted. In the case where there was 
a common chapel, it was unnecessary— 
the thing was Jute already ; and in the 
case of a double chapel it was also done, 
only in a grander and more complete 
manner. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
the Amendment would not be adopted. 
He did not think the subject was tho- 
roughly understood by the Committee. 
Under the Act of Parliament, which 
regulated the provisions applicable to 
parochial cemeteries, and which was the 
standing law of the country, it was in- 
cumbent on the parish to provide two 
chapels—one in ground consecrated by 
the Bishop and kept for the services of 
the members of the Church of England, 
and the other in unconsecrated ground 
for the use of Nonconformists; but if 
this Amendment were carried, it would 
give Nonconformists the use, not only of 
their own chapels, but also of those 
chapels especially consecrated to the use 
of the Church of England, thus bringing 
the Nonconformists into the Church of 
England—a thing which had never pre- 
viously been contemplated, and against 
which he set his face, because he did 
not see that there was any necessity for 
it. He did not think the hon. Member 
who had proposed the Amendment quite 
understood the question, and he hoped 
the Committee would not assent to the 
proposal. 

Mr. WARTON thought the Amend- 
ment a curious one, because under the 
1st section of the Bill it would be seen 
that certain persons had a right to bury 
in the graveyards, and it would be some- 
what strange in the next section, which 
defined graveyards as meaning not only 
cemeteries, the definition should include 
the chapels, so that burials might take 
place in the chapels. 

Mr. WOODALL thought it would be 
a great convenience if, under certain cir- 
cumstances, clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church were permitted to officiate 
in unconsecrated chapels, and the al- 
ternative right were given to Noncon- 
formists; but he did not wish to press 
the Amendment, although he should 
think the Bill very incomplete if it were 
passed without it. He would, there- 
fore, with the consent of the Committee 
withdraw the Amendment on the un- 
derstanding that an Amendment would 
be introduced on Report that would 
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clearly meet the particular case to which 
he had referred. 

Mr. EDWARD OLARKE hoped be- 

fore this was done they would quite 
understand what the Treasury Bench 
proposed to do. It was with great in- 
convenience that many hon. Members 
were present, and what was taking place 
showed the danger of hurrying a Bill 
through, and of the right hon. Gentle- 
man accepting an Amendment of which 
he did not seetheimportance. It would 
have been a wanton insult to the Church 
of England to have introduced the 
Amendment. Where they had two 
chapels side by side, one consecrated 
and the other unconsecrated, the minis- 
ter who used the unconsecrated might, 
of his own choice, have gone into the 
consecrated chapel and held his services. 
He would like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman that there was no un- 
derstanding to introduce the Amendment 
on Report. He did not think hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House would be 
grateful to the very distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Liberation Society for the 
leave he proposed to give to the clergy 
of the Established Church to conduct 
their services in the unconsecrated build- 
ings. Whether rightly or wrongly, they 
attached importance to consecration, and 
they did not wish any such liberty given 
to them. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
thought the hon. Member behind him 
was right in saying that his Amendment 
would allow the consecrated chapels, as 
well as the unconsecrated, to be used by 
the Dissenter. 

Mr. WARTON considered that was 
the logical construction of the words; 
the proposition was intolerable. 

Mz. J.G. HUBBARD would be satis- 
fied if nothing was done on Report. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT wished it to be 
clear that he was no party to any un- 
derstanding that the Amendment was 
to be brought up on Report. 

Cotonenr MAKINS said, the hon. 
Member’s argument was the reciprocity 
one. Now, they did not seek any re- 
ciprocity. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN hoped 
the hon. Member would be allowed to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed to 
insert, in page 2, line 12, after ‘‘ Burial 
Mr. Woodall 
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Board,” the words “‘ or Secretary of the 
Company.” The Bill, he said, dealt 
with two classes of graveyards, and it 
appeared to him, it should also deal with 
cemeteries vested in incorporated com- 
panies. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could not accept the Amendment; but 
he had another Amendment at the end 
of the clause which would serve the same 
purpose. It would not be proper to 
force incorporated companies to bring 
their cemeteries under the Act. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
that explanation was satisfactory. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved, 
in page 2, lines 6 and 7, to leave out 
“‘and of which no part is left unconse- 
crated.”” He said this followed, as a 
matter of course, on the acceptance of 
his previous Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved, 
in page 2, line 9, to leave out from ‘‘such 
chaplain,’ to ‘given to,’’ in line 12, 
both inclusive, and insert— 

‘“‘ Notice under this Act shall be addressed to 
such chaplain, but the same shall be given to or 
left at the office of.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved in 
page 2, line 13, at the end of Clause, to 
a — 


“ Provided also that it shall be lawful for the 
proprietors or directors of any proprietary, 
cemetery, or burial ground, to make such by- 
laws or regulations as may be necessary for 
enabling any burial to take place therein in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, any 
enactment to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM. EGERTON 
moved in page 2, line 13, at end to add— 


‘Provided always, That this Act shall not 
affect any consecrated burial ground given as a 
free gift, during the lifetime of the donor, if 
the said donor shall have dissented from the ap- 
plication of this Act within six months after the 
passing of the Act. And this Clause of the Act 
shall commence and come into operation on the 
thirty-first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one.” 


He said he accepted the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and he would 
allow him to put his Amendment before 
the Committee first. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought the 
course taken by his hon. Friend was 
very convenient because there would be 
no cross discussion between the principle 
raised in each Amendment, although 
the one he proposed had the same in- 
tention as that of his hon. Friend it was 
in some respect different. He proposed 
to leave out the words after the word 
“given ’’ and add these words, ‘‘ within 
the last fifty years unless with the as- 
sent of the donor.’?’ The Amendment 
would then read— 


“Provided always that this Act shall not 
affect any consecrated burial ground given as 
a free gift within the last fifty years unless with 
the assent of the donor.” 


That was not a new proposal. It was 
one he had piven in a Bill which 
had been discussed in this House, and 
it had been introduced not only in 
‘another place,” but in various Bills 
brought before this House. While, 
however, the object was one which com- 
mended itself to many, it was, he must 
admit, received with some objection by 
Members on both sides of the House. 
Some hon. Friends on his own side felt 
if they made an exception in favour of 
gifts to the Church made within the last 
50 years, they weakened the case which 
existed for the Church retaining pro- 
perty given to her anterior to that date, 
He could not see the force of that argu- 
ment. All of them, on whatever side of 
the House they sat, admitted there was 
a primd facie case for leaving the pro- 
perty in the possession of the Church 
under her control. The most ardent 
member of the Liberation Society would 
admit that the Church should not be de- 
prived of any property she now pos- 
sessed without grave consideration and 
strong grounds of expediency. Now, 
whatever were the reasons for leaving 
Church property undisturbed—whether 
weak as hon. Members opposite thought, 
or strong as he himself thought—all 
that he by his Amendment contended 
for was, that there were additional 
reasons for leaving the property given 
within the last 50 years. There were 
arguments which applied to all chari- 
table gifts and these applied equally to 
the charitable gifts made to the Church. 
So much for the argument that the 
Churchman regarded as of some weight. 
Now, he would ask hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite what was their objection to the 
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Amendment which he proposed? The 
only objection he had been able to see 
formulated was this. They said when 
a man had given a piece of ground to 
the Church for certain purposes, he 
must be considered to have given it out 
and out and to have no right to inter- 
fere in any proposed change. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] This, he gathered from the 
cheers of hon. Gentlemen, was the argu- _ 
ment on which they would be disposed 
torely. But that argument was equally 
eye to every species of charitable 
gift. Every charitable gift was given 
by the donor out and out, and it was 
the care of the State to see that it was 
put to the uses for which he intended 
it. It had always been held by the 
House that the Legislature should deal 
most tenderly with any charitable be- 
quests, because, though the people who 
gave them had no abstract right to con- 
trol them afterwards, yet, if they made 
it the practice of the Legislature to 
interfere with such gifts, they would 
do something towards drying up the 
sources of charity. People would be 
far less disposed to give if the objects 
they had in view were not carried 
out. He did not think anybody would 
doubt, when donors had given land 
for the purpose of burial voluntarily, 
they had given it subject, in their 
own mind, to the condition that the 
Services to be performed in time 
coming should be the Services performed 
when they gave their land. He would 
not say that was a condition legally im- 
posed, but it was the condition present 
in their minds when they made the gift. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate General doubted that, did he 
not suppose.that in the future, when 
members of the Church of England 
made charitable gifts of burial-grounds, 
they would so tie up those gifts that the 
Legislature should have no more power 
to control the uses to which they were 
put than it had to control the use of 
the Quakers’ burial-ground, or the 
ground of any other Nonconformist 
Body. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General would admit, 
whatever his opinions were on the 
general question of church property, 
on the broad question of how the Legis- 
lature was to deal with charitable gifts, 
this Amendment carried out the princi- 
ple the Legislature had always re- 
garded as one of great weight and which, 
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he trusted, nothing would be done to 
weaken. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 13, at end of the Clause, to 
add the words ‘‘ Provided always, That this Act 
shall not affect any consecrated burial ground 
given as a free gift, during the lifetime of the 
donor, if the said donor shall have dissented 
from the application of this Act within six 
months after the passing of the Act. And this 
Clause of the Act shall commence and come into 
operation on the thirty-first day of August one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty one.’’—(Mr. 
Wilbraham Egerton.) 


Amendment proposed to proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “ gift,” in line 2, 
to the word “ Act,” in line 4, and insert the 
words ‘‘ within the last fifty years, unless with 
the assent of the donor.’”’—({Mr Alfred Balfour.) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER hoped the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, and 
who was jealous of the House of Lords, 
would not forget that that House de- 
clined to accept this Amendment. He 
had to point out the fallacy which under- 
lay his argument and many of the argu- 
ments used on this question—namely, 
that the parochial burial-ground, from 
whatever source derived, was the pro- 
perty of the Church. According to the 
law of this country, as laid down by the 
Lord Chancellor, the parochial burial- 
ground did not belong to the Church of 
England but to the parishioners of the 
parish. It was not a charitable gift in 
the sense of a gift to the Church of 
England. It might be a very handsome 
gift to the parish, given for public pur- 
poses, but it was for the benefit of the 
parish. The argument would have 
carried force if the first premiss were 
admitted that a man giving land for 
creating a parochial burial-ground gave 
it to the Church of England; but he 
wished the hon. Member and others 
who had dealt with them rather 
harshly, to remember that they were 
dealing with a civil right to which 
they considered they were by the law of 
the land entitled. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Member might be right as to the 
land being given for public purposes ; 
but it was on the faith that; in these 
lands so given the Church of England 
Service would be performed. That was 
the state of the law under which the 
land was given, and it was in the faith 
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and belief that the law in this respect 
would not be altered, that it was given. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscnett) could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in what 
he had just stated. He disputed alto- 
gether that they could look behind the 
gift to discover the intention of the 
donor. They had no authority for say- 
ing that he would not have made it if 
he had known that the law was to be 
changed ; it was impossible to deal with 
the matter in that way. He took it 
that anyone who gave land or property 
for a public purpose such as this, did so 
with the knowledge that the law might 
be altered, and that it would be subject 
to the laws and regulations which from 
time to time might be enacted. It could 
not be taken that anyone gave land on 
the supposition that the law would never 
be altered. 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY agreed that 
the donor had made a free gift with the 
idea that it might be applied as the law 
might hereafter direct. But there was 
always this condition—that alterations 
of the law should be made in accordance 
with the principles of past legislation. 
Where did they get these principles? 
The present Prime Minister, when he 
introduced the first Bill dealing with the 
endowments of the University of Oxford, 
respected the endowments given within 
50 years. That was in 1854, and in 
1869 or 1870, when the Endowed 
Schools Bill passed, the present Prime 
Minister carried the same principle out. 
In the last Parliament a Bill was passed 
applicable to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; and, again, gifts made 
within 50 years were respected in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donors. 
Thus, this principle had been laid down 
on three occasions within the last quarter 
of a century. Fifty years was arrived 
at by putting together a generation of 
30 years and 21 years afterwards, which 
was considered a reasonable period for 
which a man might tie up his gifts. It 
was on this principle that the Amend- 
ment rested, a principle recognized three 
times over in modern legislation by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. He preferred the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) to that of the hon. 
Member for Mid Cheshire (Mr. Wil- 
braham Egerton) and would give it his 


support, 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, it 
was perfectly impossible to accept this 
Amendment. It had been pointed out 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that it was proposed 
in the House of Lords, and defeated by 
an overwhelming majority. The hon. 
Member for Hertford spoke as if the 
land was a gift to the Church of Eng- 
land ; but the land was given for a paro- 
chial purpose, and, according to the 
Common Law of England, every pa- 
rishioner dying in the parish had the 
same right, whatever his religious per- 
suasion, to be buried in the parish 
churchyard. A Jew, a Turk, or an In- 
fidel, had exactly the same rights as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope). It was given, therefore, for a 
public purpose to the public. Ifa man 
had once dedicated his land to the public 
for a public purpose—and a parochial 
purpose meant a public purpose—he had 
given it for any purpose that the law 
afterwards applied it. The case of the 
Endowed Schools Act was not the least 
in point. There the Legislature went 
out of its way to save certain rights, be- 
cause a property given for one purpose 
was diverted to another. But what was 
the diversion here? There was no di- 
version from the purpose for which the 
land was given, for the Bill expressly 
provided that none of the Services that 
the Church people enjoyed before the 
passing of the Bill should be interfered 
with. This he thought an answer to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Sir John Mowbray). If the prin- 
ciple contended for had been observed, 
the Irish Church Act would never have 
been passed. It had been said that 
donors of land in future would tie it up 
and make it exclusively the property of 
the Church of England, the same as 
Nonconformist burying - grounds were 
private property. Speaking as a Church- 
man, he hoped they would do nothing 
of the kind. It would do far more in- 
jury to the Church of England. It 
would be a step to denationalize the 
Church of England ; and if they wanted 
to disestablish the Church of England 
the first step was to denationalize it. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was to be 
congratulated on the readiness with 
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which he accepted the decision of the 
House of Lords. To his mind, it was 
not a conclusive argument to say that 
the House of Lords had rejected any 
Amendment. He would discuss the pro- 
posal from a point of view from which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General had not re- 

arded it. That right hon. and learned 

entleman had made a great point of 
the fact that these gifts had been given 
for parochial purposes. But he would 
put a case to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Supposing land had been 
given, not as an addition to the parish 
churchyard, but as a new burial-ground, 
very probably with a recital in the 
deed of consecration that it was for 
use as burial-ground according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England. A particular case of this kind 
had come under his notice in his own 
county, where the provisions of this Bill, 
if not modified in the way proposed, 
would inflict the greatest possible hard- 
ship and injustice for no reason what- 
ever. He alluded to this as a sample of 
a great many similar cases. The parish 
of Bisley, in the county of Gloucester, 
was very large, and contained a mixed 
population of Churchmen and Dissenters. 
A good many years ago, but within the 
50 years’ limit, the churchyard accom- 
modation was found to be entirely in- 
adequate. How was that wantremedied? 
Not by an addition to the old church- 
yard which had been absolutely closed 
for all burials except in cases of relation- 
ship, but by providing both for Church- 
men and Dissenters separate places of 
burial. There were, he believed, as 
many as five churchyards newly conse- 
crated within the parish to which he re- 
ferred which had been given by the 
private benefactions of Churchmen, and 
which had been consecrated with the 
use of the words—“ For the interments 
of the bodies of parishioners according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England for ever.” The Dis- 
senters had in the parish six burial- 
places which were attached to as many 
chapels, and had thus ample burial ac- 
commodation. And how, he would ask, 
had they obtained most of that accom- 
modation? They had obtained it, some 
years ago, owing to the inclosure of 
waste lands in the parish under the pro- 
visions of the Inclosure Acts, while the 
members of the Established Church had 
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acquired their burial-grounds-at their 
own expense. The result, it appeared 
to him, would be that unless the Com- 
mittee agreed to except burial-grounds 
given within the last 50 years from the 
operation of the Bill, private property 
given by private benefactors for a par- 
ticular purpose would, in this parish, 
be diverted to public uses, while land 
formerly common would remain as pri- 
vate burial-grounds. For his own part, 
he could not see how a greater injustice 
could be inflicted, or a more unneces- 
sary wrong done, for the privileges 
claimed could only be asked for with 
the object of annoying the members of 
the Church of England. Indeed, it was 
only fair to say that the Dissenters of 
the parish themselves did not appear to 
want that which the Bill proposed to 
give them, for many of them had signed 
a Petition, which 400 householders in 
the district had forwardedto Parliament, 
praying that they might be exempted 
from the provisions of the Bill. That 
was, of course, a proposal to which Par- 
liament would not listen; but he had 
thought it right to mention the case as 
an instance of the hardships which would 
arise under the operation of the Bill if 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
were not accepted. The Bill appeared 
to have been framed with the object 
that all denominations should use a 
common burial-ground, a solution of the 
question which might meet the wishes of 
those who approached the subject from 
a political point of view ; but there was, 
he believed, a strong feeling pervading 
the minds, not only of Churchmen but 
of Dissenters, that they would like to 
bury their people each in their own 
graveyard under the shadow of the 
church or chapel in which they had 
worshipped during theirlives. He was, 
therefore, of opinion that the question 
would have been better dealt with and 
in a manner more in accordance with 
the religious and sentimental feelings of 
the community at large, if the members 
of various persuasions throughout the 
country who owned chapels had been 
enabled by enactments of any stringency 
that might be necessary to acquire 
land close to them for the purposes 
of a cemetery. He begged to thank 
the Committee for the patience with 
which they had listened to him, and to 
express a hope that his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Hertford would bring his 
Amendment to the test of a division. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, he did not 
quite understand what the grievance was 
of which the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) complained; but, 
so far as he could gather, the case which 
had been submitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman was this—that in some par- 
ticular parish in Gloucestershire there 
were several churches and church grave- 
yards, and several chapels and chapel 
graveyards; and that he was very much 
afraid that, if the present Bill became 
law, people who worshipped in the 
chapels would insist on burying their 
dead, not in the chapel graveyards, but 
in the graveyards belonging to the 
Church. Now, he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman could have an 
authority for a statement of that kind. 
The probability was that the persons 
who had subscribed for burial-grounds 
adjoining their places of worship would 
desire to bury their dead there, and 
every concession would only tend to 
make them continue the practice. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
They did not subscribe in the case which 
I mentioned. They obtained the ground 
under the Inclosure Act. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Very likely; 
but those burial-grounds belonged to 
the chapels, and it would be the feeling 
of every Englishman having a burial- 
ground attached to his place of wor- 
ship to bury his dead in that spot. It 
was entirely a misconception of the ob- 
jects, and wishes, and feelings of the 

onconformists, to suppose that they 
would obtrude themselves, or make 
themselves offensive to Churchmen, in 
the working of the Act. They were 
quite as sensitive, as delicate, and as 
just, in those matters as Churchmen 
were; and it was doing them a great 
injustice ‘to imagine that any of the 
fearful things which had been alluded 
to would happen. It was something to 
be able to point out that in the House 
of Lords, where there were so many 
Bishops who attended to the interests 
of the Church—[‘‘ No, no!” ]—hon. 
Members opposite said ‘‘No, no!” but 
he should not himself have dared to say 
anything so offensive as that. He was 
about to add, when he was interrupted, 
that the Bishops in the House of Lords 
would have taken care to guard against 
interference with the wishes of donors. 
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He observed, however, that hon. Gentle- 
men on the other eas of the House 
always got extremely angry with the 
Bishops when they did anything that 
was rational. He recollected a Bishop 
having made a speech in the House of 
Lords, in 1846, in favour of a repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and that a Member of 
the Conservative Party who happened 
to be standing at the Bar of that House 
near him (Mr. John Bright) could not 
help expressing the disgust and anger 
which he felt at hearing that speech. 
He said to that hon. Member—“ Sir 
John, I understood you were always a 
great friend of the Bishops.” ‘‘ Not a bit 
of it,” was the reply; and the hon. Mem- 
ber was so angry that he would, he be- 
lieved, have rejected the Episcopal Order 
altogether on account of the speech of 
an individual Bishop. He had, he 
thought, a right to say that, if the 
House of Lords, with the large number 
of its Members who had seats on the 
Episcopal Bench, had not deemed it ne- 
cessary to introduce into the Bill any 
Amendment of the kind now proposed, 
it was not likely that hon. Members sit- 
ting on the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons would assent to the adoption 
of such an Amendment. There was 
only one other observation which he de- 
sired to make. It appeared to him that 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), and others, must entertain a 
very poor opinion generally of the bene- 
volence and kindliness of persons con- 
nected with their Church who gave away 
anything in the shape of land for public 
objects. He doubted whether they 
could find any man who had 40 or 50 
years ago made a benefaction of the 
kind in question who would be re- 
strained from doing so on the ground 
that some few years after the law might 
be altered, not so as to give the right of 
burial to those who had not it before, 
but so as to enable an existing right to 
be exercised without the necessity of 
having the Burial Service read by a 
clergyman of the Established Church. 
The Government could not consent to 
the Amendment; and he, for one, did 
not think so ill, either of the forefathers, 
or of the posterity of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as to suppose that in past times, 
or in the future, they could be restricted 
in their generosity by such miserable 
motives as those upon which the pro- 
position before the Committee was based. 
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Str HENRY PEEK said, he intended 
to support the Amendment, as the 
clause, as it stood, would, in his opinion, 
be unjust. He had himself, within 10 
years, given an entire new churchyard, 
and made a considerable addition to 
another; and should certainly not, on 
either occasion, have done so uncondi- 
tionally, had he thought the clause pro- 
tecting recent donations and inse in 
previous Bills would have been com- 
pletely ignored now. Onehon. Member 
from Wales had told him that he was 
owner in fee simple of two graveyards. 
What would this Bill enable him to do? 
To pass on the funerals of parishioners 
to churchyards which had cost them 
nothing ; while he retained the power to 
sell as freehold, or convert into ground 
rents, the yards where relatives were in- 
terred, and around which so many hal- 
lowed associations—so it was asserted— 
clung. That that result was likely 
enough let Bunhill Fields bear witness ; 
also Tottenham Oourt Road Chapel 
ground, which, as a perfect scandal, 
was now actually before the Courts, and 
the sale of earth heavily charged with 
human remains, for the time at least, 
stopped. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) had told them affect- 
ing suppositious tales about widows and 
other bereaved relatives. If he (Sir 
Henry Peek) had equal powers of anec- 
dote, he would be able to cap fiction by 
fact, and tell the House of Dr. Ogle’s 
kitchen-garden at Oxford, which, having 
fully served the purposes of a Quaker’s 
burial-ground, now produced not only 
a good rent, which’was regularly looked 
up, but, on the authority of a friend 
who had many times partaken of them, 
the best cabbages in the whole county. 

Mr. BRAND, as a Representative of 
the borough in which the parish to which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had referred was 
situated, wished to say that he had re- 
ceived no communication from the Non- 
conformists of that parish stating that 
they objected to the provisions of the 
Bill on the ground which he had men- 
tioned. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he could not answer for the feel- 
ings of the Nonconformists in that 
particular parish ; but many of them 
had signed a Petition requesting that, 
under the peculiar circumstances, their 
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parish should be exempted from the 
operation of the Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
the Committee owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
_ easter for enlivening the tedium of their 
proceedings by a capital story, capitally 
told. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
fessed to be unable to understand the 
grievance which it was sought by the 
Amendment to remove; but the grievance 
was one which, in his (Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s) opinion, admitted of being 
easily understood. In the case referred 
to by his right hon. Friend next him 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach),the Dissenters 
had come without paying anything, 
under the Inclosure Acts, into the 
possession of several plots of land which 
they did quite right to convert into 
burial-grounds if they pleased ; while the 
members of the Established Church, 
not under the operation of the Inclosure 
Acts, but by private subscription—in a 
word, by putting their hands in their 
own pockets—were constrained to create 
a number of graveyards in connection 
with the Church. Now, under the Bill, 
if it should become law, the Dissenters 
would be entitled to bury their dead in 
their flown burial-grounds, and to shut 
out the clergyman ‘of the Church of 
England, should he knock at the door of 
those exclusive possessions; while they 
would also have the opportunity afforded 
them of burying their dead ad libitum 
in the very churchyards which Church- 
men had bought out of their own pockets. 
Such a proposal furnished another illus- 
tration of the very good old adage, ‘‘Sum- 
mum jus summa injuria.”” He happened 
to have in his possession an interesting 
and curious book containing the canons 
and rubrics of the Society of Friends ; 
and he found it contained a provision to 
the effect that, though the Society would 
not prevent a person who did not belong 
to their Society from being buried in 
their graveyards, such burials could be 
allowed only on the condition that the 
ritual observed at them was that of 
the Society of Friends. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
had asked where was the grievance which 
would be inflicted under the operation, 
and had pointed out that when gifts of 
land for the purpose of graveyards were 
made, they were made with the object 
of providing burial-places for members 
of the community as citizens. He, how- 
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ever, must traverse that assertion, for he 
believed that the idea in the minds of 
all benefactors, at all events until within 
the last two or three years when they 
made such gifts, was that the church- 
yards should be places of interment in 
which the Services of the Church of 
England might be celebrated. Church- 
men, he might add, could have done 
what had been done by the Dissenters, 
and could have given land for the pur- 
pose of graveyards, not as in a legal 
sense churchyards, but as private inter- 
ments grounds with trustees. The multi- 
ee of such private burials would, he 

elieved, be the effect of the Amendment 
if carried. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General, 
speaking with perfect sincerity, asked the 
Committee not to take a step which, in his 
opinion, would tend, to a great extent, to 
denationalize the Church ; but he would 
tell the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that no proceeding on their part would be 
likely to go so far in the way of denationa- 
lizing the Church as any proposal which 
would have the effect of creating an uneasy 
feeling in the minds of Churchmen and 
driving them to make their gifts of land 
for the purpose of establishing grave- 
~_ to trustees in order that they might 

e sure that their wishes would be carried 
out. The result, therefore, which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
prophesied would, in all probability, be 
much more readily brought about by the 
action of the Government than that of 
those hon. Members by whom the 
Amendment was supported. The pro- 
posal of the Government had a very ugly 
resemblance to one giving a right to a 
man to enter ee his neighbour’s pro- 
perty while he locked up his own. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was in favour of the Bill and desired 
that it should be passed into law; but 
he was also in favour of the Amendment, 
without which he thought the Bill would 
be incomplete, and would work unjustly. 
His right hon. and learned Friend who 
had charge of the Bill was, he might add, 
in his opinion, somewhat unfortunate in 
his allusion tothe Irish Church Acts, forin 
the Bill, as it left the House of Commons, 
it was provided that all Amendments 
made by private persons after a certain 
date were not to be interfered with, 
and it was only in the House of Lords, 
when the details of the measure were 
being discussed, that that provision dis- 
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appeared. He might also point out 
that when the Oxford and Cambridge 
Bill was before the House of Com- 
mons, he himself had prepared and 
submitted to the House a proposal 
based on the same principle as that to 
which he had referred in the Irish 
Church Bill, with the object of securing 
that any property which might have 
been given for the benefit of the Church 
of England in the Universities should 
still be “sete: to the Church. In the 
view which he took upon that point, he 
was happy to say he had had the advan- 
tage of being supported by the present 
Lord Chancellor. 
Mr. FINIGAN expressed his regret 
that any hon. Member on the Liberal 
side of the House should have given 
credit to ‘‘another place” for having 
exhibited anything like wisdom in refer- 
ence to the Bill under discussion. ‘‘ An- 
other place’’ ought, he thought, never 
to have been taken into account in any 
matter in which the interests of the 
public at large were concerned. As to 
the Amendment, he looked upon it as 
one which no true Liberal could accept. 
He should be sorry to see those of the 
people of England who did not, either 
in spirit or body, in any degree belong 
to the Church of England, rendered 
answerable to the operation of a pro- 
posal of the kind in a measure which, in 
his opinion, was not, as it stood, suffi- 
ciently Radical in its provisions. He 
hoped, therefore, that hon. Members 
opposite would go into the Division 
Lobby against the Amendment ; and as 
he had always been a supporter of the 
Bill he should be happy to go with them 
into the same Lobby. It was argued by 
those who were in favour of the Amend- 
ment that the Bill, in its present shape, 
interfered with private rights. The 
justice of that argument he denied ; but, 
in any case, private rights ought not to 
be allowed to interfere with public 
policy, and it was, he maintained, in ac- 
cordance with public policy that the 
graveyards of the country should be 
thrown open to all persons to whatever 
class or denomination they might belong. 
He had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge quote the oldadage ‘‘ Summum jus 
summa tnjuria,” in which heconcurred, and 
he trusted hon. Members would consider 
the principles with which they had now to 
deal in that sense: He should be very 
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sorry that any Amendment which had 
been made in the Bill by “ another 
place’ should receive the sanction of 
the Oommittee without being duly 
weighed. |The Amendments of “‘ another 
place” were usually tainted with the 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had so well illustrated in the 
pithy story which he had just told as 
to that ‘‘Sir John,”’ whose other name he 
did not mention, and who was accus- 
tomed, it appeared, to associate all his 
principles with his private interests. He 
had, he must say, always found that 
Amendments and propositions coming 
from “ another place” were based upon 
private interest and private policy. 
Mr. OavenpisH Bentinck: Divide, 

ivide!] If he was not mistaken, he 
had heard the ex-Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral calling upon him to divide; and 
he might, perhaps, inform him that he 
intended to divide, if necessary, the 
whole of the evening—although he 
should be sorry to find himself in the 
same Lobby with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who, acting on what 
he must characterize as a want of prin- 
ciple, threw over principle in the interests 
of mere Party, and because of a thorough 
absence of any feeling of interest in the 
English people whom he so much pro- 
fessed to love, but in hostility to whom 
he always took care to act. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he should not have thought of asking 
the hon. Member to divide, because 
then there would be two of him. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ with- 
in the last fifty years, unless with the 
assent of the donor,’ be there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 67; 
Noes 156: Majority 89.—(Div. List, 
No. 150.) 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
that the Committee in remedying one 
grievance ought totake care that it didnot 
create a great many others. A very 
strong feeling prevailed among many 
donors of churchyards in recent times, 
which had been vested in the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners in the belief that 
they had been given for ecclesiastical 
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have given them had they not felt satis- 
fied that they would not have been 
diverted to other than Church purposes. 
A very hard case had been brought 
under his notice which he had been re- 
quested to lay before the House. The 
case was that of a clergyman who had 
been obliged to provide a burial-ground 
in his parish out of funds raised by 
himself. The only way in which he 
could raise the necessary money was by 
insuring his life for something like 
£1,000, and he was now paying a pre- 
mium of about £100 a-year on the 
amount insured. Now, it was very hard, 
he (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton) thought, 
that a man so situated should not be able 
to prevent the Act being put in operation 
in his case ; and, entertaining that opi- 
nion, he begged to move the insertion 
in the clause of the words ‘‘ during the 
last 30 years,”’ so as to provide against 
its application to burial-grounds given 
within that period of time. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, and 
pointed out that all the arguments and 
objections which applied to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), which had just been 
rejected by the Committee, applied to 
the Amendment now before it. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton) would not think it necessary to 
go to a division on his Amendment. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
said, he thought it his duty to bring the 
case which he had mentioned under the 
notice of the Committee; but, having 
done so, he would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if 
churchyards which were given on the 
faith of Parliament, which had hitherto 
respected the gifts of donors—— 

Str CHARLES REED asked what 
the Question was before the Committee? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
‘‘Is it your pleasure that this Amend- 
ment be withdrawn.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
quite understand why the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Charles Reed) should 
have thought fit to interrupt him. He 
was about to state to the Committee, 
having been the donor of two church- 
yards, and additions to ancient church- 
yards, and having contemplated making 
a third gift of the same kind, that Par- 
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liament: was, in his opinion, departin 
from all precedent in not allowing a 
gifts to be respected and permitted to 
take effect, at all events, during the life- 
time of the donors. Parliament had 
provided against any change in the ap- 
propriation of gifts for Church pur- 
poses within 50 years when it appointed 
the Church Commissioners, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and the En- 
dowed School Commissions. In the 
Act, too, for the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, the rule was 
laid down that for a period of 50 years 
no change should be made in the appro- 
priation of gifts for Church purposes, 
In short, there was no precedent for the 
course which was now proposed by the 
Government, until the present Bill had 
been sent down to that House from the 
House of Lords. The matter was rather 
a grave one, for how could the laity of 
the Church of England, he would ask, 
be expected to contribute, as they had 
hitherto done, properly for purposes of 
that character, if Parliament established 
the Rule that their gifts were not to be 
respected? But there were Acts pro- 
viding that the gifts made by Dissenters 
should be respected. Under the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1844, all Roman 
Catholic property was respected—even 
when the gift was illegal—without any 
limit of time being fixed after the ex- 
piration of which it should not be held 
sacred frominterference. The principle 
was now sought to be established for 
the first time of appropriating gifts 
made by the living to purposes other 
than those for which they were made. 
Hitherto the Church of England had 
not been considered as being merely a 
public Establishment, and the property 
of the Church had been respected by 
Parliament as the property of the 
nation. The principle which had hitherto 
prevailed was now about to be departed 
from in the case of living men. He 
might as well, therefore, have sold the 
pieces of land to which he had referred, 
and paid the proceeds of the sale into 
the Treasury, for the Bill, in its present 
form, would convert those gifts to pur- 
poses other than those for which they 
were given. He would remind the Com- 
mittee of the extreme hardship which 
would be thus inflicted on members of 
the Church of England as members of 
a religious denomination, and of the 
dangerous nature of the precedent 
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which they were asked to create. Hon. 
Members opposite might depend upon 
it that the new principle would not stop 
with the present Bill. The step about 
to be taken was one in the direction of 
the invasion of all property. It ap- 
peared to him that the Representatives 
of other denominations seemed to think 
it a very good joke to rob the Church, 
and their conduct in that respect would 
be a lesson to him not to be so scrupu- 
lous as he otherwise might be when the 
opportunity offered for returning the 
compliment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON then moved to 
add to the end of the clause the follow- 
ing words :— 

“ The minister or person or persons in charge of 
any Nonconformist burial ground, whichisexempt 
from contribution to the rates, shall permit the 
performance, according to the wish of the per- 
sons responsible for the burial, of any funeral 
services in the burial ground under his or their 
charge, subject to similar conditions as are re- 
quired in respect to churchyards.”’ 

The principle of the Amendment was, 
he said, to a certain extent acknowledged 
and adopted in the Bill itself, inasmuch 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General had pro- 
posed and carried an Amendment provid- 
ing that the same rules should govern 
consecrated and unconsecrated grounds 
in cemeteries with regard to the perform- 
ance of the rites of burial. He (Mr. 
S. Leighton) wished to proceed one 
step further, and to make it compulsory 
on a Nonconformist minister, in the case 
of such burial-grounds as those to which 
his Amendment related, to permit the 
performance, under the same conditions 
as were required in the case of church- 
yards, of Funeral Services in accordance 
with the wishes of the persons respon- 
sible for the burial. Many Noncon- 
formist burial-grounds were, he might 
point out to the Committee, not alto- 
gether private property, but quasi-public 
property, and they were, on that ground, 
exempted from the payment of rates. A 
dead body, as every hon. Member was 
aware, belonged to nobody ; and it was, 
therefore, under the protection of the 
public. When it was put in the ground, 
that ground was taken from common 
use, and came under the control, if con- 
secrated, of the Bishop, and if not, of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment ; but the ground could not be 
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built upon, or the bodies interred there 
interfered with, without the order and 
licence of the Home Secretary. He 
might give another instance to show 
that those burial-grounds were quasi- 
public property. They came within the 
control of the Charity Commissioners ; a 
great many of them were vested in the 
Secretary to the Charity Commissioners, 
a public officer endowed with a right of 
perpetual possession, and. thus they 
paid no succession duty. The argument 
that those burial-grounds were purely 
private property, therefore, he con- 
tended, fell to the ground ; and Govern- 
ment ought, he thought, to deal withthe 
matter with the utmost impartiality, and 
ought to bring their minds to the con- 
sideration of it, not as Churchmen or 
Nonconformists, but as men of business 
dealing with property, and ought to re- 
frain from making an attack on one class 
of property which they did not make 
upon another class similarly situated. 
There were circumstances in which 
members of the Established Church 
were necessarily buried in Nonconform- 
ist burial grounds; and without such a 
clause as that which he proposed the 
very grievance might be inflicted which 
the Bill was intended to remedy. The 
state of things which had induced him 
to bring forward the clause existed to a 
much larger extent than his right hon. 
and learned Friend who had charge of 
the Bill might suppose; and he hoped he 
would accept a proposal which would 
remove all difficulty and inconvenience 
in the matter. It was said it was a step 
towards the Disestablishment of the 
Church ; but it was purely a matter of 
justice, and it would affect unfairly 
neither Churchmen nor Nonconformists ; 
while a great number of Nonconformists 
were, he believed, perfectly willing to 
agree to the proposal. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could not possibly accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, which was one 
which entirely ignored the difference 
which existed between private and pub- 
lic property, or what his hon. Friend 
called quasi-public property—the mean- 
ing of which term, as used in the pre- 
sent instance, he confessed he was at a 
loss to understand. As regarded the 
cemeteries and churchyards, with which 
the Bill dealt, they were places in which, 
as a matter of right, every person filling 
a certain status had a right to be buried; 
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but in the other grounds referred to the 
right did not depend upon such status. 
They were vested in trustees as private 
persons, for the purpose of allowing 
certain persons to be interred therein ; 
they were, generally speaking, exceed- 
ingly small, and if the inhabitants of the 
entire parish were entitled to claim to 
be buried in one of them it would, he 
believed, be filled up in two or three 
weeks. Occasionally, in fitting circum- 
stances, they were allowed to be used 
by Churchmen with their own Service ; 
and he knew, from his own experience, 
that there was not the slightest difficulty 
made in those cases as to the use of that 
Service. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that 
churchyards had been spoken of as 
Church property, in contradistinction to 
national property, but he made no such 
distinction. Church property was na- 
tional property; but for religious pur- 
poses. Asthe right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had very truly said, 40 years ago 
nobody would have thought of raising 
the question as to the subsequent appro- 
priation by legislation of any gifts then 
made for Church purposes; yet, unfor- 
tunately, the question had arisen. The 
argument had been treated by the high- 
est legal authority in ‘‘ another place,” 
who said that if the donors of Church 
lands had intended that this property 
should not be subject to the disposition 
of Parliament, they would have put the 
Lae % into the hands of trustees. 

urely this was an ungenerous taunt. 
Church benefactors had been confiding 
their benefactions to private trustees, 
because they confided in public justice. 
He, for one, would have nothing to do 
with trustees; he had still faith in the 
Church of England; he trusted it would 
remain part of the Constitution of the 
Realm ; and he had faith in the ultimate 
justice and wisdom of Parliament, al- 
though in this measure he did not think 
that much consideration had been shown 
to the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England. He must decline, however, 
to give his support to the Amendment. 
Churchmen might be pained by strange 
ceremonials in their own churchyards ; 
but they had no pretence for intruding 
into the burying-grounds of Noncon- 
formists. It was perfectly notorious 
that Nonconformists had frequently pre- 
ferred burial in consecrated churchyards 
rather than in private and unconsecrated 
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burying-grounds, because churchyards 
were secured against disturbance. This 
very spring two remarkable statements 
appeared in the same paper. An appli- 
cation was made to the Chancellor of 
the Diocese of London for an order to 
remove the graves in part of a church- 
yard required for some essential public 
improvement. The faculty was granted, 
together with a stipulation that any 
human remains disturbed in the altera- 
tion should be carefully and reverently 
replaced in a part of the same church- 
yard. On the same day, one Nathan 
Jacobson was charged and convicted be- 
fore the magistrate at Marlborough 
Street with the offence of having inde- 
cently removed human remains from the 
burial- ground of Whitfield’s Taber- 
nacle, Tottenham Court Road. It was 
proved in evidence that a florist named 
Underwood had purchased several loads 
of the mould for potting plants, and 
when he came to use it found that it 
contained various human bones. The 
inspector of nuisances deposed to having 
seen carts filled with this mould, and 18 
or 20 skulls dug up from a depth of 
8 feet. No part of the ground was 
free from human remains, 19,758 bodies 
having been buried in it between 1756 
and 1823. By all who entertained re- 
verence for the dead some advantage 
must be allowed to the custom of con- 
secrating churchyards, and to the secu- 
rity which the law had consequently 
assigned to them. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Mr. WARTON suggested that the 
wording of the clause was of a somewhat 
cumbersome character, and seemed to 
be the work of the same draftsman who 
framed the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
In reading the clause if was a strain 
upon the mind to get at the right idea. 


Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 2 (Paupers). 

Mr. WARTON said, under this clause 
it was provided that notices should be 
given in the case of paupers to the 
rector, the master of the workhouse, or 
the Guardians. The first part was in 
accordance with Clause 1, and to this 
there was a Schedule giving the form of 
notice; but this did not contain the form 
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of notice to the master of the workhouse 
or the Guardians. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON thought 
it would be desirable to do away with 
the double notice. A notice to the 
master of the workhouse would be more 
useful and more direct. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Time of burial to be stated, 
subject to variation). 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved, in 
page 2, line 34, to leave out “‘ receiving,” 
and insert ‘‘ giving or leaving.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, on behalf of the 
hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine), moved an Amendment, in page 
2, line 37, to leave out ‘‘or” to ‘ fol- 
lowing,” in line 39. The object of this 
Amendment was to remedy a real griev- 
ance which would be created if the Bill 
passed with the clause in its present 
form. He would feel it his duty, unless 
the Government thought right to accept 
it, to take the sense of the Committee 
upon the Amendment. The effect would 
be to allow poor people to be buried on 
Sunday, which, if the clause were al- 
lowed to stand as it was, could not be 
done except by consent of the rector, 
vicar, or incumbent. ‘To attend a fune- 
ral on a week-day meant the loss of a 
day’s wages to all wage-earners attend- 
ing the funerals of poor people as 
mourners; and so the Bill would give 
the clergyman, supposing he should 
happen to have reason for so dealing 
with Nonconformists, the power of 
putting a pecuniary penalty on that 
class from which Churchmen would be 
exempt. It was no new principle for 
very many funerals to take place in 
parish churchyards now upon the Sun- 
day. The large mass of the working 
classes were compelled to select Sunday 
by the necessities of their existence. On 
their behalf he made this appeal. If 
there was any impropriety in Sunday 
funerals, then they should be prohibited 
altogether on that day. But there was 
no question of any sort of affront to the 
feelings of religious people, because a 
large number of persons were now buried 
on Sundays, and the funeral was treated 
as a religious service. There could be 
no objection on the ground of inter- 
ference with Divine Service, because the 
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words of the Bill provided that the day 
and hour of the burial should be fixed by 
arrangement between the clergyman and 
the person in control of the funeral. If 
the clause remained as it now stood, it 
would raise an extremelyirritating griev- 
ance. He hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment, and if they 
would not, he would leave it to the 
generous instincts of the Liberal Party; 
and he hoped the Amendment had not 
suffered by being moved by himself. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 37, toleave out from the word 
“or” to the word ‘‘ following,” in line 39, both 
inclusive.—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN was sorry 
he could not accept the Amendment; 
but he had no reason to complain of the 
manner in which it had been brought 
forward. It seemed to misapprehend 
the general scope of the Bill. It was 
applicable to parish churchyards, and it 
was to relieve Dissenters who lived in 
rural districts, and allow them to be 
buried in the parish churchyards if they 
wished. But he would like to know 
how many Dissenters were buried, or 
were likely to be buried, in parish 
churchyards on Sunday? He lived in 
a county where, probably, there were 
more Dissenters than in any other county 
in England and Wales; and he could 
say that, from his earliest childhood, he 
never saw any such funerals. He had 
received remonstrances from Noncon- 
formists, and not from clergymen alone, 
against this Amendment; and he did 
not feel it his duty to accept it. 

Stir ALEXANDER GORDON was 
sorry the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not accept the Amendment. 
He had given no reason for declining it 
beyond stating his opinion that it would 
not be very acceptable in Wales. But 
it should be remembered this legislation 
was for the whole of England, and not 
for Wales, or the rural districts alone. It 
was quite true that the Bill incidentally 
alluded to populous towns; but it did 
affect those towns, and he could tell 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
of places where there were as many as 
60 funerals on a Sunday in towns. He 
must decline to accept the proposition 
that the Bill was intended for Wales or 
for the rural districts. The clause would 
create a great grievance in populous 
towns, such as London, Manchester, and 
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Birmingham, where they got through in- 
terments byreading the Service over some 
20 ata time. It would bea great hard- 
ship to take away from Dissenters the 
privilege of Sunday burial, while it was 
allowed to all Churchmen; withholding 
from 8,000,000 Dissenters that which 
17,000,000 Churchmen possessed. It 
would not be an Act giving to all pa- 
rishioners the same right of interment 
while this clause stood thus. The hon. 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Brinton) 
had an Amendment on the Paper to the 
same effect as the one before the Com- 
mittee. He was unable to attend and 
had asked him to move it in his absence, 
and this he would have done had not the 
hon. Member proposed his. The Act 
which the late Government passed for 
Ireland provided that the only exception 
to burials was that they should not take 
place during the time of Divine Service 
in the Church. That was now the law 
for Ireland, and hon. Members could see 
how satisfactorily it worked in what was 
the Established Church. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster was substantially in the same 
direction. He would introduce at the 
end of the clause, after the words 
‘‘Christmas Day,’ the words ‘‘ except 
during the hours of Divine Service,” 
instead of the words in the Bill, ‘‘ except 
by the consent of the person receiving 
such notice.” If this Amendment were 
accepted, the future law of England 
would be the same as for Ireland, 
justice would be done to the Noncon- 
formists, and no harm to the Church. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman desires to refer 
to the Amendment only to say it is the 
same in principle as the one before the 
Committee. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was discussing the Amendment which 
had been moved, and only alluded to 
that of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster as substantially the same. He 
believed it was said that clergymen 
objected to the burial of Nonconformists 
on Sundays. But he could not understand 
why that should be so. It was essentially 
a religious Service, a Service of prayer 
and praise to the Divine Being ; and why 
clergymen should object to a Service on 
Sunday which they themselves conducted 
on Sunday he was at a loss to under- 
stand. He hoped the Committee would 
accept the Amendment. 


Sir Alexander Gordon 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 


he was glad the Government were going 
to resist the Amendment, and he hoped 
they would adhere to that determination. 
The hon. Member who introduced this 
Amendment treated it as a matter of 
convenience for populous places. But 
the Bill was not intended for such places, 
but for rural districts, because towns 
had their burying-grounds and ceme- 
teries for Dissenters ; and, except for the 
rural parishes, he doubted if the Bill 
would have been introduced at all. So 
far as he had experience of the rural 
districts, he would venture to say that, 
as a matter of convenience, it would not 
only be well not to adopt the Amend- 
ment, but it would be well that no one 
whatever should have the right of burial 
on Sundays. He had constantly heard 
clergymen complain of the addition to 
their Sunday work by the desire among 
some of their parishioners to have fu- 
nerals conducted on that day. The point 
would not be met by the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for East Aber- 
deenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon), that 
the words “during the hours of Divine 
Service’ be inserted. Services were held 
on frequent occasions, and it was mani- 
festly undesirable to have a clergyman 
entering or leaving his churzh with his 
congregation when the minister of another 
denomination was entering the church- 
yard for another purpose and Service. 
Such chances of collision should be 
avoided. 

Mr. W. DAVIES said, he represented 
a county where funerals, to a large ex- 
tent, were conducted on Sundays, and it 
never had been found that there was 
any interference with the Services held in 
the church. If the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
then were adopted, and it was only pro- 
vided that funerals should not take place 
during the hours of Divine Service, it 
would be consonant with the wishes of 
South Wales generally. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) spoke only of South Wales; but, 
certainly, in Pembroke a large number 
of funerals did take place on Sundays. 

Mr. WOODALL thought the pro- 
posal a just one, and could not agree in 
the fairness of making the concession in 
favour of the Established Church, and 
withholding it from members of the 
Nonconformist Bodies. 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he thought 
this question had been considered too 
much by hon. Members opposite as it 
affected the convenience and interests of 
the clergy. That, he thought, was not 
the way in which to look at it. The 

eople were not made for the clergymen, 

but the clergymen for the people, and 
the convenience of clergymen should be 
a wholly subordinate consideration to 
what was for the convenience of the 
public at large. There could be no 
doubt that in a large part of the coun- 
try the practice of burial on Sunday was 
common, and any prohibition of it would 
be felt as a great grievance. He could 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Stoke-on-Trent (Mr. Woodall) that the 
objection to the prevention of funerals 
on Sunday would be done away with, if 
it were made applicable to Churchmen 
as well as Dissenters. Both by Church- 
men and Dissenters it would be felt as 
a great hardship. Scotland was not so 
far removed from England as that the 
habits and feelings of the people should 
be very different; and he could state 
that in Scotland Sunday burials were 
common not only in large towns but in 
rural districts; and he might mention 
that when, in the City of Edinburgh, 
some 30 years ago, it was resolved to 
close the churchyards on Sundays, so 
greatly was that measure felt to be a 
hardship to the working classes, that 
Companies were actually formed to pro- 
vide cemeteries in which Sunday burials 
might take place. He hoped that if 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
agree to accept this Amendment that 
the hon. Member who had moved it 
would take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it 
would be felt as an intolerable griev- 
ance that burials would not be allowed 
on Sundays. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) said 
he was acquainted with country parishes 
—well, so was he. Services, it was said, 
were increasing on Sundays. So they 
were on week days. If the only reason 
for preserving the words of the Bill was 
that Services were conducted in the 
church on Sundays, the same reason 
would also apply, in a great many in- 
stances, to neh. «ale He would be sorry 


if the Amendment were not adopted. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD agreed with 
the intention of the Government. not to 
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accept the Amendment. He concurred 
with much that had been said by the 
hon. Member for Pembrokeshire (Mr. W. 
Davies), and was quite ready to admit that 
there were exceptions to the general rule 
in that county. But, speaking generally, 
his experience was that Sunday burials 
were almost unknown in Wales. He 
thought the Committee were hardly 
aware of what was proposed to be done 
by the Bill as it stood. There was no 
prohibition against Sunday burial. All 
that was done was to give the clergy- 
man a veto upon any proposed burial on 
Sunday, Christmas Day, or Good Friday, 
if he thought fit to do so. There would 
be no distinction between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. In parishes where 
it had been the practice to bury on 
Sunday before the Act, the incumbent 
would probably give his consent; but 
he might, with reason, refuse his con- 
sent to the introduction of the practice 
where it did not exist before. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH assured the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill that if he did not 
accept the Amendmentthe measure would 
be much less acceptableto the people than 
he wished it to be. Instead of going 
upon the ground of equal right of burial, 
the Bill seemed to be based on that of a 
favour extended to Dissenters. He de- 
clined, in the discussion of a Bill of this 
character, which was applicable to Eng- 
land and Wales, to limit his view of the 
case tothe experience of theright hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the district with 
which he happened to be acquainted. But, 
even if it was the case that nobody desired 
to have interments on Sunday, then there 
would be no difficulty, because the ques- 
tion would not arise; whilst, on the 
other hand, if it was what the people 
wanted, if Sunday was the most con- 
venient day, then he would ask what 
answer would it be to those people to 
say that it was urged in the House by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that in another part of Wales another 
custom prevailed? But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down said the Committee had failed 
to see the proposal of the Bill. He said 
there was no actual prohibition against 
Sunday burials, but all that was required 
was the consent of theclergyman. Tothis 
Dissenters had to say that they did not 
want their rights to be doled out to them 





at the will of any clergyman. It might 
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be that the clergyman had _ himself 
officiated at the funeral of a Churchman 
on Sunday, while, on the same day, he 
had refused the same privilege to a 
Dissenter. He would emphasize the 
great practical importance of the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). Funerals, as 
they took place in this country amongst 
the working classes, were, unfortunately, 
a great source of expense. He had 
known poor families burdened with debt 
for years in order that they might carry 
out a funeral in a decent and orderly 
manner, and get those Services per- 
formed which they considered necessary. 
Why should a funeral be more of a 
burden than necessary? There was no 
Service so solemn in its character as 
that over the dead, and no ceremony 
was more appropriate than that attend- 
ing a funeral. So far from anyone 
setting up a Pharisaical opinion in the 
House, they ought to press upon the 
Government the desirability of increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, the privi- 
leges of the poor on this important 
matter. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I am sorry the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) has felt it necessary to speak 
with such warmth on this question, as 
though it were intended to be, in any 
degree, a mode of expressing the in- 
feriority of Nonconformists in respect 
to the question of burials. I think 
there is the greatest possible difference 
of opinion in the House with regard to 
the propriety—at least, I do not say the 
propriety, butthe convenience—of burials 
on Sundays. An hon. Member told me 
the other day that in the large town 
he represents there had been meetings 
and conferences of the clergy and the 
Nonconformist ministers, with the view 
of discouraging the frequency of funerals 
on Sundays, partly on the ground that 
amongst the clergy and ministers they 
find—as I think anybody who attends 
the Established Church or Noncon- 
formist chapels will find—that the 
work of the clergy and ministers on those 
days is quite sufficient, and that the 
burden of having to perform the Funeral 
Service besides issometimes excessive and 
hardly tolerable. Well, another reason 
given was this—that when a body of 
mourners spend the whole day at a 
funeral—when they neither go to their 
work, or go home—sometimes they ob- 
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serve the habit of partaking of what is 
called ‘‘some refreshment,’ after the 
funeral on the Sunday, when they have 
so much leisure time; and this has led 
men into temptation, when they have 
taken more than is good for them. Well, 
there is another question which appears 
to me as important on this matter, and 
this, I believe, is the real foundation of 
the clause we are discussing. The hon. 
Member for Bradford views this matter 
differently from myself. I know this 
Bill is offensive to a very large number of 
the clergy of the Established Church. A 
great many of them think that this new 
system is one which they not only never 
had hoped for, but one which, when it 
had been proposed, they always dreaded. 
When the Nonconformist minister, and 
bodies of mourners, come to the Estab- 
lished Church on Sundays, and, of course, 
when the congregations of the Estab- 
lished Church are themselves there—I 
do not say at the same time, but it is the 
day on which they are there for two or 
three periods of time—it seems to me 
they would be more likely to feel more 
acutely the intrusion forced upon them 
than they would if funerals took place 
on other days in the week. I admit the 
arguments in favour of the clause; but 
it is not equal. It gives an advantage to 
those who now bury with the Church 
Service in the Church graveyards of 
three days in the year over those who 
bury with Nonconformist ceremonies. 
[An hon. Memper: Four days. | TheSun- 
day, Good Friday, and Christmas Day. 
On these days the Nonconformist cannot 
bury in the churchyards with Noncon- 
formist ceremonies, except by the con- 
sent of the clergy. That is a concession 
which the Committee may make, and 
which the Nonconformists may consent 
to if they like. For my own share, I 
have no objection to see the Committee 
decide either one way or the other. The 
thing is a matter of conciliation; and in 
a Bill of this kind, which meets with— 
necessarily and inevitably—so. much op- 
position throughout the country on the 
part of the clergy and their surround- 
ings, I think the Committee would act 
wisely in taking a course of conciliation, 
and not rejecting this clause. I thought 
it right to make this statement, because 
I have reason to believe that this is the 
feeling which has prompted the insertion 
of these words, and I leave it to the 
Committee to decide whether they are 
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willing, in a matter of this nature, to 
agree to that which, I think, will, in 
some degree, soften the blow which the 
clergy of the Church of England feel, or 
believe, this Bill will inflict upon them. 
Therefore, I think the Nonconformists 
must, in accordance with the sympathy 
they have, I hope, not only for their own 
people and their own ministers, but also 
for the clergy of the Church of England 
in many circumstances—I think they 
might, without doing themselves any 
harm, consent to it. I hope the Com- 
mittee will observe that I am not making 
an argument in its favour because it is 
strictly equal, or strictly just, or that the 
Nonconformists may not demand some- 
thing different ; but, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am anxious that the Bill should 
pass, and anxious that it should be re- 
ceived with as much good feeling as pos- 
sible throughout the country. I have no 
objection to give my vote in favour of the 
words. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had seldom 
listened to more able special pleading 
than had now fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. He was rather afraid that 
this conscientiousness sprang from Office 
rather than from the heart. | ‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
He should be sorry to make use of any 
rash statement with reference to the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he was afraid 
he had not studied this Amendment as 
it deserved to be studied. Supposing 
that these words were left in, one effect 
might follow ; but he wished to point out 
to the Committee, if a Nonconformist 
wished to have a burial on a Sunday, or 
a Good Friday, or Christmas Day, and if 
he agreed to havethe Church Service read 
over him, or rather over the person whom 
he wished to bury, he would find that 
the clergyman would not object to make 
a sacrifice of time in order to gain what 
he might consider a moral advantage. 
[‘‘No, no!’’] It was all very well to 
say ‘‘No, no!” but he was merely 
putting it as a possible circumstance. He 
felt quite sure that those Nonconformists 
and others who were really studying the 
interests of such a large section of the 
country would do wrong if they did not 
support the proposal the hon. Member 
for Northampton had made. Now, Sun- 
day was a day which might, after all, be 
preserved holy, as much by working as 
by praying, because it had been laid 


.down by a very great Divine that to do 
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one’s duty, or to work with a good in- 
tention, was as good as what was termed 
‘‘ praying.”’ Working men were already 
heavily taked, and they should not have 
imposed on them another in addition to 
the one they already suffered under. 
Sunday was the only day the working 
man had when he could give his time, 
either to this religious Service, or to any 
other Service, without being put to great 
expense. ' He considered that when they 
looked at the cost of funerals throughout 
the country, through a very wrong prin- 
ciple being prevalent, they really ought 
to support the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for Northampton, be- 
cause it was based on the economy which 
it should be the first principle of 
a Liberal Government to support. He 
would also point out to them that they 
were breaking down a very old Chris- 
tian custom. Sandee was not only a holi- 
day, but it was a Christian holiday ; and if 
funerals were permitted on that day, 
they would observe some of the sanctity, 
some of the sacredness of character, 
which should surround every action of a 
man’s life, and which also should be 
associated with his departure from this 
life, whether he were Christian or other- 
wise. He therefore hoped, on these 
grounds, that the Amendment would be 
agreed to. He would say, further, that 
in Ireland, in all village districts, and in 
all small towns, that Sunday was a day 
devoted to all funerals, and both Roman 
Catholics members of the Episcopal 
Church and Nonconformists all agreed 
to have the different Services performed 
on that day without one or other taking 
offence at it. If the people belonging 
to the Established Church were so thin- 
skinned that they could not see a Burial 
Service performed over the body of a 
fellow-Christian on Sunday without con- 
sidering themseivesaggrieved,hethought 
their Christianity was not of a very deep 
or high charactor. He should be com- 
pelled, from a conscientious ground, to 
support the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Northampton ; and he regretted very 
much to see a Liberal Government, and 
he regretted very much more to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, departing, as 
he thought, from a broad Radical prin- 
ciple. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) had appealed 
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to that—the Conservative—side of the 
House to make some observations with 
regard to the proposal before the Com- 
mittee. His right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—if he 
would allow him to call him his Friend 
—had referred in his speech to the clergy 
of the Church of England. For three 
months he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) had 
been in constant communication with 
these clergymen, not only in his own 
county, but in all parts of the country. 
Only a day or two ago he had presented 
a Petition from a large number of clergy- 
men in Warwickshire against this 
Bill. He had himself no sympathy at 
all with the measure, and had voted 
against it; but, on the present occasion, 
he certainly considered it was his duty 
to vote in favour of the Amendment pro- 
posed. He did not think it at all ad- 
visable that an invidious and objection- 
able distinction should be made between 
the privilege given to members of the 
Church of England—of which he had 
always been a staunch member—and 
gentlemen of the Nonconformist per- 
suasion who sought the same privilege. 
In the early part of his life he had lived 
in a large rural parish, in which, on 
many occasions, it was the custom of the 
inhabitants to have their funerals on a 
Sunday. During the whole of that period 
he had never heard any objection what- 
ever on the ground of increased labour 
thrown on the clergy of the parish; and, 
so far from interfering with the solem- 
nity of the day, he had always thought 
that funerals on the Sunday added to it. 
The character of the ceremony itself was 
thereby rendered more sacred and im- 
pressive. For those reasons he should 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
would regret very much if he found him- 
self in the minority, because it seemed to 
him that the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman was contrary to his well- 
known principle—the acceptance of an 
arrangement whereby a restriction was 
placed on the Members of one religious 
community in order that the tastes of 
another religious community should be 
consulted. For his own part, so far as 
he could gather from Members sitting on 
that side of the House, the Dissenters 
considered this to be a humiliation. 
They did deserve to have the right of 
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burying on Sundays; but, for his own 
part, whether they desired it or not, 
so long as there was one single Dis- 
senter who was in favour of it, and so 
long as the Members of the Church of 
England were allowed to be buried on 
the Sunday, he would vote in favour 
of the proposal before the Committee, 
because he was in favour of religious 
equality, not only above, but below the 


sod. 

Mr. BRIGGS said, he did not wish to 
stand between the Committee and a 
division for a moment. He only desired 
to point out that in the Burials Bill in- 
troduced by the late Government in 
the House of Lords there was no restric- 
tion such as this contained in the present 
measure. Dissenters might have been 
buried under that Bill on any day in the 
week they desired. 

Mr. RODWELL said, that, though 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster did not pro- 
nounce any very strong opinion on the 
merits of this Amendment, there were 
some words that fell from him, and some 
reasons given, that were well worthy of 
the consideration of the Committee. He 
(Mr. Rodwell) looked at the matter very 
much from the same point of view as the 
right hon. Gentleman, as a compromise. 
Unlike the hon. Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), he 
had not voted against the Bill, because 
he wished to see the matter settled. He 
did not think it would be enforcing on 
the clergy of the Church of England 
anything to which they should object, 
although many smarted under it, look- 
ing upon the measure as an infringe- 
ment of their rights and privileges. He 
was sorry there should be such a feeling; 
but there was no use of disguising it. 
He trusted, however, when the Bill 
passed that the clergy would not show 
hostility. The best and wisest course 
the Legislature could adopt would be to 
give as little opportunity as they could 
for the continuance of ill-feeling or irri- 
tation on either side. Nothing could be 
more calculated to provoke such feel- 
ings than a possible collision. He did 
not mean conflict, but the mere meeting 
of these two Bodies, the members of the 
Church of England and the Noncon- 
formists on the Sunday in the church- 
yard, at all events for the present. He, 
therefore, asked the Committee to con- 
sider the advice of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, who, for the sake of peace 
and order, had given the best reason 
that could be offered why theclause should 
remain as it stood. He did not con- 
scientiously believe that when this mea- 
sure was passed many cle en, if any, 
would be found who, under reasonable 
circumstances, would withhold their con- 
sent for Dissenters’ funerals to take 
place on the Sunday. He, like the hon. 
Member for South Warwickshire, had 
been in correspondence with many 
clergymen on the subject of this Bill, 
not merely with regard to the point under 
discussion, but as to the principle of the 
Bill; and he should vote for the clause 
as it stood, for reasons which had been 
given, far better than he could give them, 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. WIGGIN, asa member of the 
Church of England, could not think so 
badly of his fellow Churchmen as to be- 
lieve they would be so uncharitable as 
to desire to place the Nonconformists in 
a worse position on this matter than they 
were in themselves. If the funerals 
were fixed so that they would not occur 
during the time the members of the 
Established Church were attending their 
own services, in 99 cases out of 100 
there would be no objection to Noncon- 
formists burying on Sundays. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103, 
Noes 100: Majority 3.—(Div. List, 
No. 151.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Burial to take place accord- 
ingly) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulations and fees). 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had an Amendment on the Paper to 
omit part of the clause. The object of 
his Amendment was to obviate the ad- 
ditional expense that persons burying 
their friends in the graveyards would be 
put to if the clause were passed as it 
stood. It was known to many hon. 
Members that the clergy of the parish 
churches in some parts of the country 
exacted very high fees for the interment 
of their parishioners, and the same thing 
would occur in the parish cemeteries 
which had been bought by the rate- 
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payers. Those cemeteries were paid 
for by Nonconformists as well as Church- 
men; and he was sure that if they had 
to pay the high fees which were imposed 
by the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land they would be very much dis- 
satisfied. Taking the parish of Hackney 
as an example, where for a first-class 
double grave £16 was paid at present, 
£27 would have to be paid in future. 
For a single grave £12 was now paid ; 
but it would in future cost £18. If, in 
addition to the grave, the relatives or 
friends wished for a monument, whereas 
they now paid £7 to the Burial Board, 
in future they would have to pay 
£7 15s. In regard to the burial of 
children, they now had to pay 7s.; but 
in future they would have to pay 15s. 
He, therefore, begged to move, in page 
8, line 16, to leave out from ‘‘and” in- 
clusive, to the end of the clause. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
hoped his hon. and gallant Friend would 
not press his Amendment, which went 
entirely beyond the whole scope of the 
Bill. His hon. and gallant Friend 
would persist in looking at the Bill as if 
it was a Bill dealing with the whole 
question of cemetery law. There was 2, 
great difference between the church 
itself and the churchyards. The church- 
yard was vested in the clergymen, and 
they did not interfere, or propose to in- 
terfere, with the law which made the 
churchyard the freehold of the clergy- 
man; and, asa matter of course, they 
did not propose to interfere in the ques- 
tion of fees. The fees, however, were 
very small. He believed they averaged 
from 6s. to 7s. 6d.; and, in most cases, 
he understood that the clergyman did 
not pocket the fees at all, but handed 
them over to the sexton. By that Bill 
they did not give the clergyman one 
single farthing for keeping up the 
churechyards; but, under the circum- 
stances, it was only fair to allow him to 
take the fees. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to state what was the case in 
his own parish. The parish burial- 
ground consisted of 10 acres, of which 
the clergy had consecrated nine and a- 
quarter acres, leaving three quarters of 
an acre to the Nonconformists. That 
small portion was now nearly filled up, 
and would only last for about two months 
longer. If the Bill passed, the uncon- 
secrated portion might last for 20 years ; 
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but Nonconformists would be obliged to 
be buried in the consecrated part, be- 
cause the Burial Boards would not give 
them any other land. It was true that 
there was a large tract of land available 
for Nonconformists under that Bill ; but 
it would only be available supposing 
they one those high fees. Having 
entered his protest against the system, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Burial may be with or with- 
out religious service). 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH moved, in 
page 3, line 25, to leave out the word 
‘.and”’ and insert the words “or other.” 
He said, that if he might venture to 
speak for the moment on behalf of the 
great body of the Nonconformists of the 
country, he would say that, in the main, 
they were grateful for the measure 
brought in by the Government; at least, 
for the Bill as it was introduced into the 
House of Lords. And, further, he might 
say that the feeling amongst Noncon- 
formists in the country was that of 
gratitude and admiration for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill, for his devotion and 
his constancy in conducting it to its 
present stage. He thought, however, 
that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had ‘learned a good deal as the 
controversy had progressed. At one 
time it used to be treated in a very mo- 
dest manner as purely a Dissenting griev- 
ance. When it was presented Session 
after Session in that form, it was always 
referred to as being either sentimental, 
or as having no existence at all. It was 
met by arguments as to sanitary con- 
siderations both in that House and in 
other places. Progress had since been 
made, and the Dissenters’ grievances had 
been discussed whenever their claim to 
equal rights with their fellow-countrymen 
in the churchyards of the country was 
brought forward. Now, he was bound 
to say that there was one blot in the Bill, 
and it was to be foundin Clause 6. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), in some 
observations he made at an earlier stage 
of the measure, said that the object of 
the measure was to remove Dissenting 
grievances, and establish the equal rights 
of certain classes in the churchyards of 
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the country. Now, what he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) wished to do was to make the 
Bill consistent with that avowal. What 
he contended was, that the Common 
Law of the country gave to all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects equal rights in 
the churchyard, or, in other words, that 
no citizen should have his civil rights 
curtailed on account of his religious 
opinions; and, in order that that might 
be maintained, it was necessary that the 
alteration he suggested should be made 
in the clause. He believed he was not 
wrong in saying that if a canvass were 
made of the private opinion of every 
hon. Member sitting on his side of the 
House, almost all of them would be 
found agreeable to that change, and he 
would not venture to exclude even the 
Members of the Treasury Bench. If it 
were altogether within the hands of the 
Members of the Treasury Bench whether 
the Bill should finally pass in its pre- 
sent shape, or whether the Amendment 
he proposed should be introduced, he 
believed they would enthusiastically 
adopt the change. He had already said 
that for a removal of Dissenting griev- 
ances that Bill was very satisfactory ; 
but, speaking again on behalf of the 
great body of the Nonconformists in the 
country, he was bound to add that they 
would regard the measure, with that 
qualification, as falling far short of the 
recognition of the principles for which 
they had always contended. They 
would, to quote an old illustration, be 
sorry to find themselves saved from ship- 
wreck, if, at the same time, they were 
not able to save others who ran con- 
siderable risk of drowning. Now, he 
would go one step further, and say that 
the Nonconformists, to be consistent 
with themselves, must really support the 
Amendment. They denied anybody’s 
right to go into the question of their re- 
ligious opinions when they were asking 
for and asserting their civil rights in 
that country ; and, if that were the case, 
that Bill must be modified so that no 
opinions or professions of any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects should be inquired 
into when they were seeking to exercise 
a civil right which was so readily 
granted to the Nonconformists of the 
country. Now, the question had been 
asked, were there few or many who 
would be affected by the Amendment ? 
In reply to that inquiry, he said he did 
not care to know whether there were 
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few or many. In his own opinion, he 
would fain have it that there were none 
who required the modification of the 
Bill that he proposed. He would go 
further than that, however, and say that 
if his Amendment were carried it would 
not make the number larger, but smaller. 
At all events, there would not be that 
assertion of their rights on the part of 
those who had no religious belief if 
those rights were conceded by a majority 
of that House who mainly held religious 
opinions. He might say that what they 
would that others should do unto them 
they were called upon, even in legis- 
lating as Christians, to do to those who 
were their fellow-citizens. Now, let him 
ask who were opposing that Bill as it 
was now presentedto Parliament? When 
he first had a seat in that House from 
1869 to 1873, there was a strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the laity of the 
Church of England to the carrying of a 
much more moderate measure than that. 
Now, they were glad to think that op- 
position was gradually dying down, and 
that it had not left the country clergy 
mainly to continue the opposition to 
that measure of justice. Those clergy- 
men were represented in that House by 
four hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, 
who were headed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). 
Now, he wanted to ask what was the 
ground of the opposition to that measure 
generally? He believed it was not to 
the introduction of those who, unfor- 
tunately, did not make any religious pro- 
fession. It had been stated, in a very 
candid way, by the junior Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Brand) to be the aver- 
sion of the clergy to the introduction of 
unauthorized persons to conduct these 
religious Services in the churchyards ; 
and he believed, if they could get at the 
real sentiments of the clergy upon the 
matter, it would be found that the objec- 

tion was not to his Amendment, but to 

the fact that the measure conferred 

upon every secular person equal right 

with the established clergyman to con- 

duct his own Services. Now, on the 
previous occasion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge had characterized his oppo- 
sition by considerable levity of manner, 

and had drawn a fanciful picture as 

to the probable conduct of Dissenting 
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however, impossible that the right hon. 
Gentleman could have seriously at- 
tempted to pourtray the conduct of Dis- 
senting ministers under such circum- 
stances. But he only wished that when 
the right hon. Gentleman did import 
levity into the discussion of the subject 
he would confine his levity to his own 
section of the subject. Now, with regard 
to the objection of the clergy to have 

ersons belonging to no Christian pro- 
ession buried in their churchyards, 
he wished to say that they would be 
placed by Parliament in a false position, 
and it was not entirely their fault They 
had been intrusted with what was called 
their freehold. They would have to be 
disabused of what they considered to be 
their rights in that respect. All classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects had a Common 
Law right in the churchyards ; and what 
they were seeking to do was to alter Acts 
of Parliament and to make the Statute 
Law of the country just as broad as the 
Common Law right, so that there should 
be no question of whether Her Majesty’s 
subjects had not only the right of burial, 
but also to the use of any Services which 
they might think fit. Now, let him, 
just for one moment, point out the 
position in which the clergy would be 
placed. That Bill left them absolutely 
unfettered freedom in the use of any 
Service they might please; and all that 
they were asked to do was to affirm 
that good taste and Christian feeling 
demanded that the same liberty should 
be extended to all classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The law would be 
strong enough to protect them, in as 
complete immunity in the conduct of 
their Services, as it had been in the past ; 
but they must no longer believe that 
they had some vested rights in the 
churchyards of the country. Now, he 
had received a communication to which 
he would venture for one moment to 
refer. It had been sent to him bya 
stranger, and contained a form for a 
secular Service. He had read the Ser- 
vice all through, and he was bound to 
say that there was nothing in it at which 
he thought any Christian could reason- 
ably take offence. Any Christian would 
say that it was only deficient in what 
ought to be deemed spiritual consola- 
tion; but, in other respects, there was 
nothing of a character to which any 
Christian man could take exception 
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earried through. They might lament 
that there were men in that country who 
refused to have read over the remains of 
their friends the various Burial Services 
of the different denominations; but, at 
the same time, he asserted that there 
was no proof that had ever been afforded 
to the House whether at the funeral of 
what was called a Secularist anything 
had taken place by which the public of 
the country had felt itself aggrieved in 
any way ; and he believed there was no 
danger whatever if the modification pro- 
posed were adopted that there would be 
any offence given or any occurrence to 
which the Christian denominations of 
the country could take any exception 
whatever. He would not venture to 
trespass longer on the attention of the 
Committee, except to appeal to them not 
for one moment to allow the belief that 
that alteration would not be altogether 
acceptable in ‘‘ another place,’’ to deter 
them from the assertion of a sound prin- 
ciple of legislation for which they were 
responsible in that House. It must not 
be forgotten that they, on that side of 
the House, claimed to be the Represen- 
tatives of the people on that question. 
At any rate, they represented most of 
their countrymen. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He 
had observed that hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side were not in a position 
to speak for the masses of the people, 
as they were mostly the Representatives 
of the counties. He believed that an 
overwhelming majority of the people 
would be in favour of the Amendment 
he had proposed, because they had no 
narrow prejudices on that question; 
and, looking to the future when that 
measure should be carried and be in 
operation, he was satisfied that every 
Member of that House would feel great 
gratification that he had had the moral 
courage to support the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
25, to leave out the word ‘‘and,” in 
order to insert the words “ or other.” — 
(Mr, Illingworth.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
would endeavour to avoid, if possible, 
the controversial questions raised by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth), the discussion of 
which would not much assist them. He 
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was quite willing to admit the logical 
foree/of a:good deal of what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Collings); but they must look at this mat- 
ter as reasonable and ‘practical men. He 
would ask, first.of all, what was the num- 
ber of men who would be excluded 
from the Bill as it now stood? Let 
them take the Jews. He spoke of them 
with very great respect; but he was 
sure nothing would induce his Jewish 
Friends to bury their dead in Christian 
burial-grounds. Every Jew at death 
was carried to the nearest Jewish ceme- 
tery. They might be put out of the 
reckoning. Then the Mahometan or 
Buddhist population of the rural parishes 
of England was surely not very nume- 
rous. There remained the Secularists, 
who were chiefly baptized persons; for 
men were not, as a rule, born Free- 
thinkers. As the law stood at present, 
they were required to be buried with 
the Church Service; but, under this Act, 
they could be buried without any Ser- 
vice at all. And he believed that 
in 99 cases out of 100 they would prefer 
that mode of interment. The hon. 
Member for Bradford had said that the 
smallness of the number did not matter; 
he must have everything or nothing. 
That was not a very statesmanlike way 
of looking at a question. The settle- 
ment of a question did not consist in 
having one’s own way. He had to tell 
the Committee plainly, if this Amend- 
ment was carried the Bill was gone, so 
that whoever voted for the Amendment 
voted against the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said that a number of clergy- 
men were in favour of this clause. Of 
course, the staunchest opponents of the 
Bill had ‘suddenly become converted to 
his Amendment. And why? Because 
they knew, if the Amendment was car- 
ried, the Bill was gone, and what they 
wanted was to throw out the Bill. 
Several letters from clergymen had been 
read. He, too, had received letters 
which showed how astonishingly those 
clergy who had opposed this Bill had 
become enamoured of the Secularists. 
A country clergyman had told him that 
the only honest man in the House was 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh); and the rest of them, 
Tories and Liberals alike, were nothing 
but a pack of humbugs. The hon. 
Member had said he did not care for 
the Bill as it stood; let them throw it 
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out, and ‘have a better Bill next year. 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’] But did hon: Mem- 

ers who said ‘‘ Hear, hear!,” really 
mean what they said? Would they take 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
keeping open this unhappy question. 
If they were willing to take that re- 
sponsibility, he certainly was not will- 
ing; and he had to ask the Committee, 
although he admitted the logical force 
of a good deal of what was ‘said, to 
oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. H. RICHARD : I have purposely 
abstained from taking part in these dis- 
cussions, because I am anxious the Bill 
should pass through Committee to-day; 
and I have often observed that nothing 
tends so much to retard the progress of 
such a measure as the undue loquacity 
of its own friends. Ihave, indeed, 
been sorely tempted more than once to 
get up while witnessing the curious in- 
capacity of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
understand the views of Nonconformists 
on this question. In spite of the ex- 
planations given for the last 10 years, 
there were to-day, as there has been on 
all former occasions, flagrant though, no 
doubt, quite unintentional, misrepre- 
sentations of what the real grievance is 
of which we complain. I shall not at- 
tempt to set hon. Gentlemen right again, 
for if I did they would, I am quite sure, 
repeat the same thing to-morrow morn- 
ing. Besides which, I have. been very 
well content to leave in the hands of 
Liberal Members of the Ohurch of Eng- 
land, on the present occasion, theadvocacy 
of the rights of Dissenters, which they 
have done with an ability and a gene- 
rosity which call for our sincere thanks. 
But this particular Amendment is not so 
acceptable to the House as some others, 
and I am willing to bear my part in 
any obloquy or odium that may attach 
to its support. I support this Amend- 
ment because, in the first place, it is in 
entire harmony with the fundamental 
principle of the Bill. That principle, as 
explained by the Lord Chancellor him- 
self, in the singularly able and lucid 
speech with which he introduced the Bill 
in ‘another place,” was this—that all 
British subjects hada right of inter- 
ment in the parish churchyards, and 
that such interment should. not. be 
hampered by ecclesiastical restrictions. 
But the clause which the Amend- 
ment is designed to remedy did fetter 
the right by a distinct ecclesiastical 
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restriction.. I support this Amendment, 
further, because it.is in striet accord. with 
the principle which, as, Nenconformists, 
we have always avowed, that no. man’s 
religious or irreligious views ought to 
be taken into account in matters of civil 
right. And I do not wish to be exposed 
to the reproach of being content, after 
having acquired what we wanted our- 
selves, to leave others out in the cold. 
I should like for myself that all funerals 
should be Christian, as I should like 
that all men should be Christian; but 
we all know, and it is vain to disguise it, 
that there are a large number of persons 
in this country who are not Christians in 
fact nor in profession. These people die, 
and they must be buried; and in many 
parts of the country there is no place in 
which they can be buried except the 
parish churchyards. Then, how are they 
to be buried? At the present time a 
person who has been through life a no- 
torious, avowed, and open unbeliever, 
who may have spent his life in reviling 
or villifying the Christian religion, when 
he comes to be buried, has read over him 
the beautiful Service of the Church of 
England, every line of which is pervaded 
by the fulness of Christian faith and 
hope. Around the grave there may be 
gathered the friends and followers of 
this unbeliever, listening with sup- 
pressed scorn, and, perhaps, open sneers 
to the Service that they are compelled 
thus to hear. Talk of profanity and 
desecration! To my feeling such a 
spectacle as that, such a ghastly mockery 
of religious Service, has in it more of 
profanity than the wildest utterances of 
unbelief. But I may be told that these 
people have the choice of silent. burial. 
I do not understand how any Noncon- 
formist could tolerate that argument for 
amoment. That is the thing that was 
offered to us in the Bill introduced, by 
the late Government, and we rejected it 
with indignation as an insult. Werewe 
sincere on that occasion? If so, how 
can we offer to other men that which we 
ourselves repelled as an insult? Then 
it is said that to admit into the church- 
yard persons of no belief would produce 
scenes of scandal and offence ; but there 
is a provision in the Bill against any 
wanton outrage being inflicted by any- 
thing being said against the Ohristian 
religion, or the religious faith of any 
body of persons. But what proof have 
we that there would be any of those 
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scandals? TI cannot answer this objec- 
tion better than in the words of a dis- 
tinguished Prelate of the Church ‘of 
England, the present Bishop of Oxford. 
He may have intended his remarks to 
apply to the different Bodies of Dissen- 
ters ; but they are equally applicable in 
a wider sense. He says— 

‘‘But we are restrained in the matter of 
burial by fear of the irreverence and scandal 
which would occur. Such fears there are, no 
doubt; but against them is to be set the expe- 
rience of the majority of Christian countries, 
whose cemeteries are, and long have been, open 
to interments at which the mourners have the 
comfort of using their own burial rite. Why 
should it be thought that we Englishmen are 
less reverent, or more factious, than men of 
other countries, when we stand by an open 


grave?” 


But we are told that to admit persons of 
this kind would hurt the feelings of the 
clergy and of many good people. I am 
as anxious as any man can be to avoid 
doing anything to hurt the feelings of 
the clergy or of good: Churchmen ; but 
good people cannot have everything in 
the way they wish. We cannot allow 
the feelings of good people to stand’ in 
the way of justice. If that were a valid 
argument, all progress and reform would 
have been long ago arrested in this 
country; for against every step taken in 
advance there were the feelings of the 
good people who objected. en the 
Dissenters were claiming to be admitted 
to Office, there was a large body of excel- 
lent people who declared that their feel- 
iapwwoula be hurt; and when the Roman 
Catholics were admitted, there were 

millions of good Protestants whose feel- 

ings were hurt on that occasion ; and so 

with the admission of the Jews. It is 
not because I am a Christian that I am 

entitled to set up my feelings as a bar to 

the enjoyment of civil rights by any class 

of my countrymen. I wish hon. Gentle- 

men opposite had more faith in the 

vitality of their own religion. It is not 

by the use of repressive laws that we can 

secure the triumph of Christianity, but 

by the employment of means more in 

harmony with its own character. It is 

by the use of persuasion and by con- 

vincing men of their error, if they are in 

error ; and, so far as we are a Christian 

Legislature, the best way in which we 

can elevate the character and extend the 

influence of Christianity is to give more 

heed to the principles of that religion in 

our legislation and policy. 
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‘Sr WALTER ‘B. BARTTELOT had 
not, on this Bill; said asingle word. He 
had felt very strongly with respect to it, 
and had opposed similar measures up to 
this time in every way that he was able ; 
but the times had altered, and they had 
found, contrary to what was said by the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth), that the House of Lords had set 
them an example two years ago with re- 
gard to this measure, an example they 
were obliged to take into very grave 
consideration. He thought the Judge 
Advocate General could not for one 
moment say that any factious opposition 
had been given to this Bill from that 
side of the House. What they were 
anxious to do was, having got to this 

ass, that this Bill should become the 

aw of the land. They thought that 
things had gone far enough, and he was 
absolutely surprised at the intolerance 
displayed by hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway on the other side of 
the House. Those Gentlemen were not 
willing to consider the feelings of those 
who were making, and were prepared to 
make, very great concessions, so that 
this most important question might be 
settled. He would venture to point out 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard), who had talked 
so much about Christian charity, that in 
this world they must give and take a 
little, and that they could not get every- 
thing they wished. He emphatically 
denied one statement made by the hon. 
Member for Bradford, who said that 
county Members got up and made state- 
ments with regard to this Bill, not know- 
ing the feelings of the great mass of the 
people of the country. He would ven- 
ture to say, with regard to this particu- 
lar point, if his constituents were polled 
toa man, they would all be in favour of 
some Christian ceremony in the church- 
yards. There would not be found one 
in a thousand who wished for anything 
but Christian Services. To say now, 
when they were anxious to settle this 
question, when they were prepared to 
admit Dissenters absolutely, and with 
equal rights, to the churchyards, that 
any kind of Service was to be per- 
mitted, was to say what was not in 
accordance with the views and wishes of 
the larger portion of the people of this 
country. His object was to have this 
question settled; and a grave and great 
responéibility would rest’ upon those 
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Gentlemen who, because theywanted to 
get something not contained in the Bill, 
would oppose and throw it out, and very 
likely prevent a settlement of. this ques- 
tion for many years to come. They had 
had enough of diseussion on.this, ques- 
tion, If, in after time, a great grievance 
could be/ shown,.to! exist,,, Parliament 
would: be wise enough to.remedy it ; but, 
until that was shown, let them go upon 
the information they had. Let them 
pass. this. Bill with a Christian and 
orderly Service, and in doing so they 
would remove the doubts many had ex- 
pressed as to the working of the Act. 
It was not their wish to do anything con- 
trary to the views of the Nonconformists; 
but he was surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Merthyr stand up. for Ser- 
vices’ which were |contrary to. the. faith 
they believed. Considering the Bill, as 
it stood, afforded, the best settlement of 
the question, he would support the Go- 
vernment, 

Mr. SHIELD. said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
H. Richard) that the Amendment was 
in harmony with the prineiple of the 
Bill. He agreed that the Amendment 
would make the Bill a more logical ex- 
pression of the principle ofthe Bill. 
The Bill-dealt with a civil right. It was 
required because the civil right was 
fettered by an ecclesiastical condition. 
The logical remedy, no doubt, was to 
free the right from any condition what- 
ever. And if it were a political duty in 
dealing with a principle which you con- 
sidered sound, invariably, and at all 
costs, to push that principle to. its. ex- 
treme limits, and insist on its applica- 
tion wherever it could be applied, he 
would be bound to follow his hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthyr into the 
Lobby. But he was going into the 
Lobby against him, though with great 
regret at their separation: His chief 
reason was that he desired that the Bill 
should become law. Phe Amendment 
would wreck the Bill in ‘‘ another place.”’ 
As the Bill stood, it was an adequate 
settlement of a bitter controversy: He 
believed: that it would remove every 
grievance that was really felt. He knew 
that the best of them were only in- 
different judges of other people’s griev- 
ances. He greatly regretted that even 
the Freethinkers should be subjected. to 
a grievance. But there was, atleast, this 
difference between the existing Noncon- 
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formist. grievance and, the contingent 
grievance, which the Bill would create for 
Freethinkers—that the Nonconformists 
had shown unmistakably. that they. bit- 
terly. felt. the one, whereas the Free- 
thinkers: had given no such proof with 
regard, to the other. The attitude of 
Freethought towards Christianity was 
not an attitude of hatred, or scorn, or 
even active distaste—it was an attitude 
of indifference, and not mocking or con- 
temptuous indifference, but calm and 
philosophical indifference. He honestly 
believed that such privation of right as 
was involved in the words ‘‘ Christian 
and orderly” would not cause one mo- 
mentary pang or one transient feeling of 
bitterness in any human breast. For 
these reasons, he was not prepared to 
take the responsibility of imperilling 
the passing of the Bill, and he would 
vote with the Government. against. the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE had no 
wish, at that period of the Session. or 
evening, to detain the Committee very 
long; but this was such a very serious 
question that he did not think it would 
be fair or decent to pass it over at the 
speed with which questions were passed 
over at times. Of course, it was easy 
enough for the Government, at a time 
when they differed with the great bulk of 
their followers, with the contingent they 
received from the other side, to swamp 
the expression of opinion of those fol- 
lowers; but he had noticed the absolute 
unanimity of the Liberal Press through- 
out the Kingdom against them on the 
question of this Amendment, and even 
a certain number of Conservative papers 
—the fairer or more generous Conserva- 
tive papers—had said, if this Bill was 
passed as it was then, it would be abso- 
lutely no settlement of the question 
whatever. They were told that this 
was a question of compromise, that they 
must compromise in order to pass the 
Bill. He was the last man to say that 
compromise was not a useful and neces- 
sary thing; but this compromise was a 
very strange one. It was not the com- 
promise of the Freethinker and Non- 
conformist meeting together and saying 
they would take rather less than they 
imagined to be their right for a settle- 
ment of this kind. It was a compromise 
of Churchman and Nonconformist, the 
latter saying to the Churchman—‘‘ You 
give us everything we want, and we will 
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help you to shut the gate in the face of 
the Freethinker.” There was a great 
difference between that compromise and 
those earried outin a fair and honourable 
way. This was a question for the Non- 
conformiste themselves, but not in the 
way theyimagined. This was a question 
more subtle than that of civil and re- 
ligious liberty which they had upheld. 
If the Bill passed in its present shape 
it would maintain a social stigma on 
certain people and certain classes, be- 
cause of their religious belief. They 
would have a civil disability ; they would 
have a Test Act. It was more than that. 
There were many absolute laws which 
existed; but which, under our present 
system, were left aside as a dead letter. 
Re-enactments of the law, however, was 
a very different thing, and if they re- 
enacted this they placed a very large 
class of the community at a considerable 
disadvantage as compared with Non- 
conformists and Churchmen. They were 
told that there might be silent burial. 
That sounded, perhaps, very fair; but 
they remembered what was said by the 
Nonconformists when they were offered 
silent burial. It might be a question of 
sentiment, but Freethinkers had senti- 
ment and feeling as well as other people ; 
and on a question of this sort these 
sentiments were the most serious ques- 
tions they had toconsider. It had been 
said that it was to an infinitesimal num- 
ber of people that this grievance would 
apply. He did not wish to argue from 
the one for the many, nor did he 
want to be egotistical; but this point 
came strongly home to himself. The 
Bill, as it stood, would prevent his being 
laid by the side of his father and his 
mother, and those whom he loved and 
respected in this life. This came home 
to him so strongly that he asked him- 
self—How could he vote for the third 
reading of this Bill? Suppose the Free- 
thinking Party was a strong Party, and 
Nonconformists a feeble Party, what a 
grievance would it be to refuse these 
burial rites to the Nonconformists? It 
was with deep and grave reluctance he 
offered these words; but on a question 
of this kind it was extremely difficult to 
arrive at a settlement without giving 
examples to show that this, which was 
called a sentimental grievance, became 
a practical grievance and came home to 
many persons. For these reasons he 
gave example of how the Bill would 
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work. There were hundreds of men in 
the Kingdom, whose names it was not ne- 
cessary to mention, but men from whom 
England benefited most, names that 
would live and go down to posterity, 
great names in Science, which he would 
venture to say would be remembered 
with honour when the name of every 
man in that House was forgotten. To 
reach a higher, better standard of mo- 
rality was the aim of these great men; 
and it would be a strong indictment to 
bring against the present by those of a 
century hence, that the England of 
the 19th century did not give to her 
great men that homage and reverence 
that showed they believed in them. So 
strong was the force of prejudice in 
favour of what was considered the proper 
and correct feeling of the day that these 
men, unless they could conceal those 
opinions, which from their books it was 
known they must hold, and which they 
themselves, therefore, were not ashamed 
of — unless they concealed their opi- 
nions they must go down to the grave 
under a sham, with a Service read over 
them as a mockery, or else without a 
word to commemorate them, with no- 
thing but the inscription of the tomb- 
stone to say they had lived and done so 
much for their country in their lives. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
had been no logical answer to the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth). If you lay 
down the abstract proposition that every 
man has a civil right to be buried in his 
parish churchyard, and that the exer- 
cise of that civil right should not be 
fettered by any religious restrictions, 
you could logically defend a condition 
which, after all, involved a religious re- 
striction, no matter how small might be 
the number of people it would affect. 
But it seemed to him that logical legis- 
tion was essentially French, while com- 
promise legislation was essentially Eng- 
lish. If you could deal with men and 
their sentiments, and their prejudices as 
pure mathematical symbols, then you 
ought to legislate logically. But he 
thought that in all cases legislation 
must take account of the circumstances 
under which that legislation took place, 
and adapt itself to the actual and exist- 
ing facts of the case. It was on this 
principle, and yielding to no one in at- 
tachment to civil and religious liberty, 
agreeing with what the hon. Member 
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for Bradford had said, and sympathizing 
with the hon. Member. for Neweastle 
(Mr. A. Dilke):in his touching speech, 
that he had to ask himself whether the 
Government had not dealt wisely in 
treating this question in a spirit of 
compromise, and whether he would be 
right in rejecting a measure avowedly 
based on that principle. The main facts 
of the case for the Committee to con- 
sider were these. They were not creat- 
ing, under the authority of Parliament, 
new burial-grounds, all the conditions 
of which would be within the control of 
Parliament; but they were, on grounds 
of public policy, making a great change, 
a great innovation in the undisturbed 
usage of centuries, and infringing, ac- 
cording to the judgment of a large sec- 
tion of the community, erroneously as 
he thought, what they regarded as their 
absolute rights. He repudiated a good 
deal that had been said about the Non- 
conformists. They had, he thought, 
been harshly treated. It had been as- 
sumed that they were unable to recog- 
nize the sentimental grievance of the 
clergy and laity of the Church of Eng- 
land as a body. But they were bound 
to endeavour to put themselves in the 
position of those who differed from them, 
and to look at their grievances in a fair, 
considerate, point of view. He very 
much regretted the tone which a large 
number of the clergy had taken on the 
question; and he very much deplored 
the intolerant nonsense which some of 
them—he believed a small majority— 
had uttered in regard to what some 
dignitary had called this accursed Bill. 
This had been intensified by the howl- 
ings of the extreme Church papers. 
But, granting all that, he could notshut 
his eyes to the fact that the clergy of 
the Church of England, who were en- 
titled to the respect of the whole com- 
munity for their character, their lives, 
and their work, as a body felt very 
strongly on this question. He did not 
deny that the Government, by sweeping 
legislation and supported by a strong ma- 
jority, could ruthlessly conquer that feel- 
ing; but the question with him was 
whether the Government were not acting 
wisely in endeavouring to conciliate 
some of those feelings and approaching 
the question; not so much in a spirit of 
conquest as a spirit of compromise, and 
thus endeavouring to settle a difficult 
question which would be more than diffi- 
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cult if all the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England presented a unani- 
mous and united resistance. With a 
Parliament, one House of which con- 
sisted almost exclusively of members of 
the Church of England, and the, other 
House of which contained a large ma- 
jority of members of that Church, you 
could not deal with the points of differ- 
ence between the Church of England 
and the Nonconformists from a purely 
Nonconformist point of view. Any legis- 
lation, to be effective, must be framed in 
that spirit of compromise which would 
insure that concurrence of a majority of 
Churchmen, without which all legislation 
would be impossible. The Government 
were justified in dealing with this mea- 
sure ina spirit of compromise. Whatever 
his friends might say hitherto, at all events 
up to the present Session the history of 
this question had been a religious griev- 
ance, and this was the grievance which 
Parliament had been asked to redress. 
The grievance was two-fold. First, the 
grievance of a large section who desired 
to use the office of the burial of the 
dead, but who were outside the limits 
within which that office could be legally 
used; and, secondly, that of another 
class, who, on the solemn occasion of 
the interment of their dead, wished to 
associate it with solemn religious Ser- 
vices, and that those Services should be 
such as the deceased sympathized with, 
and should be conducted by the minister 
by whom he had been taught, and. to 
whom the survivors looked for consola- 
tion. Now, as a matter of fact, this 
was the grievance presented to Parlia- 
ment, and which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had attempted to 
redress. The principle of this clause, 
to which objection was now taken, 
had been embodied in Bill after Bill 
by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. It was recognized in Lord 
Granville’s Resolution of 1876, and the 
Resolution of Lord Harrowby had the 
same principle. In common with other 
hon. Members, some few months ago, 
he had addressed his constituents on a 
variety of subjects, and, amongst others, 
this Burial Question was not forgotten ; 
and he then said that he should base his 
support of this measure expressly on the 
lines of Lord Harrowby’s Amendment, 
which had been accepted and approved 
by the leading Prelates of the Church of 
England. Would it be fair or just for him 
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now to turn round and say—‘‘I meant 
something more thanthat. I willcarrythe 

rinciple for which I was contending a 
ittle further, and to a point which was no 
submitted to them.’”’ There was another 
fact with which the Government had to 
deal, that was ‘another place.” How- 
ever some hon. Members might pooh 
pooh that ‘other place,” it had great 
power, and would have for many years 
to come. The Government could not 
forget the facts by which they were sur- 
rounded, the position of the clergy, and 
what had been the history of the ques- 
tion. That brought him to his third 
point—namely, that the Committee must 
either accept this compromise or reject 
the measure. He was not prepared to 
say to the great mass of Nonconformists, 
who had fought the battle, who were 
suffering the grievance, that they should 
be deprived of the relief for which they 
had asked, simply because this Bill did 
not finally dispose of every case that 
might arise. He thought the Com- 
mittee. would do wisely to take the mea- 
sure, as they had it from the Govern- 
ment, as a settlement and a redress 
which had been asked for all these 
years, and which practically not only 
granted redress, but admitted the prin- 
ciple that, if there were other grievances 
fairly and distinctly proved, Parliament 
would be committed to deal with them 
at the proper time and circumstances. 
As a practical man, he would not accept 
the responsibility of imperilling this 
long-needed and long-desired legisla- 
tion. He could not help referring to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Collings), who had spoken 
so severely of the conduct of the 
Government in relation to this mea- 
sure; and he must say the hon. Mem- 
ber made a very large draft upon his 
credulity when he asked him to believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
“forging a new instrument of intoler- 
ance and bigotry.” Not even the 
sternest opponent of that right hon. 
Gentleman, during his long and illus- 
trious career, but would admit that he 
had never swerved one hair’s breadth 
in his chivalrous loyalty to the great 
rinciples of civil and religious liberty. 

he Nonconformists owed something to 
the Government for their conduct in re- 
spect to this measure. It had not been 
brought in by the Government in a 
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ing spirit, and with an attempt to 
eriens the things that were asked 
for, and it had been carried through the 
other House as no, similar measure 
had been carried before. He was not 
prepared, because his views were not 
met on all points, to distrust the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and the Prime 
Minister, who had shown no pattering 
with the principles of civil and religious 
liberty this Session, and charge them 
with the ‘‘ worst Conservatism.” He 
took the opportunity, as a Liberal and 
Nonconformist, of expressing his im- 
plicit confidence in the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, who had 
led the Party with a tact, a judgment, a 
prudence, and a dignity which had com- 
manded the admiration of the House 
and the country. He was satisfied with 
his Leaders, and prepared to follow 
them ; and even if this was a Bill with 
which he could not agree in all details, 
he would accept it as the measure which 
they deemed the best practicalsolution for 
the question under existing difficulties. 
Mr. JESSE. COLLINGS said, he 
had listened to tue speech which had 
just been made, and if it had been a 
speech made from the Opposition 
Benches he could have admired it to 
the utmost extent, because he could find 
no difference in principle between it and 
those speeches made by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, Precisely as Church- 
men had treated Nonconformists, so would 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) treat those who 
were neither Nonconformists nor Church- 
men. He had listened to the eloquent 
words with which he concluded his 
speech with a reference to his (Mr, 
Collings) remarks on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and they would have been 
very appropriate if he had used—which 
he had not—the words attributed to 
him. He did not yield to the hon. 
Gentleman in admiration for the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to. What he 
had said was that the Government, in 
this 6th clause, had forged a new weapon 
of bigotry and intolerance. They. had, 
in fact, created a new Test Act in 1880, 
which had the spirit, though not the 
range, of the Act abolished in 1828, 
With regard to what. the hon. Member 
said about his constituents, he hoped he 
would repeat his speech to his friends at 
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Wolverhampton, and he would see with 
what concurrence they would receive it. 
The hon. Gentleman stated that he was 
attached to religious equality ; but, if 
they might judge from his speech, 
he was attached to religious equality 
only to a certain extent, to the extent 
that provided for his own welfare and 
privileges, but not to the extent in which 
it did the same for his fellow-men. He 
said they must look at the circumstances 
of the case. Well, what were they? 
Was this clause the real honest out- 
come of the opinion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench? They knewit was not. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were these. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
conducted the Bill had received orders 
from ‘‘another place.” These were 
the cireumstances to which the Com- 
mittee were bound to submit. The 
hon. Member called it a compromise ; 
but it was not a compromise. It was 
an arrangement by which those who 
were Nonconformists got everything 
they asked for on condition that they 
denied everything to others. The hon. 
Gentleman said the question could not 
be touched from a Nonconformist point 
of view; but, in fact, they were not 
touching it at all except from that view. 
What did the Lord Chancellor say when 
he introduced the Bill in “ another 
place,” and what did the right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of it in the 
House say in his speech? That they 
were dealing with it as a question of 
civil right, and on no other grounds. 
But, if this 6th clause stood, it would be 
Nonconformists together with Church- 
men appropriating to themselves civil 
rights, and jointly preventing others 
from enjoying them. He did not think 
hon. Members opposite, and some too 
on that side, should be impatient be- 
cause the clause did not affect them. 
But it would affect others for whom he 
had a right to speak, and for whom he 
would venture to speak, and, if possible, 
would prevent the clause passing. He 
did not seruple to say that right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, if 
they were to be judged by their ante- 
cedents, were turning their backs upon 
themselves, and he could draw that con- 
clusion more safely from the fact that no 
answer had been made to the objections 
to this clause, and no reasons had been 
given for its retention. There was only 
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the threat that if the clause was rejected 
the ‘‘ Bill was gone.”’ Did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, mean to say that 
he would withdraw the Bill, or did he ad- 
vert to ‘‘ another place.” If so, then do 
not let the Committee be made catspaws, 
but let them do that which they ought 
to do, reject the clause and throw the 
responsibility of rejecting the Bill upon 
those in “‘ another place.” He thought 
that when the right hon. Gentlemen 
who had charge of the Bill listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Ashton Dilke) they must 
feel not at ease with themselves. They 
must feel that what they were doing 
they would afterwards be ashamed of 
in passing a Bill which would have the 
effect the hon. Member so eloquently de- 
scribed. He would like the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General to say what answer they were 
to give to those of their constituents 
who would continue to suffer grievances 
under this clause. He was not saying 
one word that was not prompted by 
necessity, and by the sense of the shabby 
un-Christian way in which this question 
was being treated by those who came 
into power on the full tide of Liberal 
opinions. 

Mr. WILLIS said, he was a member 
of a religious denomination more af- 
fected by the present Burial Laws than 
any other represented in the House; 
and although the Bill, without the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bradford, would give that denomination 
complete relief, he would not accept that 
relief on the terms proposed by the Go- 
vernment. The persons who desired this 
change in the Burial Laws had not asked 
for it as Christians; and if the Free 
Churches of this country were to wait 
for some concession until members of the 
Established Church, represented by the 
Bishops and Clergy, recognized the mem- 
bers of such Churches as Christians, they 
would have to wait a long time before 
they got that concession. It was because 
he knew that modifications of this clause, 
as proposed, would not render this Bill, 
in the least degree, more acceptable to 
the clergy of the Established Church, 
that he was prepared to wreck the Bill 
rather than allow it to stand as it was. 
Let it not be forgotten that the right of 
burial was not demanded as Christians. 
They claimed the right exempt from all 
restrictions but those which decency dic- 
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tated. Standing in “another place,” he 
heard it stated in a speech that 16,000 
of the clergy of the Church of England 
had protested against the Bill even as 
the Government proposed it, because 
they believed that the services performed 
would be blasphemous and sacrilegious. 
In “another place”? he had heard an 
eminent person say —— 

Kart PERCY: I rise to Order. 

Mr. WILLIS said, he was speaking 
what he knew to be to the point. In 
‘* another place ” he had heard a person, 
not merely clothed with lawn, but a man 
who had been appointed to guide and 
control the destinies of the country, say 
that if he had known that a Christian 
minister belonging to one of the denomi- 
nations commonly called ‘‘ Dissenters ”’ 
would be allowed to come on to land 
which he had dedicated for Christian 
burial, for the purpose of offering prayer 
and praise whilst burying one of his own 
persuasion in it, he would never have 
dedicated that land. Was not such a 
statement enough to hurt the feelings of 
non-Churchmen, whether they were those 
of his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle, who, from this day, for the manly 
avowal of his views, he should esteem 
more highly than he had ever done be- 
fore, or of any Dissenter? How could 
it be more offensive to the clergy of the 
Establishment for the hon. Member for 
Newcastle to bury someone he dearly 
loved with no words of Christian hope 
at all at the grave side, than for a burial 
to be conducted by a Baptist or Inde- 
pendent Minister, whose preaching and 
praying were said to be profane, a 
sacrilege, and an insult to the Al- 
mighty? It was a great mistake for 
the Government to go against their fol- 
lowers in this matter. He hoped the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would pardon him; but 
there was no occasion for Members on 
that side of the House to offer any 
praises of the present Administration, 
or to say one word about having con- 
fidence in their Leaders. Of course, they 
had confidence in their Leaders; but, at 
the one moment, he would rather 
wreck the Bill which the Ministry now 
proposed to pass than take it on grounds 
on which they had never abked for it, 
and which would never render it more 
acceptable, looking at the fixed and un- 
alterable antipathy by which Dissent 
was regarded by well nigh every minis- 
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ter of the Established Church. It was 
said that the alteration he wished to see 
made would render the measure distaste- 
ful to the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. He knew better; it would not do 
anything of the kind. Nothing could 
make a Bill more distasteful tothe’clergy 
which admitted a Dissenting minister to 
exercise his religious office within the 
churehyard. The attempt to conciliate 
was futile. But if this Amendment was 
not conceded it would be a departure 
from the principle on which they—the 
Dissenters—had urged the measure— 
namely, that the parishioners had a 
tight to burial in the parish church- 
yard, not because they were Christians, 
but because they were men, and ought 
to have the privilege of burying with 
such rites and in such manner as they 
thought fit, so long as they conformed 
to what was decent. On these grounds, 
he should support the words which pro- 
posed to give this freedom. 

Mrz. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
would not detain the Committee more 
than two or three minutes whilst he 
pointed out why it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to vote with the Mover of 
this Amendment. He found that the 
words of the clause were not exhaus- 
tive. Now, it was clear that alter- 
natives should be exhaustive, should 
cover every case which could be put. 
Such, however, was not the case with 
the language used in this clause. It 
was possible, under this clause, to 
have a burial without a religious Ser- 
vice. That, he presumed, would cover 
secular rites at which secular orations 
might be delivered, or expressions which 
implied such negations as were involved 
in secular opinions might be made use 
of overa grave. The clause also pro- 
vided for cases where there would be 
Christian Services over a grave; but it 
did not provide for what was between 
the two—a belief which was not Chris- 
tian, but which, at the same time, was 
not merely negative—the faith, he meant, 
of a mere Theist. Unless some words 
were introduced by the Government to 
cover the third case, it was impossible 
for him to do other than vote for the 
proposal. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 125; 
Noes 57: Majority 68.— (Div. List, 
Nov 152.) 
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Mr. WOODALL said, he had an 
Amendment by which the Service under 
this clause need not necessarily be said 
at the grave. He would ask leave to 
defer its consideration, however, until 
the Report, when he should be very 
glad indeed to find, owing to what 
might be done later on, that it would be 
unnecessary to disturb the words of the 
clause. They had evidently arrived at 
a period of conciliation and compromise ; 
and though the clause would permit 
Nonconformist’ Services in cemeteries, 
graveyards, and parish churchyards, he 
was bound to say that he could wish to 
see a provision which would enable a 
Nonconformist minister, at any rate, 
with the consent of the clergyman, to 
perform a Burial Service in the parish 
church. He knew cases in his own dis- 
trict’ where the Church of England 
clergymen had been good enough to in- 
vite the Dissenting ministers to read the 
lessons in their churches. He would 
not ask the Government, however, to go 
beyond the understanding on which this 
Bill was based. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved, in 
page 3, line 27, after the word ‘‘any,”’ to 
insert the word “male,” his object 
being to provide that the services should 
not be read by females. He said the 
clause was one which he based on the 
word just used by the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Woodall)—namely, ‘con- 
ciliation.”” He would appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
brought in the Bill and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster on the point; and they, he 
was sure, would do him the justice to 
say that they had always found him 
a straightforward adversary, who had 
given and taken a great many hard 
blows. He was quite sincere in acknow- 
ledging the friendly and conciliatory 
spirit that they had shown in some of 
the long discussions on the Bill, and 
that the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had displayed 
in his very masterly speech. He could 
assure the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster that, following the lines he had 
laid down for his own guidance dur- 
ing these discussions, the Amendment 
he now brought forward was the offer- 
ing of his own deep conviction, based 
on considerations of decency, and not 
upon any pretensions of ‘sacerdotalism ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman would 
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understand him when he said that the 
Amendment was to exclude the ministra- 
tions of women in churchyards. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” and —— He heard sounds 
—he could not say of human articulation 
—but rolling sounds, which he hardly 
thought contributed to the decent and 
proper conduct of the Business of the 
Committee. The question was not one 
which they could put off with a laugh or 
asneer. There were different opinions 
in the world about the question; but 
he myst point out that the Church he 
belonged to, and many other denomi- 
nations, did believe that there was real 
and decided Scriptural authority against 
women acting as ministers. He never 
willingly quoted Scripture in that House, 
and he would not do so on this occasion. 
He would merely point to the fact that 
St. Paul—with whom the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had shown himself to be so familiar, and 
to whom he was so polite yesterday— 
was, in their opinion, the authority for 
the position they took up. Passing from 
that, he would say that, if they did not 
wish to hurt and annoy the clergy—if 
they wished to harrow up their feelings 
—feelings which might be superstitious 
and prejudiced, but which were very 
sincere and deep—they would not allow 
the fair portion of humanity to assume 
the position of ministers in their church- 
yards. He did not mean that they 
should not be allowed to assume the 
positions of ministering angels in the 
sick chamber, where their presence and 
their ministrations were a comfort and a 
solace; but the sort of ministration in- 
volved in the idea of conducting a Ser- 
vice was what he deprecated. He knew 
he had been taken to task on the second 
reading for drawing, as he did, with- 
out meaning any disrespect, what ap- 
peared to him to be a correct picture of 
the use that might be made of the pri- 
vilege contained in the Bill in this re- 
spect. What he had said was perfectly 
defensible, but they were not on that 

int now ; and, as it would only raise a 
ong issue, he would not go into it. He 
would point out, however, that there 
were Bodies called ‘‘The Salvation 
Army,” prominent among whose officers 
were ‘‘ Hallelujah Lasses,” and ‘‘ The 
New Forest Shakers’’—the latter of 
which was under the leadership of a 
very able and masterful woman. These 
people came under the definition Chris- 
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tian, and. the Courts. might. sustain 
their claim. to be ‘‘orderly.’’. So, he 
eontended that, if they did not put.in 
some limitation of the kind he proposed, 
they might have leaders belonging to 
those Bodies—whose zeal in some cases 
he ventured to say had outrun. their 
discretion—performing Services in the 
churchyards. He should be much sur- 
prised if the Committee decided it to, be 
desirable to allow such a thing to take 
place. In proportion as a person lacked 
discretion, so would he or she be likely 
to thrust himself or herself forward, and 
take up a position which wiser women 
would have avoided. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Christian men and 
ministers would, he was sure, observe 
all the courtesies of gentlemen; but one 
—the hundredth—might be an ignorant 
fanatic. There was a chance of one in 
a hundred—they must all admit one 
hot - headed fanatic they could find, 
even amongst the Nonconformists now 
and then. On these grounds, without 
going further, he would really appeal 
te the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
when he had held out so many Olive 
branches, to hold out one more, and do 
that which would tend, in a great degree, 
to smooth down and calm the feelings of 
those on whose behalf he was speaking, 
whilst its refusal would create wide- 
spread distress and alarm. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that for some years 
past he had been in the habit of follow- 
ing his right hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) on the subject of woman’s rights. 
He would follow him on the present oc- 
casion if he could; but he found it im- 
possible to identify himself with the 
position the right hon. Gentleman took up. 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s view were 
right, and the word ‘‘ male” were in- 
serted, they would prevent women taking 
part in any religious act at the grave side. 
It would prevent the widow joining in the 
prayers at the side of the grave of the 
husband she had followed to his last 
resting place. He could not believe that 
the right hon, Gentleman could wish to 
prevent every woman from taking’ part 
in any religious act at the side of the 
grave. Why did he object to the words 
of the clause.as they stood? He first 
said that women connected with the 
Shakers and the Salvation Army might 
say Services over the dead. Well, it was 
possible that the case might be met by 
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the, word ‘‘orderly”’ in the elause, and 
that the evils apprehended might be pre- 
vented by the fear that such Service would 
not. come within the category of ‘‘such 
Christian and orderly religious service.” 
But the right hon, Gentleman. went on 
to say that the clause, as it. stood, would 
offend the prejudices.of the clergy. In 
this he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man was mistaken, and did not properly 
appreciate the views of those for whom 
he spoke. As these Services would, in 
all probability, be conducted under the 
care and under the discretion of Non- 
conformist ministers, they could rely 
upon them, he thought, to prevent 
women from taking an active part in 
them. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
say a word in explanation. He had no 
objection to a woman taking her part in 
the funeral ceremonies at the grave side. 
He should not be so illogical and hard 
of feeling as to wish to prevent a woman 
from attending the funeral of those she 
had loved and lost; but the word he 
wished to insert was one which he in- 
tended to have a technical meaning. If 
the word was unnecessary, it certainly 
seemed to him that the Bill was vaguely 
and ambiguously worded. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman. (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) on the consistency of 
his religious intolerance. He was now 
exhibiting an intolerance even with re- 
gard to sex. He (Mr. Arthur Arnold), 
for his own part, really hoped to see 
women conducting Services in church- 
yards, if they were disposed to do so in 
a proper and orderly manner. He need 
not say, therefore, with what intense 
anxiety he trusted the Committee would 
reject the Amendment. 

Str HENRY TYLER suggested as a 
compromise that the word’ ‘‘ male” 
should be inserted, and that words should 
be adopted to enable ‘‘ any other per- 
son’ to be present at the service. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON said, he proposed a 
verbal Amendment on line 30, which he 
thought the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill would 
accept. He did not see how the word 
‘‘ Christian,’ which was an adjective, 
could embrace “‘ religious service,’’ which 
was a substantive. If they said “the 
words Ohristian and religious service in 
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this section shall include,” the difficulty 
would be got over. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
Bill had béen most carefully gone over, 
word for word, by one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers of the day. He could not 
accept the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Act to apply only to parish, 
&c., where no unconsecrated burial 
ground for parishioners). 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to the effect 
that the Act should apply only to those 
places where, either at the passing of 
the Act, or within 12 months of its pass- 
ing, there were no unconsecrated burial 
ground ; but as the subject of the Amend- 
ment had been already discussed he 
would not press it. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved to 
omit the clause. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman knew how much 
value that (the Conservative) side of the 
House attached to the clause ; but they 
quite felt that its subject-matter had 
been thrashed out; therefore, he would 
not discuss it now. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, it was 
quite true the clause had been dis- 
cussed. 

Clause struck out. 


Clause 8 (Burials to be conducted in 
a decent and orderly manner and with- 
out obstruction) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Powers for prevention of 
disorder) agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Act not to give of burial 
where no former right existed). 


On the Motion of Mr. Osporne Mor- 
aan, Amendment made, in page 4, line 
23, after “‘ trust deed,” by inserting— 

‘¢ (Not being the churchyard or graveyard, 
or part of the churchyard or graveyard, of the 
parish or ecclesiastical district in which the 
same is situate.’’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Burials under Act to be 
registered). 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY; in mov- 
ing, in page 4, line 39, to leave out from 
‘+ and any rector,” to ‘‘as aforesaid,” in 
line 42, both inclusive, said, he would be 
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as brief in his remarks as possible, and 
would not forget the hour of the day nor 
the day of the month. That part of the 
clause made it a misdemeanour for any 
clergyman to réfuse or neglect to enter 
a burial in the church register. He did 
not object to a provision in the case of 
a person who wilfully made a false state- 
ment or omitted anentry; buthe thought 
it was rather a harsh provision to make 
a clergyman liable where he merely 
neglected to make the entry. He could 
assure his right hon. Friend that he had 
no desire to strike out anything that was 
necessary. It appeared to him that as 
they now had a civil registry it was not 
necessary to keep up those Church regis- 
ters. He hoped the Committee would 
be able to see their way to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
hardly thought that hisright hon. Friend 
could seriously mean to press his Amend- 
ment. His right hon. Friend was a 
lawyer, and knew the immense import- 
ance of such matters. An omission to 
register might affect property or legiti- 
macy, or the honour of families. If 
they took a case, supposing a clergy- 
man refused to enter a burial under that 
Act, there was no evidence of death, 
that might seriously affect the position 
of the children. He need not tell his 
right hon. Friend that every breach of 
law was necessarily a misdemeanour. 
Surely they could not put a more im- 
portant duty on a clergyman than that 
of registering the burials which took 
place. He was at a loss to see how it 
was possible that his right hon. Friend 
could desire that that portion of the 
clause should be struck out. 

Mr. RODWELL wished to ask one 
question. Why wasit necessary to have 
any special legislation under that Bill? 
Why were not Nonconformists to be put 
on the same footing as the members of 
the Established Church? It was quite 
as important in the one case asin the 
other that evidence should be given. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
should have thought that hardly re- 
quired an answer. A clergyman was 
the depositary of the register; he kept 
the register, and got a fee for making 
out the certificate. In consequence of 
that, he was responsible for the main- 
tenance of that register. 

Mr. RODWELL said, he believed the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman had 
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hardly understood his point. Was there 
a penalty, then, for clergymen neglecting 
or refusing to make such an entry? 
[Mr. Ospornz Morcan: Yes.] Then 
why were not Nonconformists put on 
the same footing? That was all he 
wished to say. : 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
had no wish to prolong the discussion. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that, 
of course, a clergyman should be liable 
for wilful refusal to make the entry; 
but was it reasonable to make him 
guilty of a misdemeanour for mere in- 
advertence ? 

Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS said, 
that it was necessary that there should 
be wilful neglect. Unless that were 
so, the clergyman would not be guilty 
of a misdemeanour. Mere inadvert- 
ence was not sufficient ; but it was cri- 
minal negligence that made a misde- 
meanour. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
after what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Sir 
Thomas Chambers) he was in hopes that 
he would record his vote in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Sm HENRY TYLER said, it might 
happen that the family were not inclined 
to give notice to the clergyman of the 
fact. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
explain whether the Bill proposed more 
than was required by the present law. 
As the law stood, surely clergymen were 
now required to keep a register of the 
burial of all persons ; there was no dis- 
tinction between Nonconformists and 
Churchmen. He should like to know 
if there was anything new under the 
Bill? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that under that 
section a special certificate had to be 
entered, the person who performed the 
ceremony had to send a certificate of the 
fact of the burial having been per- 
formed to the minister of the parish. 
The minister did not enter the fact, 
but received a certificate from some- 
one else; and, therefore, it would not 
come under the existing law, and it 
was necessary to mention it specially 
there. When it was said to be a mis- 
demeanour, of course it must be under- 
stood that every breach of the law was a 
misdemeanour; but only the mildest 
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punishment would be inflicted, perhaps 
a find of 1s., unless there was intentional 
neglect. 

m HENRY TYLER asked why 
they did not also compel the person 
who conducted the ceremony to send a 
notice ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the friends 
of the person buried would, no doubt, be 
careful to look after their own interests. 

Mr. WARTON said, there should be 
a much greater fine in the case of a per- 
son who wilfully made a false statement. 
Such a person should be held guilty of 
a felony. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Order of coroner or certi- 
ficate of registrar to be delivered to re- 
lative, &c., instead of to person who 
buries). 

Eart PERCY begged to move in 
page 5, line 7, to leave out ‘‘ funeral 
The words of the clause implied 


or.” 

too much, he believed. A Service 
might be a funeral one, bué not a reli- 
gious one. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, they 
had in that clause followed the words of 
the Act of 1874. He might, however, 
before Report, consider whether those 
words might not be left out. 

Eart PERCY said, that on that un- 
derstanding he would ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Liberty to use burial ser- 
vice of Church of England in unconse- 
erated ground) agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Relief of clergy of Church 
of England from penalties in certain 
cases). 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he wished 
to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. The Committee would see 
that he proposed to leave out all the 
clause from the word ‘penalty,’ and 
insert other words. He should propose 
to leave out the words that had reference 
to Convocation. He candidly admitted 
that the clergy had grounds to ask for 
relief in regard to the Service for the 
burial of the dead. Those grievances 
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which had been felt for a long time past 
were drawn up in the form of resolu- 
tions of Convocation, and brought before 
Parliament; and Parliament had been 
asked to deal with them. The grievances 
were twofold ; first, they were precluded 
from reading any Service in the case of 
burial of unbaptized children. That was 
a grievance which had been felt in many 
parishes, and’ by the parents of the 
children especially. Secondly, they were 
compelled to read the Service.in its en- 
tirety, whether it was desired or not. 
By his Amendment he desired to strike 
out the. reference to Convocation. 
That reference appeared to involve a 
political principle as well as a Con- 
stitutional one of some importance. 
The whole clause, the Committee would 
see if they read it, was an extra- 
ordinary one. Some hon. Member—he 
believed it was the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton)— 
had been rather severe upon the drafts- 
man of that Bill; but he thought that 
this clause deserved severer censure than 
the hon. and learned Member already 
had passed upon the draftsman. It 
recited that the Convoeation of Canter- 
bury had passed those Resolutions, and 
that four of them had been agreed to by 
the Convocation of York; but had those 
resolutions any real Constitutional effect 
without the assent of the Crown and 
both Houses of Parliament ? .A Rubric 
could not be enacted in that way. It 
must be done by Parliament; but, by the 
way in which it was now proposed to 
be done, Parliament was deprived of 
the power of modifying or objecting to 
it. It was true that Convocation had 
made certain recommendations; but the 
power of enacting Rubrics did not lie 
with them. Before Rubrics could be 
altered, it required the serious considera- 
tion and consent of both Houses of Par- 
liament. He would not trouble the 
Committee with the whole question, but 
refer them to three Acts of Parliament. 
They were the original Act of Uniformity, 
the Short Service Act, and the Lectionary 
Act. By the Act of Uniformity, reso- 
lutions were submitted by Convocation 
and approved by the Crown, and then 
sent to Parliament on the recommenda- 
tion of the Crown. The Lectionary Act 
of 1871 was a simple enactment which 
disposed of certain parts of the Rubrics 
with which the Services were surrounded. 
The other Act was a sort of compromise 
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by which the Service was. shortened. 
The references to Convocation in Clause 
14, were both unconstitutional: and un- 
precedented; and he, therefore, proposed 
to strike them out. If that were,done 
he would then move the insertion of the 
words which appeared on the Notice 
Paper, in lieu thereof. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) could not be supposed to be one 
who attached great value to the ancient 
Constitutional government of the Church 
of England, so his conciliatory language 
was all the more grateful, while his 
arguments might be open to question. 
He disagreed with the premisses of the 
hon. Gentleman, while ready to accept 
his conclusions, and to drop the name 
of Convocation out of respect, and not 
out of contempt. But it was rather late 
on this (Saturday) night to deal with 
premisses, and so he would pass on to 
conclusions. He felt that if the clause 
was passed as it stood with that Sche- 
dule, which was rightly or wrongly pre- 
sented to them, and must be taken or 
left as a whole, the result would be that 
Convocation would be dragged into the 
debate in a way that he did not desire, 
any more than did the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, The question was 
really a much deeper and wider one 
than was contained in that Burials Bill, 
and, no doubt, could not be properly 
argued on such an occasion, when 
there were not ten men, possibly, of suffi- 
cient erudition in the House to discuss 
it satisfactorily. He was grateful tothe 
Government for the recognition of the 
Church’s ancient Constitutional legisla- 
tion; but he thought that recognition 
might best be made by not. introducing 
that matter into the Act. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN thought 
they were all agreed to accept the 
Amendment. From the debate that 
took place on the second reading, he 
concluded that there were not half-a- 
dozen hon. Gentlemen who approved of 
that clause as it. stood. There was all 
but universal agreement on two points, 
he believed, in that House—the one that 
the clergy had a grievance in this re- 
spect, and the other that the method of 
relief proposed by the Bill was not the 
best way of meeting that grievance. He 
had begun to deal with the matter; but 
the moment he saw the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend he was sure that that 
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was the way to deal with it. To a cer- 
tain extent, it coincided with a clause he 
had drafted ; but it was so much better 
than his own that he had put his own in 
the fire. He had received letters from 
all parts of the country asking him to 
accede to it, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was himself in favour of it. 
The Government had thought it best to 
accept the Amendment. 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, 
he quite concurred in the observations 
which had just fallen from his right 
hon. and learned Friend. He fully 
recognized the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in putting in the 14th clause 
of the Schedule; but he did not con- 
gratulate them upon the mode in which 
the work was performed. He thought 
it a most remarkable thing that those 
recommendations should have been put 
in, the effect of which would be that a 
clergyman who chose to disobey could 
excuse himself behind the recommenda- 
tions of Convocation for any breach of 
the law. He congratulated the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), who had showed so much abi- 
lity during the discussion of that Bill. 
He hoped a solution would be found to 
the question, and he was glad that the 
Government seemed willing to accept 
the alteration. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON heartily 
approved of the Amendment then before 
them; but the time had not arrived for 
discussing it. When that time did arrive 
he should have something to say to it. 

CotonEL MAKINS felt grateful to the 
Government for that clause; but, at the 
same time, he could not help thinking 
that it contained a left-handed sort of 
recommendation, and so he should not 
be sorry to see it disappear from the 
Bill. He had expressed his views pri- 
vately upon the point tothe right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General. He believed that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton was satisfactory and clear, and 
he thought it would have the effect of re- 
movingsome of the cumbrous machinery 
which was contained in the Schedule. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to call at- 
tention to part of the statement of the 
Judge Advocate General, which he did 
not fully understand. He had said that 
he agreed to cutting out the reference 
to Convocation, and also to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
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as it appeared on the Paper. He went 
on to say that he had received a com- 
munication from the most rev. Prelate 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that 
he was disposed to accept the suggestion 
of the most rev. Prelate. What was 
the character of that suggestion? 
[‘‘Order!”] He believed the Amend- 
ment was before the Committee. [‘ No, 
no!’?] Then he would reserve his ob- 
servations. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that was 
an exceedingly important clause. He 
had listened attentively to the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
and he must say he heard with much 
pleasure the warm earnestness and 
charity expressed by him in matters 
touching the feelings of Members of the 
Church of England. It was absolutely 
impossible but that the Church of Eng- 
land should require, from time to time, 
to adjust matters of Ritual practice ; and 
this could be constitutionally effected 
only through Convocation. He thought, 
however, that the House would be per- 
fectly justified in striking out the refer- 
ence in this clause to Convocation, in- 
asmuch as the Bill represented the Con- 
vocation of York and the Convocation 
of Canterbury, as speaking in different 
senses. And while Churchmen might 
fairly expect due consideration being 
given by Parliament to the Constitutional 
representation of the Church, it was 
essential that in their utterance the two 
Convocations should be agreed, and 
that their voice expressed the desire of 
the Church at large. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
it had been stated that when the Act of 
Uniformity was passed the Prayer Book 
was drawn up by Oonvocation. The 
fact was that when the Parliament met 
in 1662 they accepted it, but asserted 
unanimously their right to revise or 
alter the Prayer Book in any way they 
liked. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER begged to 
move in page 6, line 9, to leave out from 
‘“‘in,” to ‘‘ therewith,” in line 12, both 
inclusive, and insert— 


‘“‘ Authorised to perform the burial service, in 
any case where the office for the burial of the 
dead according to the rites of the Church of 
England may not be used, and in any other 
case at the request of the relative, friend, or 
legal representativehaving thé charge of or being 
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responsible for the burial of the deceased to 
use Such service at the burial as may be pre- 
seribed or approved of by the ordinary.” 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
should like to amend the Amendment by 
inserting in the fourth line after “re- 
quest,” the words ‘‘or with the con- 
sent.” 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
that the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had moved to omit the whole clause 
instead of a portion. He believed that 
that clause might be modified in any 
way they pleased; but he particularly 


‘ objected to the Amendment which the 


right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
just announced. The result would be 
that every minister might initiate an 
objection to the burial of any —_ 
whose religious opinions happened to be 
different from his own, or who did not 
appear to have been so attentive to his 
religious duties as the minister thought 
proper. The words ‘‘ or with the consent 
of,” evidently gave to the minister of the 
parish the right to interfere, and when 
persons, such as the widow or orphans, 
were in trouble and sorrow at the death 
of a relative, the minister could say— 
‘‘ Oh, the man lived such a wicked life 
that I cannot consent to read the Service 
over his body.” 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I think the best 
way will be to get rid of the words to 
be omitted first. The Question is ‘‘ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause.”’ 

Mz. OSBORNE MORGAN said, with 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, he would say that he had not, per- 
haps, fully considered the Amendment. 
It appeared to be the wish of a number 
of persons thatthe wordshe had proposed 
should be inserted. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was interrupted in the middle of his 
previous remarks. [ Crtes of ‘‘ Agreed!’ | 
He protested against that important 
measure being decided hastily. He had 
himself given up going away to Scot- 
land for the sake of that, Bill, and he 
would not consent to interference with 
the important interests of Nonconform- 
ists. He objected to the Amendment, 
excellent as it was in some respects, of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
because he proposed that they should 
alter an Act of Parliament, and leave it 
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optional to every Bishop of every dio- 
cese to allow only what he considered 
proper words in the Services, because 
the Amendment said—‘‘ May be pre- 
scribed or approved of by the ordinary,” 
Every Bishop might vary the Service 
and impose such conditions as he 
pleased. They proposed to hand over 
to him the alteration of the Act of Uni- 
formity to which hon. Members attached 
so much importance. Let him ask the 
Committee what was the object of that 
relief which was sought by the clergy? 
It was relief from using the words 
‘sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life.” If the cler, 

wished to be relieved from that, the 
simple way was to omit the words from 
the Service in the Prayer Book, instead 
of giving to the Bishops an uncontrolled 
power. He should like to mention to 
the Committee that that question with 
regard to the clergy was not a new one. 
He could tell hon. Members that if they 
looked back to the time when the 
Prayer Book was compiled—the time of 
Edward VI.—they would find that the 
Burial Service was different from what 
it was at present. The body was taken 
direct from the church gate to the grave, 
and was never brought into the church. 
The mourners went to the grave and put 
the body in, and afterwards, if they 
thought proper, went into the church 
and had a special Service for their own 
benefit. In those days they never 
thought of saying prayers for the dead 
body. [‘‘Divide!”] He intended to 
say what he had to say with the permis- 
sion of the Chairman, and he should not 
give way to cries of ‘‘ Divide!” If hon. 
Gentlemen were in a hurry they had 
better allow him to finish. Then, after 
the Restoration, in 1661, the clergy 
altered that system, and threw the two 
Services into one. To meet the diffi- 
culty, a conference was held at the 
Savoy, and ministers stated that the 
words they objected to were—‘‘In the 
sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion of eternal life.” Their object was 
this. Those words could not be said in 
truth of persons living and dying in 
open and notorious sin, Well, the 
conference took place, and the Bishops 
of that day gave an answer to the com- 
plaint of the ministers. It was not long, 
and, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, he would read it. That Article 
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of the Bishops of those days was a most ; posed change. He would have much: 
liberal and satisfactory one— referred that the hon. Member should 


‘We see not why these words may not be 
said of any person who we dare not say is 
damned. That were a breach of charity even if 
that repentance we do not see. It is possible 
that a man may repent even in the last act, and 
who knows that God will not even then pardon 
them for such repentance—who dare say. It is 
better to be charitable and hope for the best 
than rashly to condemn.” 


He thought that was charitable advice, 
and if the Bishops of the present day 
could see their way to act in the same 
manner, those objections to the words 
“sure and certain hope” would not 
arise. The words objected to were 
‘‘ hope of the resurrection ;’’ but a com- 
promise was effected by inserting ‘in 
faith of the resurrection and in the 
hope,” &c. If there were any difficulty 
as regarded the words, he would remind 
the Committee that the Church of Eng- 
land had already modified them in the 
case of burials at sea. The words there 
were— 


We therefore commit his body to the deep 
to be turned into corruption, looking for the re- 
surrection of the body when the sea shall give 
up her dead,” &c. 


If the Church of England clergy wished 
for relief from those words, let them 
adopt their own Service for the burial of 
the dead at sea. The words “looking 
for the resurrection of the last day” 
was the expression used by Americans 
in their Service. They had adhered to 
the Church of England Service ever 
since they left our country. Their Ser- 
vices were almost identical with those of 
the Church of England; but they had 
altered that Service to the words ‘ look- 
ing for the resurrection at the last day.” 
Therefore, he maintained, there was no 
necessity to give the Bishops that unde- 
fined power. If the clergy wanted re- 
lief, let them adopt those words or use 
those of the Service of the Burial of the 
Dead at Sea. Np cmeit He was 
sorry to say that he was afraid they 
were not agreed; he wished that they 
were so. The words objected to were 
‘‘sure and certain hope.” He had 
always thought that one great principle 
of our religion was to hope to the last. 
Why the chaplain told criminals to hope 
to the last moment, for they might be 
saved. Therefore, he did think there 
was no necessity for making the pro- 
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ave extended his Amendment, and 
moved to omit the clause entirely. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE said, he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member intended 
to follow up his speech by moving that 
the clause be left out. He believed he 
would be in Order in doing so there. 

Tae OHAIRMAN: The hon. and 

allant Member will be in Order in so 
oing, when I propose ‘‘That this Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Sm WILLIAM: HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid that the acceptance of the 
Amendment would be attended with 
a good deal of difficulty, as it would 
allow a Service in any form to be 
performed that might be prescribed 
by the ordinary. It was one of the 
principles upon which the Church of 
England was established that no clergy- 
man or ordinary should be allowed to 
prescribe or employ words in the Ser- 
vices except they had been authorized by 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. J. G. Hubbard) had spoken about 
the reference to Convocation. For his 
fen he was extremely glad that it had 

een struck out of that clause, because 
that Act of Parliament which he had 
then before him, by which the Prayer 
Book was established for the Church of 
England, in the reign of Elizabeth, re- 
corded upon the face of it that the Lords 
Spiritual did not agree. It was the only 
Act upon the Statute Book, he believed, 
which had been passed ‘‘ by the assent 
of the Lords and Commons,” omitting 
the words, ‘Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
mei and it was a fact that the 

rayer Book was established by Parlia- 
ment against the unanimous vote both 
of the members of Convocation and of 
the Lords Spiritual. Therefore, the 
charter and foundation of the Church of 
England was against the will of Convo- 
cation. He had before him also the Act 
of Uniformity of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
it declared that the Lords Spiritual did 
not agree. If that were so, what security 
had they that in the Services of the 
Church of England no words would be 
employed not authorized by Parliament ? 
What was to prevent the ordinary 
authorizing prayers for the dead under 
the authority of that sub-section ? There 
seemed to him immense danger in leav- 
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ing the Services in that way, considerin 
that hitherto they had always receiv 
the dissent of Parliament. They were 
going to give a large power by cheque, 
as it were, to the ordinary. That seemed 
to him to be altogether inconsistent 
with the |r upon which the Estab- 
lished Church rested. If they wanted 
to have that Church disestablished he 
could understand it. Then, again, what 
the Minister did must not be what they 
liked, or even what was approved by the 
ordinary; but they must be under the 
control of the Legislature, as regarded 
the Services they employed. The pro- 
posal, it ms, Caer to him, was an un- 
constitutional one, and utterly incon- 
sistent with the principles of the Church 
of England. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he was always inclined to bow to his 
right hon. and learned Friend ; but he 
must remind him, after what had fallen 
from him with regard to prayers for 
the dead, of the judgment of Sir Herbert 
Jenner, Bart., when, as Dean of Arches, 
he decided, in Woolfoy ». Breeks, that 
prayers for the dead were lawful in the 
Church of England. This judgment was 
not appealed from to the Judicial Com- 
mittee; and it had, therefore, now stood 
for about 40 years, in spite of the dictum 
of the Home Secretary, by the highest 
authority on ecclesiastical suits known 
in England, that prayers for the dead 
were lawful in the Church of England. 
But that was not the immediate point. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had plunged into what was a calm and 
smooth sea, and produced a confusion 
that neither he who made it, nor the 
Committee which suffered from it could 
see the way outof. That Bill had been 
brought into the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor, as a solution of a 
matter in which the clergy claimed re- 
lief from what pressed hardly on their 
conscienves. A reference to Convocation 
was made in that clause, which no one 
had shown to be unconstitutional; and, 
although the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had pro- 
posed as a substitute—namely, to strike 
out those particular words and insert 
others which would effect the same ob- 
ject, though in language more elastic 
than the original clause. A pretty gene- 
ral agreement had been reached that 
that was the best solution that could be 
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attained in the perplexed state in which 
— were ; and they were, therefore, 
willing to be ‘to its faults a little 
blind, and to its merits very kind,” 
and accept the Amendment. Everyone 
believed that the whole thing would 
have been arranged and disposed of in 
a minute or two, when up rose his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Home Se- 
cretary, with all the dignity of his Office, 
and all the might of his long experience, 
turned round upon the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, and overwhelmed the 
Committee with hisold references to what 
had occurred in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which had already done their work 
six years before in propping up the Public 
Worship Act. He (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
did not Nialiove that what had been done 
in the Reign of Elizabeth was very 
palatable, or likely to be followed in the 
or one. Besides, he forgot that they 

ad now to do with the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662, not with that of 
1559. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had troubled and confused 
them all. He had turned round 
upon the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, he had brushed asidetheJudge 
Advocate General, and had turned his 
back upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the result was that they did not 
know where they were. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had proposed @ 
solution, which the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral had, presumably in the name of 
the Government, whose mouthpiece he 
was conducting this Bill readily ac- 
cepted, and then came the Home Secre- 
tary declaring himself to be utterly 
opposed to the whole arrangement. 
If that was an harmonious Cabinet, 
the nature of such a Cabinet was one 
of the deep mysteries which he had 
yet to learn. He would advise his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary to take ‘‘ sweet counsel’ with 
his Colleagues, so that, at the same time 
that the clergy were relieved, the Ma- 
jesty of Parliament might be asserted, 
and that nothing might be done contrary 
to those laws of precedent which he so 
deeply venerated. He therefore, in order 
to give the Government an opportunity 
of ascertaining its own mind, would move 
to report Progress. [‘‘Oh!”] He was 
very sorry indeed to have to do so; but 
he had been there all day with his Friends 
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on that side, not opposing the Bill more 
than they could avoid, but, in reality, 
helping to let it go through. But after 
the extraordinary behaviour of the Home 
Secretary breaking in and confounding 
all, they were, which his Colleagues had 
done, justified in not proceeding further. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report rogress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Ir. Beres- 
ford Hope.) 


SrrJOHN R. MOWBRAY said, herose 
to support the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend, The Committee had witnessed, 
during the last half-hour, the most extra- 
ordinary state of things that he, in his 
long experience, had ever witnessed in 
that House. They had been told by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General that he was pre- 
pared to abandon the clause, which the 
united Cabinet had introduced, and which 
the House of Lords after discussing had | 
agreed to accept, and to accept that, 
Amendment of the hon. Member for | 
Wolverhampton. He and his Colleagues | 
on that side had concurred, and felt that , 
what the Judge Advocate General had | 
proposed was feasible enough. Then! 
came his right hon. and learned Friend | 
the Secretary of State and overthrew | 
all that the right hon. and learned Gen- | 


} 


tleman in charge of the Bill had done. | 
He wished to know whether the noble | 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, | 
and Leader of the House, who ap-| 
peared then to be in conference with two 
other right hon. Gentlemen, could re- 
commend what course they should take. 
He wished to ask whether he was on 
the side of the Judge Advocate General 
or the Home Secretary, who had referred 
to the Act of Uniformity of Queen 
Elizabeth which was repealed by that of 
Charles II. He was sorry to see that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary was looking rather 
gloomy, and there could be no doubt 
that the united Cabinet were in a con- 
siderable fix on Saturday night the 28th 
of August. He hoped the noble Lord 
would give them his views on the matter. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
really could not accept the Motion to 
report Progress. They had got nothing 
left in the Bill todo, and he must appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman not to press 
his Motion. He was bound to say that 
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he was sorry that his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary had 
not been able to read the Bill with the 
Amendment proposed. He had believed 
that his right hon. and learned Friend 
had assented to the Amendment being 
adopted. In case the Motion to report 
Progress were agreed to, he should be 
very much afraid that they would not 
be able to go on with the Bill that Ses- 
sion. If, however, they decided to take 
that course, he would suggest that that 
part of the clause should be agreed to, 
and the remainder left until Report. 
He appealed, however, most cdenigtt to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. ROUNDELL submitted to the 
Committee the alteration of a few words 
that seemed to him to meet the objection 
of hon. Members opposite. As altered, 
the words at the end of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
would run thus— 

‘**To use such service at the burial as may be 
prescribed by the Bishops and Archbishops, 
with the consent of Parliament.’’ 

That would meet the Constitutional diffi- 
culty raised, and would be acceptable to 
hon. Members opposite. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he seemed to have produced a good deal 
of confusion which he would like to re- 
move if he could. Had he been aware 
that his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Judge Advocate General had accepted 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, he should not, for a 
moment, have interfered. Perhaps he 
ought to have known; but he did not, 
and he expressed his personal views on 
the matter as they arose. He hoped 
the Committee would now allow the 
Amendment to be accepted, and any 
further question could be raised on Re- 
port. Heexpressed his regret that con- 
fusion had arisen. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
would not withdraw his Motion without 
obtaining from the Government a dis- 
tinct understanding as to the course they 
intended to take. It was idle to ask the 
Committee to go on with the Bill at this 
stage, when there was such a complete 
uncertainty of opinion and complete 
division of opinion on the Treasury 
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Bench. The pe Advocate General 
first proposed to add the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Then he dropped it like a 
hot potato when it caused dissension 
below the Gangway. It was known for 
a long time that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was going to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton; but, because they 
had listened to an intolerably dull speech 
from the hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon), the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary got up 
and threw over the Judge Advocate 
General and all the pledges entered into 
by the Government with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton and others, who 
had left town on the faith that the 
Amendment would be accepted. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend would not 
yield a jot as to reporting Progress until 
the Government said what course they 
intended to follow on Report. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE accepted 
the personal acknowledgment of the 
Home Secretary that he had dropped in 
promiscuously and promiscuously given 
them an opinion. That they were al- 
ways delighted to have from him. It 
was, in short, one of the accidents that 
would happen in the best regulated fami- 
lies; but those who were in the cold shade 
of Opposition, and were not behind the 
scenes, and did not know the secret 
machinery of the Government, were a 
little confused by what had occurred. 
First, the Judge Advocate General who, 
for the purposes of this Bill, represented 
the Government, accepted the Amend- 
ment, not casually, but after taking time 
to consider. It was a deliberate arrange- 
ment. Whenon the point of putting it 
to the Committee the Home Secretary 
came down and denounced it with all the 
power of his vehement eloquence. This 
was quite enough to throw them back, and 
make them ask where they were. What 
was this Bill? Who were the Govern- 
ment? Whatwas beingadvocated? What 
were pledges? What were arrange- 
ments? Whatconfidence could there be 
in anything? The Home Secretary had 
explained that it was not the HomeSecre- 
tary who had spoken, only, he supposed, 
the Member for Derby. They accepted 
that; but perhaps the right hon. Member 
for Sheffield, or the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, or even the noble 
Lord who was Leader of the House, might 
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have a sudden fancy, might indulge the 
Committee in private opinions, and, b 
the time they got to the end of the Bill, 
no one could know what it was. He 
was justified in calling upon the Go- 
vernment to say what they would now 
do. When would they take Report ? 
In what shape did they intend to pre- 
sent the Bill on Report? and would they 
stick to it when presented? If these 
questions were answered satisfactorily he 
would withdraw his Motion, as he had 
no wish to impede the progress of the 
Bill. He wished to see it through to- 
night ; but after such a strange incident, 
such an accident, in so well-regulated a 
family, as everyone knew their present 
Government to be, he could not, in 
justice to the opinions he held, and to 
that side of the House, have acted other- 
wise than he did when moving to report 
Progress, and he must now have some 
stable guarantees before he could with- 
draw his Motion. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, his right hon. and learned Friend 
had very frankly explained that in the 
observations he made just now he ex- 
pressed merely his own strong personal 
opinions and not the opinions of the Go- 
vernment. He (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion on this Bill, eh he frankly ad- 
mitted he had not had time to give it 
full consideration ; but he had every 
reason to believe this Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
been accepted by those Members of the 
Government responsible for the Bill, and 
what had fallen from the Judge Advo- 
cate General expressed the intention of 


‘the Government. 


Mr. MONK said, he had a sugges- 
tion to make to the Committee. He was 
surprised that the right hon. Member 


-for the University of Cambridge should 


be so enamoured of this Amendment. 
He would ask his attention to this 
matter. It could hardly be the wish of 
the Committee that different Services, 
not even prescribed or taken from the 
Prayer Book, should be used at the 
Burial Services by clergymen of the 
Chureh of England. According to the 
Amendment, the Services would be pre- 
scribed or approved of by the ordinary. 
Now, very different Services might be 
prescribed by one Bishop as compared 
with another. He would mention no 
names; but it must be notorious that 
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different Services would be prescribed 
by the Ordinary in different dioceses. 
He had this suggestion to make to the 
Committee and the Judge Advocate 
General, that the word ‘‘ Ordinary” 
should be omitted, and the words in- 
serted, ‘‘ the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York;” that would be better than 
leaving the Services to be prescribed by 
the particular ordinary of each diocese. 
They ought to have uniformity in the 
Services, and he begged to propose as 
an Amendment—— 

THz CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
Member’s attention to the fact that the 
Motion before the Committee was in re- 
gard to reporting Progress. 

Mr. MONK said, as soon as the Mo- 
tion to report Progress was withdrawn, 
he would move to leave out the word 
‘ordinary,’ and insert ‘ Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York.” 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, be- 
fore he could withdraw his Motion, he 
must have an assurance from the Judge 
Advocate General that he would not 
accept the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). It would 
not do for the House to set up a Pope 
even at Lambeth or Bishopsthorpe. It 
was the elasticity in each diocese of the 
ordinary judging the local circumstances 
and temper of the people that gave value 
to this Amendment. If the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would not accept 
that Amendment he would withdraw his 
Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
would not accept it. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON thought 
that, seeing the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge had spoken 
half-a-dozen times, other Members should 
now have a chance. He had often listened 
to the speeches of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill); but he never had the rude- 
ness to say whether they were intolerable 
or not. Any person who was acquainted 
with the mode of conducting Business 
in the House knew that there was no 
chance of any alteration of any Amend- 
ment being made on Report. Now was 
the time to settle this question. Many 
of them had remained in town ‘to settle 
this question. 

THz OHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and gallant Member that they could not 
discuss the details of the Amendment til] 
the Motion for Progress was withdrawn. 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
the Committee would notconsent to report 
Progress. They were there for Business, 
and they should finish it. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, as 
the Member who seconded the proposal 
of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he had no wish to 
prevent progress, if they could clearly 
understand from Ministers what they 
proposed to do. There was an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and the Judge Advo- 
cate General, who had charge of the Bill 
and who had conducted it with great 
ability, had accepted the Amendment 
with verbal alterations. He thought 
they were bound to know distinctly, and 
not after further discussion, which might 
affect the less stable mind of the Home 
Secretary, what the Government com- 
mitted themselves to. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN had great 
pleasure in answering the appeal. 
Having accepted the Amendment he 
proposed to stand by it, and he believed 
he was supported by high dignitaries 
outside, both of Church and State; but 
there was one suggestion which had 
been made to him. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON rose to 
Order, and asked if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was speaking to the 
Motion to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH thought some 
inconvenience would arise if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed to 
discuss the point which the Chairman 
had ruled was out of Order. He ven- 
tured to say the Government might pos- 
sibly be listening to the extreme demands 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
was sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite; but he was speaking on 
the general question. 

THe CHAIRMAN understood that the 
Judge Advocate General had been asked 
by several hon. Members to state what 
was the intention of the Government 
before the Motion to report Progress 
was withdrawn. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not discuss the Amendment, 
but simply stated what was the intention 
of the Government, he was in Order. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN having 
again risen—— 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON rose to 
Order. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General was in posses- 
sion of the Chair. 

Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order. He 
understood the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) rose to Order, and he held 
that the hon. Member was in Order. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, he had asked 
the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire, when he first rose, whe- 
ther he rose to Order, and he had said 
“No.” When the hon. and gallant 
Member rose the second time the Judge 
Advocate General was in possession of 
the Chair. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN gave the 
assurance that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would be accepted; but 
thought that the words might be intro- 
duced—‘‘ Consisting of Prayers taken 
from the Book of Desieslio Prayer, and 
portions of Holy Scripture.” 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that would remove the objections he had 
taken to the Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked 
leave to’withdraw his Motion to report 
Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN proposed, 
as an Amendment on the proposed 
Amendment, after the words ‘‘ such ser- 
vices at the burial,” to insert— 

“‘Consisting of prayers taken from the Book 
of Common Prayer, and portions of the Holy 
Scripture.” 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought it must be apparent to the Com- 
mittee the great inconvenience that had 
been caused by the proceedings. They 
could not but remember that this 14th 
clause was a most important clause. It 
was one that required more consideration 
than any other clause in the Bill; and 
he believed the Home Secretary spoke 
exactly what he thought was right, and 
ought to be done, when he made the state- 
ment which he had just heard. But that 
was not the opinion of the Government; 
and after what had occurred, he did not 
know whether the Government were 
going to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Meniber for Wolverhampton. He 
thought the Amendment would make 
the clause much better than it was ori- 


ginally drawn. But the whole clause | 
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wanted much more careful consideration 
than it had received. He did not rise to 
oppose proceeding with the clause; but 
he wished to put on record that of all 
clauses this was one that ought to be 
more carefully considered than it had 
been. It would be found that it did not 
fulfil all the purposes intended. They 
had no guarantee that Services would 
not be used of various kinds in different 
parts of the country. It was because 
he thought the clause would not carry 
out their intentions that he asked that 
more consideration should be given 
to it. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
minded the Committee that the Home 
Secretary was at the head of the De- 
partment which was responsible for 
carrying out the details of this Bill. He 
would ask, What would be the use of 
this Amendment they were discussing ? 
He could not conceive any occasion 
when a relative, friend, or legal repre- 
sentative would ask for such a service. 
They were enacting by Act of Parlia- 
ment what was an absurdity. He 
thought the time had come to move for 
the omission of the whole clause. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the clause 
in the Bill as laid on the Table they 
understood. They understood also from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had charge of the Bill that he was 
prepared to consent to striking out the 
reference to Convocation. But they were 
not aware, and had no notice, that it 
was the intention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. It might have been an under- 
standing between the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton ; but it was the 
most important question in the Bill, ex- 
ceeding in far-reaching results anything 
else that was to be found in the Bill. 
They were actually initiating a revolu- 
tionary change in the government of the 
Church of England by a private arrange- 
ment carried out by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton. It was said that 
the Church of England governing body 
would change from time to time; but 
that was a thing which Parliament 
would not consent to. Parliament 
would assert its supremacy, and that 
which was feared—namely, that the 
Bishop would now and then change the 
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whole of the Burial Services—would not 
be allowed to take place. Let him 
point out what would happen if the pro- 
posal before the Committee were ae- 
cepted. There were more than 40 
Bishops and Archbishops; and, that 
being so, they might have more than 
40 Burial Services introduced, each 
Bishop adopting that which best suited 
his individual taste. The hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) suggested 
that the difficulty might be overcome by 
leaving the matter in the hands of the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury. 
Well, the hon. Member might have con- 
fidence in those right rev. or most rev. 
Prelates—whatever they were called— 
but did he suppose that they would live 
for ever? Might there not be different 
views held by succeeding holders of 
those offices? There might be the 
widest difference in the views of each 
Prelate, and the greatest possible dis- 
tinction and contradiction in the cha- 
racter of the Services held under each. 
To his mind, the wisest thing to do for 
the time being would be to agree to the 
omission of the clause. If a change of 
this important character was to be in- 
troduced, let them have proper notice of 
it, and let it be made on the united 
authority of all Members of the Govern- 
ment. He was satisfied that, notwith- 
standing the apparent difficulty that 
prevailed on the Treasury Bench, the 
most Constitutional view was that ex- 
pressed by the Home Secretary ; and he 
was sure that the more that view was 
considered by the Committee and the 
country, the more it would be seen to be 
the soundest safeguard. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
hon. Members would not insist upon 
going on with the clause. If they 
allowed the Bishops to select passages 
from the Liturgy that had been sanc- 
tioned, the whole difficulty would be 
met. The only difficulty was that the 
Bishops might select something that had 
not been sanctioned by Parliament ; but 
if Parliament omitted the Burial Ser- 
vice from the Liturgy, there would be 
no Constitutional objection and no diffi- 
culty. Every objection he had was met 
by the Amendment; therefore, he hoped 
it would be accepted. 

Sm HENRY ER: What are the 
words ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I had 
better read the whole as it would stand, 


Mr. Lilingworth 


{COMMONS} 
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avbengh technically, there are only two 
words before the Committee— 

“ Authorised to perform the burial service, 
in any case where the office for the burial of 
the dead according to the rites of the Church 
of England may not be used, and in any other 
case at the request of the relative, friend, or 
legal representative having the charge of or 
being responsible for the burial of the deceased 
to use such service at the burial consisting of 
prayers taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer, and portions of the Holy Scriptures as 
may be prescribed or approved of by the ordi- 
nary.” 


Mr. PUGH said, he could not follow 
the views of the Home Secretary, be- 
cause the objection arose as to the ordi- 
nary having a discretion with regard to 
the Service that should be used at fune- 
rals. Now that the Home Secretary 
drew the line in this way, it would be 
wrong to allow the ordinary to appoint 
a Service of his own composing, but 
right to allow him to appoint a Service 
out of the Prayer Book and the Scrip- 
tures at his discretion. He ventured to 
think that this would not be satisfactory 
to hon. Friends behind him ; nor did he 
think it would be acceptable to hon. 
Members opposite. What he would 
suggest, if he could have the ear of the 
Judge Advocate General for a moment, . 
would be, that in this Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton they 
should leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘such,’”’ and appoint as the alter- 
native Service the portions of the Burial 
Service specified in Schedule ‘C,” 
Part 5. 

Sin ALEXANDER GORDON said, he 
shouldliketosubmita proposal totheright 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Would it 
not be better, he would ask, to restrict the 
Prayers to the Prayers in the Liturgy? 
Why should they refer to the ordinary ? 
Why not let the parish minister himself 
settle what the Prayers should be? As 
the thing was proposed for every burial, 
they would have to make application to 
the Bishop. Surely, the clergy were as 
capable of fixing the prayers as the 
Bishop. He would move, instead of the 
words ‘‘as may he prescribed or ap- 
ght by the ordinary,” the words “‘ as 

e may think proper.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That would come 
later on. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the more 
this discussion continued the more ex- 
traordinary were the arguments that 
were used. They were told in the early 
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part of the evening that logic had no- 
thing to do with the Bill; and they soon 
perceived that religious equality had 
very little to do with it. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had told them about 
Elizabeth and Charles IT. [ ‘No, no!” 
Well, on the other side they had tol 
them about Elizabeth, and on this side 
they had told them about Charles II. 
If there was anything wanting to the 
opinions of Elizabeth and Oharles IT., it 
was the opinions of ‘‘ another place.” 
He was sorry to see that House ead 
ing converted into an ante-chamber to 
‘another place.’’ He was there for the 
sole purpose of finding favour for the 
opinions of those who sent him, and not 
for the opinions of those in “ another 
place.” He objected entirely both to 
the clause and the Amendment; but if 
they must have the clause it would be 
better with the Amendment. Let them 
accept the Amendment. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, he believed, were pre- 
pared to accept it; and, having accepted 
it, they need not wait for Report, which 
would really mean nothing. They could 
not carry a proposal against the Govern- 
ment. They could not agree, so let them 
count heads at once. Let them have a 
division. He appealed to hon. Gentle- 
men behind him whether this was not 
the way to settle the matter. 

Mr. COURTNEY agreed with the 
practical wisdom of his hon. Friend; but 
he would ask what was meant by ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture.” He did not know whether 
this did or did not include the books of 
the Apocrypha. It appeared to him 
that selections might be made such as 
would enable persons to use, not what 
had been described as a ‘ degrading”’ 
service, but what would be regarded as 
a privileged service. It would be easy 
to select passages from the Apocrypha 
books which would be looked on by a 
certain school in the Church as inculcat- 
ing such views as prayer for the dead, 
and the recognition of an intermediate 
state— passages relied upon by the 
Church of Rome. Could any legal 
authority tell him what was meant by 
the ‘‘ Holy Scripture?” 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, it had 
a legal definition. ‘ Holy Scripture” 
meant the authorized version of theScrip- 
tures. It did not include the Apocrypha. 

Mr. THOROLD. ROGERS said, that 
‘‘Holy Scripture” was defined by the 
Articles of the Church of England. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
been taken to task by one hon. Member 
for endeavouring to uphold the power 
of Parliament in the matter of the for- 
mularies of the Church of England; 
and the Home Secretary took him to 
task for infringing a principle which he 
had held all sankeaanak , that Par- 
liament was supreme and final. His 
motive in moving the Amendment was 
the objection he had to the Convocation 
clause which was put in in ‘another — 
place.” He was satisfied that a griev- 
ance existed which should be recognized. 
The suggestion made by the Judge Ad- 
vocate Sena would be a great im- 
provement. 

Mr. FINIGAN wished to know whe- 
ther, in addition to that mentioned in 
the Amendment, the Douay Bible was 
to be taken as Scriptural? That, in 
his belief, was an authorized version, and 
he wished to know whether it was to be 
legally accepted as such? Supposing, in 
some village or other where there was 
no Oatholic burial-ground, the Catholics 
wished to bury in the churchyard, would 
they be allowed to use the Douay Bible? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
clause only had reference to ministers of 
the Church of England. 

Mr. ROUNDELL said, that for the 
words ‘‘may not be used” in the Amend- 
ment he would like to substitute ‘‘shall 
not be used.”’ 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that it 
was impossible to constrain approbation. 
They could not compel a man to ap- 
prove. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I move to 
leave out Clause 14. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has only to say ‘‘No” when the 
Question is put. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 78; 
Noes 34: Majority 44.—(Div. List. No. 
153.) 

Clause 15 (Saving as to ministers of 
Church of England) agreed to. 

Clause 16 (Application of Act). 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved in 
page 6, lines 24 and 25, to omit, the 
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words ‘and the Isle of Man.” If the 
Isle of Man had a desire to adopt the 
measure they could do it themselves. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Short title of Act) agreed 
to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the in- 
sertion of the following new Clause :— 
(Uniform scale of fees.) 

“There shall be an invariable scale of 

charges, calculated according to the space occu- 
pied, for graves, and for the erection of grave- 
stones and monumental structures, in each 
churchyard.” 
It would be well, perhaps, instead of 
saying ‘‘ there shall be an,”’ tosay, ‘‘ this 
shall be the,’”’ and add the scale. There 
had been a slight discussion on the 
matter, and the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral said that the original proposal was a 
little too large, the Bill only applying 
to churchyards, and the proposal having 
reference to both churchyards and 
cemeteries. At the same time, the Judge 
Advocate General said the scale was 
7s. 6d.; but the Committee would know 
that, as things stood at present, the 
clergyman could charge what he liked. 
He could make one scale of charges for 
Churchmen and another for Dissenters, 
if he were so disposed. No doubt, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would indignantly 
deny that the clergymen were likely to 
do any such thing. Well, if they would 
not do it there could be no harm in ac- 
cepting the clause. He did not wish to 
say a word against the clergy or the 
Church of England ; but amongst them, 
as amongst any other Body, individuals 
would be found occasionally who would 
be ready to take advantage of little slips 
of this sort— fanatical persons who 
would seek to exclude Dissenters from 
the churchyards by the unfair mode of 
charging them heavy fees. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
It was all very well for some hon. Mem- 
bers to say that this would not be done; 
but, at any rate, there could be no harmin 
passing a clause to render it impossible. 
No one could do it if his proposal were 
accepted. He himself ted to pay some- 
thing on account of a gravestone, the 
other day, or a monumental structure, 
and the sum struck him as being pretty 
considerable. He, therefore, proposed 
that the clause be added to the Bill, and 
he trusted the Judge Advocate General 
would not oppose it. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 


{COMMONS} 
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New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
he could not assent to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, be- 
cause it was entirely outside the scope 
of the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not see 
any reason why the hon. Member for 
Northampton should bring a grave 
charge against the clergymen. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 34; 
Noes 71: Majority 37.—(Div. List, 
No. 154.) 


Schedules A and B agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved the 
omission of Schedule C. 


Motion agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Tuesday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 321.] 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. John Holms, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


[BILL 297.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had intended to to address the 
House at some length on the Ballot Act, 
which was included in this Bill; but, 
owing to the lateness of the Session, he 
should content himself by asking the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) if they might understand that 
next Session the Ballot Act would be 
renewed in a separate Act, and not in- 
cluded in the Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance Act ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR called atten- 
tion to a serious defect in the Ballot Act 
with respect to illiterate voters. This 
class, more than any other, required the 
protection of the Ballot; and as that 
Act was administered in Ireland they 
were, practically, excluded from the pro- 
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tection of secrecy. In the case of his 
own election, the presiding officers had 
taken the initiative in finding out illite- 
rate yoters by putting questions to them. 
Although illiterate, they might be per- 
fectly able to record their vote; and for 
the presiding officers to deprive voters in 
this way of: the secrecy of the Ballot was 
most improper. He asked for an autho- 
ritative declaration from the Attorney 
General on the subject. He also thought 
the Government should introduce a Bill 
to throw the expense of elections on the 
constituencies.. The want of such an 
arrangement had, practically, kept that 
House a plutocractic and feudal As- 
sembly. There was a great deal of feel- 
ing in the country on this point. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had an important Amendment on this 
Bill; but he would postpone it until the 
next stage—that of going into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CALLAN thought the Act, in 
the case of illiterate voters, was specific 
enough. No declaration was needed, 
and the acts alluded to were clearly con- 
trary to the Act. The hon. Member for 
Galway must have been badly served by 
his agents that such practices had been 

ermitted. There was one practice, 

owever, which he had to complain of. 
In the County Down the numbers of 
voters who had recorded their votes in 
each district had been published, with 
the result that the purpose of the Ballot 
Act was illegally defeated. He thought 
this practice should not be allowed to 
continue. Again, he had to complain of 
the number of agents allowed in the 
booths. When the Act came first into 
force two agents only were allowed, and 
when anyone came with a voter he was 
stopped at the door. At the last elec- 
tion half-a-dozen of strangers were pre- 
sent, and when an illiterate voter was 
recording his vote there was really no 
secrecy. As to the expenses of candi- 
dates, he hoped the Government would 
not agree to the — made. If the 
expenses were thrown upon the rate- 
payers there would not be a constituency 
in Ireland which would not be invaded 
by London ‘‘ carpet-baggers.”” He ob- 


jected to any invasion, and more espe- 
cially to an invasion of that sort. Per- 
sonally, he would treat them as he had 
always done; but in the interest of the 
ratepayers of Ireland he objected to 
gratify a desire for notoriety, and for 
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personal advancement, by paying as a 
ratepayer the expenses of these gentle- 
men. He had to ask, on another point, 
whether the Sheriff had an absolute 
discretion in the number of presiding 
officers he appointed, as he had known 
of four being appointed in one consti- 
tuency of 600 electors, and only one in 
enpties constituency of almost the same 
size 

Mr. FINIGAN thought the Act was 
clear as to the illiterate voter. It was 
certainly wrong that a man should be 
compelled to vote in this open way. He 
was perfectly aware that no word spoken 
in the House would alter the Act; but 
he hoped the Attorney General would 
make its meaning clear. 

Mr. J. COWEN drew attention to the 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Act, and 
said the costs of elections had increased, 
and were increasing, and there ought to 
be some step taken to reduce them. If 
this were not done, the whole electoral 
power of the country would fall into the 
hands of aclass. The direct effect of the 
present system had been to put the re- 
presentation chiefly into the hands of 
an extremely wealthy class. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply to the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
said, it was undoubtedly the intention 
of the Government to deal with the sub- 
ject of the Ballot in a separate Bill next 
Session; and as the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Beresford Hope) had post- 
poned his Amendment until the next 
stage of the Bill, it would be most con- 
venient not to discuss it at any length 
now. With regard to the Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections Act, that measure was 
not in the Bill before the House, and he 
was not prepared to speak: definitely. 
He believed it was a subject that re- 
quired consideration; but he was not 
sure that it was the intention of the 
Government to deal with it next Ses- 
sion. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) considered the Act was 
quite clear as to illiterate voters. The 
application must come, in the first in- 
stance, from the illiterate voter ; and for 
the presiding officer to suggest to the 
voter that he was illiterate was contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the Act. The 
duty of the agent of a candidate would 
have been to protest against such a prac- 
tice. As to the question of expenses of: 
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Parliamentary elections, he would, when 
the question was properly raised, sup- 
port the position he took up seven or 
eight years ago. As to the publication 
of the numbers in certain districts, there 
was a weakness in the Act which had 
been brought about by the desire to pro- 
tect the individual; and next Session, 
when an amendment of the Ballot Act 
would be proposed, this point would be 
brought before the House. The ques- 
tion of the number of presiding officers 
appointed might have been tested by 
the candidate refusing to pay the ex- 
penses, and in that way justice would 
have been secured. 

Mr. WARTON inquired if it was legal 
for a presiding officer to vote at an elec- 
tion ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) replied in the affirmative. 
It was only the returning officer who 
could not vote. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the House, Whe- 
ther, in consideration of his postponing 
his Motion relating to the House of 
Lords on Friday, the Government would 
give him facilities to bring it before the 
House on another day ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
acknowledged the courtesy of the hon. 
Member, and had no doubt that time 
would be found for his Motion at the 
end of next week. The Government 
would do what it could; but the hon. 
Member must endeavour to secure a day 
for himself. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [27th August] reported. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make a statement with re- 
spect to affairs in the East—especially 
with reference to Turkey—before Par- 
liament separated, or whether an oppor- 
tunity would be given to private Mem- 
bers to raise the question? He had 
understood the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to say that sucha 
statement would be made. 


The Attorney General 
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Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, as far as he remembered the 
statement made by the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, it was on 
some particular point; and he had pro- 
mised that, before the end of the Session, 
either a statement would be made or 
Papers would be laid on the Table. He 
was under the impression that the Papers 
had been produced. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : No; 
the Papers do not refer to the Naval 
Demonstration in the East. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would confer with his hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) on the sub- 
ject, and undertake that whatever pro- 
mise was given would be carried out. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


LORD PLUNKET’S INDEMNITY BILL. 
[ZLords.] [Brix 310.] 
(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a_ second 
time, explained, that Lord Plunket had 
voted in the House of Lords before he 
had taken the Oath, and had been served 
with notice of several claims to the 
penalty of £500. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, had taken the Oath before he voted 
on the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill. The noble Lord was 
known as a humane landlord, who had 
not evicted any of the tenants on his 
estates, while he had been distinguished 
by his efforts to relieve distress and his 
own liberality towards sufferers ; and it 
was to be hoped that no Members of this 
House would pursue a vindictive course 
towards a noble Lord because he had 
given expression to conscientious opi- 
nionsin his placein Parliament. Although 
there were several Notices of opposition 
to the Bill, he hoped the opposition 
would not be persisted in ; but that hon. 
Members would be content with the pro- 
test they had already made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


Mrz. T. P.O’CONNOR said, that after 
the appeal made by the hon. Member, 
he should not persevere with his oppo- 
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sition to the Bill, and he hoped his hon. 
Friends would follow his example. Lord 
Plunket was a Bishop of the Irish 
Church ; but he must say that his Lord- 
ship had acted in anun-Christian manner 
in voting against the Burials Bill, and 
in an unpatriotic manner in voting 
against the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance (Ireland) Bill. He did not wish 
to be vindictive in political matters; and, 
therefore, he would withdraw his Mo- 


tion. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had intended 
to oppose the Bill; but, at the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cork, he 
gave way. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
hoped that the hon. Members from Ire- 
land, being in such a good humour, 
would consent to the remaining stages 
of this Bill being taken. The noble 
Lord and right rev. Prelate had been 
subjected to a good deal of anxiety; and 
he thought he had been taught a lesson 
which he would not forget, and that they 
might now allow the Bill to pass. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that one 
good turn deserved another, and if the 
noble Lord and his followers would with- 
draw their opposition to the Registra- 
tion of Voters (Ireland) Bill, so that 
it might be advanced a stage at this 
Sitting, he and his Friends would make 
no objection to this Bill passing its re- 
maining stages. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
that this was the second time an in- 
demnity measure had been introduced by 
the Government, and he should like to 
be informed why such measures should 
be introduced by the Government ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, the inad- 
vertence of the noble Lord in question 
having been condoned by the House of 
Lords, it was merely a matter of courtesy 
to confirm their Lordships’ views of the 
case. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, that, in the ab- 
sence of any response from the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), he 
should oppose the further progress of 
the Bill. _He moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Ur. Parnell.) 


Mr. CALLAN did not think the noble 
Lord could undertake that the opposi- 
tion to the Irish Bill should be with- 
drawn, although he had been a stop-gap 
on a former occasion. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, there would be impropriety in his 
entering into such a bargain as that pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Cork. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1878-9.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [27th August] reported. 


Mr. MONK objected to their being 
called upon to authorize so large an ex- 
penditure, which had not received the 
sanction’of Parliament. Here they had 
nearly £500,000 which had not received 
the sanction of the House, but only the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was not true that this money was 
expended without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. The matter was always referred 
to the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. MONK expressed his satisfaction 
with the answer of the noble Lord. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in accordance with the pledge he 
had given, he was bound to move that 
the House do now adjourn. He had pro- 
mised that nothing but Government Busi- 
ness should be considered that evening. 
He regretted very much that the ony 
Bill which suffered would be the Regis- 
tration of Voters (Ireland) Bill. If the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had with- 
drawn his opposition to the Bill, as re- 
quested by the hon. Member for Cork, 
he was afraid the Bill could not have 
been entirely disposed of at the present 
occasion. He might take that oppor- 
tunity of stating that his right hon, 
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Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had had that Bill under his considera- 
tion, and he was disposed to give it all 
the support in his power. Ifthe House 
now alroumied the Bill would become 
a dropped Order and would be put on 
the Paper for Monday, and the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to proceed with 
the Bill on that day, and if noton Mon- 
day ata convenient hour on Tuesday. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. MELDON said, he would like to 
say a single word on that question. The 
Bill stood in a most peculiar position. 
It was two months since the Bill reached 
its present stage. In the Session of 
1875 the Bill 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Member was not in Order in 
discussing the Bill on the Motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. MELDON said, the Bill had the 
support of the Attorney General for 
Ireland from the start. It was a Bill 
which, now that the Government ap- 
proved of it, should really be taken 
charge of by them, and after its present 
stage they should relieve the Irish Mem- 
bers of any responsibility now that he 
had been deprived of the only oppor- 
tunity of bringing it on—he might have 
done so the previous night. He had 
got his opportunity, after a great of 
delay, and he considered the Govern- 
ment would not have treated him fairly 
if they did not relieve him of the respon- 
sibility. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Government had taken into 
consideration the position of this Bill, 
and they would endeavour to make it a 
ict measure as far as they were 
able. 

Mr. MELDON asked that it should 
not be allowed to be a dropped Order 
that night. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it would be 
better for the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare to leave the matter with the 
Government, as the noble Lord had made 
so satisfactory a statement. 


Question put, and agreed to. 





House adjourned accordingly ata 
quarter before Twelve o’clock 
till Monday next, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th August, 1880, 





MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brris—Second Reading— 
Merchant Shipping (Carriage of . Grain) 
(203); Ground Game (206). _ 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FRONTIER QUESTIONS. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked, Whether the Government had 
any further communication to make to 
the House in reference to the progress of 
the settlement of the Eastern Question ? 

Earn GRANVILLE: My Lords, three 
weeks agoI stated to your Lordships what, 
up to that time, had been the action of 
the Powers of Europe, in order to bring 
about an early settlement of the Inter- 
national Frontier questions, and by prac- 
tical reforms in European and Asiatic 
Turkey to prevent a catastrophe full of 
danger, not only to Turkey, but. to 
Europe. In answer to the Question of 
the noble Lord, I will state, very briefly, 
what has occurred sinca that time. 
With regard to the Montenegrin Fron- 
tier, in answer to the Collective Note, in 
which the Powers stated to the Porte 
that they insisted upon either the carry- 
ing out of the Oorti agreement—which 
had failed three months ago, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the Turkish 
Government to carry out the conditions 
of transfer—or on the cession of the 
Dulcigno district, the Porte gave two an- 
swers—one verbal, the other in writing. 
These answers were not in the same 
words, and it is not yet clear whether 
they are to the same effect or not. The 
Powers have under their consideration 
the rejoinder which they will make, 
and have, in the meantime, ordered a 
certain number of their vessels to go to 
Ragusa, which port has been thrown 
open to them by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, as being within easy distance of 
the coast which is to be ceded to Monte- 
negro. Instructions have been prepared 
for the Admiral in command of our con- 
tingent, and communicated to the other 
Powers. Correspondence upon the Monte- 
negrin Frontier question will be pre- 
sented before the close of the Session ; 
but the instructions to the Admiral can- 
not, for obvious reasons, be published at 
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present, Three weeks ago I stated that 
the Powers were likely toagréein thereply 
to be returned to the Turkish answer to 
the Collective Note respecting the Greek 
Frontier. That reply has since been 
agreed upon and presented to the Porte. 
It is to the effect. that the Powers can- 
not re-open negotiations at Constanti- 
nople as to the Frontier line; but it 
expresses the readiness of the Powers to 
entertain any proposals which the Porte 
may think fit to make as to the manner 
in which the evacuation of the territory 
by the Turkish authorities, and its sur- 
render to Greece, could best be con- 
ducted. I have laid a copy of the Note 
on the Table of the House. On the 
last occasion I stated it was likely that 
the Ambassadors of the Powers would 
agree to a Note to the Porte on the sub- 
ject of reforms in Armenia. That agree- 
ment has taken place. I expect the 
Note will be presented to the Porte im- 
mediately, and it will then be laid be- 
fore Parliament. The labours of the 
International Commission, sitting at 
Constantinople, have come to a satisfac- 
tory end. The Powers have been una- 
nimous in their recommendations of a 
project of law for adoption in European 
Turkey. Papers have been presented 
this evening, both as to what passed in 
the Commission and as to the project of 
law itself. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or SOMERSET asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Karl Granville), Whe- 
ther any further intelligence had been 
received with respect to the march of 
General Roberts on Candahar ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the fol- 
lowing telegram had been received from 
General Roberts on the 29th of August :— 

‘* Kelat-i-Ghilzai, August 23.—The force 
under my command arrived here this morning. 
Authorities at Candahar having stated on the 
17th inst. that they have abundant supplies and 
can make forage last until September 1, I halt 
to-morrow to rest. troops, and more especially 
the transport animals and camp followers. 
The force left Ghazni on the 16th, and has 
marched 136 miles during the last eight days. 
The troops are in good health and spirits. From 
this, purpose moving by regular stages, so that 
the men may arrive fresh at Candahar. I hope 
to be in heliographic communication with Can- 
dahar from Robat, distant 20 miles, on the 29th. 
Tam taking the Kelat-i-Ghilaai garrison with 
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Khan, a, Toki Chief, who; had charge. of. the 
lace when we arrived in 1879. The present 
vernor, Sirdar Shernidil Khan, refuses to re- 
main. We have met with no opposition during 
rae march, and have ws one make pe = 
tory arrangements for supplies, ially 
forage, which at this season, is Dlentifal. The 
cavalry horses and artillery mules are in ex- 
cellent order. Our casualties to date are one 
soldier 72nd Highlanders, one Sepoy 23rd 
Pioneers, one 2nd Sikhs, two Sepoys 3rd Sikhs, 
dead. One Sepoy 4th Goorkhas, two Sepoys 24th 
Punjab Native Infantry, duffadar 3rd Punjab 
Calvary missing ; six camp followers dead, five 
missing. The missing men have, I fear, been 
murdered. I telegraphed from Ghazni on 13th, 
and from Oba-Karez, on the 18th August.”’ 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (CARRIAGE OF 
GRAIN) BILL—(No. 203.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
the reason it came before the House at 
so late a period of the Session was 
owing to the fact that the subject 
of grain cargoes had been, for a 
considerable time, under the considera- 
tion of a Select Committee of the other 
House, who had gone most thoroughly 
into the whole question. The Bill was 
founded on their Report, the main re- 
commendation of which was adopted 
unanimously by the Committee. The 
Committee was presided over by the 
President of the Board of Trade and 
was composed of 27 Members, consisting 
of the late Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, six shipowners, and 
representatives of all the interests con- 
cerned. It was shown that from 1873 to 
1880, 274 grain-laden ships were missing 
or reported as foundered, with the loss 
of nearly 2,800 lives. No evidence was 
forthcoming of the missing ships, which 
went down with all hands; but of the 
139 foundered ships it was known that 
in 82 cases the cargo shifted, and pro- 
bably in many more that was a contribu- 
tory, if not a primary, cause of the loss. 
Evidence was given of the practice pre- 
vailing in Canada, and especially in the 
port of Montreal. Previously to 1873 
there were many losses of Canadian 
grain-laden ships; but since that date, 
when stringent precautions were adopted, 
it was a remarkable fact no loss what- 
ever had occurred. The main conditions 
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of the Canadian system were embodied 
in the Bill, and consisted in the require- 
ment of sufficient and substantial shift- 
ing boards, and in the provision of a 
certain proportion of bags. Ships laden 
with oats and cotton-seed were exempted, 
which, being a light cargo and not liable 
to shift, presented no source of special 
danger. Ships carrying grain in bulk 
and fitted with properly-constructed 
feeders, so that the lower holds were 
kept constantly full and the cargo pre- 
vented from shifting as the grain settled, 
were exempted from the regulation as 
to bags. Ships in which the grain cargo 
did not exceed one-half of the whole 
were also exempted when the rest of the 
cargo was so stowed as to prevent shift- 
ing. A very important part of the Bill 
was that the special provisions detailed 
were declared not to exempt the ship- 
owner from taking all such other pre- 
cautions as might be necessary and rea- 
sonable, and thus the shipowner was not 
freed from his direct responsibility. 
Lastly, in order to secure accurate infor- 
mation as to the loading of grain ships, 
the master of the ship was to deliver 
full particulars before leaving the final 
port of loading. The Bill only applied 
to the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
and the coast of North America, and evi- 
dence to the effect of all these provisions 
was given to the Committee by ship- 
owners and others. Speaking generally, 
while shipowners objected, as a matter 
of principle, to all interference with 
their trade, the witnesses all agreed that 
if any regulations were to be made by 
Parliament there was no serious objec- 
tion to those now proposed. Mr. Ley- 
land, a large shipowner, representing 
the views of the Liverpool Steamship 
Owners’ Association, consisting of about 
one-third the entire steam tonnage of the 
United Kingdom, said that the regula- 
tions were such as any reasonable ship- 
owner would adopt, and he saw no ob- 
jection to making them compulsory. He 
also said— 

“T think legislation ought to interfere to a 
certain extent. I think it ought to prevent 
overloading. I think it ought to provide for 
substantial shifting boards, and that no vessel 


should carry more than three-fourths of her 
cargo in bulk.”’ 


He would only add that he believed 
what Mr. Leyland so well expressed was 
the feeling of nine-tenths of the ship- 
owners of the country. The Bill passed 


Lord Sudeley 
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through the other House without a 
single division. If passed, it was anti- 
be poses it would prevent a great number 
of vessels being lost during the ensuing 
winter. He trusted their Lordships 
would give it asecond reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the ole House 7o-morrow. 


GROUND GAME BILL—(No. 206.) 
(The Eari of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, he was aware that it 
was @ measure which had excited con- 
siderable interest in the country, and was 
looked upon with no very kindly feeling 
by most of those who were interested in 
sport. For his own part, he was sure 
he was not one of those who wished to 
see anything done which would put an 
end to one of the most harmless and 
healthy of recreations, or which would 
deprive them of one of those enjoy- 
ments which could be taken part in by 
large numbers of persons of different 
classes, one which had this very good 
effect incidentally—that it caused a con- 
siderable number to pass their time in 
the country among their friends and 
neighbours, who would, perhaps, be 
otherwise induced to pass most of that 
time in town. He had this advantage 
—that he was addressing an assemblage 
all the Members of which were well ac- 
quainted with the subject. What were 
called in the Bill ground game, hares 
and rabbits, were familiar to them all; 
and he had this further advantage—that 
almost all their Lordships were well ac- 
quainted with the class whose grievances 
the Bill proposed to relieve—he meant 
the tenant farmers. He was sure that 
after the unfavourable seasons the 
tenant farmers had had to contend with 
they would all be ready, if a grievance 
of theirs was established, to remedy it 
in a fair and generous spirit. The 
grievance which the Bill proposed to 
remedy was the serious injury which 
the tenant farmers in certain parts of 
the country sustained from the over- 
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reservation of hares and rabbits; and 

e had no doubt that there were very 
few of their Lordships who had not had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the nature and extent of that. in- 
jury. The evidence taken before the 
Committee of 1872 had given many 
facts on the subject. It had been 


plainly proved that the farmers, at all |p 


events, thought that they suffered con- 
siderable damage from ground game in 
different parts of the country, and de- 
clared that the grievance ought to be 
removed. No one, however unfriendly 
to the Bill, asserted that there was no 
grievance. Before proceeding to explain 
the remedy the Bill proposed to apply, he 
would explain the state of the law with 
regard to game in this country and in 
Scotland. In England and Ireland the 
right to kill game belonged primd facie 
to the occupier of the land; in Scotland 
it belonged primd facie to the landlord, 
unless it was expressly intended other- 
wise. The Legislature, therefore, as a 
general principle, clearly intended that 
the right to kill game should belong to 
the man that occupied the land. But, 
at the same time, it was enacted by the 
Act of 1831 that the owner of the land 
might reserve the right to kill game. 
Hence the present grievance arose. It 
was tolerably clear that the only mode 
of applying a satisfactory remedy to the 
grievance as it existed was to deal with 
that particular reservation, and to attach 
to it some new condition. The condi- 
tion they proposed to apply was that, in 
future, the tenant should possess a con- 
current right inseparable from the pos- 
session of the land to kill ground game. 
The objection raised to this was, that it 
was an interference with freedom of 
contract. In the first place, he wished 
to observe that the question was one of 
degree; and though every one would 
admit it would not be right to interfere 
with freedom of contract unnecessarily, 
it was perfectly clear that Parliament 
considered that it might be interfered 
with, for on more than one question 
such interference had taken place. He 
might mention the well-known Truck 
Act, according to which wages were not 
allowed to be paid except in a particu- 
lar mode prescribed by the Legislature. 
Then there was the law regulating the 
relations between shipownersand sailors, 
There was also the Hosiery Act passed 
by the late Government—by which 


VOL. CCLYI. [ramp szxtus.] 
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masters were not allowed to let out 
frames. These were all cases of inter- 
ference with freedom of contract. The 
whole subject of those Game Laws was 
of a peculiar character. Their Lordshi 
were not dealing with property in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Game 
until it had been killed was not pro- 
erty. His noble Friend at the Table 
(the Earl of Redesdale) proposed to 
move, as an Amendment to the second 
reading— 


‘That as this Bill is an imperfect measure’ 
for securing occupiers from loss through inj 
done to their crops by ground game, which is 
its professed object, and as it necessarily inter- 
feres with the important principle of yb 
of contract between landlord and tenant, and 
requires therefore in these and other respects 
carefully prepared amendments, which cannot 
now be properly discussed and agreed upon by 
both Houses of Parliament during the few days 
remaining before the Prorogation, it is desir- 
able that further time should be allowed for its 
consideration, and that it be read a second time 
this day three months.” 


This Amendment raised several ques- 
tions. First, the question of freedom of 
contract; next, the question of there 
being some better mode by which the 
object in view could be attained ; and, 
lastly, the question of its being late in 
the Session. He had spoken of freedom 
of contract. As to some better alterna- 
tive, the Bill founded itself on a Topo- 
sition which would be found in the im- 

ortant Report of the Committee on the 
aoe Laws of 1872. The Report 
stated— 


‘‘ There can be no question that the existence of 
a large number of hares and rabbits upon an 
arable farm is most prejudicial to its profitable 
occupation, and your Committee cannot too 
strongly reprobate the practice of some land- 
lords and their shooting tenants of keeping up 
a large stock of those animals on cultivated 
lands to the injury of the crops of the farming 
tenants. They consider that no landlord should 
object to the insertion of such engagements in 
his leases or agreements as will insure the keep- 
ing down of ground game within moderate 
limits, and that no tenant should enter upon 
a farm without securing protection from loss by 
such engagements on the part of the landlord, 
and they are satisfied that no means so efficient 
for the purpose can be devised as the concession 
to the tenant of the power to kill the ground 
game upon his farm either exclusively or con- 
currently with his landlord.” 


Then it was proposed to add— 


“But the evidence before your Committee 
does not lead them to believe that landlords 





generally are willing to make such conces- 
sions.” 


x. 
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Upon that there was a Division, when 
‘the ‘Ayes’? were nine, including Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Sel- 
win-Ibbetson, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Clare 
Read. The “‘ Noes” were also nine, and 
the Chairman then voted ‘‘No.” Not- 
withstanding that, the Committee did 
not proceed on the principle they had 
laid down. They added that such a 
provision might be evaded. That was the 
reason, he supposed, why they did not 
recommend it. His noble Friend stated 
that there was some better method. 
But if their Lordships were prepared to 
admit that there was a grievance he 
would ask whether any better mode, or 
one less distasteful to their Lordships 
than that which was proposed in the Bill, 
could be found? There were three 
possible modes. They might enact 
stringent methods of compensation, 
they might strike hares and rabbits al- 
together out of the Game Laws, or they 
might adopt the measure proposed. The 
first alternative would not probably be 
found efficient for the object in view. 
He believed that no kind of arrange- 
ment could be made more likely to pro- 
duce bad feeling, cause more quarrels 
throughout the country, or make the 
very names of hares and rabbits more 
detestable. Mr. M‘Lagan’s Act for 
Scotland had been taken advantage of 
in several cases, but it had not prevented 
agitation against ground game in the 
North. On the contrary, everybody 
knew that there was a feeling in Scot- 
land far greater than even in England, 
where there was no law of compensation. 
The next proposal was the heroic remedy 
of striking hares and rabbits out of the 
Game Laws. If they did, hares would 
soon disappear, and rabbits would follow. 
But until hares and rabbits disappeared 
it would be perfectly impossible to dis- 
— with some severe trespass law; 

ecause numbers of persons would tres- 
ne on the land, great damage would 

e done to the crops of the tenants, and 
much mischief to the whole population. 
A stringent trespass law would be one 
of the most unpopular measures that 
could be brought forward. Their Lord- 
ships, therefore, would not wish to see 
either a very stringent compensation law, 
or to have hares and rabbits struck out 
of the Game Laws. Then, by a process 
of elimination, they came back to the 
proposition in the Bill. It was for their 
Lordships to consider whether it was 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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not better to accept a measure of this 
kind than to leave the matter open and 
have a more extreme measure carried 
out at a future time. The advantage of 
this measure was that it met the griey- 
ance which was complained of ; it gave 
that which was asked for. When it was 
said that it would promote disagreement 
between landlord and tenant, it must be 
remembered that disagreement, unfor- 
tunately, existed now; and it was the 
object of the Bill to remove that dis- 


‘agreement. It would not prevent friendly 


relations between landlords and tenants, 
and he had no doubt that, in many in- 
stances, there would be friendly under- 
standings that would be honourably 
kept by both parties, while at pre- 
sent it was practically impossible for 
them to come to agreement through 
the conflict of their interests. There 
ought to be a certain amount of for- 
bearance and of give and take as be- 
tween them, and he did not see that the 
possibility of such good understanding 
would be in any way diminished by this 
Bill. The disagreements which had 
arisen in the past had been mostly with, 
or on account of, those who hired the 
right of shooting; and, however carefully 
the provisions as to game letting might 
be drawn, the tenant naturally felt for 
a stranger less consideration than he 
would for the landlord himself. Mis- 
understandings had arisen chiefly with 
proprietors on whose land there was an 
over-preservation of game. The person 
who hired the shooting thought only of 
obtaining the greatest amount of game ; 
but the owner had to take a wider view, 
to consider the profits to be made from 
his estate as a whole, and the advan- 
tage of maintaining good terms with 
the tenants. There was, therefore, no 
special reason why this Bill should 
promote disagreement as between land- 
lord and tenant. It was not proposed 
to give the concurrent right of killing 
ground game without some limitation 
as to the persons authorised to kill it, 
and the times and places for its exer- 
cise; and, having cited the provisions 
referred to, the noble Lord said that the 
other parts of the Bill were designed 
to prevent agreements which would 
render the Bill null and void. Its ob- 
ject was to provide that the right to 
kill ground game should be inseparable 
from the occupation of the land. He 
had shown that the alternatives that 
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had been suggested would be less ac- 
ceptable to those who wished for a 
reasonable preservation of game. It 
was an acknowledged fact that there 
was a grievance on the part of the tenant 
farmers which should be met in a grace- 
ful and generous way. He was not 
prepared to say the grievance was a large 
one; but it was made by a large body 
of men; it was one for which they were 
bound to find a remedy ; and he believed 
that provided by the Bill was the least 
objectionable that could be proposed. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2".”’ 
—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Czarr- 
mAN of CoMMITTEES), in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, 

‘¢ That as this Bill is an imperfect measure 
for securing occupiers from loss through injury 
done to their crops by ground game, which is 
its professed object, and as it unnecessarily in- 
terferes with the important principle of freedom 
of contract between landlord and tenant, and 
requires, therefore, in these and other respects 
carefully prepared amendments which cannot 
now be properly discussed and agreed upon by 
both Houses of Parliament during the few days 
remaining before the Prorogation, it is de- 
sirable that further time should be allowed for 
its consideration, and that it be read a second 
time this day three months,”’ 


said, he believed the effect of the Bill 
had not been sufficiently thought of by 
those who were deeply interested in its 
operation. The effect would be to create 
an entire revolution in the relations of 
landlords and tenants by terminating 
the freedom of contract between them, 
and the effect of passing the Bill would 
be to create a dangerous precedent for 
similar interference between landlord 
and tenant in matters not connected 
with game. The restriction on the 
right of agreement was one of the most 
extraordinary proposals ever made, be- 
cause the tenant would be prohibited 
from entering into any arrangement, 
even although it might be to him much 
more advantageous than the provisions 
of this Bill. This was a wrong way of 
dealing with such a matter. It was a 
very serious interference with the rights 
of property, and it would lead to dis- 
putes and to ill-feeling. The Bill was 
not introduced solely for the advantage 
of the occupiers and with the object of 
getting rid of the injury they suffered 
from ground game. The object of the 
Bill was to create disagreements between 
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landlords and tenants. It had been 
found that a good understanding existed 
between them, and that it was very ad- 
vantageous to the Conservative interest ; 
and it had been found desirable, in the 
interests of what was called Liberalism 
or Radicalism, to create a difference be- 
tween those two classes, in order that they 
might not work together with the same 
harmony they had done hitherto. He 
regretted that the matter was not to be 
left open to an agreement which might 
be of advantage to the tenant. It was 
ridiculously absurd to say that the tenant 
was incapable of protecting himself in 
the making of an agreement. There- 
fore, the 3rd clause ought to be struck 
out of the Bill. There would be no great 
objection to saying that they wished the 
question of ground game discussed as 
between landlord and tenant, and that, 
therefore, every lease should be liable 
to review, provided that they did not 
say that landlord and tenant should be 
precluded from coming to some arrange- 
ment with each other. It would be 
better in most cases that the landlord 
and tenant should work jointly for that 
object. The proposed arrangements 
would be altogether unsatisfactory. The 
man employed by a tenant to snare or 
net game, if able to do the work well, 
would probably have learnt it as a 
orem and might loiter about a wood 

elonging to a person other than his 
employer, and during the night might 
set his traps close to the landlord’s or 
another proprietor’s cover, so that he 
would require vigilant watching on the 
part of the proprietor in order to prevent 
interference with other game. Ashe had 
said, it would be far better for both 
parties to come to an agreement with 
respect to the necessary keeping down 
of rabbits. It was to be remembered 
that the over-preservation of hares and 
rabbits was by no means common; on 
the contrary, it was a very exceptional 
practice, and the few cases in which it 
occurred supplied no reason for bringing 
in a Bill such as that before the House. 
He wished to urge upon their Lordships 
that more time was wanted for the con- 
sideration of so important a measure; 
and he might remind them that the 
objection he had taken on that ground 
was no new thing, but was consistent 
with the view he had always held of the 
proper method of conducting the Business 
of the House. No doubt, the Bill had 
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been some time before Parliament, but 
it had not been read a second time in 
the other House till the end of July; 
and now that the Prorogation was so 
near they might fairly say that it was 
impossible for them to debate the measure 
in all its details as it ought to be de- 
bated. They would be only acting 
within their rights in demanding a more 
adequate period of deliberation. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“That”) 
and insert (‘‘ That as this Bill is an imperfect 
measure for securing occupiers from loss through 
injury done to their crops by ground game, 
which is its professed object, and as it unneces- 
sarily interferes with the important principle of 
freedom of contract between landlord and 
tenant, and requires therefore in these and 
other respects carefully prepared amendments 
which cannot now be properly discussed and 
agreed upon by both Houses of Parliament 
during the few days remaining before the Pro- 
rogation, it is desirable that further time should 
be allowed for its consideration, and that it be 
read a second time this day three months.””)— 
(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: A 
Motion made by my noble Friend must 
always command the attention of your 
Lordships. His character is so high, 
the truth of his convictions so undoubted, 
and the earnestness of his manner so 
commanding, that I know well that 
any view he takes will be one which 
must influence your Lordships. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the regard that 
I share with your Lordships for my 
noble Friend, I frankly admit that on the 
present occasion I agree with many of 
the remarks he has made. I agree with 
him in his three points, and think, as he 
does, that there is an inconsistency be- 
tween the Preamble of the Bill and the 
clause intended to carry that Preamble 
into effect. I agree with him that it is 
much to be regretted that in legislating 
the object desired cannot be obtained 
without violation of the freedom of con- 
tract. I agree with him, also, that the 
manner in which the Legislative Busi- 
ness of the country is conducted, so that 
on the verge of the month of September 
your Lordships are called upon to con- 
sider matters of gravity is a deplorable 
state of affairs. It is one which it is 
impossible can long be endured, car- 
ried this Session to the extent it has 
been ; and I myself, with the assistance 
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of your Lordships, the other day, in 
self-defence of your Lordships’ privileges 
in this matter, did not upsuyesestliy 
make an effort to induce your Lord- 
ships to come to a Resolution that when 
measures of magnitude are brought 
forward in this precipitate manner for 
your consideration, some check should 
be offered to that course. Independently 
of these views, I quite agree with my 
noble Friend in disapproving of this Bill 
generally. My main reason for disap- 
probation is not the subject of the Bill, 
upon which, perhaps, I will venture 
in a moment to make one or two remarks ; 
but its animus. I have looked through 
the subsection of the clause to which my 
noble Friend referred, and am amazed at 
the spirit in which it is drawn up. It is 
a matter to be treated in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, and, if possible, of compromise. 
Your Lordships may judge for yourselves 
whether there is any spirit of concilia- 
tion in the language or framework of 
this Bill; and as for compromise, that 
course seems never for a moment to 
have been considered. That sub-section 
to which my noble Friend has referred 
levies war upon the landed proprietors 
of the country. It calls upon the tenant 
to arm himself—upon his sons to arm 
themselves—upon his servants to arm 
themselves ; and if that is not sufficient, 
an expert isto be called upon for assist- 
ance. We know what is the character 
of that expert. His position, if this Bill 
is carried, will be one of the most re- 
markable; his transformation will be 
extraordinary. At present a subject of 
the Queen, viewed always with suspi- 
cion, he will forthwith become a mem- 
ber of a profession—of an honourable 
profession ; and instead of finding him- 
self pursuing his delightful pastime on 
moonlight nights, on the contrary, he 
will, in the language of a great states- 
man, ‘‘stand now in the sunshine of 
the Oonstitution,” and flourish his wea- 
pon in the very eyes of the lord of the 
manor. I ventured to say that the sub- 
ject itself of this Bill appears to be one 
by no means unworthy of treatment, 
the consideration of which I have myself 
for some time supposed was inevitable ; 
but the manner in which it has been sub- 
mitted to Parliament is very different 
from what I had anticipated. We some- 
times hear that the principle of the Bill 
is one which is novel in our legislation ; 
but I do not concur in that charge. I 
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should say that there is a principle in 
regard to dealing with the Game Laws, 
generally speaking, that has been ob- 
served in this country from time im- 
memorial to our own days and it has 
been this—no doubt, gradually, and 
with every due consideration—to extend 
and expand the sphere which includes 
those who enjoy the privilege of using 
the gun in the pursuit of game. From 
the very earliest period, even if you 
went to the time when there were 
grants of free warren, we know that the 
Sovereign, who was virtually the pro- 
prietor of the country, made grants of 
free warren to his Barons, and those 
grants never once involved any grant of 
the freehold of the territory. But as 
times advanced all free warren dis- 
appeared, and as the estates of the 
Barons were formed, the right of sport- 
ing went with the tenantry. Look at 
of your early Inclosure Acts. In these 
the rights of the lord of the manor to 
the game is always asserted as a matter 
of course; but as the Inclosure Acts 
went on, whether it was by law or cus- 
tom—which was often stronger than law 
—all these assertions of right to the 
game by the lord of the manor disap- 
peared, and the right to the game was 
given to the new freeholders. So that 
in all those innumerable Inclosure Acts, 
which have been introduced in our ge- 
neration and the generation before us, 
you do not find the slightest allusion to 
the subject; but, as a matter of course, it 
was understood that a right to the game 
should belong to the proprietors of the 
soil. Well, after the Committee to which 
reference has been made reported, Inever 
myself doubted but that some legisla- 
tion on the subject was necessary ; and 
if that legislation consisted of the con- 
cession to the British farmer of the right 
of sporting by gun, I must say that, 
acting in the eas of our experience in 
this country for centuries, that right 
could not be intrusted to safer or more 
worthy hands. So far, therefore, as the 
principle of modifying our Game Laws 
in that sense is concerned, I should never 
oppose such legislation ; but it would be 
in a spirit that would rather increase 
the bonds of sympathy and union be- 
tween the owner and the occupier of the 
land. So far as the general principle 
is concerned, with regard to any re- 
striction of the freedom of contract, I 
entirely agree with my noble Friend 
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that that is a course of which we should 
never avail ourselves, except in cases 
of extreme necessity. I am not at 
all persuaded that it is impossible in 
Committee to modify that clause as my 
noble Friend suggests, but that clearly 
is a case for Committee. At the same 
time, we must not lay down, as a law 
of the Medes and Persians, that freedom- 
of contract is never by our legislation 
to be in any way interfered with. That 
would not only be an absurd propo- 
sition, but it would be one entirely con- 
trary to the legislation of this country 
for many years. There have necessarily 
been restrictions of freedom of contract 
both with reference to the labour and 
the food of the people. One of the most 
recent cases relates to a subject quite 
akin to that before us. It is only a few 
years ago that your Lordships interfered 
with freedom of contract by passing a law 
which secured compensation to tenants 
for the injury done to their property 
through the preserving of game by the 
landlords, although they were cultivating 
the soil under leases in which that privi- 
lege was secured to the landlords, and 
unlimited. That is an Act of recent 
date, which your Lordships agreed to, 
and which was an invasion of the free- 
dom of contract. I object very much to 
the legislation now proprosed, as I have 
intimated, on account of its hostile cha- 
racter. At the same time I hesitate 
very much to resist the introduction of 
this Bill, and I will endeavour very 
briefly to state to your Lordships my 
reasons for that course. I mentioned 
to your Lordships some little time ago 
my conviction—and it is a profound 
conviction—that the politics of this 
country, so far as internal affairs are 
concerned, would probably, for the next 
few years, mainly consist in an assault 
upon the Constitutional position of the 
landed interest in the system of govern- 
ment that now prevails in this country. 
That is a matter which your Lordships 
should deeply consider. It is impos- 
sible, if I am correct in my view, that 
affairs should go on between the two 
Houses of Parliament without their oc- 
casionally, and, perhaps, even frequently, 
arriving at different conclusions on such 
a subject. What is called collision with 
the other House is a frightful term; 
but if your Lordships come to that state 
of affairs with the other House of Par- 
liament, it seems to me that you will 
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have nothing to fear if the question on 
which difference occurs be one of im- 
portance, and in which the country be 
deeply interested, and if you are clear 
and just in your conclusions, and firm in 
their maintenance, I think that, in these 
circumstances, what is called collision 
may be looked upon without apprehen- 
‘sion. It is very difficult to say what are 
the questions that deeply interest this 
country at the present moment. The 
country is somewhat perplexed; but if 
I were asked to mention the two subjects 
which most occupy the thought of the 
country at the present moment, I should 
say one was the government of Ireland, 
and the other the principles upon which 
the landed property of this country 
should continue to be established. The 
other day a Bill was introduced into this 
House in which both those subjects were 
dealt with—a Bill which, if it had been 
passed, would have made a very great 
change in the condition and government 
of Ireland, and would have shaken to 
its centre the principle upon which 
landed property is now established. 
And what did your Lordships do? On 
that occasion your Lordships behaved 
in a manner which might have been 
expected from yourcharacter. You dis- 
embarrassed yourselves at once from all 
Party feeling and all Party organization, 
from all claims of political connection, 
and by a commanding majority you at 
once gave your veto to a policy which you 
believed to be injurious and even perilous 
to the State. That Bill was sent to your 
Lordships—I will not say introduced, 
and, of course, I make no reference to the 
part taken by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) and his Colleagues in 
this House—that Bill was sent to your 
Lordships in a spirit of menace and arro- 
gance. [‘‘No,no!’’] Yes; Irepeat the 
words, which are founded on expressions 
used by those who were the authoritative 
supporters of the Bill. And what was 
the result of your Lordships’ action ? 
It met with the approbation and the 
confidence of the country. I may say 
it gained your Lordships the respect 
even of Europe. Well, my Lords, I 
cannot say it is my opinion that if there 
is any difference of None between the 
two Houses of Parliament upon the 
character of our Game Laws, your Lord- 
ships would occupy a similar position to 
that your Lordships did the other day 
on the Compensation for Disturbance 
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(Ireland) Bill. Those who know your 
Lordships are aware that they are vile 
calumnies that would for a moment 
represent that you are influenced in 
your conduct even upon this subject by 
unworthy sentiments. But I must ex- 
press my opinion that if your Lordships 
oppose this Bill—if your Lordships say 
at once that you will not endeavour in 
Committee to make it a fairly prac- 
ticable piece of legislation, your Lord- 
ships will be liable to much misappre- 
hension and much misrepresentation— 
misapprehension by honest men, and 
misrepresentation by wicked men. I 
would most earnestly hope, if there are 
to be differences between the two Houses 
of Parliament, that, so far as your 
Lordships’ House is concerned, those 
differences should be upon subjects 
of great national interest. I impress 
this upon your Lordships. I have no 
object whatever, except to maintain your 
Lordships’ honour and authority. I am 
not a candidate for power. I neither 
seek to form nor to disturb Ministries. 
But I have this ambition—that I wish, 
with you, however humbly on my part, 
to defend the Constitution of our country. 
Of that Constitution, my Lords, you are 
the peculiar guardians ; and I feel confi- 
dent that if you exercise your great autho- 
rity with becoming firmness and discre- 
tion, you may defy Democrat and Dema- 
gogue, because you will be supported by 
the sympathy of the great body of the 
people. You will not have that support if 
you choose this occasion to try the rela- 
tive strength of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. It is not, in my opinion, an in- 
stance in which you would wisely exer- 
cise the authority which no one denies 
that you possess. This Bill is not a Bill 
such as I could have wished; but I 
should not be tempted by any considera- 
tions of that kind to blind myself from 
what may be, perhaps, a trap to induce 
your Lordships to take up a feeble posi- 
tion when you may be on the eve of a 
Constitutional struggle. The occasion is 
not a wise or a worthy one for your Lord- 
ships to resist the opinion of the House 
of Commons; and I would recommend 
you to allow this Bill—which I am not 
prepared to support—to go into Com- 
mittee; and in Committee, by putting 
an end to or greatly modifying that 
clause which I have attempted to de- 
scribe, and making other Amendments, 
may bring about a piece of legislation 
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adapted and adequate to the circum- 
stances and requirements of the country 
—legislation which will at least show 
that, while your Lordships are prepared 
to make all reasonable sacrifices for the 
general welfare, you are not disposed to 
enter into a contest with the other House 
of Parliament except upon a subject be- 
coming the importance of both those 
great Assemblies. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW believed that 
the measure was a sham. It professed 
in its Preamble to be for the improve- 
ment of husbandry ; whereas, in reality, 
it struck at the root of all liberty and 
freedom of contract. Those affected by 
the Bill were yearly tenants and tenants 
at will, both of whom might make terms 
with their landlords for the proper pro- 
tection of their crops. Instead of being 
for the destruction of hares and rabbits 
only it would give the tenant a right 
of sporting which he did not possess 
before. Nevertheless, he would support 
the second reading, because it was now 
looked forward to by a large number of 
that class of agriculturists who had the 
greatest claim on their Lordships’ con- 
sideratidn; but he trusted that they 
would not allow the Bill to pass in such 
a shapeastoalienate the twogreat classes 
whose interests must always be identical 
—the owners and occupiers of the soil. 

Tare Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
although he had listened to the noble 
Karl at the Table (the Earl of Redesdale) 
with much attention, he had not been 
persuaded that his arguments against 
the Bill were such as to induce him to 
vote against it. The noble Earl said it 
was an imperfect Bill; and although he 
did not, in the course of his speech, at- 
tempt to deny the existence of a griev- 
ance, the only remedy he proposed was 
that the farmer and the landlord should 
kill the game together, or that both 
should depute some one else to do so. 
If that was the better plan why had it 
not been tried before? As to what fell 
from the noble Earl, the Leader of the 
Opposition, his words could not but have 
a practical effect. He gathered from his 
speech that if it was thought desirable 
to extend the privilege of shooting, there 
was no one to whom that privilege could 
be extended with better placed confi- 
dence than to the agricultural tenant. 
That was a fair summary of the advice 
which they received from the noble 
Earl; but, unfortunately, that advice 
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had not been given hitherto—the right 
had not been extended to the agricultural 
tenant; and it was precisely because he 
had not the power of killing ground 
game that he had, through such means 
as were open to him, made a very loud 
complaint to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Then his noble Friend went on 
to say that the Bill constituted an un- 
necessary interference with the freedom 
of contract, and he had been completely 
answered by the noble Earl below him 
(the Earl of Kimberley) and the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Beaconsfield), 
to the effect that it was necessary to in- 
terfere at times with the freedom of con- 
tract ; and thatin thisinstance, in which 
it was not a question of property, but of 
amusement, the occasion was not suffi- 
cient for them to come to the conclusion 
that their Lordships should reverse the 
decision arrived at by the House of 
Commons in reference to the measure. 
It had been said that the cases of exces- 
sive preservation of ground game were 
exceptional, and he believed that to be 
so; but it was the existence of those ex- 
ceptional cases that made this Bill, or 
something like it, necessary. At the 
same time, it would not preclude private 
understandings between the landlord 
and tenant; and no doubt in many in- 
stances, they would enter into such 
agreements behind the Bill. Then the 
noble Earl further, in criticising the Bill, 
said it had come up to the House too late 
for fair discussion. That was a fault 
that he had alleged against the other 
Bills; but that was not an objection 
which had very great weight in the pre- 
sent case. The provisions of the Bill 
had been very carefully considered in the 
other House; and it would appear that 
the way in which many of the Amend- 
ments were brought forward indicated 
a desire to defeat the Bill. The object 
of the Bill was contained in the Pre- 
amble. It was to protect the capital of 
the tenant and the best interests of ag- 
riculture, and not to give sporting rights 
to tenants. When they were told that 
there was no demand for the Bill they 
should not forget that at the recent Elec- 
tion, candidates on both sides who stood 
for county constituencies joined in mak- 
ing lavish promises to the tenant farmers 
on the subject; and if the Government 
had not brought in the Bill the tenant 
farmers would have had the same right 
to find fault with them as they had with 
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the late Government on the subject of 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. He 
hoped their Lordships would not reject 
the measure; he did not say that it re- 
quire no amendment; but he believed 
that the Government would consider in 
a fair spirit whatever Amendments 
might be proposed. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
the noble Earl who had just spoken had 
expressed the opinion that if the Bill 
passed landlords and tenants would make 
agreements behind the back of the Act. 
He, for one, demurred to that proposi- 
tion. A Bill brought in by Her Majesty’s 
Government, which received the assent 
of both Houses of Parliament, would, if 
it became law, be carried out; and it 
was, he thought, an ignoble proposition 
to hold that the landowers and tenant 
farmers of the country would not stick to 
and abide by the meaning and tenour of 
the Act. The Bill was avowedly brought 
in for the benefit of the agricultural ten- 
ants, and he thought it dealt not solely 
with ground game, but with territorial 
rights. In fact, all the legislation of the 
present Government was class legislation. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill was ad- 
mittedly brought in for the benefit of the 
labouring classes. The Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill was of a 
like character for the benefit of one class, 
and the present Bill dealt with property 
of a very valuable character. He wasin 
@ position to state that in the opinion of 
those who were best qualified to judge— 
namely, the land agents of England— 
landed property which might come into 
the market for sale would, if the Bill 
passed, be enormously depreciated in 
value. A paternal and affectionate 
Government, however, had become in- 
terested in the welfare of the agricultural 
tenants, and were anxious to give them 
a return for favours received, and make 
them a gift for something indefinite 
which they hoped hereafter to receive 
from them. They said to the tenant 
farmers of the country—‘‘A Liberal 
Government has determined to consider 
your condition ; they are deeply touched 
by the position in which the act of God 
has placed you. You have had the ad- 
vantage of six years of the Government 
of your friends, but no Malt Tax was re- 
pealed by them; you have suffered great 
calamities, but no remedial measures 
were proposed in your behalf by them. 
We come forward now, we repeal the 
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Malt Tax, and we give you a territorial 
right upon your farms.” If anything 
was likely to prolong the sway of the 
Government, it was the bountiful way in 
which they had treated the tenant far- 
mer class. But there would be a here- 
after. The Malt Tax might not prove 
to be a valuable concession ; this Bill, 
from the description given, was not 
likely to be of the slightest good. It 
was said the tenant was to have the 
right of shooting over the landlord’s 
property, and to employ any number of 
people, respectable or degraded, in shoot- 
ing ground game, which was to be pro- 
lific enough for amusement, but not for 
the destruction of the crops. But if the 
Preamble of the Bill was to be consist- 
ently carried out, the occupier would not 
be tempted to preserve game enough to 
afford amusement. If he had had to 
propose a measure in the interests of 
good husbandry, he would have said 
that the tenant might snare hares at cer- 
tain times, and kill rabbits in any way 
at all times, but not by guns; and a Bill 
of that kind would have been perfectly 
innocent, and would not have contravened 
the wishes of their Lordships, most 
of whom now carried out on their estates 
the principle which he advocated. Where 
was all the alleged injury done by 
ground game? He never heard of any 
complaints in the county of Cambridge, 
because the landlords invariably fell in 
with the wishes of the tenants, who, 
therefore, did not feel the need for any 
legislation. And did not the landlords 
in other game counties act in a similar 
manner? <A cry and an agitation had 
been got up, and the tenants would hail 
with acclamation a Bill of this kind; but 
if it had not been brought in they would 
not have asked for it. If it was to work 
mischief between landlords and them- 
selves, they had the good sense tou know 
that instead of being beneficial it would 
be quite the contrary. With good ten- 
ants and good landlords, estates were in- 
variably well managed, and would con- 
tinue to be; a bad tenant might remain 
under a good landlord, but a bad land- 
lord would say to a tenant who proposed 
to act on the principles of this Bill— 
‘You won’t stop here.” It was ad- 
mitted that a good understanding was 
favourable to good husbandry, which 
was promoted by leases; but this Bill 
would prevent leases. He warned their 
Lordships that the country gentry would 
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not live on their property if they were de- 
prived of their sporting rights. The Pre- 
sident of the Council was a good hunting 
man; and he asked the noble Earl whe- 
ther, if he could not enjoy the foxhunt- 
ing at Pytehley, he would not say— 
‘“‘ The climate of this country in the win- 
ter is detestable; I shall go abroad.” 
But they were going by this Bill to de- 
prive the small country gentry, who lived 
upon their property 10 or 11 months in 
the year, of the only sport that they could 
enjoy. It was one of those measures 
which would be followed by others of a 
more severe character. The late Prime 
Minister had advised the House not to 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill, and he (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
would follow the noble Earl’s advice, re- 
serving his vote to aid in the amend- 
ment of the Bill in Committee; because 
he believed it would, as it stood at pre- 
sent, break up the good feeling which 
had hitherto existed between landlord 
and tenant, without in any sense pro- 
moting good husbandry. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL said, that if 
it had not been for some observations 
which fell from the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees (The Earl 
of Redesdale) he would have been 
content to leave the advocacy of the 
Bill to the very clear, temperate, and 
business-like speech of his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
With regard to the speech of the noble 
Earl opposite, who led the Conservative 
Party, he had little or nothing to say. 
The noble Earl had treated the House 
to some of that brilliant ‘‘ chaff,’’ which 
with him was sometimes merely the 
decoration of very weighty and saga- 
cious counsels, and he would not spend 
the time of the House by making any 
carping observations on a speech with 
much of which he himself agreed, and 
the wisdom of which he thought would 
be recognized in the country. He wished 
to say, however, with regard to the Chair- 
man of Committees, that he understood it 
was one of the Rules of Debate in their 
Lordships’ House not to impute unworthy 
motives to their opponents ; and he very 
much regretted that the noble Lord 
should have.committed a breach of that 
Rule which was not more due to good 
sense than it wasto courtesy. The noble 
Earl said, among other things, that the 
real motive of the Government was not 
to protect agricultural interests, but to 
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give a blow to the landed interest. He 
(the Duke of Argyll) protested against 
that accusation as entirely unjust and 
unfounded. He was not surprised at it, 
however, as coming from the noble Earl, 
who at one time made a charge against 
his own Party, when they brought in a 
Bill for the abolition of the Law of Hy- 
pothec. The abolition of hypothec was 
for many years objected to by Conserva- 
tives; but the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Beaconsfield), in that magnifi- 
cent course of educating his Party, which 
was productive of such eminent advan- 
tages to the country, ultimately induced 
them to believe that the measure would 
not be injurious to the nation. In that 
he agreed with the late Prime Minister ; 
but the noble Earl (the Earl of Redes- 
dale) adhered to his antiquated opi- 
nions with the utmost good faith, and 
accused the late Government of bringing 
in the Bill just before the General Elec- 
tion for electioneering purposes. He 
reminded their Lordships of this, for 
the purpose of showing the fairness that 
was to be expected from the noble Karl 
when the present Government brought 
in a measure of which he happened to 
disapprove. On this subject his own 
conviction was that some measure was 
inevitable under the circumstances in 
which they were placed. It was now 
rather more than 30 years since the 
farming interest of this country was first 
subjected to what the noble Earl, the 
Leader of the Conservative Party, would 
call unrestricted competition. During 
that time he did not know that Free 
Trade had acted injuriously to agricul- 
tural interests. It gave an enormous 
impetus to trade, and that reacted upon 
agriculture ; so that in the history of 
the country there had been no such 
rapid increase in the value of land as in 
the last 34 or 35 years. But it would 
now almost appear as if the results of 
unlimited competition in foreign food 
were beginning for the first time to be 
felt in this country. This might be at- 
tributable to many causes. First, stood 
the enormous development of the carry- 
ing trade in America and between us 
and in America. When he visited that 
country last year he observed from some 
heights around Niagara the magnificent 
extent of corn-bearing country far as the 
eye could reach ; and when he was told by 
some Canadian friends that far beyond 
the horizon there were hundreds and 
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hundreds of miles even still more adapted 
for corn growing than the country round 
Niagara and Ontario, he became for the 
first time impressed with the reality of 
the risks which would unquestionably 
beset British agriculture unless every 
unnecessary impediment to good hus- 
bandry were removed. Coincident with 
the first cause he had mentioned there 
had been three or four most disastrous 
years, and no one would deny that those 
causes combined had had a most depres- 
sing effect on the spirits of agriculturists. 
There were some districts, no doubt, 
where the rental had hardly been af- 
fected; but there were others where a 
farm would hardly be taken, and where 
there was no prospect of a fair rental. 
He was not at all despairing of British 
agriculture, and he did not mean to in- 
crease what he believed was, to some 
extent, a panic with regard to future 
prospects; but this he would say—that 
if British agriculture was to recover the 
prosperity which it once had, it must de- 
pend upon more careful and thrifty cul- 
tivation, and, above all, upon the re- 
moval of all unnecessary elements of 
uncertainty in the cultivation of the soil. 
No one could deny that the unlimited 
increase of ground game was, in many 
cases, an insuperable element of uncer- 
tainty in the management of farms. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) 
was better acquainted with the game 
counties than he was, and he had stated 
that he knew cases in which the game 
had destroyed the crops. No one could 
deny that the unlimited increase of 
hares and rabbits was at all times inju- 
rious to agriculture, and might be car- 
ried to such an extent as to be abso- 
lutely incompatible with success. It 
might be perfectly true that the great 
majority of their Lordships did not over- 
preserve game; but the matter was un- 
deniably an element of uncertainty. One 
man might preserve more, his successor 
less. One man might preserve more one 
year, and less another; but there was 
always the element of uncertainty. The 
noble Earl opposite evidently referred 
to an Act passed by their Lordships, he 
believed, unanimously, three or four 
years ago, with respect to game in Scot- 
land. It was called M‘Lagan’s Act. 
The history of that Act was curious, as 
an illustration of the difficulty of deal- 
ing with this subject. By the Common 
Law of Scotland, the tenant had always 
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an absolute right of compensation for 
any damage done to his crops beyond 
that which he contemplated at the be- 
ginning of the lease. But the power to 
prove the damage hardly existed. No- 
thing was more difficult. A great num- 
ber of witnesses might be examined, and 
very different opinions might be given. 
One man would say there had been a 
great increase, another that the increase 
had not been great. It was always 
argued by the landlords that the damage 
done had been considered in the rent; 
but the answer of the farmers was that 
they did not anticipate, and could not 
safely calculate, the amount of game 
which might be preserved upon the 
farm. Mr. M‘Lagan’s Act was intro- 
duced as an answer to those arguments. 
The Legislature stepped in and said 
that landlords and tenants must make a 
bargain at the beginning of their leases, 
tenants specifying the damage on which 
they calculated, and it being the absolute 
law of Scotland that they had a right to 
compensation for the amount of damage 
that was done beyond that specified in 
the lease. He was afraid that although 
the Act was very fair in theory, the whole 
of the machinery for the assessment of 
damage was so complicated that it was 
quite probable ill-will and ill-feeling 
were occasioned between landlord and 
tenant in consequence; and certain it 
was that the passing of Mr. M‘Lagan’s 
Act had not reconciled farmers to the 
uncertainty which existed with regard 
to the preservation of game. To remedy 
the evils which were universally deplored 
various proposals had been made. At 
one time he was rather disposed to with- 
draw hares and rabbits from the game 
list; but on further consideration he 
thought that would involve a greater 
invasion of the rights of property, and 
that the measure now proposed was the 
better one. In the speech of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) there was 
pretty fair evidence that, in his opinion, 
some such solution was desirable. The 
noble Earl did not throw over altogether 
the principle of freedom of contract; but 
he declared he did not consider him- 
self bound by that principle with regard 
to this question, and he quoted M‘Lagan’s 
Act as an instance of its invasion. He 
(the Duke of Argyll) was quite ready to 
admit that a great many of the measures 
which had been passed limiting freedom 
of contract did not stand on all-fours 
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with this particular Bill. For instance, 
the Factory Acts, on which the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
took so distinguished a part, stood upon 
a principle essentially different—they 
were Acts for the preservation of the lives 
or health of millions and_had not been 
passed for commercial purposes. But 
there was an Act quoted by his noble 
Friend which involved the principle con- 
tained in this Bill, and that was the 
Truck Act. Inthat case, when two men 
contracted for wages those wages were 
not allowed to be paid in kind. Why, 
because there was such an element of 
uncertainty in the bargain that a man 
would not know whether he got his 
wages or not. It was strictly within 
the functions of Parliament to provide 
that in any bargain made between two 
persons they should understand what 
they were about. Let them apply that 
principle to agricultural leases. All that 
this Bill said to the landlord was—‘‘ If 
you let your land for agricultural pur- 
poses you must let it with all those inci- 
dents which are absolutely necessary for 
successful agriculture.’ He could not 
see that that was unreasonable. He 
thought it as defensible an interference 
with the principle of freedom of contract 
as any which had preceded it. Their 
Lordships had recently consented to in- 
terference with that principle. Was the 
majority of the House aware of the na- 
ture of a clause which, on the recom- 
mendation of the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns)—whose absence on the 
present occasion was very significant— 
had been introduced into a Bill during 
the present Session of Parliament ? The 
Bill had been passed and had gone down 
to the House of Commons, and the clause 
to which he referred would strike much 
at the continuance of the territorial aris- 
tocracy. The clause was passed with- 
out one word of opposition, except from 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Bath), so that the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Redesdale), in objecting to the pre- 
sent Bill, while he did not object to that 
clause, was straining at a gnat while he 
had swallowed acamel. He might now 
say a word or two as to the probable 
consequences of the Bill, one of which, 
he held, would be an increase in the 
value of land. Game had a definite 
value, and in that respect partook of 
the nature of property. If a farmer 
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ing was reserved, it was clear that when 
he had a certain right of protecting his 
crops from destruction he would not only 
be disposed to pay, but would also be 
able to pay a better rent. In the in- 
terests of all parties concerned, and of 
the agriculture of the country, the best 
plan was to divide the game between 
the landlord andthetenant. To do that 
was the whole object of the Bill. With 
regard to the understandings as to which 
the noble Earl opposite had uttered 
some very severe sentences, although 
under the Bill they would not be enforce- 
able at law, the Bill would not prevent 
arrangements that rested on mutual in- 
terest. His noble Friend had rightly 
stated that the effect of the Bill would 
be to leave landlords and tenants to 
to come to such mutual agreements. 
Indeed, considering how much injury 
the two parties were capable of inflicting 
on one another, it would be seen that 
considerable pressure was put upon them 
by the Bill to make agreements based on 
the interests of both. He confidently ex- 
pected that, while the over-preservation 
of game would be done away with, a 
sufficient and moderate stock would al- 
ways be maintained, and that the farmers 
would in future feel that the safety of 
their crops wasassured. He repudiated 
the motive that had been attributed to 
the Government in bringing in the Bill, 
and justified their conduct on the ground 
that, to use a well-known Parliamentary 
phrase, something had to be done. In 
the opinion of the Government, the best 
policy was to give to both landlord and 
tenant a joint interest in the ground 
game. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that this Bill had been very fortu- 
nate in having been brought before the 
House by his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. His noble 
Friend, however, laboured under the 
disadvantage of knowing too much on 
the subject; and he was too candid and 
unable to resort to that misrepresenta- 
tion without which this Bill could not be 
advocated. The misrepresentation by 
which the Bill had been supported ‘‘else- 
where” was not necessarily wilful mis- 
representation ; indeed, good and effec- 
tive misrepresentation was only possible 
where it was the result of ignorance— 
such as the statement that had been 
made that taking a rabbit was punished 
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two hares ate as much asa sheep. With 
this exaggeration they would be told in 
another Session that one hare ate as 
much as two sheep. On the other hand, 
his noble Friend had the advantage of 
being a Norfolk man, and was better 
able to support this Bill from knowing 
how his neighbours had been guilty of 
over-preservation of game. But this 
excessive preservation was a reason for 
having brought the penalty not on the 
whole country, but on those who had 
offended, by a Bill giving heavy com- 
pensation for damages. He, for his 
part, and all the Peers with whom he 
had had private conversation on the sub- 
ject, were quite independent on this sub- 
ject, and were not speaking as interested 
persons; but if they spoke warmly, it 
was because they were better acquainted 
with the subject than others who had 
supported the Bill. And he thought 
that the Peers were rather more open to 
the complaint that they did not suffi- 
ciently bear in mind the case and the re- 
quirements of country gentlemen with 
small estates. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted an objectionable 
method in the case of this Bill, and also 
of the Burials Bill, of introducing them, 
and then pausing and hesitating with 
them, leading people—as with this Bill 
early in July—to suppose it was to be 
dropped. The consequence was that 
Petitions were not prepared against it, 
as might have been easily done. This 
Bill, he knew, had already affected and 
diminished the value of land, andit was 
of the nature of confiscation. Not long 
since some complaint had been made 
about the appointment of M. Challemel- 
Lacour as French Ambassador; but as 
the rule was to select a person most 
acceptable to the Government to which 
he was accredited, what was called a 
grata persona, M. Blanqui would have 
been the most suitable person for the 
French Government to have chosen. 
Lorp CARINGTON said, that he 
should not have ventured to address 
their Lordships’ House did he not feel 
it his duty, as Vice Chairman of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, to ex- 
press the approval of the Bill by that 
important Body, and its satisfaction that 
this measure had been brought forward. 
At the same time, great alarm had been 
shown by country gentlemen as to the 
results if this Bill became law; and, as 
an illustration, he might quote a portion 
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of the speech made by Mr. Lane-Fox, of 
Bramham, which seemed to convey their 
unreasonable fears. Mr. Fox was re- 
ported to have said— 

“The Hares and Rabbits Bill ought to be 
called the Hares, Rabbits, and Landlords Bill, 
because it was intended to destroy all three. 
The effect would be that all young men would 
take to the gun, become poachers and tres- 
passers, ending in brandy and water and ruin. 
The landlord was left without any amusement 
—no fox-hunting, no shooting. What was he 
todo? He turned away his gamekeepers, shut 
up his house, and went to London or Paris.”’ 

It was not necessary to repudiate the 
idea that, even if English country gen- 
tlemen lost the whole of their sportin 
rights, they would be induced to shrink 
from their duties and responsibilities ; 
and, besides, in answer to the argument 
that this Bill would effectually destroy 
the national sport of fox-hunting, did 
not an absentee landlord who let his 
shooting to a stranger destroy more sport 
in a hunting county than any number 
of farmers who kept down hares and 
rabbits? Ground game had enormously 
increased within the last 40 years, as 
might beseen by looking back to January, 
1845, in which year the Queen honoured 
the Duke of Buckingham with a visit at 
Stowe. The Duke, who was celebrated 
for his princely munificence, might pre- 
sumably be supposed to have wished to 
afford the Consort of his Queen a good 
day’s sport. The result of a battue was 
a total of 200 hares, 100 pheasants, and 
asnipe. His Royal Highness shot 29 
pheasants and the snipe—leaving to the 
other guns 86 hares and 71 pheasants. 
So extraordinary was this shooting 
considered, only 35 years ago, that 
it formed the centre cartoon of the 
next week’s Punch. He believed 
this Bill would give confidence to 
farmers. It would do away with the 
possibility of keepers preserving rabbits 
for their own benefit; it would put an 
end to the agitation for the abolition of 
the Game Laws; and as this measure 
was generally considered by the country 
as a just one, in the interest of hundreds 
upon hundreds of occupiers of land, he 
most earnestly hoped their Lordships 
would agree to its being read a second 
time. 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
this Bill was unquestionably a very dis- 
agreeable Bill, and he, for one, thought 
that it was, in principle, a very perilous 
Bill. At the same time he was not dis- 
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posed to refuse it a second reading. On 
the contrary, he thought it desirable that 
it should go into Committee in order, if 
possible, to receive amendment. It was 
an undoubted infringement of freedom 
of contract, and he could not but observe 
the reckless and wanton way in which 
the Government took up, and threw 
broadcast over the country, principles 
which, if carried to their full issue, must 
subvert the order of things under which 
we lived. The noble Duke mentioned 
the Truck Act as a violation of the 
principle of freedom of contract; but 
between that measure and the present 
one there was really no analogy what- 
ever. The poor people whom the Truck 
Act was designed to benefit were unable 
to help themselves; but no one could 
pretend that the farmers were in that 
position. Whatever might have been 
their condition some years ago, they 
were now men of education, position, 
and capital. In the present state of 
things, and for some time to come, the 
tenant farmers would stand in a better 
position to make bargains than land- 
lordsthemselves. But since this Bill had 
been introduced, matters had assumed 
a more serious character. At that time 
there was no great demand for such a 
measure. Government had rather forced 
the measure on the farmers than the 
farmers on the Government, and in 
taking that step they should have well 
weighed the consequences of setting 
afloat ideas and principles which might 
have the effect of breaking up the foun- 
dations of society. But Government 
having then taken upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of the measure sanctioned 
by Parliament, the farmers had drank 
it in like mother’s milk; and they who 
were before indifferent, had now come 
to regard this Bill as a panacea for all 
their evils. It behoved their Lordships 
to take that circumstance into considera- 
tion, as also the fact that the course 
which the Government proposed to take 
to remedy the undoubted grievances of 
farmers was, if not the wisest course, 
at all events, the only one before the 
House. On the whole, landlords and 
tenants, he believed, had been on fairly 
good terms with each other. During the 
30 years he had been a landed proprietor 
there had never been a shadow of differ- 
ence between him and his tenants, as he, 
following the example of his father, left 
to them the ground game, but reserved 
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the winged game in the fields to himself, 
giving, however, after the first fortnight, 
an equal privilege to the tenant It was, 
however, a different thing to act volun- 
tarily in the matter and to be compelled 
to it by Act of Parliament. With regard 
to a remark which had been made by 
the noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
Hardwicke), he should shrink with 
horror from having it announced to the 
country at large, to the tenant farmers 
and labourers, that the landed gentry 
were to be kept on their estates solely 
for amusement, and not for the great 
and crying duties intrusted to them in 
the improvement of their property, and 
in the elevation of those an ived upon 
it. There were only a few landowners 
who were guilty of over-preservation ; 
but it had entailed serious evils on the 
country, and criminals they might be 
called, if the expression were founded on 
the criminal Returns of the country. The 
practice, too, of letting the shooting to 
strangers over the lands of the occupy- 
ing tenants, had given much, and wali 
founded, offence. These matters had 
gone deeply into the hearts of the far- 
mers, and required being dealt with. 
He was quite satisfied that the measure 
was not a good one; but it was the only 
one before them, and it had, moreover, 
passed through the other House without 
a Division on the second reading. They 
were left the choice of two evils—that of 
rejecting the Bill or of accepting it, im- 
perfect as it was; and, as he firmly be- 
lieved that the worst of the two evils 
would be to reject it, he would support 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, in 
regard to the point of freedom of con- 
tract, that when the Legislature passed 
@ measure upon grounds of public policy 
which it thought it important to secure 
from being defeated, then it had been 
the constant course of the Legislature 
to provide, that no contracts or private 
agreements, which might militate against 
that policy should have any force or 
effectin law. The Bill before the House 
was founded upon a particular view of 
public policy. That view was either 
sound, or it was not. The policy was, 
that the occupier of land should always 
have it in his power to prevent the mis- 
chief of an excessive increase of ground 
game, The demand for such a. Bill 
from Scotland, at all events, was most 
general and urgent. From England it 
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was not slight. There was an:admitted 
evil. The Government had come to the 
conclusion that an excessive increase of 
ground game, to the injury of the culti- 
vators of the soil, was an evil which 
public policy ought to prevent, and the 
Leader of the Opposition had admitted 
that some legislation on this subject was 
inevitable ; but no such legislation was 
possible without an interference with 
freedom of contract. To pass a measure 
on this subject, and allow it to be set 
aside by all sorts of arrangements, would 
be mere child’s play, and would leave 
the law, in effect, exactly as it now stood. 
If there was any occasion fer any such 
legislation at all, it must be of a com- 
pulsory character. 

Lorp DENMAN, amid continuous 
cries of ‘‘ Divide,” said, that this Bill 
would put it into the power of any tenant 
of a small patch of land to destroy even 
the few hares that were required for the 
health of the grinders of Sheffield who 
ran on foot with harriers. [Jnterrup- 
tion.| He declared that this clamour 
was an insult to the people of Sheffield 
—namely, such of the people of Sheffield 
who ran on foot with harriers over the 
hills of the High Peak. Turning to the 
Liberal Benches, he said—‘‘ When you 
pace the Irish Church Bill I told you 

would fight any one of you, and I say 
so now.” If the noble Lord will divide, 
I will ‘tell’ with him even though we 
have besides us no one to “ tell.” 


On Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion?” Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 68; Not-Contents 20: Ma- 
jority 48. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Shaftesbury, E. 
eellor.) Spencer, E, 
Stanhope, E. 
Richmond, D. 


Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Saint Albans, D. E 
Somerset, D. 
Westminster, D. 


Sydney, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Camperdown, E, Sherbrooke, V. 
Chichester, E. 


Derby, E. Aberdare, L. 

Devon, E. Airey, L. 

Fortescue, E. Auckland, L. 
Granville, E. Aveland, L. 
Kimberley, E. Belper, L. 

Lucan, E. Blachford, L. 

Morley, E. Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and 
Mount Edgcumbe, E. Orrery.) Samet 
Northbrook, E. Brabourne, L. 

Onslow, E. Braye, L. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Breadalbane, L. (#. Lismore, L. (V. Lis. 
Breadalbane.) more.) 

Carew, L. Methuen, L. 

Carrington, L. Moncreiff, L. 

Clermont, L. Monson, L. [TZeller.] 

Coleridge, L. O’ Hagan, L. 

Congleton, L. Sandhurst, L. 

Dormer, L. Saye and Sele, L. 

Elgin, L. (£. Elgin and Skene, L.  (£. Fife.) 
Kincardine.) Strafford, L. (V. En- 

Emly, L. Jel.) 

Ettrick, L. (Z. Napier.) Sudeley, L. 

Gwydir, L. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar. 

Hanmer, L. gyll.) 


Templemore, L, 


Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) 
Tyrone, L.( M. Water- 


Hatherley, L. 


Kenmare, L. (EZ. Ken- __ ford.) 
mare.) Vernon, L. 
Lawrence, L. Waveney, L. 
Leconfield, L. Wolverton, L. 
Leigh, L. Wrottesley, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Bristol, M. Fitzhardinge, L. 
Foley, L. 
Feversham, E. Forester, L. 
Mount Cashell, E. Lilford, L. 
Poulett, E. Oranmore and Browne, 
Redesdale, E. [Teller.] _ L. 
Tankerville, E. Saltoun, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Bolingbroke and St. [ Teller.] 
John, V. Strathnairn, L. 


Strathspey, L. (Z. Sea- 
Byron, L. field.’ 
Carleton, L. (Z. Shan- Willoughby de Broke, 
non.) L. 
Denman, L, 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly; and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU CAMPAIGN 
—THE ISANDLANA DISASTER. 
POSTPONEMENT OF NOTICE. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN, who had on 
the Paper a Notice 

“To call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to Lord Chelmsford’s statement in the 
House on the evening of the 19th August 1880, 
as compared with his despatch dated Pieter- 
maritzburg, 27th January 1879, on the Isand- 
lana disaster; and to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to place on the Table of the House 
further papers on the question if they are in 
possession of information differing from the de- 
spatch quoted, together with a map (with pro- 
per scale of distances) of the ground on which 
the Headquarter Camp was pitched, and of the 
hills above and near it; and to submit certain 
mistakes in the operations in Zululand: And 
also to move for a Return of the ages and 
length of service of the soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the 1st and 2nd Battalion 
of the 24th Regiment,’ 


—intimated his desire to postpone bring- 
ing the matter forward, 
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Lorpv CHELMSFORD protested 
against the postponement for the second 
time of this subject, without any reason 
whatever so far as he was aware. The 
matter was one affecting him personally; 
and he was most anxious that the dis- 
cussion, which he was sure must be 
distasteful to their Lordships, should 
proceed without further delay. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the case 
did not appear to be so strong as to de- 
tain their Lordships, most of them hav- 
ing already left the House after the very 
interesting and exhaustive debate which 
had just concluded. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he had 
postponed his Notice because he found 
the House so thin. He would certainly 
bring on the subject on Thursday. 

Lorp DENMAN urged that the de- 
bate should go on, so that the facts 
might be presented to the country. 


House adjourned at half past Hight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a 

quarter before Five 

o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 30th August, 1880. 


MIN UTES. |—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civiz Service Estimates—Class III.— 
Law anv Justice, Vote 33; Class V.— 
ConontaL, ConsuLAR, AND OTHER ForeEIGN 
Services, Vote 3; Crvim Services—Reve- 
NUE DEPARTMENTS, Votes 1 to 5; Navy Estt- 
MATES, Votes 15 to 19. 

Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund, £13,614,207. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Mulkear Drain- 
age District [319]; Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy (Ireland) [219], debate adjourned. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Regis- 
tration of Voters (Ireland) [140]; Irish 
(Relief of Distress) Loans Amendment * [317], 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—~ oOo 


TRELAND—RELIEF OF DISTRESS— 
RELIEF WORK IN TYRAWLEY. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What was the amount of 
money for relief works presented for at 
the baronial sessions held in the baronies 
of Gallen, Carra, and Tyrawley respec- 
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tively, at the sessions held in those 
baronies last month; if he could state 
how much of the said amount has been 
sanctioned for each barony; and, whe- 
ther, should the works not be pro- 
ceeded with immediately, he is in a 
position to state that the Board of 
Works wiil sanction them as soon as the 
work of the harvest is over? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The amount 
presented and voted at the baronial ses- 
sions in the three baronies named by 
the hon. Member was £12,600 odd. 
That expenditure was not authorized by 
the Board of Works and the Local Go- 
vernment Board, as they did not think 
it desirable to interfere with the harvest. 
Whether those authorities will sanction 
them afterwards must depend on the 
state of employment at the time. 


NAVY—ARTILLERY—MEN-OF-WARS’ 
BOATS. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether experiments 
which have lately been carried on at 
Portsmouth show that boats supplied to 
men-of-war are not capable of standing 
the concussion caused by the firing of 
very heavy guns; and what do the Ad- 
miralty propose to do in the matter? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I suppose 
the hon. and gallant Member refers to 
the recent trial of the heavy guns of the 
Neptune. It was thought probable that 
the concussion of the guns would injure 
the boats of this vessel, and a trial was 
made on this point with an old boat. It 
was found that when placed within a 
certain distance of the line of fire of the 
guns considerable damage was done to 
the boat, but that it was quite possible 
to place it a position where no damage 
could result, and orders have been given 
accordingly with reference to the boats of 
this vessel. 


FISH MARKETS (METROPOLIS)— 
CONDEMNED FISH. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that during the 
month of July last the Fishmongers’ 
Company ordered the destruction of 
more than ninety tons of fish as being 
unfit for human food ; that this loss was 
mainly due to the utter inadequacy of 
the fish market accommodation in 
London ; whether he is aware that such 
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inadequacy arises from the fact that no 
new market can be established within 
seven miles of the City of London with- 
out the consent of the Corporation of 
London, and that the Corporation claim 
to prevent, and have repeatedly pre- 
vented, such establishment ; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that this 
claim is founded upon charters granted 
at a time when the limits of the Metro- 
polis were co-terminous with the City, 
the Government are prepared to advise 
the cancellation of such charters and 
to support any measure introduced by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
other responsible authority or persons, 
for the establishment in London of 
markets for the people ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: Of the con- 
demned fish mentioned by the hon. 
Member, 75 tons came by land carriage, 
which fish is much more liable to be 
spoiled than that brought by sea. The 
remaining 18 tons were brought to 
market by water carriage, and of this 
quantity 12 tons were taken from a 
vessel which had lost her ice. It is 
stated that the bad condition of the fish 
was in no way due to the inadequacy of 
accommodation in Billingsgate Market 
—which, I am informed by the Oor- 
poration of the City of London, would 
suffice for double the quantity of fish 
now coming into London for wholesale 
purposes—but simply to the heat of the 
weather and to the large catch of fish 
which occurs in the month of July, and 
which, not finding a ready market, soon 
becomes stale and unfit for food. On 
the other hand, it appears to me to be 
quite possible that greater facilities of 
market might enable a greater sale, and 
an earlier and readier distribution of the 
fish. Increased quantities of fish are 
now being brought to Billingsgate by 
sea, and a large class of specially-built 
steam vessels has been, and is in the 
course of being, constructed for the pur- 
poses of this trade. As regards the 
chartered rights of the Corporation, 
which have been, in certain respects, 
expressly confirmed by the Metropolitan 
Market Act, 1857, the Corporation main- 
tain that they have not been exercised 
so nececoae to the inhabitants of the 

etropolis ; and they deny that they de- 
sire to prevent the establishment of new 
markets when really required. The Se- 
eretary of State will, of course, be glad 
to consider well-founded representations 


Mr. Firth 
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on the subject. The question will cer- 
tainly arise when the Bill of the hon. 
Member himself, which has been before 
the House this Session, comes to be 
seriously discussed. 


THE NEW MINT—PURCHASE OF SITE, 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasurer, whether, having 
regard to the fact that in 1871 this 
House declined to sanction the purchase 
of a site for the Mint on the Thames 
Embankment at an estimated cost of 
£80,000, the Government still propose 
to facilitate the passing of the City 
Lands (Thames Embankment) Bill, the 
chief object of which is to acquire a 
site in the same place for £254,475; 
and, whether, having regard to the fact 
that when the present negotiations for 
purchase were initiated a pledge was 
given to the House that no binding step 
in such purchase should be taken without 
an opportunity being afforded for the 
fullest Parliamentary discussion, Her 
Majesty’s Government can afford such 
opportunity at this period of the Ses- 
sion ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
In reply to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, I have to state, as I have already 
done, that the Government felt itself 
bound by the acts of its Predecessors to 
facilitate, as far as possible, the passing 
of the City Lands Bill, as it was upon 
their suggestion that the value of the 
proposed site fora new Mint upon the 
Thames Embankment, along with that 
of the old Bankruptcy Court in Basing- 
hall Street, was submitted to arbitration. 
The Bill simply authorizes the sale and 
acquisition of the site, and in no way 
commits Parliament to its purchase. 
It would, of course, be impossible at the 
end of the Session to afford a proper 
opportunity for the full discussion which 
should take place before Parliament 
sanctions the purchase of the proposed 
site; and therefore, as I stated on a 
previous occasion, the Goyernment at 
once determined not to ask during the 
present Session for a Vote of the sum 
that would be required to effect the 
purchase. I see, however, that the Bill 
appears on the list of Public Bills this 
morning as having been dropped; and 
although I am informed that it is in- 
tended to place it upon the Paper again, 
I ean conceive of no useful purpose that 
would be answered by doing so now. 




















THE NATIONAL DEBT — RETURN. 4ru 
APRIL, 1879— VALUATION OF TER- 
MINABLE ANNUITIES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he would explain 
why, in the Annual National Debt Return 
made pursuant to the order of this 
House, dated 4th April, 1879, the valua- 
tion of terminable annuities differs from 
that given in the Finance Accounts ; and 
if he could further explain why the 
£2,000,000 lent to India without interest 
is deducted as a good asset from the 
National Debt, when, in point of fact, 
it has been stated by the Secretary of 
State for India that there is a great 
deficit in Indian Finance, and conse- 
quently little hope of repayment of that 
£2,000,000 ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The National Debt Return, dated April 
4, 1879, was moved for by a private Mem- 
ber, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard), and he desired the valuation 
of the Terminable Annuities to be made 
upen the assumption that interest is at 
the rate of 3 per cent. The Finance 
Accounts give the valuation adopted by 
the Government, which assumes 3} as 
the rate of interest. That is the cause 
of difference between the two accounts. 
Private Members obtain Returns framed 
in accordance with their own views; and 
I am afraid that these Returns will fre- 
quently be found in a conflict 
with the former Official Returns, for 
which the Government is responsible. 
As regards the second part of the Ques- 
tion, the law as it now stands makes 
India responsible for the £2,000,000 
loan, and it must therefore appear as an 
asset, until the Government shall have 
made a proposal affecting it. The ac- 
count is the account of the National 
Debt as it stood on the 31st of March 
last, when there was no intention, ex- 
pressed or implied, of remitting the debt. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. LITTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will give directions to the 
Board of Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land), to take steps to enable them to 
make a Return in their annual Report 
(1), specifying the names of the mana- 
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the number of pupils who presented 
themselves for examination from each 
School in the several grades; distin- 
guishing those over age, those under 15 
years of age, and those under 14 years 
of age; and (2), Particulars of the 
several Schools inspected, so as to secure 
accuracy ofreturnsas regards attendance, 
and a due observance of the Conscience 
Clause ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am afraid 
I cannot give a definite Answer to my 
hon. Friend. I find there are objections 
made by the Board to the Returns, 
which would be of no real advantage to 
the schools which would be put in com- 
petion with one another. the hon. 
Member asks the Question early next 
Session I may be able to give him a 
more satisfactory Answer. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE MURDER OF 
MESSRS. CADENHEAD AND CARTER. 


Eart PEROY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any, and if any, what steps had been 
taken to inquire into the circumstances 
attending the murder in South Africa 
of Messrs. Cadenhead and Carter, while 
travelling under the protection of letters 
addressed to all persons of influence in 
the region traversed by them both from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and from H.M. 
Consul, Dr. Kirk? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Messrs. 
Cadenhead and Oarter were employed 
bythe Belgian International Association ; 
but Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General at Zanzibar, was in- 
structed by the Foreign Office to render 
all assistance in his power to the expe- 
ditions sent out by the Society, and he 
has done so; but he was not able to 
insure protection or safety to these gen- 
tlemen or to any other British subjects 
travelling among the savage tribes in 
the interior of Africa. Dr. Kirk has 
reported by telegraph that the Sultan 
of Zanzibar has sent a force to the scene 
of the murder, under the command of 
Lieutenant Mathews, R.N., an officer 
who has been allowed to take temporary 
service with His Highness. Dr. Kirk 
will, without doubt, endeavour to obtain 
the fullest information respecting the 
unfortunate occurrence; but, as far as 
it is known, the territory where the 
murder took place is not under the 
authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 





gers or head masters of each School; 
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HOUSE.OF COMMONS--REFRESHMENTS 
FOR STRANGERS. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether during the Recess he will 
make arrangements to provide a refresh- 
ment bar for visitors to the Speaker’s 
Gallery and other strangers, so as to 
reserve the present one for the use of 
Members only? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, the First Commissioner of 
Works, would, in the Recess, consider 
that matter. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN hoped that 
during the Recess the arrangements for 
providing refreshments for the Ladies’ 
Gallery would also be improved. 


IRELAND—LOANS TO HARBOUR 
BOARDS. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he is prepared to 
grant loans to all harbour boards situated 
in scheduled districts in Ireland at 4 per 
cent, and on the same terms as he has 
granted loans to the harbour authorities 
at Galway and elsewhere ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
With respect to the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to state that the loans 
for Galway and Sligo Harbours referred 
to in it were loans made on exceptional 
terms, on account of their being partly 
in the nature of relief work, provided 
for giving employment to the poor in 
the distressed districts. The conditions 
under which those loans were made could 
not apply in other districts; and I can- 
not hold out any hope of loans for the 
purposes named on exceptional terms. 
Any application for loans for such a 
purpose will be considered on its merits. 


INDIA—DESPATCHES AND PAPERS. 


Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
If the Despatch to India, dated the 18th 
of October 1878, can now be produced 
with the Despatches and Papers con- 
nected therewith ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the Returns called for by 
the Despatch of the 18th of October 
1878, were not yet completed. There 
had been great delay in their transmis- 
sion from India. The attention of the 
Government had been again drawn to 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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the subject on the 2nd of July, The 
Returns, he was informed, had proyed 
extremely troublesome to prepare. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS—HOME RULE 
RIOTS IN GLASGOW. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention had been called to 
the disturbances. created by persons, 
alleged to be Orangemen, at a public 
meeting of Irish citizens of Glasgow 
held on the 14th instant; whether it is 
correct that the persons who created 
the disturbance were arrested at the 
same time as some of those who in self- 
defence protected themselves; whether 
the magistrates convicted the persons 
who had been attacked on the 16th; 
whether the same magistrates released 
and discharged the persons who created 
the disturbance, and against whom the 
police gave evidence showing them to 
have created and begun the disturb- 
ance; whether the magistrates refused 
to send the cases before the sheriff; 
whether the magistrates proceeded un- 
der the Prevention of Crimes Act; whe- 
ther such Act applies to such cases; 
whether the convicted men are men of 
good and orderly lives; whether he will 
undertake to have the cases reconsidered ; 
and, whether he will reverse or modify 
or otherwise revise the sentences of long 
imprisonment passed on these persons? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
transaction is one of the numerous 
examples of the mischievous effects of 
these foolish Party processions; but in 
reference to the Questions of the hon. 
Member I think, so far as I can see, my 
answer to all must be in the negative. 
The best thing I can dois to read an 
extract from a communication I have 
received in reference to this from the 
Procurator Fiscal in Glasgow. He 
says— 

“Tt appears that Saturday the 14th August 
was the day appointed for the annual demon- 
stration of the Home Rulers which had pre- 
viously been advertized. A procession started 
from Glasgow Green, all wearing green ribands 
and green sashes; and after marching through 
the streets, preceded by several brass and flute 
bands, arrived at Maryhill, a northern suburb 
of Glasgow. In the course of the march an 
Orange flag was displayed by some person in 
the street. It was an Urange neighbourhood, 
and the appearance of the flag had the effect of 
throwing the procession into a state of great 
excitement, At that time it appears a pane 
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of glass was broken by:a man in the street; but 
whether by a ionist or an outsider was 
not known. e Superintendent of Police di- 
rected this man’s apprehension, on which the 
processionists proceeded to his rescue, and with 
flag-poles, staves, and sticks, assaulted the 
police, and endeavoured to prevent them doing 
their duty. A reserve force of police on duty 
in an adjoining station, on seeing the disburb- 
ance, came to the assistance of the first body. 
The assault on the police increased with the 
augmented numbers, and for 10 or 12 minutes 
there was a very serious disturbance. The 
police officers were very severely handled, but 
they succeeded in making 20 arrests. While 
the prisoners were in the hands of the police 
there was a disposition to effect a rescue on the 
part of the processionists, The officer on duty, 
therefore, directed that they should be taken to 
thestation bya quiet route. The processionists fol- 
lowed for some distance, but afterwards marched 
back to Glasgow Green, where they separated, 
apparently with the intention of dispersing. 
While on the Green, however, a disturbance, 
the origin of which is unknown, arose among a 
smaller body of prucessionists, The police in- 
terfered to quiet the commotion, and were again 
assaulted by processionists or persons wearing 
party badges, and by persons not so dressed. 
Half-a-dozen persons were arrested there for 
assaults on the police, and one person was ar- 
rested for assaulting twocivilians. At this place 
several constables had their heads cut and their 
helmets smashed in. They were disabled for 
duty. The place where the assault was com- 
mitted formed a part of the Central district of 
the Glasgow police. All the persons appre- 
hended by the police were brought to trial, and 
disposed of by the magistrates. There is no 
foundation whatever for the suggestion that the 
magistrates refused to send the cases before the 
Sheriff. On the contrary, the police proposed 
that the cases should be disposed of by the 
Sheriff, and the information was sent to his 
office for the purpose. The charges, however, 
were laid for mobbing and rioting; but as their 
was no evidence of combination or of action for 
a common purpose, the Sheriff to whom the 
cases were submitted was of opinion that it 
would be more expedient that they should be 
dealt with summarily in the Police Court. The 
arrests were made without reference to distinc- 
tions of class. With regard to the character of 
the men, I have to state that none of them are 
known to the police with the exception of one, 
who will be tried for an assault to the danger of 
life. I may state, however, that I am informed 
by the Superintendent of Police, who saw the 
disturbance in the northern district, that many 
of the processionists on their return were in- 
flamed by drink and by the speeches which had 
been delivered at Maryhill.” 


That is all I know of the matter. If it 
is correct, the arrest of these people was 
not on account of an attack by other 
persons outside the procession, but on 
account of an attack by people in the 
procession itself on the police. I do not 
think, therefore, that if is a case in 
which I can interfere, 
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Mr. BIGGAR: From the conflicting 
nature of the reports with regard to 
this procession, I wish to ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether or 
not he will cause an independént inquiry 
to be made into this transaction; be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, my informa- 
tion is thoroughly opposite to that of 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
the hon. Member lays before me any 
reason for thinking that the information 
of the Procurator Fiscal is unfounded, 
of course it will by my duty to make 
further inquiry ; but without that I can- 
not accede to it. 


THE PRISONS ACT, 1877—PENSIONS TO 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it be the fact 
that the Treasury intend to alter the 
practice hitherto pursued of granting 
pensions to officers transferred by ‘‘ The 
Prisons Act, 1877,’’ from the local prison 
service, to that practised under ‘‘ The 
Superannuation Act, 1854 ;” and, is the 
change one which can be reconciled with 
‘The Prisons Act, 1877,”’ sec. 36, which 
secures to existing officers their offices by 
the same tenure and upon the same 
terms and conditions as if the Act had 
not passed ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The practice with regard to pensions 
of prison officers before the passing of 
the Act of 1877 was guided by Section 
15 of the Act of 1865, which provides 
that the Justices may grant to an officer, 
‘‘having regard to his length of ser- 
vice,” an annuity “not exceeding two- 
thirds of his salary.” As this provision 
leaves the amount which may be granted 
to the discretion of the prison authori- 
ties, it was thought desirable, in order 
to prevent future misunderstanding, to 
lay down at once a definite rule for 
calculating pensions in future. With 
regard, therefore, to pensions, or por- 
tions of pensions, payable in respect of 
services before the passing of the Pri- 
sons Act of 1877, which are chargeable 
on local funds, the Treasury has ‘ad- 
dressed a Circular to the local authori- 
ties with a view to ascertain what amount 
they will be prepared to pay in each 
case. With regard to pensions, or por- 
tions of pensions, payable in respect to 
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services after the passing of the Prisons 
Act which are chargeable on Imperial 
funds, the Treasury will calculate them 
on the same terms as the pensions of 
the rest of the Civil Service—namely, 
1-60th of salary and emoluments for 
every year of service, under the Super- 
annuation Act of 1859. In the event of 
the local authorities declining to settle 
the amount payable by themselves, the 
Treasury will assess that portion of the 
pensions also on the same terms as those 
of the rest of the Civil Service. My 
hon. and learned Friend will see, there- 
fore, that there will be no alteration of 
the terms and conditions of the tenure 
of their offices by prison officers in res- 
pect to pensions. 


IRELAND—THE DUNMANWAY LAND 
LEAGUE—THE ROYAL IRISH CON- 
STABULARY. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a paragraph in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of the 25th 
instant which states, 

‘‘The police on Sunday, at the meeting of the 
Dunmanway Land League, stationed themselves 
at the door of the meeting house, and took down 
the names of the members who attended; ”’ 
whether such a proceeding forms part of 
the duties of the police ; whether the Go- 
vernment will state by whom this course 
has been ordered; and, whether the 
Government intends to put a stop to it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, having 
made inquiries with regard to this mat- 
ter, Iam informed the police were not 
stationed at the door. The constable 
in charge of Dunmanway was for a short 
time standing about 30 or 40 yards dis- 
tant from the door. I am not aware that 
the police had any orders to take down 
the names of the persons attending the 
meeting ; but individual policemen are 
at liberty to take private notes at meet- 
ings for their own information, if they 


think fit to do so. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether or not his attention has been 
called to certain reports in the Belfast 
newspapers in which are stated that the 
master of the Belfast Workhouse has 
been found guilty of about 130 serious 
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offences, under the Poor Law Regula- 
tions, within the last four years; whe- 
ther he has been found guilty of receiv- 
ing goods from contractors which were 
inferior to sample; whether or not he 
has been unable to account for the disap- 
pearance of 468} yards of linen from 
the workhouse ; what steps, if any, the 
Local Government Board took, after an 
inquiry on oath, as to the missing goods; 
if it be true that the master orders and 
receives goods frequently without the 
knowledge or authority of the guar- 
dians; if it be true that leaves were 
torn from certain books of the union 
and destroyed respecting the missing 
linen; if it be true that the guardians of 
the Belfast Union have suspended the 
said master from duty three times, and 
is at present under suspension, on the 
grounds of incompetence and general 
misconduct, and that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have failed to confirm either 
of the suspensions; and, if it be com- 
patible with efficient workhouse man- 
agement for the Local Government 
Board to retain this gentleman in office 
in the face of the said several aver- 
ments ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the conduct of the master of the Belfast 
Workhouse had for some time been 
under consideration, and was the sub- 
ject of correspondence between the 
Local Government Board and the Board 
of Guardians as to his continuance in 
office. The result of the consideration 
of the Local Government Board would 
be communicated to the Board of Guar- 
dians at the next meeting, which would 
take place, he believed, this week. Un- 
der the circumstances, the hon. Member 
would see it would not be right for him 
to anticipate that decision. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS) — ADVANCE OF GENERAL 
BURROWS—LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
letter published in the “Times” of 
August 28th, from Major Leach, V.C., 
an officer on General Burrows’s Staff, 
dated Khushk-i-Nakhud, July 18th, in 
which appeared the following pas- 
sages :— 

“You will have ‘seen by the. telegrams that 
our expedition to Girishk has ended so far in a 
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way which my previous letters may have led 
you to a certain extent to anticipate—an action 
with the mutinous troops.of, our ally and 
nominee, Shere Ali, the Wali cf Candahar. 

‘On the 5th, as Ayoob Khan’s advance from 
Herat had passed beyond the phase of ‘idle 
rumour,’ and was ‘beginning to cause a stir 
among the numerous malcontents at Candahar, 
a brigade under General Burrows * * * 
moved on Girishk. Our instructions were to 
support the Wali’s troops should Ayoob Khan 
attempt to force them, to prevent his crossing 
the Helmand ; and, lastly, to confine our opera- 
tions strictly to the defensive, and,on no ac- 
count to cross the river, These instructions 
assumed that the Helmand at Girishk was ford- 
able at one or two points only; that the Wali’s 
troops could be relied upon to giveus timely in- 
formation of any. such crossing being contem- 
plated; and that supplies would be plentiful. 

** As I haye hinted in previous letters, the 
supposition as to the Wali’s troops was, under 
any circumstances, a sanguine one, as sinister 
reports as ‘to their disaffected state had been 
only too prevalent for some weeks past. * * * 
To prevent a crossing if was necessary that we 
should be able to patrol efficiently a consider- 
able distance both above and below our point 
of observation at Girishk and be independent for 
information of our ‘friend’ the Wali. For 
supplies we had to depend entirely upon his co- 
operation. : 

“Our force was strong enough, assumin, 
that all went well, but weak for vigorous an 
energetic action, and sadly crippled by the 
large quantity of baggage, animals, and fol- 
lowers,” 
and, whether any explanation has been 
received from the Viceroy, and can be 
laid upon the Table, of the reasons 
which induced the Government of India 
to order the advance of General Bur- 
rows in co-operation with allies known 
to be of doubtful fidelity, and to leave 
Candahar with an inadequate garrison 
at a time when the nearest reinforce- 
ments could not be brought up without 
a month’s previous preparation ; or, if 
no such explanation is now in the hands 
of the Government, whether the India 
Office will instruct the Viceroy to furnish 
it by telegraph before the discussion of 
the Appropriation Bill ? E 

Mz. PUGH inquired whether the in- 
formation from which the order for 
the advance of General Burrows’s force 
was given by the Commander-in-Chief, 
was of such a full and trustworth 
character respecting the. force of Ayoo 
Khan, the disaffection of the ‘Wali’s 
troops, and the supplies available, as it 
should have been; and, if not, who was 
responsible, and whether the necessary 
inquiries would be made? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
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Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
has already asked this Question in a 
at variety of forms, with an evident 
esire of placing the responsibility of 
the disaster’ in connection with Ayoob 
Khan on the Government of India. I 
am only able to repeat the substance of 
the Answers which I have already given 
on previous occasions. The advance of 
General Burrows was ordered by the Go- 
vernment of India after consultation with 
Sir Donald Stewart, and with the advice 
of the Commander-in-Chief. I am not 
at present, but I expect that Ishall 
shortly be, in possession of the reasons 
which induced the Government of India 
to think that the course which they took 
was, under the circumstances, the most 
advisable. I do not see that the view 
which is taken by the hon. Member is 
in any way strengthened by the long 
extract which he has quoted from the 
letter of Major Leach; and I do not 
think itis possible to form an accurate 
opinion as to how far the responsibility 
is to be divided between the Government 
of India and those who were in command 
on the spot until we receive much fuller 
information than we have at present in 
our possession. [am quite willing toadmit 
that part of the responsibility does fall 
on the Government of India; but I must 
again remind the House that Lord Ripon 
is not responsible for the amount of the 
force which was left at Candahar; and it 
was an important question for considera- 
tion in what way the force could best be 
employed in view of the advance of 
Ayoob Khan. No doubt it is open to 
the hon. Member, as to any other Mem- 
ber, to criticize what has been done after 
the event; but I may ask the House 
what would have been the opinion in 
this country and in India if the con- 
siderable force which was left at Canda- 
har had remained inactive, while Ayoob 
Khan’s force overran the country, or 
made a flank march, as appears to have 
been expected, for the purpose of making 
an attack on Khelat-i-Ghilzai. With 
respect to the mutiny among the Wali’s 
troops, some despatches, though not full 
despatches, were received by, the last 
mail, and I have given directions that 
all the information relating to this sub- 
ject shall be immediately laid on the 
Table. With reference to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Oardiganshire 
(Mr. Pugh), I have already stated that the 
amount of Ayoob Khan’s force was ap- 
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roximately telegraphed from Teheran 
by Mr. Thompson ; but, as appears from 
the accounts we have received, the poli- 
tical officers with Generals Primrose and 
Burrows were very imperfectly informed 
with regard to the particulars to which 
the Question relates. No doubt inquiry 
will be made as soon as possible as to 
whom the real responsibility rests upon. 
While on this subject, the House would, 
perhaps, like to hear a telegram which 
was received late last night from General 
Roberts. It is as follows :— 


** Khelat-i-Ghilzai, Aug. 23.—The force under 
my command arrived here this morning. Autho- 
rities at Candahar having stated on the 17th 
inst. that they have abundant supplies, and can 
make forage last until September 1, I halt to- 
morrow to rest troops, and more especially the 
transport animals and camp followers. ‘lhe force 
left Ghazni on the 16th, and has marched 136 
miles during the last cight days. The troops 
are in good health and spirits. From this, pur- 
pose moving by regular stages, so that the men 
may arrive fresh at Candahar. I hope to be in 
heliographic communication with Candahar 
from Robat, distant 20 miles, on the 29th. I 
am taking the Khelat-i-Ghilzai garrison with 
me, making the fort over to Mahomed Sadik 
Khan, a Toki chief, who had charge of the place 
when we arrived in 1879. The present Go- 
vernor, Sirdar Shernidil Khan, refuses to re- 
main. We have met with no opposition during 
the march, and have been able to make satis- 
factory arrangements for supplies, especially 
forage, which at this season is plentiful. The 
cavalry horses and artillery mules are in excel- 
lent order. Our casualties to date are—one soldier, 
72nd Highlanders, one Sepoy, 28rd Pioneers, 
one 2nd Sikhs, two Sepoys 3rd Sikhs, dead. One 
Sepoy 4th Goorkhas, two Sepoys 24th Punjab 
Native Infanty, duffadar 3rd Punjab Cavalry, 
missing ; six camp followers dead, five missing. 
The missing men have, I fear, been murdered. 
I telegraphed from Ghazni on the 138th, and 
from Oba-Karez on the 18th of August.”’ 


A telegram has also been received to-day 
from the Viceroy, which repeats the 
above message word for word, but omits 
the last short sentence ‘‘ I telegraphed,”’ 
&c. It adds that the message came vid 
Chaman. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLLF in- 
timated that in consequence of the un- 
satisfactory Answer he had received from 
the noble Lord with regard to the events 
which had occurred in India two months 
ago he would call attention to the affairs 
of India upon one of the stages of the 
Appropriation Bill. 


BRAZIL.—BRITISH CLAIMS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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If he is yet able to make any satis- 
factory statement as to the settlement 
of British Claims on Brazil ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As has 
been stated, in answer to previous 
Questions in the House, there are 
counter-claims brought by Brazil against 
Great Britain, and the claimsand counter- 
claims have to be treated in connection 
with eachother. The Brazilian Govern- 
mentisinvestigating the Brazilian counter 
claims, and Her Majesty’s Government 
have recently received information that 
the investigation is progressing. Some 
delay has been caused by the pressure 
of other business in the Brazilian Legis- 
lature; but Her Majesty’s Government 
hope soon to learn the result. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY.— 
CONSTABULARY OF COUNTY DOWN. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the con- 
stabulary of the County Down have been 
ordered for a fortnight’s drill; that such 
is of a purely military character; at 
whose cost is the travel and transport 
from one part of the county to another ; 
and, whether the Government intend to 
put a stop to the military organization 
of the Irish Constabulary ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the Ques- 
tion, I would like to ask him if the Con- 
stabulary are not reviewed in the Fifteen 
Acres in Phoenix Park far oftener than 
the military—namely, once a week ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I really 
cannot answer either of these Questions. 
As regards the last, I have no doubt it 
is the case; but if the hon. Member 
will put his Question on the Paper, so as 
to give me an opportunity of making 
inquiries, I shall be able to answer him 
more precisely. As to the first Question, 
I heard it for the first time by the Notice 
of the hon. Member, and have had no 
Report on the subject. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—RULE OF THE 
ROAD AT SEA—COLLISION BE. 
TWEEN THE “CITY OF MECCA” 
AND THE “INSULANO.” 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any reply has come yet from the 
Portuguese Government to the repre- 
sentatiuns made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment on the subject of the violation 
of the International Sailing: Code,’ by 
the Lisbon Courts in the collision case, 
« City of Mecca”? and “ Insulano ;”? and 
if Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 

ared to insist on the matter being sub- 
mitted to International Arbitration, or 
what other steps they propose to take in 
order to remedy the injustice ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Portuguese Government have as yet re- 
turned no reply to the representations 
of Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
subject. They have, however, been 
pressed for an answer; but until it has 
been received, and has been duly con- 
sidered, Her Majesty’s Government 
will not be in a position to state what 
further steps they will take in the 
matter. 


CHARITABLE LOTTERIES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he is aware that the Treasury 
or the Home Office have interfered to 
put down a chapel lottery, under the 
guise of an art union at Dowlais; and, 
that being so, if he will similarly inter- 
fere to put down similar lotteries con- 
nected with religious and other insti- 
tutions in Ireland, where they have 
prevailed far more extensively than in 
Wales ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I would ask 
the hon. Member to postpone his Ques- 
tion in the absence of the Attorney 
General. 


ARMY—COURTS MARTIAL. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in accordance 
with the statements made by his Prede- 
cessor in office, and in view of the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of the prolonged 
inquiry into ‘‘The Wimbledon Marking 
Scandal,” he purposes taking the neces- 
sary steps to re-cast or modify the course 
of procedure in Courts Martial ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
lon. Member I have to state that altera- 
tions in the procedure of Courts Martial 
have been recommended by a Oom- 
mittee, and are now under consideration. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—THROUGH 
FARES. 
Mr. DILLON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is within 
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the knowledge of that department that 
through rates and fares between stations 
on the Southern Railway, and the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, were in 
foree during the recent Showat the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Clonmel, and that 
these through rates and fares have been 
summarily stopped by the Great Southern 
and Western Company, thereby prac- 
tically closing the Southern Railway for 
traffic purposes, and throwing a large 
charge on the baroniesofSlievardagh and 
Middlethird, in the County of Tipperary, 
who have guaranteed a rate of interest 
amounting to about five per cent. on 
£62,900 of Baronial Guaranteed Shares 
of the Southern Railway Company; and, 
whether the Board of Trade propose to 
take any steps to compel the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany to give through rates, fares, and 
facilities to the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, in accordance with the ordinary 
practice of all Railway Companies ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was not awareof the relations between 
these Companies ; but, if either of them 
had any cause of complaint, such as was 
alleged in the Question, the best course 
would be for them to apply to the Rail- 
way Commissioners, who had jurisdiction 
in the matter. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE REGULATIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will have any objection to 
place upon the Table of the House. 
Copy of the Rules and Regulations of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, a copy 
of which is supplied to every County 
Sub-Inspector of Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I believe a 
similar Question has been often asked 
in former years, and the Answer has 
been that the book, which contains de- 
tailed directions with regard to the duties 
of the police, is of such a technical and 
confidential nature that it renders its 
publication objectionable—in fact, would 
render the discharge of their duty at 
times more difficult. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
—THE COMMISSIONS, 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL ‘begged to 

ask the Attorney General a Question, of 
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which he had given private Notice, Whe- 
ther he could give the House to-day the 
names of the Commisioners whom it is 
proposed to nominate on Wednesday 
next for the Commissions to inquire into 
corrupt practices at the places to which 
Commissioners would issue, as it would 
be satisfactory that the names should 
be yen before the discussion came 
on 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said that eight 
Commissions would be appointed, and 
that their names would be mentioned in 
the Motion brought before the House. He 
proposed to move for the Commissions on 
‘Wednesday next. The names of the 
towns and the Commissioners would be 
as follows:—1. Gloucester.—John Bridge 
Aspinall, Q.0. ; William Robert McCon- 
nell, Francis William Raikes. 2. Can- 
terbury.—Arthur Charles, Q.0.; Albert 
Venn Dicey, Robert Samuel Wright. 
3. Chester.—Arthur Hammond Collins, 
Q.C. ; Alfred Tristram Lawrence, Frank 
Lockwood. 4. Macclesfield. — Charles 
George Merewether, Q.C. ; John Shortt, 
Albert Childers Meysey-Thompson. 5. 
Knaresborough. — Charles Marshall 
Griffith, Q.C.; Henry Mason Bompas, 
Q.C.; Charles Crompton. 6. Boston.— 
James William Bowen, Q.C.; Richard 
Henn Oollins, William Alexander Lind- 
say. 7. Oxford.—Lewis William Cave, 
Q.C.; Hugh Cowie, Edward Ridley. 
8. Sandwich.—William Haworth Holl, 
Q.0.; Richard Edward Turner, Francis 
Henry Jeune. 


AFGHANISTAN—MILITARY STORES. 


Sr HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
will furnish the House with a complete 
Return of all guns, rifles, ammunition, 
and military stores of all descriptions, 
which have been handed over to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, or left behind 
by Sir Donald Stewart in his withdrawal 
from that country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
As regards guns, the following are the 
figures given in the Viceroy’s telegram 
of the 22nd inst.:—Four 18-pounder 
smooth bore iron guns; two 8-inch 
howitzers; 12 9-pounder breech-loaders ; 
22 7-pounder and 4-pound mountain 
guns, Afghan make. As to stores, we 
have no information. 


{COMMONS} 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. BOURKE inquired, Whether 
the Government proposed to make any 
statement with respect to Foreign Affairs 
before the end of the Session ; and, also, 
whether they would give any informa- 
tion with respect to the proposed Naval 
Demonstration in the Adriatic? If it 
were inconvenient for him to answer 
now, he would give Notice for to- 
morrow. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, his noble Friend Earl Granville 
intended to make a statement in ‘‘ ano- 
ther place,” in continuance of his pre- 
vious statement on the subject. 

Mr. BOURKE said, what he meant 
to ask was, whether any statement 
would be made in this House? He 
knew that hon. Members on both sides 
of the House were very anxious that 
such a statement should be made. It 
would be more convenient probably for 
hon. Members to wait until they heard 
what the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs said before 
they determined as to what course they 
would take in this House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary would be fully prepared to make 
the same statement, if desired, in this 
House-as was to be made by the noble 
Lord in “‘ another place.” 

Mr. CALLAN asked, whetiier an op- 
portunity would be given for discussing 
the statement ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
replied that favourable opportunities 
would, no doubt, arise on the stages of 
the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked how it was 
proposed to distribute the Business to- 
morrow? It was understood that the 
discussion on South African affairs 
would be then taken, and he wished to 
know how the Morning Sitting would 
affect that understanding ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked on 
what day the Report of the Burials Bill 
would be taken, supposing the South 
African discussion should make it im- 
possible to take it to-morrow ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
trusted that it might be possible that 
evening to get through not only the 
Trish Ciastabalent Vote, but the re- 
mainder of Supply; and if they were 
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successful in this, they should take the 
Report of Supply to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 
He hoped that the discussion of the 
policy of the Government in reference 
to the Transvaal and the subject of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s supersession would both 
come on at this stage of the Public 
Business. If the discussion should be 
concluded at the Morning Sitting—as 
he hoped it might be—the Report on the 
Burials Bill would be taken at 9 o’clock. 
If they found themselves unable to carry 
out this arrangement, the Report on the 
Burials Bill would be taken at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


In reply to Captain Price, 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
should be inclined to bring forward the 
Navy Estimates at any hour that night, 
so as to have the Report to-morrow. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE—THE 
ORGANIC STATUTE. 


In reply to Mr. Moyx, 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Organic Statute relating to the Otto- 
man Empire had been received, together 
with a despatch from Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. This despatch would be 
at once laid upon the Table; but the 
presentation of the Statute would be de- 
layed until the Government should be 
in possession of all the Protocols, as it 
would be well to append the Statute to 
the documents. ; 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Canan, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that this 
Bill would be forwarded by the Govern- 
ment whenever a fitting opportunity 
should present itself. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
—ISSUE OF COMMISSIONS. 


In reply to Mr. Wi111s, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the Attorney General would 
move on Wednesday for power to issue 
Commissions to inquire into the preva- 
lence of corrupt practices in those places 
where the Judges had reported that 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
0 — 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surriy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass ITT.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £564,461, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Consta- 
bulary Force in Ireland.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, that he found 
that their position with reference to these 
Constabulary Votes had been somewhat 
misunderstood, and he wished to recall 
to the recollection of the Committee the 
statement which he made at the conclu- 
sion of Business, when Progress was 
about to be reported upon this Vote on 
Friday morning last. The statement 
was this, that he had found the almost 
unanimous opinion amongst Irish Mem- 
bers to be that the Constabulary Esti- 
mates were of such a character that no 
undertaking or understanding could 
be entered into with regard to them. 
They also felt that the result of resumin 
the discussion on Friday evening aan 
not be satisfactory for their purposes. 
At the same time, he felt no moral 
doubt that if Progress was then re- 
ported, and the discussion resumed at 
the commencement of the Monday Sit- 
ting, that that would be deemed a 
sufficient discussion. He would draw 
the attention of the Committee to this 
statement, for he had seen it extensively 
stated in the newspapers that they had 
entered into an engagement to close the 
discussion that night. That was the 
thing they had always avoided doing. 
They found that they could not do it, 
for they felt that it would be adopting 
the principles of the cloture with regar 
to Irish discussions, and there was no 
recedent for such a course. He wished, 
owever, to state his belief that the dis- 
cussion that evening would be sufficient 
to enable them to come to a division upon 
the Estimates. He wished also further 
to say that subsequently to a speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland delivered 
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doned their intention to use the Forms 
of the House to oppose the Vote. Up 
to that time, he admitted, that they all 
considered, in view of the entire absence 
of any statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the effect that justice would 
be accompanied by mercy, or that if 
Parliament were called together to renew 
the Coercion Act, that it would also. be 
called together to prevent the injustice 
to Irish tenants—he felt it would be 
their duty to use all the Forms of the 
House against the Vote; but after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for ireland on Tues- 
day last, they considered that two nights’ 
discussion would be sufficient for the 
purpose of putting the ground of their 
opposition to these Estimates before the 
English public. Perhaps he might also 
refer to the criticism upon their opposi- 
tion which was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
He seemed to think that they would 
have been justified in doing what they 
did on Thursday night, or rather on 
Friday morning, and if they had deter- 
mined to use all the Forms of the House 
against these Votes for the purpose of 
entirely opposing them; but that they 
were doing an exceedingly disgraceful 
thing in using the rights of the minority 
for the purpose of only obtaining an- 
other day’s discussion. He would re- 
mind the hon. Member for Northampton 
that this was a question upon which the 
Irish Members were responsible to their 
constituents alone fortheiractions. When 
they did come to a determination to take 
a certain course with reference to these 
Votes, he considered, and hishon. Friends 
with whom he acted thought, that they 
should do all they could to secure that 
action being successful. They desired a 
second night’s debate upon these Consta- 
bulary Estimates; and they had, there- 
fore, gained the object for which they 
initiated the struggle of Friday morning. 
Now, what he wished to do was to make 
certain suggestions or propositions to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland with reference to the 
administration of the law in Ireland 
during the ensuing autumn and winter, 
and particularly with reference to the 
use he might have to make of the police 
force in that country. No one could 
deny that the right hon. Gentleman 
stood ina most unparalleled position with 
reference to this Vote, and to the pros- 


Mr. Parnell 
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pects before him in the coming winter. 
He had said publicly, on his authority 
as a responsible Minister of the Crown— 
responsible for the good order and go- 
vernment of Ireland—that the late Bill 
for Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) was necessary in order to prevent 
the Government from being under the 
necessity of using the powers of the 
police for the purpose of assisting land- 
lords to work injustice. He qualified 
that statement by a further one, that a 
very small minority of the Irish land- 
lords had committed injustice, or were 
likely to commit injustice; but, at the 
same time, the fact remained that the 
right hon, Gentleman was now asking 
them for a sum of money which he an- 
ticipated he would be obliged to use for 
the purpose of working injustice to some, 
at all events, of the tenants in Ireland, 
and for the purpose of defeating the 
object of the Legislature as defined by 
the Land Act of 1870. He had fur- 
ther given them on Tuesday last to un- 
derstand that, if he found that the land- 
lords compelled the Government, to any 
great extent, to use the law for the pur- 
pose of working injustice, and if he 
found that he could not enforce the law 
by the ordinary means at the disposal 
of the Government, he would apply to 
Parliament for fresh power, and ask 
Parliament to pass a Bill which would 
obviate the necessity the Government 
were under of working injustice. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how he proposed to undertake to in- 
quire into these matters, and what prac- 
tical steps he proposed to take in order 
to obtain the information which would 
be necessary to ascertain whether the 
landlords were likely to commit injus- 
tice? Perhaps he was also entitled to 
ask him upon what principles he would 
proceed in making those inquiries? 
Would he consider that a landlord was 
inflicting injustice upon a tenant if the 
tenant was in a state of starvation, and 
was turned out upon the road without 
any shelter or means of support? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman consider that 
a landlord was working injustice if he 
found that a tenant had been paying a 
manifestly high rent for many years, 
and that the attempt to pay this high 
rent for many years had left the tenant 
in such a position that it would be ab- 
solutely impossible for him to pay the 
rent in the current season and leave 
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enough for him to support himself dur- 
ing the rest of the year? Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman could only give 
them a general assurance; but it was ob- 
vious that it would be necessary for him 
to adopt some practical machinery ; and 
he thought the Irish Members were en- 
titled to have the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in respect to these matters, 
fully stated. He would also ask him 
whether he would undertake to inquire, 
so far as he could, into the merits of the 
cases of eviction where he was asked for 
police assistance to enforce the process 
of the law, previously to affording such 
assistance? It was obvious to every- 
body that such an inquiry by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would be a very material caution to the 
bad landlords, as it would show them 
that their proceedings were being 
watched by the responsible authority ; 
and that, if the responsible authority, 
on the one hand, was obliged to assist 
them in evicting their tenants unjustly, 
yet, on the other hand, the occurrence of 
that injustice was known to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and formed one of the 
grounds which would induce him to ap- 
ply to Parliament for a Bill to protect 
the tenants from that injustice. The 
knowledge that that was likely to occur 
would have a very important effect upon 
public opinion among the landlord class 
in Ireland. If the Irish landlords once 
knew that acts of injustice inflicted by 
the minority amongst themselves were 
likely to lead to fresh legislation—were 
likely to lead immediately to fresh legis- 
lation, giving the tenantry of Ireland 
further protection against acts of in- 
justice — he felt convinced that the 
public opinion of the landlord class 
would set itself in motion with a view of 
preventing those acts of injustice, and 
preventing the minority, whether large 
or small, from so using the Jaw as to 
compel the Government to put a stop to 
their actions. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, also, whether he would 
consent to lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return showing the number of 
such cases where, in his opinion, after 
making such inquiry, the enforcement 
of the the had been attended by practi- 


cal injustice to tenants, and further 
showing the circumstances upon which 
such opinion was formed, and also giving 
the names of the landlord and tenant in 
each case. Further, he would ask him 
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whether he would agree—and he looked 
upon this as a most: important point— 
whether he would agree largely to 
limit the practice of charging the cost 
of extra police upon particular dis- 
tricts or baronies? With the per- 
mission of the Committee, he would 
beg leave to be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to this matter upon 
which the Government had informed the 
House, in reply to his question, that 
they had power. He was informed, 
upon good legal authority, that there 
was considerable doubt whether the Go- 
vernment had power to charge the cost 
of the extra police drafted into a district 
on the report of apprehended disturb- 
ances, or apprehended riots, or past dis- 
turbances, or crimes—there was doubt 
whether power existed in the Govern- 
ment, under the 4 & 5 Vict., to levy 
the cost of such extra police upon 
the districts or baronies into which they 
might be sent. He hoped that before 
the conclusion of these debates to hear 
from the Law Officers of the Crown 
in Ireland some explanation as to 
the method of procedure by which 
the extra cost of such police was now 
levied upon the ratepayers. Under 
the system in force up to the expira- 
tion of the Peace Preservation Act, 
the cost of the extra police was levied 
in a particular way, and it was possible 
for the ratepayers, upon whom the 
charges were levied, to traverse them, 
and to take the opinion of the Courts as 
to their legality. But he was informed 
that there existed no such mode of test- 
ing the legality of the charges under 
the present system. He believed that 
Grand Juries, or other bodies by whom 
the rates were levied, might levy a rate 
for the cost of such extra police, and 
that the ratepayers were absolutely un- 
able, and had no power whatever, to 
take the opinion of any of the Courts in 
the Kingdom as to the legality of the 
charge ; in other words, the rates were 
levied and were collectable by the whole 
force of the police, and yet the people 
who had to pay them had no possibility 
of obtaining the opinion of the Courts 
upon the legality of such levy. The 
way in which those rates were levied 
would scarcely be believed with refer- 
ence to any part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in the 19th 
century. A police officer was sent down, 
and placed himself, with his iron hut, 
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upon a vacant piece of ground, and 
levied the rate for the maintenance of 
himself and his'‘men upon the inhabi- 
tants of the district or barony in which 
he might be. He thought that when 
they were asked for money, for the pur- 
pose of inflicting upon the people of Ire- 
land further hardships, he was entitled 
to have some assurance from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they would use 
this power with the greatest possible 
circumspection, and that they would 
largely diminish the number of cases in 
which this tax was to be charged upon 
the unfortunate people in the starving 
districts. In reply to a Question put 
earlier in the Session to the right hon. 
Gentleman, asking him whether the 
police tax had not been levied upon cer- 
tain Crown lands or districts, and whe- 
ther three-fourths of the people were 
not upon the Relief List, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that that was the case, 
and that that was one of the reasons 
which induced the Government not to 
renew the Peace Preservation Act. But 
it now turned out that the Government 
had precisely the same view in respect 
of levying the cost of extra police under 
the 4 & 5 Vict., as they had under 
the Peace Preservation Act, although 
the rate was to be levied for purposes 
not contemplated when that Statute was 
passed. The purpose of the Statute of 
the 4 & 5 Vict. was plain to any- 
one who read it ; it was for the purpose 
of enabling the Government to charge 
the cost of extra police upon certain dis- 
tricts, when it was found necessary to 
remove a portion of the force from one 
county to another. The Government 
now turned round and claimed the 
credit, on the one hand, for not renew- 
ing the Peace Preservation Act, and, on 
the other, declared that they had pre- 
cisely the same power for levying this 
rate under the 4 & 5 Vict. Speak- 
ing from his own experience, he should 
say that this tax was one of the most 
odious that had ever been collected—he 
would go further, and say that it was 
one of the least possible utility. It might 
be said that the tax would be inflicted 
because it was found that outrages had 
been committed, and that great diffi- 
culty existed in the districts amongst 
the people to give evidence and facilities 
for the purpose of obtaining the convic- 
tion of the offenders who had committed 


such outrages. He would ask Her Ma- 
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jesty’s: Government whether they in- 
tended to levy this tax from motives of 
revenge, or from a desire to alter the 
existing state of things? If they pro- 
posed to do so from a desire to alter this 
state of things and to change this dis- 
position, which, he admitted, did exist 
amongst the people in the districts of 
Ireland where agrarian outrages were 
committed, and where there was a desire 
to shield a criminal from justice—if 
they acted in this way for the purpose 
of changing the feelings of the people, 
he might take it for the moment that if 
they were likely to succeed by this 
course of action, then they would be jus- 
tified in pursuing it. But what had 
been their experience in reference to 
the infliction of these Acts upon the 
people in districts where crime was com- 
mitted? Had it ever brought about a 
more favourable state of feeling amongst 
the people? Had they found that the 
districts, where the criminals were shel- 
tered before, had changed their opinion, 
and become desirous of delivering up 
the criminals? Had they not rather 
found that many men who abhorred 
outrage and murder, when they found 
that those who were innocent were made 
to suffer for the guilty, had become ex- 
asperated with the Government—which 
was so far unable to govern the country 
except upon the most rudimentary prin- 
ciples—as to confirm them in their desire 
to shelter the criminals? This blood 
tax, for it was nothing else, was really 
one of the relics of barbarism in Ire- 
land. It had not produced the effect 
it was intended to produce, and it did not 
make it more easy to discover the eri- 
minal; on the contrary, the feeling 
produced was only one of exasperation 
and disaffection against the Government 
in Ireland. He would ask, in view of 
these circumstances, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not give the 
Committee some assurance that whatever 
might be the powers they possessed, 
they would be used with the greatest 
possible discrimination and discretion, 
and that they would largely limit the 
number of cases, in which districts were 
taxed under the old system for the sup- 
port of extra police force? For his part, 
he would say that if the Government 
showed that they were going to ad- 
minister those excessive powers which 
they possessed in Ireland, but which 
they had not in England, moderately 
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and justly, he should be very glad to 
use any influence he might possess with 
the people of those districts, both pub- 
licly and privately, to prevent the com- 
mission of outrages and murders. He 
had always felt himself that agitation 
in Ireland was a most unpleasant course 
for them to adopt. He had always re- 
gretted that circumstances should be 
such that, when their times and seasons 
of distress occurred, they should be ac- 
companied by attempts on the part of 
ignorant persons to revenge themselves 
upon those whom they supposed had 
brought about that distress, by inflicting 
pain upon animals. But he considered 
that the existence of such outrages in 
Ireland had been much exaggerated. 
They must recollect that in Ireland, in 
the old times, the people had, from 
time to time, endeavoured to resist the 
oppression to which they were subjected 
by maiming the cattle, simply because 
they had no other way in which they 
could make their wrongs known. But 
now public meetings and other con- 
stitutional means of expressing an opi- 
nion were open to them, and they had 
not the same reason for maiming cattle 
in the manner described or for com- 
mitting other outrages. He believed 
that during the last century the practice 
of maiming cattle had enormously di- 
minished. The facilities which were 
now afforded to the people to meet to- 
gether in public re to express their 
grievances constitutionally and publicly, 
and the power of combination which had 
been taught to them, had been largely 
instrumental in reducing the number of 
outrages both upon cattle and upon in- 
dividuals; for, practically speaking, there 
had been but very few outrages upon 
individuals. He had no reason to sup- 
pose but that these outrages would still 
further diminish, and would eventually 
disappear altogether. The tenantry of 
Ireland were able to win this battle 
without inflicting injury upon animals 
or upon their landlords, and he was 
convinced that they would win in the 
long run. He would further ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in the 
event of his finding it unnecessary to 
call Parliament together for the purpose 
of obtaining further powers for protect- 
ing life and property in Ireland—if that 
on the other hand the landlords were, 
to any material extent, making use of 
their powers so as to force the Govern- 
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ment to support them in their acts of in- 
justice, he would summon Parliament 
for the purpose of passing a Bill which 
would relieve the Government from the 
necessity of being obliged to support in- 
justice? The way in which the right 

on. Gentleman put the matter on Tues- 
day was scarcely fortunate. He told 
them, as he had previously done, that if 
he found the ordinary law insufficient to 
enable the Government to protect life 
and property, he would call Parliament 
together toobtain additional power ; and, 
he added, that in the event of his finding 
that the landlords of Ireland were, to a 
great extent, compelling the Govern- 
ment to assist them in working injustice, 
he would also bring forward a Bill for 
the purpose of preventing the occurrence 
of such injustice, that was to say, some 
kind of Land Bill. He would put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the effect 
of that declaration was to tell the Irish 
tenantry that unless they committed out- 
rage and murder, and rendered it im- 
possible for him to administer the ordi- 
nary law of the land, he would not bring 
in a Land Bill for their benefit, notwith- 
standing that the Government might 
find that any minority of the landlords 
of Ireland were using their powers un- 
justly. If he put it in this way, he 
would announce to all whom it might 
concern that, whether he was able to 
govern Ireland by the ordinary method 
of the Constitution or not, and if he 
found that the landlords of Ireland were, 
toany extent, compelling the Government 
during the coming autumn or winter to 
enforce the law in such a way as to work 
injustice, he would call Parliament to- 
gether for the purpose of passing a Land 
Bill, he would free himself very much 
from the imputations cast upon him, 
as he thought very rightly, by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
and the other hon. Members who had 
spoken from the Conservative Benches, 
in critizing his speech of Tuesday last. 
In conclusion, he would say that al- 
though it would appear that the Govern- 
ment intended to carry out the decision 
of their Predecessors with regard to the 
maintenance of that Constabulary force, 
still, he must say, that he felt as con- 
fident as he was of his own existence, 
that if that force were abolished, the no- 
cessity for the majority of changes in 
the Land Laws would disappear. Some 
people had said that it was the landlords, 
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and the state of the Land Laws, which 
rendered the Constabulary necéssary. 
He would rather put it the other way, 
and say that it was the Constabulary 
that made bad landlords in Ireland. If 
landlords. knew that for the enforcement 
of their rights they had just as much 
assistance from public opinion, and the 
forces at the disposal of the Crown, as 
they would have in England or Scot- 
land under similar circumstances, it 
would be found that that enforcement of 
rights would be limited in the same way 
as they were in this country. The de- 
. plorable necessity that existed of fre- 
quently bringing before Parliament that 
question would cease, and a mutual ar- 
rangement would follow between land- 
lords and tenants with regard to their 
respective rights in the land. The Go- 
vernment, unfortunately, proposed to 
adopt a different course—they proposed 
to keep that large military force of 
highly-trained men in existence. They 
had adopted, or proposed to adopt, a new 
method of armament; they intended 
giving buckshot instead of bullets for 
shortranges. The Government had not, in 
any one respect, intimated that the force 
that was maintained for the carrying out 
of what was acknowledged to be bad law 
was to be reduced in the slightest degree. 
On the contrary, the present large num- 
bers had been increased. The force which 
the right hon. Gentleman had sent for 
the purpose of carrying out the evictions 
was larger than that sent by his Prede- 
cessor, and thereby the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken upon himself a grave 
responsibility. If the result was that 
during this autumn or winter hardships 
and suffering were being imposed upon 
the poor tenants, the right hon Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary would have 
taken upon himself a grave responsi- 
bility both as regarded the peace of Ire- 
land and the future relations between 
the two countries. He (Mr. Parnell) 
could not conceive of anything more cal- 
culated to turn the mind of the people 
away, and prevent them from assimilat- 
ing themselves as was desired to the 
English system, than the harsh enforce- 
ment of the English Law. If the result 
should be that large numbers of evic- 
tions took place, and were followed by 
violent resistance to the police in carry- 
ing them out—a course which, he must 
confess, he thought less criminal and 
less objectionable than assassination of 
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landlords, or houghing of cattle—then 
the right hon. Gentleman would have a 
responsibility which he thought no pub- 
lic man would desire to have. He had 
just one more observation to make. They 
had the employment of police at all pub- 
lic meetings. He had attended, he be- 
lieved, every one that had been held 
with the exception of those held during 
the electoral campaign. He did not refer 
to the meetings of the electoral cam- 
paign, but of those of the land agitation. 
A large force of police, numbering from 
80 to 300, attended with their rifles, 
bayonets, and a plentiful supply of am- 
munition, He would ask what, in the 
name of conscience, did that intimate ? 
As far as he knew, there had not been a 
single riotous or disorderly proceeding, 
not a single instance in that series of 150 
large public meetings, at times when the 
minds of the people were certainly very 
much agitated and excited; and yet, 
whenever he went to a meeting, he saw 
flanking the platform a body of Consta- 
bulary, numbering 50, drawn up in 
battle array. For what purpose werethose 
men stationed there, or was there any pur- 
pose? Theirservices had never been called 
into request, and the only reason that he 
could suggest was that they were there 
for the protection of the Government 
shorthand writers, and that, not from the 
violence of the people, but simply to pro- 
tect them from disturbance while taking 
notes. He would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that that attendance, at those 
meetings, of the police foree—which was 
composed of the sons of farmers—wasone 
great reason in favour of their becoming 
demoralized from the point of view of 
the Government, but not from his (Mr. 
Parnell’s) point of view. He had often 
been struck with the intense interest 
those fineyoung men took in the speeches, 
which were called revolutionary by some 
people, which had been made at so many 
of those meetings. He could not but 
think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to keep the Constabulary force 
from having any sympathy with the Land 
League, it were far better that he should 
not allow them to attend those meetings. 
Considering the fact that there had been 
no breach of the peace at the 150 public 
meetings to which he had already referred, 
he was at a loss to understand why the 
Government should insist upon that 
absurd exhibition of force which had 
been initiated by the late Conservative 
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Government. He could, of course, un- 
derstand that when the present Govern- 
ment came into Office, the right hon. 
Gentleman was naturally guided by the 
officials of Dublin Castle; he felt, no 
doubt, that it was not necessary to make 
a hasty change; and, being absorbed by 
his Parliamentary duties, had not the 
time to examine the question. He (Mr. 
Parnell) believed, however, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman went into the 
question and the statement that he had 
then made,’ he would find that there was 
not the slightest reason for the practice 
to which he had alluded ; and that, in the 
future, the land meetings might be held 
without the presence of a large force of 
the Constabulary. One reason suggested 
for that force being present was that the 
Government found it necessary to send 
shorthand writers to take notes of the 
speeches, and that the police protected 
them. In regard to that, he would say 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
find, when he inquired into the matter, 
that no real attempt had ever been made 
to ill-treat those shorthand writers. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that if it were made a point of honour 
with the promoters of the meetings, that 
if the Constabulary were kept away, the 
Government shorthand writers should be 
treated courteously, and with proper 
regard to the usuages of war, he would 
find that no sort of rudeness would be 
offered to any of those men. He did 
not wish to detain the Committee at 
greater length. He had endeavoured to 
put certain practical matters before them 
which, he believed, required to be con- 
sidered before that Vote was put from 
the Chair. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
heard one part of the hon. Member’s 
speech with very great pleasure. [ Mr. 
Warton: Oh, oh!]~ He was surprised 
at that interruption from the hon. and 
learned Member opposite. He should 
have thought any hon. Gentleman would 
have heard with pleasure the statement 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) that 
he would use his influence in the coming 
winter to prevent acts of outrage either 
to man or beast. 

Mr, WARTON said, as the Chief Se- 
cretary had referred to him, he must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
when the hon. Member stated that he 
would use his influence, the promise 
was given under a condition. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had also 
remarked that the present Government 
had carried out the law more sternly 
than it had been carried out before. 
Now, what he had done was this— 
where he thought there was likely to 
be resistance, he had sent what he 
thought would be an overpowering 
force. He considered that he had acted 
more humanely in doingso. The present 
Government had not introduced buck- 
shot; but he approved what had been 
done by his Predecessors. He then came 
to a rather important question. He was 
sorry that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) was not 
then in his place, but he saw his Col- 
league was there. He was not in the 
slightest degree reluctant to answer 
questions, nor did he doubt that he gene- 
rally made matters clear; but judging 
from recent experience, he found his 
answers so twisted and so interpreted, 
not according to plain English in which 
they were spoken, but according to some 
sort of interpretation that might be 
put upon them by some other person, 
consisting of terms which he did not 
employ, that he really felt hesitation 
in making any answer at all. The 
hon. Member asked whether the Go- 
vernment would undertake to inquire, 
as far as they could, into the merits of 
all cases of eviction where the police 
were used? He had information at pre- 
sent with regard to every case of evic- 
tion of this kind; but he could not un- 
dertake that his own opinion with re- 
gard to the evictions should be enforced. 
That would be exercising a dictatorial 
power which he had no right to exer- 
cise. He could not undertake to give a 
Return showing the cases where, after 
making inquiry, the law was attended 
with practical injustice. He had great 
hopes that the evils would not occur; 
but, as he had stated some time ago, he 
had taken steps to ascertain the charac- 
ter of the different evictions. The hon. 
Member then asked him the principle 
on which he should define injustice. 
He had no objection to do so. The 
principle was laid down in the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Ireland Bill 
—that there should be an inability to 
pay, not merely through long thrift- 
lessness, but from the circumstances of 
the time—in fact, from the failure of 
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the crops—want of reasonableness on 
the part of the landlord, and a willing- 
ness to come to reasonable terms on the 
part of the tenant. That was his defi- 
nition of injustice. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber asked—Supposing we find that 
there is not disturbance enough—and 
he was delighted to find that, while en- 
couraging agitation to obtain a legal re- 
sult, the hon. Member would use his 
great influence to prevent individual 
outrage—to necessitate the introduction 
of the Peace Preservation Act, were they 
oing to do nothing? The hon. Mem- 
oe also asked whether the Chief Secre- 
tary would summon Parliament if un- 
reasonable and harsh evictions took 
place? It was no part of his duty to 
summon Parliament. He hoped—he 
was more hopeful now than he was a 
week or two ago—that he should not 
have to bring in a Peace Preservation 
Act. He could only repeat what he 
said on Tuesday. He had then stated 
that it would be a serious duty of the 
Government to consider what their ac- 
tion should be, and also that he, for one, 
should not be the instrument for carry- 
ing out the law under those circum- 
stances. He was not able to pledge the 
Government on a doubtful and specula- 
tive result; but he should inform his 
Colleagues if the state of things referred 
to by the hon. Member came about ; he 
should inform them how serious he 
thought it was, and if he was convinced 
that the law was the means of inflicting 
injustice, he should not be the instru- 
ment of that law. At the same time, 
he must say he did not expect this. One 
or two isolated cases of injustice would 
not be sufficient. They did not alter the 
law because of individual hardship ; the 
injustice should be to some appreciable 
extent—an extent giving reasonable 
cause for alarm. He was asked to limit 
the practice of charging districts for 
extra police. The hon. Member was 
under the impression that the Govern- 
ment was doing what was done in this 
matter under the Peace Preservation 
Act. [Mr. Parnett: In a different 
way.|] They were not doing the same 
thing. Under that Act the whole of 
the cost was levied on the people, and 
without delay. It was very different 
now. He could not bind himself as to 
the way the power should be used. It 
was a power which might be abused so 
as to inflict great injustice. It would 
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not be used for the purpose of revenge, 
but to deter. As to the land meetings, 
the hon. Member said 50 to 100 police 
attended these meetings. There was in 
that statement great exaggeration. The 
hon. Member had said that land meet- 
ings turned the people’s attention to 
agitation by meetings rather than to 
agitation by means of individual out- 
rages. There might be some truth in 
that; but he was sorry to say that had 
not been his experience. From the ver 

hard and disagreeable work he had had 
to do in watching the progress of crime 
from day to day, he regretted to find 
that land meetings had been followed 
very soon by outrages. If the hon. 
Member carefully read the speeches 
made at some of those meetings, he 
would see that the language used was 
not only a.natural incentive to political 
agitation, but in many cases an incite- 
ment to individual outrages. He would 
appeal to men of influence and character, 
who must know that the case was as he 
stated, from the cases of murder and 
maiming which had occurred. He was 
entirely of opinion that, as in England and 
Scotland, so in Ireland, meetings within 
the limits of the Constitution ought to be 
permitted to be held, and that no one in 
such cases had any business to inter- 
fere. But there were meetings and meet- 
ings. There were meetings held merely 
for the purpose of passing resolutions. 
Then there were meetings which were 
ostensibly held to protest against some 
proceedings of the fe but which really 
went very much further than protesting. 
For example, there were meetings held 
to protest against evictions, when people 
went in hundreds and thousands. In 
such a case, especially if the people 
marched in order and were organized, 
and if they were told that it was no 
longer illegal to be in possession of arms, 
then there was considerable danger to 
the public peace, and the police were 
bound to appear in such force as to pre- 
vent violence. [Mr. Parnett said, that 
such meetings only occurred at aeons 
But everyone knew that meetings hel 

for the purpose of intimidation were 
illegal. He would only say, in conelu- 
sion, that, in one respect, the Govern- 
ment were in a very different position 
now from that which they occupied six 
or seven weeks ago. That was, that one 
great ground upon which the Govern- 
ment had rouge in their Bill was the 
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great distress prevalent from the failure 
of crops. Now, it appeared that the crops 
had not failed, but, on the contrary, were 
abundant, But he would have no one 
suppose that there was no distress, and 
that there were not many farmers in a 
sorrowful condition. But he would say 
that their position was much more hope- 
ful and less dangerous than it was six or 
seven weeks ago, when the potato crop 
had disappeared and out-door relief was 
being largely given. Still, there was 
great distress, which would require great 
forbearance on the part of the landlords. 
He thought there would also be great 
discretion required on the part of the 
leaders of the people. They must wish, 
as much as he did, that their agitation 
should not be marked by any violent 
outrage against individuals which would 
cause general disgust and set public opi- 
nion decidedly against them. His posi- 
tion was a most unenviable one. What- 
ever was the result, he knew he should 
be blamed impartially by both sides ; he 
should be called, at the same time, weak 
and tyrannical. The Government must, 
however, do its best to keep order, and to 
discourage any injustice by those pos- 
sessing property as respected those who 
were occupiers. They were trying to 
administer the country with an even and 
firm hand. He did not know whether 
they should be told they had done the 
right thing ; but they had, at least, the 
satisfaction of having meant to do so. 
Mr. PLUNKET said, he had not had 
the slightest intention of taking part in 
that debate; but he was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not think 
his interference uncalled for after the 
remarks which had fallen from him. So 
far as he was himself concerned, what- 
ever remarks he (Mr. Plunket) might 
have made upon that subject he was 
prepared to stand by. With regard to 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to his Colleague (Mr. 
Gibson), he was prepared to treat 
those observations with the perfect good 
humour that he was sure his right hon. 
and learned Friend would have shown 
if he were then present; and he 
claimed the indulgence of the Committee 
while he said a very few words. The 
Chief Secretary had now referred to a 
criticism by his right hon. and learned 
Colleague of a speech that the Chief 
Secretary delivered some time since. 
His right hon. and learned Colleague 
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had already explained to the House 
how the misunderstanding arose but, 
after the speech that they had just heard, 
he thought it would not be out of place 
if he were to relate the circumstances 
again. At the time that the Chief Se- 
cretary was speaking, he (Mr. Plunket) 
was conversing both with his right hon. 
and learned Colleague and with—then 
present—the late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ; 
and they were saying that what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the Irish tandlokts generally was 
of so reasonable a character, that it did 
not call for any reply. But, whilst this 
private conversation was taking place, 
observations of a different character 
seemed to have been made, which had 
not reached their ears; and as soon as 
the right hon. Gentleman sat down, his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) replied to some other remarks 
of the Chief Secretary in a short 
speech. His right hon. and learned 

riend, having subsequently informed 
himself of those portions of the Chief 
Secretary’s speech, which he had at 
first failed to catch, made, on the follow- 
ing day, a further criticism on them, 
which the Chief Secretary stated to be a 
penihy niger som of his meaning. It 
must be well-known that, so far as there 
was any misrepresentation, it was not 
intentional ; and it must be remembered 
that misrepresentations came, not only 
from that Bench, but from other parts 
of the House also. They had then 
heard an explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman which was much more 
satisfactory, and which was expressed 
with that clearness and force which 
usually characterized the statements of 
the right hon. Gentleman. No one in 
that House listened with greater pleasure 
to the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man than he did; but he was bound to 
say that when he, on that particular 
occasion, had employed the words ‘‘in- 
justice”’ and “harshness” in a sense 
in which they ought not to be employed, 
it was not a matter for surprise if some 
confusion should arise. He did not 
wish, however, to re-open that contro- 
versy, and he would not further refer 
to that collateral issue; but, as he was 
an Irish Member, although not one of 
the Third Party, perhaps he might be 
allowed to say a few words on the sub- 
ject then under discussion. They had 
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just heard from the right hon, Gentle- 
than that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had assured the 
Committee that on his return to Ireland 
he would do all in his power to prevent 
the occurrence of outrages of a serious 
character. He was not present when 
the hon. Member made the statement; 
but, if that were so, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork was able to induce his 
Colleagues to assist him in the execution 
of that undertaking, he would only say 
that it was one of the happiest promises 
for prosperity and peace in the imme- 
diate future of Ireland that had been 
made formany a day. He accepted that 
promise most readily, and he hoped 
that, not only the hon. Gentleman, but 
his Colleagues also, might be succes- 
ful in their efforts in that direction, 
But the hon. Member for Cork had also 
said that if the landlords of Ireland be- 
haved as well as the landlords in Eng- 
land, and if public opinion in Ireland 
regarded these matters as jealously as in 
England, there would be no necessity for 
an armed constabulary. Now he (Mr. 
Plunket) did not want to rake up the 
whole controversy again; but he was 
prepared positively to assert that, al- 
though they had been listening now for 
many months to general charges against 
the Irish landlords, not a single case had 
been brought forward and proved in 
that House. Further, a Bill had been 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment which was supposed to be 
grounded on the same foundation— 
namely, the course taken, and likely to 
be taken, by the Irish landlords; but he 
repeated that not one single charge 
against the landlords had ever been 
brought forward and sustained. He had 
had a much closer and more intimate 
experience of Ireland than many of the 
hon. Members who brought forward 
these charges. He utterly denied them ; 
and he must remind the Committee that 
whenever they were brought to the test, 
they had never, in a single instance, 
been substantiated. They faded away 
the moment they came to be investi- 
gated. It was a very easy matter to 
make these general charges; but he 
ventured to assert that when they had 
before them the Reports of the Commis- 
sions now sifting in Ireland, they would 
find very little excuse indeed for them. 
Indeed, he had heard it said, on good 
authority, that certain gentlemen who 
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went to Ireland as members of those 
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Royal. Commissions with preeonceived 
opinions against the Irish landlords, 
were now astonished to find how baseless 
were the imputations which had been so 
often made, All he asked was that 
public opinion would suspend its judg- 
ment against the Irish landlords until 
they had more decided and clear reasons 
for condemning that class than had 
hitherto been brought forward, and 
until they had better ground to go upon 
than that which had been put forward 
in support of the Government Bill. He 
wind not now go into the question of 
the usefulness of the police at public 
meetings; but he believed that even 
some of the most distinguished Members 
of the Third Party would themselves 
sometimes have been in a difficult and 
disagreeable position if it had not been 
for the presence of the police at those 
meetings. As far as the present situation 
in Ireland was concerned, the accounts 
which he had heard from it werecertainly, 
in some instances, accounts which gave 
grounds for the most grave and serious 
consideration of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; but if agitation was really to 
cease—he did not mean fair and ordinary 
agitation such as might be justifiably car- 
ried on, but that kind of agitation which 
was always followed, as the Chief Secre- 
tary told them, by outrages in the locali- 
ties in which it arose—if that kind of 
agitation was going to be laid aside, he 
believed that many of the apprehensions 
that were entertained in regard to what 
would take place in the coming autumn 
and winter would be found to be as 
baseless as all the other accusations 
which had been made against the Irish 
landlords for their conduct in the past. 
He joined with the Chief Secretary in 
believing that there would be a good 
harvest, and that there were reasonable 
grounds for hoping that a good harvest 
would, if agitation did not counteract it, 
have an immense effect in smoothing 
away the existing excitement, and in 
greatly diminishing the number of those 
outrages which filled every Member of 
that House with feelings of abhorrence. 

He could promise the right hon. Gentle- 
man that both sides of the House would 
fairly and impartially consider and judge 
the action which he would adopt in. the 
discharge of the arduous duties which it 
was now his painful duty to perform; 

and he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman that in no spirit hostile to any 
class in Ireland, and in no spirit hostile 
to the Government entrusted with so 
great and difficult a task, would the Irish 
landlords endeavour to thwart or coun- 
teract that policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman had, with so much it 
laid down that evening. On the con- 
trary, he would find them desirous, as 
every true Irishman ought to be, in the 
present state of affairs in Ireland, to co- 
operate with him in every possible way 
in order to remove the traces of wild and 
reckless agitation, and also to avert such 
great national calamities as that which 
fell upon the people of Ireland last year, 
and the effects of which, it was to be 
hoped, were now passing away. 

rk. HOPWOOD said, that hon. 
Members who sat upon the Benches 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House had been challenged 
to say a word or two upon this Vote. 
There was no one in that House, al- 
though his capacity to help might not be 
great, who more deeply appreciated the 
condition of Ireland, and more heartily 
sympathized with her woes, than he did. 
While he had been sitting there listen- 
ing to the debate he had had brought to 
his mind the appeal which was made the 
other night to hon. Members on those 
Benches by one or two of his hon. 
Friends on the other side of the House. 
They asserted that nobody had spoken 
a word of sympathy for Ireland from 
that part of the House. There were 
several reasons why they had abstained 
from addressing the Committee on Fri- 
day, and certainly a lack of sympathy 
for Ireland was not one of them. He 
could say this with confidence, not only 
for himself, but on behalf of many of 
his hon. Friends. Perhaps, however, it 
would be better that he should confine 
his observations to what he felt per- 
sonally, for fear that he might express 
unworthily what was felt by other hon. 
Members in that part of the House. 
He was bound, then, to say that what 
he thought on Friday, and doubtless a 
good many other Members thought, was 
that there was a premeditated intention 
to prolong the debate by straining all 
the Forms of the House; and of this 
course he certainly did not approve. 
Passing that by, however, his second 
reason was that anything he had to say 
had been said already by hon. Members 
who were thoroughly conversant with 
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the matter, and who were able to ex- 
press themselves with eloquence and 
power on the subject. In the third 
place, what principally weighed on his 
mind was that they had a Government 
in power in whom, until found wanting, 
they were bound to place the most im- 
plicit confidence and reliance that what- 
ever could be done that was generous 
towards Ireland, and just towards Ire- 
land, and that was, in fact, wise towards 
Ireland, would be done. He had no 
doubt that, if time were allowed, mea- 
sures of that description would be intro- 
duced and passed for the benefit of Ire- 
land. Therefore, unless a mere act of 
sympathy was required, there was no use 
in any one of them rising to express such 
feelings. They had not been restrained, 
by any want of sympathy for Ireland, 
from expressing their opinions ; but they 
had been ruled by other considerations. 
He wished now to say a word or two in 
regard to the position of the Government 
and of the Chief Secretary. His right hon. 
and learned Friend who had just spoken 
had spoken with much justice a..1 im- 
partiality. But he had addressed the 
Committee from a point of view which 
was not adopted by the Radical Mem- 
bers. He wished, therefore, as a Radical 
Member, to point out to his hon. Friends 
on the other side of the House what the 
opinions were which he entertained. 
They had now a right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government who had 
already shown his intense desire to do 
what was right and fair in conceding the 
just demands of Ireland. He was ably 
seconded by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). But what was the 
course pursued by the Irish Members ? 
They were constantly putting pressure 
upon the Chief Secretary, who was a 
Minister who had accepted the most 
thankless Office in the Government, from 
a desire to do all the good he could to 
their country. No sort of sympathy was 
expressed for him in the difficult and 
arduous duties he was called upon to dis- 
charge. But, on the contrary, every 
kind of difficulty was thrown in his way. 
He (Mr. Hopwood) wished to be candid 
and to express freely what was passing 
in his mind. The Chief Secretary had 
already given unmistakable evidence of 
the sympathy he felt for Ireland and the 
Irish people; and he had intimated that 
if the Irish landlords manifested a dis- 
position to strain the law, and to act 
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with injustice—or with harshness, as the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). con- 
ceived the distinction was important— 
then the Government would interpose 
and call upon Parliament to pass a mea- 
sure to restrain them. This was taking a 
course which any wise statesman and 
legislator would feel himself called upon to 
take. Butitwasnot enough forhon. Mem- 
bers opposite ; and, instead of manifest- 
ing their sympathy with the Minister, 
they at once took a course which could 
only be calculated to add to his difficul- 
ties, if, indeed, they did not create new 
ones. The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had spoken admirably in the 
remarks he had made that evening, al- 
though he (Mr. Hopwood) felt bound to 
take exception to some parts of his 
speech. The hon. Member was more 
considerate in the line he had taken that 
night than he had been on some other 
occasions. The hon. Member said—‘‘I 
will use my influence to prevent the 
breaking of the law.”’ That was a re- 
mark which, no doubt, they would hear 
taken up and repeated again by others 
—his adversaries—with all sorts of 
meanings attached to it, until, probably, 
the hon. Member would find himself 
obliged to modify it. He would cer- 
tainly be told that he was going to give 
up his duty to the Irish people for the 
sake of conciliating the base suffrages 
of a Saxon Parliament. That was an 
illustration of the position in which the 
Chief Secretary was placed. If he gave 
way to the representations made to him 
by one side he was sure to be immedi- 
ately baited and beset by the other. If 
they wanted to drive a Minister from 
his place, that was the way to do it. He 
must say—although he did not wish to 
use language which might seem adula- 
tion towards a man before his face—that 
the course pursued by the Chief Secre- 
tary since he had occupied the Office 
had been most able, wise, and judicious. 
There was every reason to believe, if 
they would repose confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government, that whatever 
was wrong in regard to the state of Ire- 
land now would be set right, if they 
would only allow the time necessary for 
doing it. But the conduct of a portion 
of the Irish Party certainly tended to 
create a disposition to regard every 
question connected with Ireland as a 
nuisance, rather than to look upon the 
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Imperial Parliament as the place where 
the difficulties and wrongs of Ireland 
should be discussed with calmness and 
moderation, and with a sincere desire 
to alleviate them. He did not say that 
the opinions of any Irish Member were 
to be stifled, or that his tongue was to 
be tied, Let every man speak out 
boldly, and he was sure that no Radical 
in that House would complain. But 
the course followed could not be so de- 
fended. The practice pursued now-a- 
days was not to be content with the 
words the Chief Secretary uttered. They 
said—‘‘ You have stated so and so; will 

ou go a step farther, and say so and 
so?” If the Irish Members would ex- 
cuse him for saying so, they were some- 
times apt to produce irritation of feeling 
for which there was no necessity. The 
Minister said—‘‘ Under certain circum- 
stances, we should feel it our duty to call 
Parliamenttogether if we feltit necessary 
to do soin the interests of public order.” 
And then the hon. Member for Cork got 
up, and asked—‘‘In that case, upon 
what principle would you act?” What 
right had the hon. Member to ask that, 
unless he wished to embarrass the 
Minister by questions of that kind, and 
lead to a debate which would disturb 
and prevent any useful result from being 
obtained. For, of course, answers 
palatable to the hon. Member would be 
distasteful to others, and lead to further 
questions in an opposing sense. For 
himself, and those with whom he usually 
acted, he should be prepared to advise 
the Minister and to say—‘“‘ Pray do not 
answer the question ; that is not the way 
in which a responsible Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to be 
treated. He ought not to be called on 
to pledge himself beforehand to pursue 
a particular course.”” He appealed to 
the right feeling of hon Members, and 
he was sure they would admit there was 
some justice in the appeal he made to 
them. Why should the Irish Members 
seek to tie the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to alienate the sym- 
pathy and support of Members in that 
part of the House? They were desirous of 
setting all these difficult questions right, 
and they were convinced that they might 
be set right by discussion in that House. 
They felt that there were difficulties 
both there and in ‘another place.” 
But the Irish Members could see for 
themselves how rapidly public opinion 
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was being educated in all these matters. 
The English people were beginning to 
recognize that there was a land system 
in Ireland which was different from that 
which existedin England. There might 
be a right, and there might be a wrong 
application of that system; but at present 
in England they had no experience of it. 
He was quite sure that the whole matter 
would be properly dealt with; but if 
they were to understand that all their 
earnest sympathy and all their desire to 
put matters right were not to be attended 
with some generous return, and to be 
received with something like gratitude, 
their good intentions were frustrated at 
once. He knew that Ireland had a 
great deal to expect yet before they 
could ask for her gratitude; but if the 
feeling did not amount to gratitude, it 
would be a pleasing support for those 
who sympathized with the wrongs of 
Ireland to find that the Irish Repre- 
sentatives were ready to listen to their 
views and to discuss them. In regard 
to the Vote now before the Committee, 
it was one upon which almost every 
Englishman felt that it was a monstrous 
thing that the police in Ireland should 
be of a military type. If the desire of 
the Irish Members in continuing this 
discussion was to awaken public opinion 
to this Vote, and to induce proper con- 
sideration on the part of the Ministry, 
and due deliberation for the future, 
then their purpose was an excellent one ; 
but it had already been fully accom- 
plished. He believed there was not a 
man in that House who was prepared 
to defend the force in its military form, 
except on the ground of hard necessity. 
If the Irish Members said that it was 
not necessary, then let them bring evi- 
dence to that effect to bear upon the 
question, and before next year had 
passed by they would find some change 
introduced, even if it were only of a 
partial or tentative character. He felt 
satisfied that in the irresistible march of 
public opinion upon the subject, it would 
not be more than a year or two before 
they would see the introduction of a dis- 
tinct and radical change in the consti- 
tution of the Irish Constabulary Force. 
The way in which the Irish public meet- 
ings were attended by the police had 
been alluded to. Until within the last 
few years no policeman ever showed 
himself at a public meeting in England. 
Indeed, he was told by his superiors 
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that he had no business to go there, and 
that he ought not to go. That system 
had now been changed, for it was found 
that the English policeman was a pliant 
and useful representative of order in the 
interest of those holding the meeting, 
and they often requested his presence. 
That was a condition of things they de- 
sired to see in Ireland; but the cireum- 
stances must be the same, and the 
must be brought about by the same feel- 
ing which made every man in England 
in some degree the representative of 
order. He could assure hon. Members 
opposite that he was as anxious as they 
were to do full and ample justice to Ire- 
land; but he was not prepared to dis- 
solve the Parliamentary ties between the 
two countries. Short of that, if any 
question of the franchise, or of local 
government, or of any matter in which 
England had an advantage over Ireland 
arose, the earnest offices of himself and 
his Friends would be given in support 
of the Minister who should propose 
measures of reparation and equal legis- 
lation for the Irish people. If the 
Minister failed to propose them himself, 
they would be anxious, willing, and de- 
sirous of suggesting them to the serious 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
exceedingly glad that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) had taken part in 
the debate. As he had ventured to tell 
his hon. and learned Friend in a private 
conversation, there was a certain feeling 
of irritation on the part of the Irish 
Members at the conspicuous silence 
which had been observed on the oppo- 
site Benches. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
thought he had already shown that he 
had as good a claim to be regarded as a 
Radical as any Member of that House. 
He only desired to obtain for his country- 
men justice and good laws, the right of 
free and full debate, and the privilege 
of religious toleration, which, to his 
mind, was one of the most precious 
privileges of a nation’s life. But his 
ardour as a Radical had been somewhat 
weakened by the fact that there had 
been an absence of readiness on the part 
of his fellow-Radicals on the opposite 
Benches to respond to the feelings of 
the Irish Members, and to manifest the 
same willingness to support them which 
the Irish Members always displayed 
when they saw that the English Radi- 
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cals had adecent case. He wasglad for 
another reason that his hon. and learned 
Friend had spoken, because it afforded 
him an opportunity of answering the 
criticisms which had been urged, both 
in public and in private, with regard to 
the action of the extreme section of the 
Liberal Party. It had been found neces- 
sary to speak in terms of severe re- 
yevent of the course pursued by the 

embers below the Gangway on the 
Ministerial side of the House. The ex- 
cuse generally made was, that the Mi- 
nistry were friendly towards Ireland, 
and that, being friendly, the Irish Mem- 
bers were bound to abstain from putting 
anything like pressure upon them; but 
surely that was no reason why they 
should abstain from putting pressure 
upon the Government when there wasa 
feeling of injustice. Take as an instance 
what occurred on Saturday last. It 
could not be imagined that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Prime Minister, 
or any other Member on the Ministerial 
Bench was not in favour of conceding 
the rights of the Dissenters. The Irish 
Members were also in favour of the 
rights of Dissenters. Why, then, had 
pressure been exercised upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? Why did they 
propose an Amendment the object of 
which was to make an essential, but 
probably a vital and a perilous change, 
in the Burials Bill? Pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the Ministry in 
reference to that Bill, and if that were 
right, why was it not right for them to 
exercise pressure in the case of the Irish 
Constabulary? It was only a question 
of degree as regarded the pressure. 
They did not press the Ministry too hard 
any more than did hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite on Saturday press them so as to 
imperil the Bill that was then before the 
Oommittee. The degree of pressure 
must be regulated by the cause which 
one advocated. He fully acknowledged 
the justice of the contention on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite on Satur- 
day ; but would anybody say that their 
grievance was to be compared with that 
of the starving people whom they were 
there to defend. If hon. Members oppo- 
site thought it justifiable, on the part of 
the supporters of the Government, to 
exercise pressure on the Ministry on that 
oceasion, they must admit that it was 
equally justifiable in the case of the 
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Trish Members on the present occasion. 
He would admit that they had every 
reason to be grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland for the tone in which they 
had spoken in that debate. There were, 
however, one or two points to which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had referred, in which he was 
unable to agree with him. With regard 
to the charges brought against Irish 
landlords, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that they were general charges. He 
maintained that they were not general 
charges. He had offered over and over 
again to mention three or four cases, 
within his own constituency, in which 
the landlords had exercised what he con- 
sidered to be the grossest harshness and 
injustice. He would not mention them 
because it would have the effect of draw- 
ing down the indignation of the Com- 
mittee upon those individual landlords ; 
but he was well aware of the particulars 
of those cases and could mention them 
if he thought proper todo so. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said that he thought 
they had been too severe in their re- 
marks with regard to the Land Com- 
missioners. He must say that he con- 
sidered that a great mistake had been 
made both as regarded the Tory and 
Whig Commissions. Everything that 
he had heard made him feel that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not gone into 
the facts of the case. The Prime Mi- 
nister had called the Tory Commission a 
sham Commission, and one fact seriously 
attracted his notice, and that was the 
utter want of any machinery in Ireland 
for bringing the facts before that Com- 
mission. It was not the case that the 
facts were not there ; but the machinery 
was defective, and they were unable to 
make those facts known. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the Prime 
Minister had constantly repeated, from 
those Benches, that it was a small mi- 
nority of Irish landlords who were exer- 
cising harshness and injustice. It ap- 
peared to him that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had gone out of his way in order 
to pay a compliment to the Irish land- 
lords. Now, against that general state- 
ment he would put a particular one of 
the Prime Minister, to which he had 
alluded on a previous night. The gist 
of that statement was, that ejectments 
were increasing at an enormous rate, 
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and that if they continued during the 
remainder of the year at the same rate 
as in the first half of it, 15,000 persons 
would be left houseless and homeless. 
He would put it to his hon. Friends 
opposite, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether the prospect of 15,000 human 
beings being left houseless and home- 
less was not sufficient to make every 
humane and generous-minded man stand 
aghast? It could not be that a small 
minority only were using their power 
badly, but that a large proportion of 
Irish landlords were doing so. If that 
were so, he contended, that they had a 
right to press the Ministry as far as they 
could to put forth all their powers in 
order to save those poor people from 
such a disaster. He thought he might 
well complain of what fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman some time ago, when he 
referred to the outrages which he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) loathed and detested as 
much as any man in that House. He 
rose to reply to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but was put down by the Speaker 
as being out of Order. He wished to 
say that he regretted that the Chief 
Secretary had thought it desirable to 
drag to the front the maiming of cattle, 
as against the tenants, when he had left 
out of sight the outrages which were 
committed by other persons and those 
committed on human beings. He had 
always endeavoured, when speaking on 
Irish questions, to avoid any single ex- 
pression which might have the effect of 
exasperating the feelings of the people 
of the two countries. It had struck him 
that the tone of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that occasion was one of ex- 
asperation and retort, and he had felt 
inclined to say—‘‘ Allow me to read a 
list of outrages on women in England 
during the same period.” If outrages 
on animals were a blot on Irish life, such 
outrages as those were surely blots on 
English social life. What would be 
thought if, in resisting some counter- 
proposal, he, in order to strengthen his 
own proposal, should read out, amid the 
horror of his countryman, a list of brutal 
assaults on human beings, which were 
to be found in the annals of crime in 
this country? He did not wish to raise 
any such feelings, but he must say that 
he thought they might complain with 
justice that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have flourished those outrages in 
the face of the public opinion of this 
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country, which was so sensitive on that 
point. The right hon. Gentleman had 
placed a fictitious importance upon what 
was only a small portion of Irish life. 
With regard to the land meetings, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that some 
of them were held at evictions, and that 
such meetings could only be supposed to 
lead to a breach of the law. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have forgotten 
the fact that, out of 150 land meetings, 
only four had taken place on the scene 
of evictions. With reference to the at- 
tendance of the police at those meetings, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not, he 
thought, given them a satisfactory an- 
swer. His hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had said 
that that attendance of police would 
have the effect of demoralizing that force 
from the English point of view, but not 
from the Irish point of view. He had 
tangible ocular evidence of the truth of 
that statement. He had just received a 
letter which began as follows :—“ Sir, 
the Lord bless you,”’ and then went on 
to say that they had there a large staff 
of constabulary, consisting of seven ser- 
geants, three acting sergeants, and 72 
men, all of whom were paid for out of 
the pockets of the poor starving tenants. 
The writer was not quite correct as re- 
garded that; but he went on to say that 
46 men were employed all the season on 
band-playing. He would not read the 
signature, but it came from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Phoonix Park. He 
had received another similar letter, 
marked ‘private and confidential,” 
with which he would not trouble the 
Committee ; but he thought there was 
sufficient evidence to show that the Con- 
stabulary were becoming demoralized. 
It had been said that the proper way to 
deal with the matter was first to remedy 
the grievances and then remove the 
police. He would say that it was his most 
emphatic and earnest conviction that a 
large portion of the police ought to be 
removed at once. He believed that the 
police, instead of preserving order really 
caused disorder, and that since they 
had taken the form of an army of occu- 
pation, the warmth of sympathy with 
English law had increased. The autho- 
rities, he was sure, ought not to allow 
the police to come within miles of the 
land meetings, as their presence was 
always the cause of irritation. He be- 
lieved they were right in advising the 
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Government to take away the police, or, 
at any rate, the majority of them, to 
take away the rifle and the bayonet and 
the buckshot. He did not hesitate to 
say that they ought to be ashamed to 
think of discussing in that free Parlia- 
ment the question whether the police 
should be supplied with bullets or buck- 
shot. He was so convinced that the 
attendance of the police at the land 
meetings had the effect of endangering 
the peace, that he hoped, seriously, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary would give them an undertaking 
that that attendance should be dis- 
continued. The right hon. Gentleman 
said in the course of the debate the 
other night, talking about processions, 
that he intended next year to see whe- 
ther they could not be put down. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) advised him 
strongly against that course. He re- 
membered attending a meeting some 
years ago, presided over by a gentleman 
who afterwards sat in that House, and 
he heard him declare that he was pleased 
to be able to state that the Party Pro- 
cessions Act was dead and buried. That 
gentleman had been imprisoned for 
taking part in a procession, and he made 
that statement after he had been so im- 
prisoned. He was confident that if the 
right hon. Gentleman attempted to put 
them down it would seriously affect, if 
not endanger, the peace of the whole of 
the North of Ireland. He was not in 
favour of such processions himself—in 
fact, he should much like to see them 
put down, but, at same time, he felt 
that it would be a most serious thing to 
attempt to do so. They must be allowed 
to run their course, and, no doubt, in 
time they would cease altogether; but 
to attempt to put them down would 
only have the effect of increasing dis- 
order. Finally, he hoped that the 
English Members would consider the 
matter seriously before they agreed to 
allow the landlords to continue to have 
at their disposal a military force for the 
enforcement of their unjust claims upon 
the tenantry. The Irish Members ob- 
jected to the country being governed by 
a military force instead of a civil one, 
and they looked forward to the time, 
which they believed was not far distant, 
when the present unsatisfactory state of 
things would cease to exist. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, it ap- 
peared to be supposed in some quarters 
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that the lengthened discussion on the 
present Vote had been raised by the 
Irish Members with the object of re- 
venging themselves on the House of 
Lords for having rejected the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill. But he 
could assure the Committee that the 
Irish Members would have brought the 
subject of the Irish Constabulary under 
the notice of Parliament and the country 
whether that Bill had been rejected or 
not. The opposition of the Irish Mem- 
bers to the Vote was, he might add, no 
sudden thought upon their part; it had, 
on the contrary, been long determined 
upon. The subject had been brought 
before the House last year, and had 
been discussed for seven hours, and the 
Irish Members had pledged themselves 
to bring it forward again and again 
until they succeeded in obtaining the 
end which they had in view—the con- 
version of the Irish Constabulary from 
a military into a civil force. The mili- 
tary character of the force was objected 
toon the broadest Constitutional prin- 
ciple, and because, as the force was 
constituted, it was one of the last and 
most effectual supports of an unjusi land 
system. It was maintained for no other 
purpose, because all other laws, except 
the land laws, were respected in Ireland. 
The Irish Parliamentary Party could 
not, however, claim the credit of having 
been the first to lay before Parliament 
the complaints made against the force as 
it was now constituted. The complaints 
against its military organization origin- 
ally came from a very different quarter. 
They came from the Irish Conservative 
Peers in the House of Lords and the 
Conservative Members in that House. 
The complaints were taken up and 
urged by the Conservative Peers on the 
grounds—namely, that the organization 
of the Irish Police Force was a violation 
of the Constitution, and that its military 
training rendered it unfit for the dis- 
charge of the duties of a police foree— 
the detection of crime. To those two 
grounds another was added by the Irish 
Liberal Members, who contended that 
the Irish Constabulary system was a 
mode of supporting the Irish landlords 
in a position which, without its aid, they 
could not maintain. He did not know 
whether many hon. Members besides 
those who represented Irish consti- 
tuencies knew the way in which the 
system worked. If not, they had only 
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to go to an ordinary Irish town and they 
would see, in the most peaceful times, 
men marching through the streets in 
broad daylight, with bayonets by their 
sides, or at night, even in undisturbed 
rural districts, walking two and two 
armed, not only with bayonets, but with 
rifles, and carrying several rounds of 
ammunition. Then they might be seen 
at race-courses, where there was not the 
slightest disturbance, drawn up, to the 
number of 50 or 100, in military array, 
armed with bayonets and rifles, and with 
an officer by their side who was, to all 
intents and purposes, a military man. 
Now, of what use, he would ask, was 
their presence in such circumstances ? 
The only answer to that question was, 
that so unnecessary a display of force 
was, as it were, an announcement on the 
part of the Government that, no matter 
how peaceable the people might be, or 
how little danger there might be of any 
disturbance, still the people were under 
no circumstances to be trusted, and must, 
therefore, be treated in a way different 
from that in which the inhabitants of 
any other portion of the United Kingdom 
were treated. A policeman in Ireland 
was always armed, although in the 
streets of the village in which he was 
walking he might not expect to have 
anything more formidable to deal with 
than a drunken man; and the whole 
system gave to the Government of the 
country the appearance of a rule upheld 
by armed force. The Irish policeman, 
he repeated, was always armed with a 
bayonet and at night with a rifle, as he 
went through the country. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: No, no!] He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that on what- 
ever authority he founded the negative 
which he had just given him across the 
Table, it was not based upon the real 
facts of the case. He had heard it said 
that the Irish police did not wear bayonets 
when going on patrol. [Mr. Puunxer: 
Hear, hear!] He was surprised at the 
want of knowledge displayed by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; but he supposed the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman must 
have drawn his inspiration from his ex- 
perience of the City of Dublin. [Mr. 
Piunxet: No!] Well, he was glad the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
minded him that in Dublin—which was, 
perhaps, one of the most turbulent towns 
in. Ireland—the ‘police did not carry 
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bayonets, and that they were able to keep 
the peace without the use of those deadly 
weapons. Butif he turned to Limerick or 
Cork, or to any of the small towns in the 
counties of which those cities were the 
capitals—indeed, in all the Provincial 
towns in Ireland—the police were, by the 
rules and regulationsof the force, obliged, 
when marching, to carry bayonets by 
their sides. He observed the Chief Se- 
cretary was about to consult some Gen- 
tleman who, he supposed, was a per- 
manent official of the Irish Office; but 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that the fact was as he (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) had stated. But how was the 
Irish police force governed? The In- 
spector General was invariably a military 
man; and when Colonel Dickson, who 
was a military man himself, and formerly 
a Member of that House, brought the 
subject of the organization of the force 
under the notice of the House, he pointed 
out that nothing could be more calculated 
to draw the men away from the proper 
performance of their civil duties, or to 
render them unpopular and inefficient 
for the purpose of the detection of crime, 
than that organization. How was the 
force officered? The officers were, for 
the‘most part, chosen from a different 
class from the men. They were selected 
by acompetitive examination on subjects 
which afforded no sort of guarantee that 
they would be filled up for the detection 
of criminals or the repression of crime. 
In the case of all the other constabulary 
forces of the Empire, the officers were 
taken from the body of the men, and 
the result was that the men were en- 
couraged to cultivate those qualities of 
ingenuity and tact in dealing with crime 
which led to promotion. There was, 
however, no such encouragement in the 
case of the Irish Constabulary, because 
only a very small share of the appoint- 
ments in it were given to the men, who 
were not less intelligent than the English 
or Scotch police, and who were deprived 
of all the incentives which a hope of 
promotion would give, solely because it 
was deemed advisable by the Government 
of England that they should be kept up 
asa strictly military force. And how 
were the smaller appointments in the 
Irish Constabulary distributed? There 
was acompetitive examinationinreading, 
writing, and matters of that kind, and 
then there were a certain number of 
marks for general intelligence; but so 
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far as he could see the result showed 
that that was a quality which was usually 
found to be possessed in the greatest 
degree by those candidates who belonged 
to the right religion—for, although 
something like four to one of the men 
in the force were Roman Catholics, who 
werejustasintelligent as their Protestant 
brethren, the numbers were reversed in 
the case of the non-commissioned officers, 
of whom by far the greater portion were 
Protestants. Wasitnot plain then thatthe 
force being maintained for the purpose 
of keeping up that last relic of ascend- 
ancy—the Irish land system—it was 
thought necessary that the men with 
any authority in it should, as far as 
possible, belong to the religion of those 
who were in the ascendant. The Go- 
vernment dared not trust Catholic non- 
commissioned officers ; and so nearly all 
the little posts to which he referred were 
given to Protestants, which, perhaps, 
was necessary if the land system of 
which he complained was to be main- 
tained. But how, he would ask, was 
the Irish police force made responsible 
to Parliament? The Chief Secretary, 
of course, had a certain share of respon- 
sibility to bear in connection with it; 
but he should like to know how the 
question of responsibility was brought 
to the test whenever the force was 
brought into collision with the people, 
and the necessity of inquiry into the con- 
duct of any of its members arose? The 
ordinary mode of proceeding in such cases 
was the most simple delusion that could 
beimagined. TheGovernment appointed 
two barristers—one, probably, a Mem- 
ber of the Administration, and the other 
an aspirant to Office—who went down to 
the place where the circumstances to be 
inquired into had occurred. A short 
investigation was held into the conduct 
of the police on the occasion, and into 
the question whether the police authori- 
ties had acted within their right or not. 
Now, he should be sorry to say that any 
member of the legal profession in Ire- 
land, whose duty it was to preside at 
such an inquiry, would conscientiously 
depart from what he thought to be the 
path of right and justice; but men who 
were Members of the Administration, or 
aspirants to Office, could hardly, in his 
opinion, be regarded as constituting a 
proper tribunal to deal with such cases, 
or one in which the Irish people could be 
expected to place much confidence. He 
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should like, in the next place, to be 
allowed to say a few words in regard to 
the Irish Constabulary in its capacity of 
a force for the ordinary purposes of re- 
pressing crime and the detection of 
criminals. It was on the ground of its 
inefficiency to perform those duties that 
the military constitution of the force had 
been attacked in the House of Lords by 
the late Lord Clanricarde, by the late 
Lord Donoughmore, and most power- 
fully of all, by that unhappy nobleman 
who afterwards lost his life by violence— 
he meant the late Lord Leitrim. On the 
occasion to which he referred, some ob- 
servations made by Judge Keogh in re- 
lation to the Irish Constabulary were 
quoted, in which he said that the mem- 
bers of the force were the persons who 
ought to look after the crime of the 
country; and to the absence of the 
exercise of their proper functions in 
that respect, it was due that the per- 
petrators of so many offences against 
the law remained undetected. The police 
force in Ireland, the learned Judge 
added, was one of considerable magni- 
tude, and one which, in a pecuniary 
point of view, entailed considerable ex- 
pense ; and that, although military dis- 
play in that case might, in its proper 
place, be a useful thing, the Constabu- 
lary, if it directed its attention to it to 
the neglect of its primary duty—the de- 
tection of crime—would not be carrying 
out the object for which it was estab- 
lished. Baron Fitzgerald had given ex- 
pression to similar views, which were also 
mentioned in the House of Lords, with 
respect to the action of the force in other 
parts of Ireland. Lord Clanricarde 
pointed out that, although he had no 
doubt that the men in the Constabulary 
would always do their duty when they 
were ordered, that duty was not what it 
ought to be. Lord Leitrim also said 
that the Irish Police were a political 
tool; and, having shown that several 
crimes which had been committed in 
Ireland had remained undetected, in- 
formed the House that he had been 
asked to present a Petition praying that 
the constitution of the force might be 
reformed, in order that it might be able 
to attend to the discharge of its civic 
duties, adding that the worst conse- 
quences would, in his opinion, follow, if 
they were not allowed to pay more at- 
tention to the repression of crime. For 
his own part, he believed that if the 
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Constabulary were not a military force, 
discharging duties hostile to the feelings 
of the great body of the people, many 
such melancholy murders as that of Lord 
Leitrim would not have occurred. The 
speeches to which he referred were made 
in 1864; but he should like to point out 
how the duties of the Irish Constabulary 
in the detection of crime had been dis- 
charged in more recent times. He found, 
from the Judicial Statistics for the year 
1878, that the entire number of offences 
committed in Ireland was 6,900, and that 
for those offences only 4,800 persons had 
been arrested. But, as more than one 
arrest was constantly made for the same 
offence, as was shown by the Return from 
which he was quoting, it was not unfair 
to suppose that, at least, one-half of the 
actual number of offenders had remained 
unarrested by the police. He also found, 
by the Return, that with reference to a 
class of crimes in respect to which Irish 
juries were notoriously disposed to be 
severe—namely, stealing and other of- 
fences against property without violence 
— that of such offences for the year which 
he had mentioned, the number was 3,840, 
and that, for those offences, the number 
of arrests made was only 1,874, by a 
force which consisted of 11,000 men. 
But as more than one person was fre- 
quently arrested for one of those crimes, 
it would be seen that there were over 
2,000 crimes for which no arrest had 
been made ; while out of the 1,874 per- 
sons who had been apprehended, 412 
had been discharged by the magistrates 
for want of sufficient evidence. Those 
figures proved, he thought, how entirely 
inefficient the Irish police were for the 
performance of their ordinary duties—the 
detection of crime and the punishment 
of the offenders. The evidence, besides, 
of the Irish Judges, to whom he had re- 
ferred, went to show that that inefficiency 
was largely due to the fact that the at- 
tention of the force was diverted from 
their ordinary duties to military objects, 
for the Irish Constabulary were not in 
reality maintained to prevent ordinary 
crime. There was, happily, in Ireland 
very little of such crime, and the police 
were maintained there solely, as he had 
already said, for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the power and the proprietary rights 
of the landlords; and yet it was con- 
stantly paraded before the world as a 
constitutional, when it was, in reality, 
a military force. He believed, he might 
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add, that great good would be achieved 
by the present discussion; and that it 
was the beginning of the end of the 
military organization of the Irish Con- 
stabulary. The discussion would open 
the eyes of Englishmen to the uncon- 
stitutional character of the force, and the 
injustice of a system which required its 
support. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had informed 
the House that he would deem it to be 
his duty to enforce the law in that 
country ; but the right hon. Gentleman, 
he thought, could scarcely approach the 
discharge of that duty now with the 
same confidence in the police as before. 
The right hon. Gentleman, after the de- 
bate which had taken place, must be 
alive to the anomaly and the injustice of 
leaning on it for the enforcement of the 
rights of the landlord. A further ad- 
vantage would, in his opinion, be gained 
owing to the debate; and that was, that 
after the revelations which had been 
made during its progress, the Irish 
landlords would be slow to call out the 
Constabulary to aid them in enforcing 
their claims against the Irish tenantry. 
They would soon perceive that, as a 
military force, its doom was sealed; 
and that every time they appealed to it 
to support them in inflicting an injustice, 
they were more and more hastening on 
the only prop by which their ascendancy 
was upheld. He had heard it said that 
the present was a very inopportune 
moment to raise the question of the 
organization of the force; but, in his 
opinion, there was no time at which the 
Irish Members could have more oppor- 
tunely than at the present insisted on 
the principle of disarming the Irish Con- 
stabulary; for the land system, which 
it was maintained to support, had never 
produced such evil fruit as it was pro- 
ducing now; and as long as the Con- 
stabulary continued to wear arms, and 
the advocates of bad Land Laws cou- 
tinued to rely upon it to deny reforms, 
so long would there be anarchy in Ire- 
land. But when bad landlords saw that 
they could no longer hope to have the 
rifle and the bayonet to support them in 
the enforcement of what they called their 
rights, they would yield to necessity what 
they ought, long ago, to have yielded to 
reason ; and then, and not till then, Ire- 
land would be as free from agrarian dis- 
turbance as she was from every other 
form of offence against the law. 
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Vote involves the civil administration in 
Ireland, and the nature and relations of 
the Government in reference to the Irish 
people. Why is it, I ask, that, according 
to the theory of the British Constitution, 
the sheriff does not call upon the posse 
comitatus to enforce the law and uphold 
law and order? Why will not the 
people respond to an appeal from the 
first executive official of a county? The 
answer is obvious to Irishmen. Who is 
the sheriff? Formerly, he was an elec- 
tive officer chosen by the freeholders, 
like the coroners at present; but now he 
is not appointed by the Crown, nor by 
a responsible Minister, or even, as in 
theory, by the Judges; but he is the 
nominee of preceding sheriffs, and there 
is an endless chain composed of the 
Grand Juries of counties. The Grand 
Jury system has been condemned. I 
need not, therefore, expose the system 
that imposes taxation without any re- 
presentative, and the patronage of which 
bodies are controlled by the caprice of 
the sheriff for the time being—nay, ar- 
rangements are made in futuro in refer- 
ence to appointments. In the next 
place, who are the county magistracy ? 
They are appointed by the Lieutenants 
of counties, who are but the political 
nominees of whatever Government or 
political Party may be in power, on va- 
cancies in the office. In all these offices 
in Ireland the appointments are effected 
by political bias, and are influenced 
mainly by sectarian ascendancy con- 
siderations. There is no confidence 
amongst the people in the sheriff, in the 
Grand Jury, or in the magistracy. To 
illustrate the matter I will instance the 
case of the Queen’s County, of which I 
myself am a Justice, as well as in my 
own county. I attended during the 
summer a land meeting to protest 
against the landlord action of the sheriff 
of that county, held at a place called 
Knockaroo. It was a hard case, an 
eviction for only one year’s rent, and no 
hanging gale, and the tenant had made 
great improvements. The rental had 
been raised and a very penal lease im- 
posed on the tenant in 1873, and the 
land was not worth the present rental. 
The tenant had been served with writs 
for the year’s rent due—£155—and also 
with an ejectment, upon which judgment 
was obtained; the tenant was evicted, 
and the lands are now untenanted and 
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will remain so. How could the Sheriff 
call on the people of the Queen’s County 
to assist him, with such a case before 
them? The Grand Jury was quite in 
character with the sheriff. It was and 
is always composed of 22 Protestants 
and one Catholic—being heretofore, Mr. 
Dease, well known in this House. And 
this Grand Jury had pertinaciously re- 
fused to present the small weekly sti- 
pend of 2s. 6d. for Catholic juveniles re- 
gularly committed by me for periods of 
four and six years; and furthermore, 
they actually stopped payment for a 
Protestant juvenile, heretofore paid for, 
in order to enable them to cover their 
action. The magistracy of the county 
numbers 77, out of which there are but 
nine Catholics, including myself, and 
this in a county where 86 per cent of 
the population are Catholics! How 
could the people have any confidence in 
such sectarian county government ? And 
as there is no confidence amongst the 
people, they are governed by a semi- 
military force instead of by the ordinary 
civil administration, as in England. I 
will ask are our people suited for civil 
government, or only for mere military 
despotism? Now, as I have said, I hold 
the Commission of the Peace for the two 
counties—for the Queen’s County and 
my native county of Kilkenny, which I 
have the honour to represent—over 20 
years past. The petty sessions’ courts 
have a civil jurisdiction up to 40s. and 
in wages cases to £10, and they initiate 
the criminal procedure ; and my experi- 
ence is that the people are most willing 
to abide by law when they have any 
confidence in its administration. And I 
may mention,as an instance, some years 
ago at one of our sessions, we were in 
the habit of referring cases to the arbi- 
tration of the parish priest of the loca- 
lity, thinking that it would thereby stop 
litigation, and promote harmony of feel- 
ing. But this respected clergyman, of 
high attainments, stated to me that al- 
though he did not desire to save himself 
the trouble, if he could be of service, 
yet he found it was more satisfactory to 
leave cases to be adjudicated upon at 
the Courts of Law. The people would 
be bickering and disputes cropping up 
again under his arbitration; whereas 
the decisions of the law were regarded 
asof finality, and if they had the confi- 
dence in the Bench, both sides were per- 
fectly satisfied to abide by its decisions, 
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and shake hands over the matter. In- 
deed, I have known cases where the 
litigants under such circumstances held 
council, and were brought up before us 
for over-indulgence in their reconcilia- 
tion cups, and the occasion was put for- 
ward by way of extenuating circum- 
stances. Again, I have attended poli- 
tical meetings for years past, and 
have always perceived the same ac- 
quiescence in law. Nay, instance the 
meeting of Knockaroo. Although it was 
held in my bailiwick, and that I could 
certainly undertake to keep the peace, 
yet the usual form was observed. 
Police and their sub-inspector, and 
the resident magistrate were present, 
to supersede the local magistrate, and, 
I repeat, quite needlessly. But to show 
how the character of these meetings is 
misrepresented, I may mention that upon 
this occasion, notwithstanding that we 
justly felt the intrusion of the police, 
and I had reason to complain of the 
matter, the resident magistrate and the 
sub-inspector were invited to our lun- 
cheon, and the hospitality of Irishmen 
extended to those who were fulfilling 
their duty, and the amenities of life inter- 
changed. Indeed, I feel bound to say 
that in long intercourse with the con- 
stabulary force, I have found them a 
most correct and respectable body of 
men; and no matter how justly we may 
complain of the character of the organi- 
zation and the police system, yet, indi- 
vidually or personally, they are a body 
of men reflecting credit on the country. 
And I may add that we of the County 
of Kilkenny, like other counties, purpose 
holding a county meeting during the 
Recess, to protest against the action of 
the House of Lords, to demand our na- 
tional rights, and to organize public opi- 
nion in protection of the tenantry. We 
have invited my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
and I beg now to invite the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite me. If the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland will be good enough to attend 
this meeting, he can see for himself the 
nature and character of these meetings, 
and not derive information second-hand, 
I will assure him that he will receive a 
full hearing, and I promise him an en- 
thusiastic reception in the ancient City 
of the Confederation, where I expect 
30,000 Kilkenny men to be present. 
What are the remedies, then, that will 
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conduce to the abolition of the semi- 
military character of the constabulary, 
and bring it back to the true level and 
mere duty of ordinary civil administra- 
tion, such as police should be in a free 
country? Let us take the precedent of 
England itself. There was atime when 
animosities of races existed in England, 
and there was equal despotism of civil 
government. The Norman turned upon 
the Saxon, and it was an ordinary im- 
precation of the farmer to say—‘‘ Do 
you take me for an Englishman?” One 
or two hundred years after, the de- 
scendants of these conquerors were 
proud of the English name, and justly 
so. Lord Macaulay tells us, and the 
Committee will kindly permit me to 
read a short extract— 


“The battle of Hastings, and the events 
which followed it, not only placed a Duke of 
Normandy on the English Throne, but gave 
up the whole population of England to the 
tyranny of the Norman race. The subjugation 
of a nation by a nation has seldom, even in 
Asia, been more complete. The country was 
portioned out among the captains of the in- 
vaders. Strong military institutions, closely 
connected with the institution of property, en- 
abled the foreign conquerors to oppress the 
children of the soil. A cruel penal code, cruelly 
enforced, guarded the privileges, and even the 
sports of the alien tyrants. Yet the subject 
race, though beaten down and trodden under 
foot, still made its sting felt. Some bold men, 
the favourite heroes of our oldest ballads, betook 
themselves to the woods, and there, in defi- 
ance of Curfew laws, waged a predatory war 
against their oppressors. Assassination was an 
event of daily occurrence. Many Normans 
suddenly disappeared, leaving no trace. The 
corpses of many were found bearing marks of 
violence. Death by torture was denounced 
against the murderers, and strict search was 
made for them, but generally in vain; for the 
whole nation was in conspiracy to screen them. 
It was at length thought necessary to lay a 
heavy fine on every hundred in which a person 
of French extraction should be found slain; and 
this regulation was followed up by another re- 
gulation, providing that every person who was 
found slain should be supposed to be a French- 
man unless he were proved to be a Saxon.” 


What was it that caused the amalgama- 
tion of the hostile races in England, 
and changed the face of the country ? 
We are told by the same authority that 
it was the abolition of tenure in villan- 
age—fixity of tenure and fair rents—that 
produced this glorious result to English- 
men, which was called copyholdism. 
Why not, then, apply the same principle 
to Ireland? Let the principles of an- 
cient copyholdism be extended to Irish 
tenantry, and to which they are entitled 
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under the British feudal Constitution, in 
the first place ; and, secondly, stamp out 
sectarian ascendancy—stamp it out in 
the shrievalty, stamp it out in the Grand 
Jury system, and stamp it out in the 
magistracy. The Grand Jury system 
stands condemned ; taxation without re- 
presentation shall not betolerated longer; 
but the question of the composition of 
the magistracy of Ireland requires the 
instant action of Parliament. The hon. 
Member for Louth County (Mr. Callan) 
is moving for Returns to ground future 
action, and I myself intend to bring the 
question before the House next Session. 
Some years ago I issued a pamphlet 
upon sectarian ascendancy in Ireland, 
and the Committee will permit me to 
read an extract— 

“The great unpaid hold possession of all 
offices of power, privilege, and honour, to the 
steady exclusion of Roman Catholics. Just 
take the example of a southern county to illus- 
trate. In the Queen’s County, the Roman 
Catholics number 80,025, whilst there are only 
10,619 Protestants ; yet the representative Peer 
is a Protestant, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county is also a Protestant, the 17 Deputy 
Lieutenants of the county are all Protestants; 
of the 90 magistrates in the county, 79 are 
Protestants and 11 Catholics; all the officials 
in the county gaol, the county infirmary, and 
the lunatic asylum, are of the ascendancy 
creed. The same, with the exception of the 
chaplaincy, is the case in the three workhouses. 
The two coroners, the secretary of the Grand 
Jury, the county surveyor and his assistants, 
the resident magistrate, the county inspector, 
and the chairman of the quarter sessions, are all 
Protestants. Of the eight sub-inspectors in the 
county, seven are Protestants and one Catholic. 
The 11 collectors of cess for the 11 baronies of 
the county are Protestants. On the list of 
special jurors for 1867, 41 were Protestants, 
and seven only were Catholics; and on the 
common jury list there appeared the names of 
95 Protestants, and but 35 Catholics. The above 
constitute the statistics of one of the most 
Catholic counties in Ireland. Ifa Return were 
obtained of the other 31 counties, it would ex- 
hibit the self-same results.”’ 


In the two counties where I attend 
petty sessions there are three districts— 
petty sessions—in every one of which 
the following state of things exists at 
present :—The lord of the soil is a jus- 
tice and a Protestant; the land agent 
ditto; the resident magistrate ditto; the 
sub-inspector ditto; the petty sessions 
clerk ditto; and further, clerk of the 
rent office, the head constable, ditto! I 
Go not mean to allege anything injurious 
to my brother magistrates, or to in- 
sinuate that justice may not be done; 
but what I do say is that there is no 
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confidence in the administration of jus- 
tice amongst the people. I know that it 
is not infrequent for suitors of the petty 
sessions courts to examine the composi- 
tion of the Bench upon the day of trial 
and then to adjourn their cases, and the 
fact of such feeling amongst the people 
is a scandal upon the administration of 
justice. Why should the appointment of 
justices be left absolutely and without 
control to mere political casual nominees 
of Government? The patronage should 
be vested in a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, or resort be had partially or 
entirely to the ancient principle of elec- 
tion. I believe that one of the chief 
grounds for the maintenance of the 
armed force of Constabulary to which 
we object, is the want of confidence in 
the local Benches, inciting the people to 
take the law into theirown hands. In 
the county of Kilkenny I could name 
half-a-score of gentlemen who would 
be an acquisition to the Bench of the 
county, and yet are excluded. The 
population is 85 per cent Catholic, and 
there are but 19 Catholics out of 97 jus- 
tices, and not a single resident magis- 
trate is a Catholic. If the land tenure 
system of Ireland were placed upon a 
proper basis, and sectarian ascendancy 
in county government and in the magis- 
tracy were stamped out, there would be 
no oceasion for this armed Constabu- 
lary, save, it may be alleged, as to the 
‘“‘ garrison” theory of government ram- 
pant in Ulster. The theory is that not 
only distinction of religion, but of race, 
is to be kept up in Ireland, just as under 
the Black Act, or Statute of Kilkenny, 
Orangeism means that ascendancy of 
race and religion is to be maintained, 
and for that purpose the police army is 
to help it in governing the country. I 
could certainly say that if anything 
could reconcile me to a short continu- 
ance of this armed force it would be for 
the purpose of putting down those sense- 
less party processions of the North of 
Ireland. Would any Government in 
England permit party processions to 
annually celebrate the Battle of Has- 
tings, and maintain a police army to 
enable the descendants of the Norman 
conquerors of England to hold the 
Saxons in slavery? Or to have the vic- 
tory of Marston Moor annually cele- 
brated with party fights over all England 
between Republicans and Royalists? 
Let the theory of government that 
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Orangeism is to rule Ireland as an Eng- 
lish garrison be exploded; land tenure 
reform be established, and sectarian as- 
cendancy abolished, and the present 
police system will become unnecessary, 
and the Empire saved some £2,000,000 
sterling of expenditure, which, capital- 
ized, would go a far way to purchase the 
ownership of the soil for the Irish 
people, and put an end for even to agra- 
rian disturbance. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
would support any Motion for the re- 
duction of the strength or of the pay of 
the Irish Constabulary. He found in 
the Estimates that there was an increase 
both in the number of men to be voted 
and in the extent of barrack accommo- 
dation for them. He certainly saw no 
necessity for that increase. The popu- 
lation of Ireland was decreasing; and, 
from certain statistics lately published, 
they might conclude that it was likely 
to be still further diminished. Crime 
and outrage in Ireland had been talked 
of all through these debates, and made 
so prominent that many persons who 
were unacquainted with the real condi- 
tion of the country could hardly avoid 
coming to the conclusion that the Irish 
people were highly criminal and exceed- 
ingly vicious; but he wished the Eng- 
lish people and the Irish Members of 
the House of Commons to understand 
that the crime and outrage of Ireland 
were almost entirely connected with the 
tenure of land in that country. It was 
impossible to have bad laws without 
having also unrest, and disturbance, and 
violence. When, in England, circum- 
stances existed that were similar to 
those which now existed in Ireland, the 
same crime and outrage prevailed. 
When the Saxon holders of the soil 
were being dispossessed by their Nor- 
man conquerors, outrage, assassination, 
and violence pervaded the land, and 
the oppressed were then to be found, 
as was unfortunately the case in Ire- 
land now, waiting: behind walls and 
hedges, in order to get rid of their 
oppressors. One of the laws then 
made was, that whenever a Frenchman 
was found murdered, the Saxon popu- 
lation of that part of the country in 
which the body was discovered should 
pay a fine for the outrage. The Irish 
people were being subjected to very 
nearly the same treatment that pre- 
vailed in England so long ago. Why 
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did he say that? Because the people 
of Ireland were subjected at the pre- 
sent day to a vicious coercion system, 
and his contention was that, wherever 
such a system existed in any part of the 
known world, it would produce the 
same evil fruits. How did these Saxon 
people save themselves from this odi- 
ous mulct? Their system was certainly 
ingenious, though it was not very 
handsome. In order that the French- 
men should not be able to tell whe- 
ther the murdered man was French or 
English, they mutilated the body after 
they had assassinated the man, cut off 
his limbs, slashed his face, and, in 
fact, mutilated him from head to foot, 
so that the Norman people could not 
say whether it was not a poor Saxon 
who had been murdered. The Nor- 
mans, however, soon met this state of 
things by a law that, whenever it could 
not be proved to be an Englishman, the 
mutilated body should be taken to be 
that of a Frenchman. This state of 
things existed in England—this state of 
crime and outrage, this horrible system 
of assassination—when nothing of the 
kind was known in Ireland. The agra- 
rian system then in operation there gave 
no occasion for these crimes. That sys- 
tem recognized no absolute property in 
land by any man, not even the King 
himself; and the land was considered 
as the property of the people, and di- 
vided amongst them by a system which 
he need not fully describe. Thus, while 
in England the country was full of 
crime, outrage, mutilation, and assassi- 
nation, in Ireland nothing of the kind 
was known. The recent practices in 
Ireland were learnt by the Irish people 
from England. They got their teaching 
in that system from this country, and 
that fact should be remembered by Eng- 
lishmen, and by the English people. ft 
was left on record by Englishmen—some 
of the earliest settlers, if they could so 
call them—that there were no people on 
the face of the earth who better loved 
equal and indifferent justice than the 
Irish people. Sir John Davies, the At- 
torney General of James I., had left 
that opinion on record; and the poet 
Spencer had given expression to similar 
views; so that it came from more than 
one high English authority that no 
people at that time better loved equal 
and indifferent justice than the Irish. 
He maintained that the same qualities 
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existed among them to the present day. 
It was only in these agrarian difficulties 
that the Irish people had any sympathy 
with what was called crime, and the ex- 
planation of that fact was simple. They 
had in Ireland Judges who had to ad- 
minister, from time to time, and very 
often, laws which were not only unpo- 
pular, but were most unjust. Yet, the 
Irish people, from their justice-loving 
nature, accepted that administration of 
the law; and they had never been 
known to either assail or menace a 
Judge in Ireland. If it could not be 
said that the Judges were very popular 
men, at any rate they were not unpopu- 
lar. He heard it remarked some time 
ago, from a Bench above the Gangway, 
that if the Disturbance Bill should pass 
into law, it would be necessary to take 
some measure for the protection of the 
Irish Judges. Now, against that he 
put the fact he had just mentioned, that 
the Judges, though they were adminis- 
tering laws which were often unjust, 
were neither menaced nor assailed by 
the Irish people. He knew a case of a 
learned Judge still alive of whom it was 
related that he purchased a little pro- 
perty in the County of Tipperary, and 
soon after paid his first visit to it in his 
capacity as landlord. He related the 
story himself, that he went down one 
day—he was a man of very small 
stature—to look over his property. 
As he went over one of his fields 
he heard a woman, who had been 
peeping at him from some little 
plantation, say to someone else—‘‘ Is he 
that little bit of a fellow? Why the boys 
might as well be shooting at a snipe.” 
Relating this at a dinner, to his legal 
brethren on the Munster Circuit, the com- 
ment of one barrister present was— 
‘Quite right, too. Itis a good business 
principle that every landlord should be 
a mark for his tenant.” But nothing 
happened to the learned Judge. He was 
alive and well now, and the remark of 
the Tipperary woman was probably made 
in a joking spirit. It had been said by 
Englishmen, writing in English papers, 
that the parts of Ireland in which 
agrarian outrage was most rife, and in 
which assassination of landlords was 
most frequent, were precisely those 
parts which had the largest infusion of 
English and Saxon blood. In support 
of that statement he might read a few 
words written not long ago in one of the 
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leading organs of England—a paper 
which "bostted of having the targost 
circulation in the world. It remarked 
on the fact that in the purely Celtic 
counties there was no agrarian crime, 
while the Southern and Midland coun- 
ties —such as Tipperary and Wexford, 
Meath and Westmeath, Kin$’s County 
and Queen’s County—where they had a 
certain infusion of English settlers, 
were just those counties where landlord 
shooting had always been most preva- 
lent; and it said that— 

“The evictions to which the Celts of the 
West and South submitted with tears and la- 
mentations, the farmers of Tipperary and West- 
meath resented with muskets from behind a 
hedge.” 


That was the testimony of the Zhe Daily 
Telegraph, that agrarian crime was most 
rife just wherever there was the greatest 
infusion of English blood. The Irish 
police system was the main prop of this 
unjust and odious landlordism in Ire- 
land. One of his Colleagues, who spoke 
a few minutes ago, read a letter from 
one of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
complaining that their time had been 
spent in drill in the Phoenix Park and 
that their band was playing to aristo- 
crats all over the country, while the 
police had to pay for its support. 
Surely the Consolidated Fund ought to 
bear that extra expense? He only 
wondered, as the police were such a 
military force, that regimental colours 
were not given to them. Heshould not 
be surprised if that step were taken, 
and if ever anything of that sort were 
resolved on, he would venture to sug- 
gest a design for those colours which 
should be a crowbar crossed with a rifle. 
Some of his friends had suggested that 
the land laws ought to be reformed first, 
and the discipline of the police after- 
wards; while others thought that the 
organization of the police first needed 
reform, and then that there would be 
little difficulty in dealing with the land- 
lords. He, for his part, did not care 
which was begun first; but he did claim 
that one or the other should be com- 
menced at once, because the present 
state of things in Ireland was intoler- 
able. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he had 
taken no part in the debate hitherto be- 
cause he thought it was more becoming 
that Irish Members, who were not only 
Irish Members but Irishmen, should 
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express their feelings, He should ex- 
plain that it was not from any want of 
sympathy, or because he failed to agree 
with them in their objection to the Con- 
stabulary Force, that he had not spoken 
before. He regretted thatit was necessary 
to maintain a police armyinFreland. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had said that afternoon that if 
they removed the Irish Constabulary, he 
would ask for no legislation for the land. 
He, himself, thought it would be better 
to legislate for the land first, and then 
reform the Constabulary. It had been 
said that the Constabulary was main- 
tained in its present form because life 
and hp ad were not securein Ireland. 
He did not think, as a general proposi- 
tion, that that was a correct statement. 
Ordinary property was quite as safe in 
Ireland, he believed it was safer than it 
was in this country. It was only one 
kind of property, and that a property 
about which there had been a conflict 
for many a generation as to its true 
ownership, with regard to which there 
was any insecurity. The landlord main- 
tained that he had the sole, and entire, 
and absolute ownership of the land, and 
that the people of the country, the cul- 
tivators, had no rights whatever in the 
land except such as he might choose to 
concede to them. That he thought a 
most vicious principle. The tenants of 
Ireland had been in conflict with their 
landlords upon that question for many 
generations; and until it was settled 
upon an equitable basis, there would be 
no peace and no security for that kind of 
property in Ireland. For his part, if he 
were an Irish landlord, he should go on 
his knees to the House of Commons, and 
beg them to settle this question—beg 
them to settle it fairly and equitably be- 
tween the landlord and the tenants, in 
order that he might live in security, and 
receive his rents with regularity. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had spoke of the 
500,000 tenant farmers of Ireland, stand- 
ing face to face with 10,000 landlords. 
All that he had said was very true; and 
the sooner the House of Commons recog- 
nized that fact, and legislated accord- 
ingly, the better it would be for England 
and Ireland. In his opinion, the Irish 
Members, in their protest against this 
armed force, were doing no more than 
their fair.duty. They would be open to 
the reproach of their own people and 
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their own constituents that they, as Irish 
Members, had been guilty of neglect of 
their duty if they had not brought for- 
ward this question. _ He also, asa Mem- 
ber for an Irish constituency, would be 
equally guilty of a neglect of his own 
duty if he did not add an expression of 
his own sympathy with the object they 
had in view. He believed that if the 
Government would settle the Land Ques- 
tion as they had settled it elsewhere, 
under the dominion of the Crown, there 
would be no further difficulty. In Ben- 
gal, an Act was passed in 1859 settling 
the Agrarian Land Question, as the Go- 
vernment felt it to be of very great im- 
portance. They, therefore, passed an 
Act to give the tenant fixity of tenure 
with a fair rent, and denying to the 
landlord the right to raise that rent ex- 
cept by an action atlaw. In that action 
at law, also, the landlord would have to 
prove, before he could enhance the rent 
of the tenant, that the proceeds and the 
value of the land had increased from 
other causes than the expenditure of the 
tenant’s capital and labour. If they 
would pass a simple Act of that kind for 
Tent he believed they would have the 
Trish Land Question settled at once, and 
would be simply following the precedent 
for it which had received the sanction of 
the Crown in India, after it had passed 
from under the old rule of the East 
India Company. When that had once 
been done, the Government could get 
rid of the Constabulary, or, at any rate, 
take the arms out of their hands, and 
employ them in a more congenial work 
than that of evicting women and chil- 
dren. For his part, he would far prefer 
to see that splendid body of men em- 
ployed under another gallant Irishman 
marching upon Candahar than engaged 
in conflict with their own people. He 
did not say that it was in the power of 
the Government at present to disarm the 
Constabulary; but he had no doubt 
that if was with great reluctance that 
the Government felt itself compelled to 
keep up an armed force for the preserva- 
tion of peace in Ireland. They had at 
present twice as many European soldiers 
in Ireland as they had in Afghanistan. 
It certainly was a most humiliating fact 
that they had half as many soldiers in 
Ireland as served to keep in awe a popu- 
lation of 200,000,000 of aliens in India. 
The great result of English rule in Ire- 
land was, that after 700 years of govern- 
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ment, it was necessary to keep 30,000 
armed men in that country. It seemed 
to him that the mere statement of that 
fact was a disgrace to the English go- 
vernment of Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
with regard to one remark of his hon. 
Friend, he wished to say that he and his 
hon. Friends on that side of the House 
were not merely advocates of Home 
Rule for Ireland, but also for Afghanis- 
tan and Zululand. He would be very 
sorry to see any Irish force marching 
against Candahar; but with regard to 
the present Estimate, he would ask the 
Government to consider, not only their 
own position in the matter, but also that 
of the Irish Members and of the Irish 
tenantry. More than once the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had appealed to the Irish Members 
to use their influence, and he had said, 
very truly, that it was a great influence 
to preserve law and order in Ireland; 
and he had frequently, also, as it ap- 
peared to him, unnecessarily dwelt, almost 
with delight, upon the instances of cattle- 
marking and personal outrages which he 
had been able to collect by reason of his 
Office. He did not say that the right 
hon. Gentleman was acting with charac- 
teristic unfairness, for unfairness was 
not a‘characteristic of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but with that unfairness 
which appeared to be the characteristic 
of all Englismen in dealing with Irish 
subjects. It had never occurred to Irish 
Members to suggest that remedial mea- 
sures should be passed with regard to 
crimes committed in England ; those 
crimes were not crimes of revenge, or 
such as were committed in self-defence, 
but were brutal and inhuman. But it 
had never occurred to Irish Members to 
suggest, on account of those crimes, that 
repressive measures should be adopted 
with regard to the population of Eng- 
land generally. He did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had any right 
to bring before the House those horrible 
details, with respect to outrages on man 
and beast, which had happened in Ire- 
land, by way of showing that they ought 
not to expect any alteration in the land- 
lords. [Mr. W. E. Forsrer said, that 
he had not used them in that sense. ] 
He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) did not say 
the right hon. Gentleman had made use 
of such a proposition, but his whole 
bearing was suggestive of that attitude. 
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He had suggested that until those out- 
rages were put a stop to, hon. Members 
from Ireland had not done all they could 
to put an end to them. His appeal to 
Irish Members was unnecessary and un- 
called for. Long before the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he himself and his 
hon. Colleague, who was much trusted 
by the people in Queen’s County, as 
was his noble father before him, an- 
ticipated the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and urged the people 
in Queen’s County to remain quiet and 
peaceable under a law which they knew 
to be unjust. They had appealed to the 
people to allow them to advocate their 
cause in that House, and to work out 
their redemption through the open 
channel of the Constitution instead of 
having recourse to those measures, which 
however justifiable under certain cir- 
cumstances, were entirely outside the 
law. If they went back to their con- 
stituents, at the end of the present Ses- 
sion, without anything being done, what 
would they say to them? The people 
would tell them that they advised them 
to be quiet and peaceable; and, if they 
would trust to their Representatives, 
they would secure for them, if not com- 
plete justice, yet a fair hearing in the 
House of Commons. The people would 
say that they had told them that the 
House of Commons could not refuse to 
admit that there was great ground for 
their complaints, and a necessity that 
steps should be taken, if not at once, 
yet in the immediate future, to remedy 
the grievances under which they lay. 
But the whole Session had been com- 
pletely barren of results, so far as they 
were concerned. It was nonsense to talk 
about the assurances of Ministers. Un- 
fortunately they were not in sufficient 
numbers to make the position of the 
present Ministry at all insecure. If they 
were in such a position, he was sure 
they would not have had to waste the 
time they had in obtaining a hearing. 
The remedy would have been pushed 
almost into their arms by eager Minis- 
ters. In the same way, if, in Ireland, 
they were able to demand, in arms, 
what they could justly claim, it would 
not be necessary for them even to ask it. 
The English people and Ministry would 
be but too glad to grant it, and a num- 
ber of people, whose consciences were 
now utterly dead to their grievances, 
would be clamourous that steps should 
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be taken. But they had not the force of 
arms, and they had not the force of 
numbers in that House sufficient to com- 
pel attention, and the result was that 
they saw the whole Session wasted and 
the position of Ireland not one whit 
better, and not one whit more hopeful, 
than it was before. They had seen days 
and weeks wasted on the question whe- 
ther landlords and tenants should be 
allowed to shoot rabbits and hares in 
England; but they had been grudged an 
extra evening for the consideration of 
the question whether soldiers or police 
should shoot down women and children 
in Ireland. They had seen, it was true, 
some slight efforts on the part of the 
Government to pass a Bill which, at the 
best, extended only to one half of Ireland, 
and only dealt with those parts which 
were disorderly, and where it was ne- 
cessary to maintain order at the point 
of the bayonet and with buckshot 
and bullets; but the scheme did not 
extend to that part of Ireland which, 
although suffering under equal griev- 
ances and having equal ground of com- 
plaint, had submitted to the law and 
had preserved a peaceable demeanour. 
The county which he had the honour to 
represent was the most rack-renting 
county in Ireland; but the people were 
amongst the most peaceable in the 
country. In spite of their sufferings, 
when disturbance broke out in Mayo, 
constables from Queen’s County were 
able to be sent over to re-inforce those 
in Mayo. Those constables went to 
assist to suppress the disturbances in 
Mayo, although they sprung from the 
people, and sympathized as much with 
the land movement as any man in 
that House. Their fathers, mothers, 
or brothers might be tenants in 
Queen’s County or in the adjoining 
county; and they sympathized so much 
with the tenants that, when in Mayo, 
they were sent to assist in evicting one 
man, they felt such sympathy with his 
misfortunes that they clubbed together 
and paid the unfortunate man’s rent 
in order that he and his fever-stricken 
children should not be turned out on the 
roadside. On that occasion in Mayo 
they were received by the people with 
cheers, and when they returned to 
Queen’s County they were welcomed 
with blessings. He was very glad to 
be able to record such an instance of the 
humanity of the constabulary in the 
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resent discussion, In 1828, when 

Connell went down to Ennis, the gar- 
rison turned out and presented arms to 
him, and it was only then that the Duke 
of Wellington conceived the idea that 
there was nothing so horrible as civil 
war. The Duke then urged the House 
to pass a Bill for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, because he thought that if it did 
not pass there would be civil war. He 
trusted that the lesson the Duke of 
Wellington learned at Ennis might be 
repeated with regard to the constabu- 
lary in Ireland. He did not wish that 
the Government should think that there 
was any fear of civil war, nor did he 
wish that the constabulary should fail 
in their duty in any way; but he wished 
that their sympathy, which he knew to 
be strong with the unfortunate tenantry 
in Ireland, might be shown in such a 
way that even the authorities in Dublin 
Castle might come to see that even the 
constabulary might be used too much in 
an unnatural direction. The constabu- 
lary at present were the Janizaries of 
their own country, and were set against 
their fellows as the Mussulmans were 
set against their fellows. They were 
compelled to be strangers in the land of 
their birth. It was part of the system 
to send every man to a district in which 
he was a stranger, and if, while he was 
there, he should marry, he was then at 
once removed and sent to a district in 
which not only he was a stranger, but 
his wife also, for no man was allowed to 
be in a county of which either he or his 
wife were natives. These Irish police, 
who were disguised soldiers, were thus 
made strangers in their own country ; 
but besides the police in Ireland, there 
were the soldiers, who were Scotchmen 
and Englishmen. Coastguards were so 
arranged that the Irish soldiers did duty 
either in England or Scotland, and the 
Scotchmen and Englishmen were sent 
out to Ireland ; and precisely the same 
thing happened with regard to the sol- 
diers. The Irish soldiers were sent to 
do extra service in foreign lands; they 
were sent out to fight the battles of 
Great Britain, and nearly all the Eng- 
lish and Scotch soldiers were retained 
for Home service. Whenever a regi- 
ment was to be sent abroad, it was first 
sent to Ireland to be recruited up to its 
full foreign strength; and if anyone 
would look through the rota for foreign 
service, they would find that the troops 
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relieved from foreign service were quar- 
tered in England, Scotland, or the 
Channel Islands, and that troops were 
only sent to Ireland before they went 
on foreign service. The result was that 
the soldiers for foreign service were 
principally drawn from Ireland, and the 
English and Scotch soldiers were kept 
at home. The Government could not 
pass any new measure of a remedial 
character that Session, for there was no 
time, even if there was the will; but 
they did ask the Government to give 
them some means of showing their 
tenants, when they appealed to them to 
trust the Constitutional means, that they 
were justified in so doing by the result, 
and that they might be able to point to 
some small concession. They asked 
that if the women and children of Ire- 
land were to be shot, to allow them to 
be shot by soldiers, and not by police- 
men. It was simply nonsense to talk 
about the means of disarming the Con- 
stabulary. If such a system were in 
force in England, and there was in Eng- 
land such a feeling with regard to the 
system as there was in Ireland as ex- 
pressed through her Representatives, 
the Government would find no difficulty 
about disarming the police in a single 
week. The hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) the 
other day stated that it was impossible 
to prevent the passing of this Vote, and 
said that he did not contemplate that it 
could be done. For his own part, he 
did not understand that attitude, and 
he regretted that the hon. and learned 
Member should make that statement. 
He had always believed, in accordance 
with what was written by Hume, the 
great Constitutional writer, that the 
cardinal principle of the British Consti- 
tution, and the keynote of the House of 
Commons, was that the redress of 
grievances must precede Supply. He 
would like to see his fellow Members 
from Ireland take a firm and deter- 
mined attitude on this question, no 
matter what amount of odium they in- 
eurred, or what irritation it might pro- 
duce upon the Treasury Bench. He 
thought they would be justified in 
carrying on a war d outrance, refusing 
to grant Supply until they had obtained 
some distinct-proof of the intention, or 
some substantial assurance of the Go- 
vernment, in direction of remedial legis- 
lation for Ireland. 
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Mr. FINIGAN said, that he fully 
agreed with the course taken by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; but he was not so 
well pleased at the line adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Though the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed for a moment 
to be extremely friendly he had always 
been taught to believe that conciliatory 
words were only to be believed in when 
they took the forms of deeds 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. FINIGAN continuing, said, that 
he only believed in conciliation when it 
took the practical form of deeds, and 
was totally removed from mere words of 
sympathy and conciliation. He looked 
upon the Irish Constabulary as the most 
unconstitutional and despotic force that 
had ever existed in any country; and 
though he was quite prepared to vote 
against this Vote generally, yet he was 
not willing to delay it by going through 
its different items. He took it to be 
the case that they had a very handsome 
promise from the Ministerial Bench with 
regard to the police army in Ireland, 
and some hope was held out that, pro- 
vided they could show during the coming 
winter, and, perhaps, during two or three 
winters, that they could preserve peace 
and order by moral suasion, then that 
the military order and organization of 
this police would be abolished. He was 
determined, so far as he himself was 
concerned, to vote against this police 
Vote as a protest against the system, 
and not against the men. The other 
night he said that the Constabulary of 
Ireland was composed .of Russians ; he 
was misunderstood when he was sup- 
posed to refer to the police personally, 
and he wished to make it clear that he 
referred to the system of police. He 
considered the police system to be of an 
unjust and despoticcharacter, and worthy 
only of a country like Russia. In reply 
to his question, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had said that at a 
meeting alluded to by him, constables 
were not present as constables, but were 
simply there in their personal capacity 
taking notes. He contended that the 
constabulary were so from one day to 
another, and from one year to another, 
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continuously without any break in their 
capacity as constables, and he held that 
it was neither just nor equitable that 
the Constabulary of Ireland—a military 
force—should be encouraged from the 
Treasury Bench in devoting their leisure 
hours to a system of espionage in order 
that they might avail themselves of their 
spare time to injure the interests of in- 
dividuals by their police espionage sys- 
tem. He would not, however, take up 
the time of the Committee by further 
alluding to this matter; but, he was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear such a policy as 
that laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, and he should 
do, in time to come what he had done 
in times past—he should, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, so long as this unjust 
system of eviction existed in Ireland, 
and so long as there were the results 
they now had of carrying out this unjust 
system—he should advise the tenants he 
met, whether in public or private, to 
support their families, and clothe their 
families, and house their families first, 
and then to consider whether they would 
pay rent. He should oppose the police 
attending any meetings at which he had 
the honour to be present. Ifthe police 
would keep away he should do his best 
to preserve peace and order ; but if the 
police would not abstain from forming 
squares or from forming lines around 
any platform on which he might be, he 
should leave the law and the people face 
to face, and he should, at the same time, 
ask the people to act Constitutionally 
but firmly in the interests of what he 
considered to be the interests of his 
country and the interests of that country 
with which his country happened to be 
associated. With respect to the remarks 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), 
he could only say that as long as he was 
in that House he should support inde- 
pendently of one side of the House or 
the other, any measure or Bill which he 
deemed to be for the interests of the 
people of England, and he should take 
any course he deemed fit with regard to 
any English Bill which he thought 
would be for the benefit of England. 
With these few remarks, he begged to 
say that he was perfectly willing to 
follow the advice of his hon. Friend and 
Leader the Member for the City of Cork ; 
but, that at the same time, he should 
ever act independently of Party, and in- 
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dependently of any other considerations 
than thosé which he believed to be for 
the benefit of Ireland. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that’ there 
were two points as to which he would 
intrude upon the Committee, but only 
for one moment. One was as to the 
presence of the constabulary at public 
and political meetings. It was perfectly 
true that that practice never obtained 
in England, and that if any sort of array 
of armed police was noticed at any Eng- 
lish political meeting it would excite 
great indignation. He thought he had 
been present during the last 30 years 
at as many public and political meetings 
as any man of his age; but he had never 
seen such a display of force there as he 
had seen at public meetings in Ireland, 
and he could not but think that the pre- 
sence of a few policemen, armed like 
soldiers, did nothing to preserve peace, 
or to restore order if it were broken. 
Many public meetings had taken place 
in Ireland, sometimes under circum- 
stances of considerable excitement, and 
from the time of O’Connell downwards, 
he thought that political meetings in 
Ireland kad been, on the whole, as 
peaceable and as well conducted as those 
in England, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would think it advisable, in 
reference to these public meetings in 
Treland, not to force upon them a dis- 
play of arms, which must be a source of 
annoyance and irritation to the people 
there as well as those who desired 
liberty here. There were difficulties, 
no doubt, in Ireland, which did not exist 
in England, but he thought that the 
presence of armed police at public meet- 
ings could be perfectly well dispensed 
with. With respect to the outrages 
which had been committed in Ireland, no 
man could say a word in justification of 
them, but the circumstances out of which 
those outrages arose should be taken into 
consideration. He had had personal ex- 
perience in the presence of armed consta- 
bulary and military, of the way in which 
se feeling was excited in Ireland. 

e was present about 30 years ago at 
the eviction of some unfortunate men in 
the County Cork, which eviction took 

lace in the presence of armed consta- 
balary and a squadron of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards. Amongst the unfortunate 
people evicted was one man who was at 
the point of death ; but the entreaties of 
his wife that he might be allowed to — 
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live his last few remaining hours in the 
hovel he had occupied the bulk of his 
life, were totally disregarded, and he 
was left to perish by the road side. He 
was one of the mounted escort at the 
time and saw what happened. That un- 
fortunate man’s wife was found the next 
day in an insensible condition, with one 
child in her arms nearly dead, and the 
other quite dead, and was taken in an 
insane state to Cork. It seemed to him 
that the occurrence of scenes of that 
description went far to explain the many 
outrages which they heard of in Ire- 
land. 

Srr EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
having, ever since he had had the honour 
of aseatin that House, taken a deep 
interest in all that concerned the welfare 
of Ireland, and was calculated to benefit 
her, he hoped he might be allowed to 
make a few observations. He did not 
rise for the purpose of objecting to the 
Vote under discussion ; on the contrary, 
he intended to support it; but at the 
same time he deeply lamented the neces- 
sity which occasioned it. He greatly 
regretted, that in the 19th century, 
when they in that House were doing 
what they could to extend the blessing 
of enlarged freedom to the rest of the 
community, and widening, in almost 
every direction, the boundaries of civil 
and religious liberty, they were under 
the sad necessity of governing Ireland at 
the point of the bayonet. He could not 
help feeling, when he regarded the 
11,000 constables employed, and the 
£1,000,000 which was being expended 
in keeping up so large a force, that that 
£1,000,000 would be much better laid 
out in finding employment and food for 
the suffering population. No one beheld 
with greater horror than he did the dis- 
graceful outrages which at that moment 
prevailed in many parts of Ireland, and 
no one who read the daily papers could 
shut his eyes to their extent; but still, 
as an Englishman, he could not help 
saying to himself, while he felt horror 
and detestation at those crimes—‘‘ Have 
we done justice to that unhappy coun- 
try? Have we done all we could to 
elevate and raise her, and ought we not 
rather to feel conscious of our short- 
comings, and to say, ‘Verily, we are 
guilt concerning our brother.’ ”’ In many 
places the inhabitants had not food or 
sustenance, and yet the land, if properly 
cultivated, would supply the wants of a 
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much larger population than at present 
existed, and there was much land now 
waste and unreclaimed, which might be 
brought into fertility, and supply the 
wants of many thousands of the pea- 
santry. He had a letter in his pocket 
which the late Sir Richard Griffith, the 
very able and respected Government 
Surveyor in Ireland, had written to him 
a short time before his death, in which 
he stated that there were 900,000 acres 
of land now lying idle and useless, upon 
which, if comparatively moderate capital 
were expended, they might be rendered 
amply fertile and productive. Surely it 
was the duty of the Government to de- 
velop the existing resources of Ireland, 
and bring those lands into cultivation ; 
for he would remind them of the political 
axiom of one held in high authority by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—Stuart Mill 
—‘‘ That it was the duty of the State to 
find food for the population.’”’ As re- 
garded the political and social position 
of Ireland, he had always been in favour 
of equal rights and privileges for the 
whole United Kingdom, and had always 
condemned the inequalities to which 
Ireland was subjected. But it would be 
found of no use extending political rights 
and franchises to the Irish people, until 
many of those who rightly claimed them 
were rendered capable of properly exer- 
cising them by the advantages of a better 
education than they now hac, and by 
the improvement of their general status 
and social condition. He objected to the 
character of the Administration in Ire- 
land, and he had always advocated its 
abolition. It savoured too much of 
military despotism, and he would have 
the same laws and the same description 
of government for both countries. But 
while he said that, he gladly took the 
opportunity of expressing his opinion 
strongly against Home Rule, which he 
considered a vision and a chimera, though 
he was aware that his hon. Friends below 
the Gangway were pledged to that theory. 
But he considered that Home Rule 
meant separation, and separation meant 
ruin and destruction for their country, 
and he could not help reminding them 
of what that great patriot and statesman 
Edmund Burke said, in 1797, in the last 
letter which he wrote before his death, 
and was on the subject of Ireland which 
he loved so well, adverting to separation 
from England which was then agitated, 
although, of course it was before the 
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Union, and, therefore, long before Home 
Rule was thought of— 

“A separation from England would make 
Ireland the most wretched, the most distracted, 
the most desolate country on the face of the 
habitable globe.’’ 


And, therefore, it was that he often en- 
treated his late lamented Friend Mr. 
Butt to cast off this impossible idea of 
Home Rule, and go with him, in a calm, 
dispassionate, salt earnest investigation, 
into the general state and condition of 
Ireland, with the view of developing 
her resources, which, undoubtedly, were 
many, and placing her on that equal 
footing to which she was entitled, with 
England and Scotland. He was con- 
vinced that the difficulties in the way of 
her improvement and progress were far 
from being insurmountable, and so 
warmly had he felt on this subject that 
the first, or nearly the first, speech he 
had made in Parliament, standing on 
the Bench immediately behind Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, was to 
implore that eminent Statesman to em- 
ploy the large and powerful, and he 
might add docile, majority which he 

ossessed to confer real and substantial 

enefits on Ireland. But he could not 
help saying that during the six years of 
power held by the Conservative Party 
hardly a step was taken to improve the 
condition of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
succeeded to the reins of Government as 
Chief Secretary, and although he (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) had not been able to 
support, or approve of, the first Irish 
measure introduced by him—namely, 
the Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill—as he considered that it 
relieved and assisted one class at the 
expense of another, yet he fully be- 
lieved that the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had the interests of that 
country warmly at heart, and was dis- 
posed to devise and introduce measures 
more maturely and carefully considered 
than the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance (Ireland) Bill, which would be found 
beneficial, wise, and just. With the 
great abilities, energy, and honesty of 
character possessed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he thought that hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway might safely 
trust and confide in the Minister who 
now had charge of the interests of their 
country; and, if they had that confidence, 
he would ask them to allow the present 
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Vote to pass without further opposition 
as a Vote which they all lamented, but 
of which, under present circumstances, 
they recognized the stern necessity. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he had no wish, 
by any remarks of his, to delay the pro- 
gress of the Committee. He would not 
have interfered in the discussion, if it 
had not been for the repeated allusions 
that Irish Members had made to the 
fact that English Liberals—especially 
the Radical section of them—had listened 
during all the recent debates in silence, 
if not indifference, to the wrongs of their 
country. He could assure them that, al- 
though he had been silent, he had not 
been indifferent. He was always re- 
luctant to take part in an Irish discus- 
sion, because there were so many Mem- 
bers from that country not only able and 
willing, but anxious, to expound their 
views, and he felt hesitation in interject- 
ing his opinions upon the House in pre- 
ference to theirs. He had listened to 
the melancholy recital of Irish distress, 
discontent, and disaffection, not only 
with regret, but with a sense of humilia- 
tion and shame. It was a sad satire on 
the government of Ireland by this coun- 
try. No bitterer condemnation could be 
pronounced than the bare repetition of 
the facts that the recent distress had 
elicited. Let Englishmen look at them 
free from Party bias or passion. Seven 
hundred years ago we conquered Ire- 
land. A century since we gave the Irish 
a Parliament of their own, when we were 
threatened with a war with France, and 
engaged in a conflict with our American 
Colonies. No sooner, however, had the 
fear of the results of that war subsided, 
and the complications in America been 
settled, than we broke up their Parlia- 
ment by a combination of fraud and force 
that had no parallel in modern history. 
And now 80 years after the Union that 
was to bring peace, prosperity, and 
plenty—that was to secure happiness 
and harmony—we had the Chief Secre- 
tary telling us that the condition of Ire- 
land was so grave that it was possible, 
at one time he even thought probable, 
that Parliament would have to be called 
together in the autumn to pass another 
Coercion Bill. Another Coercion’ Bill! 
that meant the fifth or sixth occasion on 
which the Constitution had been sus- 
pended in half a century. They had 
been discussing, for hours together, 
whether the Irish people could most» 
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mercifully be shot down by bullets or 
buckshot. The discontent in the coun- 
try, if not so widespread, was now as in- 
tense as it was at the commencement of 
the century. There were over 100 Irish 
Members in Parliament. Sixty of these 
came to the House pledged to accept no 
settlement of Irish grievances that did 
not give some recognition of their Na- 
tional aspirations. Thirty, if not 40, of 
these 60 were prepared to emphasize 
and accentuate that declaration by de- 
mands even stronger. English Members 
might ridicule it as they chose, but the 
fact could not be gainsaid that these 
Gentlemen represented the public opi- 
nion of Ireland, and, if they did not, 
they would not be there. The Members 
who sat on the Ministerial side of the 
House constituted a majority in Parlia- 
ment, and, being a majority, they formed 
the Government. But the Home Rule 
Members returned for Irish constituen- 
cies were proportionately more numerous 
than the Liberals returned for English 
constituencies. That might be an un- 
pleasant statement to make, but it was 
true ; and if they were wise they would 
recognize it, and deal with it. Cireum- 
stances had required him recently to 
give special attention to Irish land diffi- 
culties. He had visited that country 
more than once during the last few 
months. He had been anxious to study 
upon the spot some of the causes of 
the dire distress that afflicted the people. 
He could say that there were to be wit- 
nessed in the West of Ireland scenes of 
wretchedness and squalor such as it 
would be difficult tomatch in any country 
in Western Europe. Men, women, and 
children were huddled together, indis- 
criminately, in miserable hovels that 
hon. Members would not house their 
cattle in. To say that such a state of 
things was an outrage upon civilization 

was not to condemn it sufficiently. It 
was an outrage upon decency. If Eng- 

lish Members wished to understand the 
origin of the feeling of asperity that lay 
at the bottom of many of the Irish dis- 

cussions, they could not do better than 
employ the Recess by visiting some of 
the scenes to which he referred. They 
heard a great deal of the violence that 

had characterized the doings of the peo- 

ple in the distressed districts. No one 
condemned this violence more than he 
did, and he rejoiced at the emphatic and 
unanimous condemnation it had received 
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damaged their cause in the estimation 
of the country, and it had no effect in 
modifying the severity of their condition. 
But, while condemning this violence, he 
would have hon. Members to inquire if 
it was not in many instances the handi- 
work, the horrible handiwork, of misery 
alone ? Were not the outrages frequently 
the outbursts of intolerable self-suffer- 
ing? It was easy for them to sit by 
their fire-sides, in comfort and plenty, 
and pass judgment on starving men 
driven to desperation. Without palli- 
ating, certainly without justifying, the 
excess that had been so often alluded to, 
these generous considerations might be 
allowed to have some force in the minds 
of Englishmen. When he was last in 
Dublin he spent a Sunday morning in 
the cemetery of Glasnevin. An incident, 
apparently insignificant, occurred there 
which threw some light on the state of 
popular feeling. A funeral was taking 
place. It was evidently that of a work- 
ing man, and one who had the esteem of 
his class. As the mourners passed the 
spot where he was sitting they uttered 
many expressions of interest if not of 
sorrow. He was struck with their de- 
meanour, and inquired the cause of it. 
One man answered, ‘‘ Don’t you know, 
Sir, that it is here they are buried!”’ He 
asked who they were, and his informant 
replied, ‘‘ The Fenians.’”’ He then re- 
marked, ‘‘Oh! these are the graves of 
Redden, Macarthy, Macmanus, and their 
compatriots?” ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the man, 
‘* this is the burying-place of those who 
were done to death by England in her 
gaols.”’ In the estimation of these poor 
people, this was hallowed ground. They 
also directed his attention to a monument 
hard by. It was erected to the memory 
of the Manchester men, and, in speaking 
of it they said with much pathos—‘‘ The 
English call these men murderers; we 
call them martyrs; they died for their 
country.” These expressions might ap- 
pear extravagant; in the estimation of 
some hon. Gentlemen they would be gro- 
tesque, but they expressed the feeling 
of the poor people. The present Govern- 
ment, like all others, ought to recognize 
the fact that, in ruling a nation, we 
should not only govern it according to 
its wants, but its wishes; not only in 
accordance with its principles, but with 
its pleasures and its prejudices. Until 
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government of Ireland would continue 
to be unsuccessful. Hoe was sure it was 
not from any want of disposition to do 
justice to Ireland. Both parties—the 
adherents of the late Government and 
the supporters of the present — were 
equally desirous to act justly to their 
fellow subjects. But it was more from 
want of appreciating the best way to 
serve that end, than from want of will to 
accomplish it. The Prime Minister, years 
ago, said that, with all their efforts, the 
a people had not won the heart of 
Ireland. The observation was as true 
to-day as if was when it was uttered. 
Thenational sentiment of the two peoples 
clashed, and what appeared insignificant 
to the one was looked upon as important 
by the other. In their opinions, with 
respect to the land, this point was well 
illustrated. Englishmen, with charac- 
teristic self-satisfaction, regarded their 
laws and customs with respect to the 
tenure of land as the common, the right, 
and the natural ones. They forgot al- 
together that the position of England 
was exceptional and extraordinary—that 
no other country was so peculiarly placed 
as it was by its mining and manufac- 
turing industries. They did not realize 
the fact that it was the English custom 
that was the exception, and the Irish 
custom that was the rule. In other 
things, too, there was a curious mis- 
apprehension of the spirit of the two 
peoples, and, until it was harmonized, 
they could not hope to see a genuine, as 
well as a legal, union exist between the 
two countries. Nothing during his in- 
quiries as to the state of affairs in Ire- 
land had struck him more forcibly than 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
landowners were really and honestly 
anxious to do justly by their tenants. 
It was a great wrong to the Irish land- 
owners to pass upon them an unqualified 
condemnation. Considering the circum- 
stances, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the large landowners in Ireland 
were more considerate to their tenants 
than the same class were in England, 
and a good feeling existed between 
them. But there were others of whom 
the same remark could certainly not be 
made. These men were, for the most 
part, new landowners—men who had pur- 
chased property out of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and had striven to get 
commercial interest for their money out 
of possessions that, in many instances, 
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were regarded as little else than luxuries. 
It was these land speculators and land 
jobbers towards whom such bitter feel- 
ings of resentment were entertained. 
He had seen, within the last 12 months, 
an illustration of the sentiment towards 
this class. Going to attend one of the 
land meetings that had been so often 
referred to, he passed, on his journey, 
on a Sunday morning, a landlord driving 
to church, with two armed constables in 
front of his carriage and two behind. He 
was going to a place of worship between 
these men, carrying loaded carbines to 
protect him from the dreaded attacks of 
his neighbours. If such an incident had 
been reported from other countries—say 
from Turkey—we should have had no 
end of moralization over the fact in that 
House; and the lesson it taught, as well 
as the insecurity of human life, would 
have been unctiously enlarged on. But 
it took place in Ireland, within a few 
hours’ journey of the place they were 
now in, and it was unheeded. ‘The feel- 
ing towards onesection of the landowners 
was represented by this incident; and, 
towards another section, by the pleasant 
personal relations that, notwithstanding 
all the recent distress, had never been 
weakened. In dealing with Ireland, 
therefore, they should remember that 
what applied to one section of thecountry, 
and to one class of men, did not apply 
to the other. He recalled, for the benefit 
of the Government, an observation made 
more than 2,000 years ago by a Greek 
philosopher. He remarked that when 
a herd diminished, or degenerated, the 
fact that it did so was a condemnation of 
the herdsman. The remark was applied 
to the 30 tyrants who were then demo- 
ralizing and corrupting the people of 
Athens. From this homely illustration 
they might draw a wise political axiom, 
which was this—that if a people con- 
tinued, not for years but for generations, 
not even for generations but for cen- 
turies, in a permanent state of discontent 
and disaffection, the existence of that 
disaffection and discontent was of itself 
a condemnation of the mode of govern- 
ment. It did not require argument, it 
simply required a repetition of the facts, 
to show that our government of Ireland 
had been a failure, from which not only 
the Irish people but the English also 
had suffered. He did not blame one 
Party more than the other. The entire 
country was responsible for it. Irish - 
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politics, like foreign policy, ought not 
to be a question of Party. They were 
all interested in doing justice to the 
country, and in eliciting a spirit of cor- 
diality between the two peoples. It 
was the duty of Parliament to give heed, 
irrespective of faction, to any measures 
that might contribute to this end. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had listened to the hon. Gentleman 
below him (Mr. J. Cowen) with the 
greatest attention. He had seen some- 
thing of Ireland himself, and had 
visited a great many other countries, 
and he could certainly say that, so far 
as his experience of the world went, no 
country amongst civilized nations was 
kept down by armed force to the extent 
that Ireland was. He said, deliberately, 
that the condition of Russia, of Turkey, 
of India, was better than Ireland in this 
respect. The armed force that one saw 
in Ireland seemed to be ubiquitous; 
for you could not go anywhere without 
seeing the constabulary. These quasi- 
soldiers were to be found in the most 
remote parts of Ireland, and he could not 
help thinking that this was a remarkable 
state of things very much to be re- 
gretted. He regretted it from a politi- 
cal point of view, and he thought, 
with the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen), that it was a sad thing 
it should exist. He regretted it as a 
ratepayer of this country, considering it 
hard that they, the taxpayers, should be 
called upon to put their hands in their 
pockets for the payment of this armed 
police. If the Motion was not to abolish 
it but to put upon the Irish proprietors 
and taxpayers the expense of maintain- 
ing it, he should agree to the proposal. 
There was no reason why Irishmen 
should not pay for the constabulary 
themselves, just as England and Scot- 
land paid for their own police. He had 
great sympathy indeed with the Irish 
people, who, for centuries, had suffered 
great wrong at our hands. We owed 
them a debt of reparation, but he had 
no such sympathy with the Irish pro- 
prietors that he would relieve them of 
this expense. It was unjustifiable that 
the Irish proprietors should be, as they 
were, relieved by Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in this matter. As he had 
said oefore, so he would say again, that 
Ireland had always appeared to him to 
be an a Oolony which had a 
minority of Colonists, and a majority of 
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Aborigines which were still unsubdued 
—still discontented. We should learn 
a lesson from our experience in other 
Colonies then—from our experience in 
South -Africa, for instance, where we 
had been for 100 years. We had not 
had time to settle the people there, but 
still we were anxious to get rid of the 
expense of maintaining the forces neces- 
sary to keep the country in a state of 
tranquillity. Well, if we thought it 
hard in the South African Colony and 
elsewhere to be obliged to put our hands 
in our pockets to support the Colony, it 
certainly appeared to be hard that in 
this Irish Colony which we had had for 
600 or 700 years the people had not 
sufficiently settled themselves as to be 
no longer a burden upon the mother 
country. For the future, therefore, he 
should be glad to see this Vote struck 
out of the Estimates. At the same time, 
the state of things was, unhappily, such 
at present, that the Vote was necessary, 
both on political grounds and on account 
of the religious differences which ex- 
isted amongst the people in some parts 
of the country. But why, he would ask, 
was an armed force such as they found 
in no other country required in Ireland? 
As he had said before, Ireland, no doubt, 
had her grievances; but they must all 
acknowledge that justice had been done 
—(‘‘ No, no!’ }—wait and hear the end 
of his sentence—that justice had been 
done by the Liberal Government so far 
as the principles of English Law would 
permit. He would not say that they 
had gone farther—that the Executive 
legislation which had already taken 
place had gone beyond the principles 
of English law; but, although they had 
not gone beyond them, he thought that 
so far as those principles permitted they 
had done justice to Ireland. Notwith- 
standing that, their difficulties had not 
been diminished ; on the contrary, they 
had been increased. And why was it? 
It was because they had given partial 
freedom to Ireland—a free Press, free 
elections, free trial—because they had 
allowed the voice of their Representa- 
tives to be heard here and elsewhere. 
But onething still was wanting—namely, 
a more steadfast right to land than the 
Irish people had at present, and, by say- 
ing that, he did not mean free land. That 
being so, only two courses were open to 
them. Either she must be governed with 
a strong hand as a Crown Colony in 
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much the same way that Mr. Froude 
had suggested in Zhe Nineteenth Century, 
[‘‘ No, no!” ] He meant to say that 
they might govern it in that way, and 
he believed it would be possible. 

‘‘ Never, never!’?] Let them hear him 
out—he believed it would be possible to 
govern the country in that way; but, on 
the other hand, he believed that having 
conceded free trial, a free voice to their 
Representatives, and a free Press, to 
maintain their institutions and govern 
the country properly something further 
must be conceded. Having made these 
partial concessions within the limits of 
English Law, they really were not at 
the end of their difficulties ; on the con- 
trary, they were increasing. He was 
one of those, who, for some time past, 
had entertained the opinion that the 
Irish difficulty in this House was a very 
serious one. He had always thought 
that the Conservative Government had 
found Irish Obstruction, or persistent 
opposition, very useful to them; but 
Ministers who were anxious to go for- 
ward with the work of legislation found 
that persistent opposition impeded them. 
What had taken place that year ? There 
were some Irish Members who were de- 
termined that something should be done 
beyond what the principles of English 
Law would allow, and those hon. Mem- 
bers were extremely active in opposi- 
tion. He, therefore, said—‘‘ You must 
govern Ireland with a strong hand, and 
use expressive measures or adopt some 
heroic measure.’”’ That was his belief ; 
he had said it before and he repeated it 
now, that the only way in which they 
could render the people of Ireland Con- 
servative was by passing a heroic mea- 
sure as to land, going far beyond the 
present principles of English Law, and 
far beyond the limit of anything hitherto 
attempted. If they wished to make 
Ireland Conservative, as the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) said the 
other night they must not have 10,000 
proprietors in Ireland, nor 100,000, but 
500,000. They must have 500,000 
people interested in the state of the 
peace and prosperity of the country, and 
then Ireland might be governed with- 
out an armed police. He had said that 
he would not detain the Committee long, 
and he was anxious to keep his word ; 
but he had one other remark to make 
on the subject before he sat down. 
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Those who had been brought up with a 
reverence for the existing principles of 
English Law, would look upon the crea- 
tion of 500,000 landed proprietors as an 
extraordinary and an extravagant mea- 
sure. He had studied that question a 
good deal, and had attended meetings 
on the subject in various places, and the 
result he had arrived at was that Ire- 
land was the only country in Europe 
where cultivators of the soil had not 
been enfranchised. Reference had been 
made to the measures adopted in Russia, 
and France, and Belgium for the esta- 
blishment of a peasant proprietary ; but 
there was a more recent example he 
would refer to—namely, that of Austria. 
Even in Turkey they had peasant proprie- 
tors ; but Austria, which was a Conserva- 
tive country, and a country with which the 
Conservatives of England had often had 
sympathy, there was a peasant proprie- 
tary. Austria was not under a revolu- 
tionary government; yet throughout the 
Austrian dominions this great measure 
of enfranchisement had been carried 
out, and measures were approaching 
completion which would make almost 
every Austrian peasant the proprietor 
of the land he tilled. It was an extra- 
ordinary thing that what was done in 
all Conservative countries in Europe 
should be too revolutionary and too ex- 
travagant for a Liberal, if not a Radical, 
Ministry—because we had a Liberal, if 
not a Radical Ministry, now in power in 
this country. He hoped that such a 
measure would be carried out in the 
very early future; and when it was in- 
troduced, he trusted that it would be 
found that we could dispense with this 
armed police of Ireland. Ireland would 
have nothing more to pay for than a 
civil police. He really believed that we 
were becoming more liberal in some 
matters; and he and others were 
thoroughly convinced that if prosperity 
and contentment were more univer- 
sally spread, there would be no more 
violent expressions of antipathy to Great 
Britain used, and if some such heroic 
measure as he had described were 
adopted, we should have a truly con- 
tented and peaceful Ireland. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, that tho- 
roughly disliking, as he did, the exist- 
ence of an armed Constabulary in Ire- 
land, it was with some regret that he 
could not see his way to oppose the 
Vote. He agreed with the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) in think- 
ing that it would be the duty of the 
House next Session to consider a land 
measure for Ireland; but, as an inde- 
pendent Member, he would go further, 
and say that if such a measure should 
be brought in and passed by a large 
majority in that House, and should be 
rejected by hereditary and irresponsible 
Legislators in ‘‘another place,” he should 
have to consider whether he could again 
give his vote for the payment of this 
armed Constabulary. Sooner than vote 
for the payment under such circum- 
stances, he would say to noble Lords, or, 
rather, he would wish those who were in 
powér to say to them—‘‘ Take the go- 
vernment of Ireland into your own 
hands, come down to this honourable 
House, and, by any mouthpiece you can 
find, ask it to vote the money for the 
payment of this armed Constabulary 
and get it if you can.” The House had 
in its hands a powerful Constitutional 
weapon in its right to refuse Supplies. 
In the judgment of the Government, 
and in his humble judgment also, the 
time had not come when it would be 
wise to use that weapon; but he felt 
that the time mighf come when it would 
be the duty of the House to consider 
whether it should not use that Consti- 
tutional weapon committed to its charge 
for the purpose of protecting the people 
of Ireland against an Assembly of land- 
lords. 

Mr. WARTON (rising at the same 
time as the Chief Secretary for Ireland) 
said, he should be sorry to stand be- 
tween the Committee and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, except 
for one consideration—namely, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had already spoken 
in the debate, and had, moreover, madea 
personal allusion to him. He had listened 
with some pleasure to the speech of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell); but his pleasure wasconfined to 
admiration for the ingenuity of the hon. 
Member. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork was, he thought, 
a fine specimen of well-sustained argu- 
ments; and, coming from that hon. 
Gentleman and addressed to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, was, he could not 
help feeling, unanswerable, because of 
the promises which had been so fre- 
quently made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as well as of the statements which 
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had been made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, and the words used by the 
Prime Minister as to the country being 
‘within a measurable distance of civil 
war.’ The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork was, in fact, too much for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who seemed to be extremely de- 
sirous to go out of his way to compliment 
the hon. Member on the influence which 
he possessed in that country. He (Mr. 
Warton) would, however, taketheliberty, 
with the permission of the Committee, of 
indicating the view which he took of the 
matter, which was that the promise given 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork to 
use his influence in order to prevent, as far 
ashe could, crime and outrage in Ireland, 
in the case of both men and cattle, was 
altogether a qualified statement, not ab- 
solute, but conditional, and depending 
for its performance on the acceptance by 
the Government of his proposal to pledge 
themselves to observe what the hon. 
Gentleman was pleased to call a policy 
of moderation. While the right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed the pleasure 
which he felt at hearing that part of the 
hon. Member’s speech, he seemed to have 
overlooked the other passages in which 
the doctrine was laid down—the doctrine 
that resistance to the police was less 
criminal than the murdering of Jandlords 
and the houghing of cattle. Now, he 
(Mr. Warton) ventured to say that when 
those passages were read by the people 
in Ireland, they would be very likely to 
be taken by them, notin the same sense 
in which the right hon. Gentleman might 
take them, but as a recommendation to 
resist the police. If the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork wished to use the 
influence which he possessed in Ireland 
as a country gentleman, in a legitimate 
way, by all means let him do so; but if 
he took upon himself the position of a 
Leader of the Irish people, or any por- 
tion of them, he took upon himself a 
great responsibility. He put himself, 
as it were, in the place of the Go- 
vernment; and it was only a weak 
Government which, in his (Mr. War- 
ton’s) opinion, would allow him to as- 
sume that position, and he ought, there- 
fore, to be very careful as to the lan- 
guage which he used. In any case, it 
was the duty of the Government fo 
stand upon a firm principle—no truce 
with treason. 
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Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, the speech 
which the Committee had just heard 
seemed very like a remnant of past 
times, and gave some indication of the 
way in which Ireland had been governed 
during a great part of the last 100 years. 
To him it appeared to be possible, and 
not unreasonable, that while the law in 
that country was enforced, yet it might, 
in some respects, be altered for the bet- 
ter; but to the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Warton) it was evidently an exces- 
sively absurd, unwise, unstatesmanlike, 
and miserable course to adopt to pay 
the slightest attention to the views on 
the subject of the Representatives of a 
considerable portion of the Irish people. 
As to the Vote before the Committee, it 
was not, he thought, necessary to make 
any remarks upon it which would delay 
the Division which was about to betaken. 
He might, however, observe that there 
was one thing which was very evident, 
that the Committee had not been dis- 
cussing the details of the Vote, and that, 
once the debate turned on the condition 
of Ireland, it was not easy to get it out 
of that groove. That that should be so 
was a matter which caused him no sur- 
tree, for he admitted, as readily as any 

ember of that House, that it was a 
thing not to be wondered at, or lamented, 
or blamed, that the Irish Members, and 
English Members, too, should, year after 
year, when the Irish Constabulary Vote 
came before the Committee, feel anxious 
to place in the strongest terms before 
the Committee and the country the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland. In much 
that had been said that evening, both 
by English and Scotch Members, he en- 
tirely concurred. He agreed in a good 
deal which had fallen from his hon. 
Friend opposite the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot) in 
the course of his eloquent speech, and 
also in a good deal which had been said 
by his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen), who had en- 
deavoured to impress upon the Com- 
mittee the view that, in dealing with 
Irish questions, regard should be had, 
not merely to argument or what might 
be termed sound sense and a knowledge 
of the facts, but also to the feelings of 
the Irish people, with which, he main- 
tained, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to be as far as possible in sympathy. 
Now, all he could say in reply to that 
remark was, that if he had not that 
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feeling of sympathy to which his hon. 
Friend yutserad he should not be now 
trying to overcome the difficulties with 
which, in the position which he had 
the honour to hold of Chief Secretary for 
Treland, he had to contend. He would, 
however, remind his hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle, that although 
there was in his able speech much that 
was true, yet that, while he reminded 
the Committee that the condition of Ire- 
land was a disgrace to the Government 
and to Parliament, his hon. Friend was 
remarkably silent as to any measures 
which he himself would propose to 
remedy the state of things of which he 
complained. He would beg of his hon. 
Friend, who had a great knowledge of 
Ireland, and who felt a deep interest in 
her welfare, to use his great powers to re- 
move, as far as possible, those evils 
which resulted from the genera! position 
of the land system in that country. And 
now, he should like to refer for a moment 
to one matter which had, he thought, 
been lost sight of throughout the whole 
course of the debate. Fora period of 
more than 30 years there had been ex- 
ceptional legislation in regard to Ireland. 
An Arms Act, or a Peace Preservation 
Act, or a Coercion Act, or all three to- 
gether, or two of them—as at the be- 
ginning of the present year—had, during 
that time, been in operation in Ireland. 
And now it was for the first time for 
30 years that any Government had at- 
tempted to try to govern that country 
without the aid of those exceptional 
powers. He thought, therefore, that 
Irish Members when they complained so 
strongly of what the Government wanted 
to do, ought to bear that fact in mind, 
and to recollect that it was not a very 
easy matter for the Irish Executive to 
get rid of a support on which it had so 
long rested. It was said that the Go- 
vernment ought not to have that sup- 
port, and the Government were of the 
same opinion; but certainly the position 
in which they were placed, by doing away 
with the Peace Preservation Act, was an 
entirely new position, and that course, 
he might add, had been taken in opposi- 
tion to many representations which had 
been made to them against its adoption. 
The Government, therefore, had, he con- 
tended, shown a degree of boldness in 
the matter, for which they ought to re- 
ceive some credit, seeing that they were 
not trying to make use of more coercive 
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powers than were absolutely neces- 
sary for the government of Ireland. 
It was, however, a strong measure 
to suggest that they should take from 
the police the powers of protecting life 
and property which they possessed, and 
that they should either diminish the 
number of the force or disarm it, espe- 
cially at the very moment when, for the 
first time for so many years, the free 
importation of firearms into that country 
was allowed. For his own part, he must 
confess that it was not without anxiety 
that he watched the increasing importa- 
tion of firearms into Ireland ; but there 
was another point to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the Committee, 
and that was, that during the last 10 
years, firearms had been used more fre- 
quently by the police in putting down 
disturbances arising out of foolish pro- 
cessions then in connection with agrarian 
offences. Nothing, in his opinion, was 
more clear than that at the recentlaffair 
at Dungannon, the police w ere abso- 
lutely obliged to fire upon the people. 
If they had not done so they must either 
have been themselves stoned, or, having 
run away, must have left the town in the 
possession of the mob. As the Com- 
mittee would perceive, it was with pro- 
ceedings of that kind that the Govern- 
ment had to deal; but he hoped that in 
the course of time the Irish Executive 
would be able to get rid of the necessity 
for using such weapons, and he did not 
suppose anybody would be more pleased 
if sucha result were attained than the 
Government which happened at the 
moment to be in Office. He thought, 
he might add there was some misappre- 
hension in the minds of many hon. 
Members as to the extent to which the 
police in Ireland carried arms. The hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) had informed the Committee that 
they always went through the streets 
of provincial towns in Ireland with 
arms. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: What I 
said was, that when on duty they always 
walked through the streets with side- 
arms, swords, and bayonets. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been informed that that was not the 
ease. He had been asked a question 
with respect to a large meeting which 
had been held in the county of Cork. 
That was a meeting which was attended 
by the police, as it was thought they 
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ought to be present ‘at it; but they had 
gone there mainly for the purpose of 
preventing the reporters from being 
molested, and, according to the state- 
ment of the sub-inspector, there were 
only 12 men armed simply with trun- 
cheons—a fact which, in his opinion, 
tended to prove that the police in Ire- 
land went about armed more frequently 
with truncheons than with arms. [Mr. 
O’Suavcunessy: No, no!] Then it 
was a very remarkable thing that he 
should have had information which 
differed from that of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY : The state- 
ment to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred only means that they did 
not take their rifles with them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER begged the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The state- 
ment was that they carried truncheons 
only, and not swords. There was an- 
other error which he wished to correct. 
He had never stated that because agra- 
rian outrages still occurred in Ireland 
no remedial measures would be intro- 
duced by the Government. He regretted, 
however, to have to state—and he knew 
the statement would be used against 
him by those who found fault with the 
Government for having allowed the 
Peace Preservation Act to lapse—that 
agrarian offences in Ireland had of late 
been on the increase. During the first 
seven months of last year the number 
of those offences averaged 48 a month ; 
while during the first seven months of 
this year the number had risen to 88 a 
month. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
increase was in proportion to the num- 
ber of evictions ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought it was, and that he had no wish 
to cast any reproach on the people of 
Ireland. His only object was to point 
out to the Committee the state of things 
with which the Government had to deal. 
When the Government were asked to 
disarm the police, he might mention 
that there were persons in Ireland who 
had to seek their protection, and that 
the Government thought those persons 
might be shot unless they were escorted 
constantly by armed policemen. That 
was a horrible state of things, and 
showed that there was a great disease 
in the social condition of Ireland; but 
at the same time it did not relieve him 
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of his duty to prevent such men from 
being shot, while it imposed a stron 
duty upon the Government to try an 
change such a condition of affairs. The 
Government had endeavoured to pass 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill; 
but that measure had been thrown out 
by the House of Lords, and insufficient 
time remained for a second measure of 
the kind. He thought they could not 
do without the armed police as they 
were at present constituted in Ireland ; 
but at the same time, he was of opinion 
that the Government ought not to rest 
until they could do without such a force. 
Although many speeches had been de- 
livered against the police being armed, 
yet he believed that if the people of Ire- 
land themselves really wished them to 
be disarmed they would not see, as was 
more than probable, a smail minority of 
Irish Members voting against the Go- 
vernment upon this question that night. 
The fact was that they could not 
do without the police; but he be- 
lieved that every one who had taken 
part in the debate showed that he felt 
that the Government must not rest until 
they put themselves in such a position 
as that they should not require a force 
of 11,000 men who might be armed, or 
who, at any rate, ought to be able to 
act as an armed force, on constant duty 
for the preservation of order. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 105; 
Noes 29: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 155.) 


Crass V.—Coxonrat, ConsuLaR, AND 
Orner Foreicn SERvICcEs. 


(2.) £24,319, to complete the sum for 
the Colonies, Grants in Aid. 


Siz MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he understood it was arranged that the 
debate on the South African question 
should be taken next day on the Report 
instead of at that time; and as that course 
would not only be more convenient, but 
would also facilitate the progress of 
Supply, he did not propose to discuss 
the Vote on the present occasion. He 
hoped the noble Lord would be able to 
arrange that the discussion should come 
on first, for he had heard that there were 
several hon. Members who desired to 
take part in it; and if that were so, it 
would probably occupy several hours. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he hoped to put down the Report of 
Supply as the First Order at the Morning 
Sitting the next day, or that they would 
be able to finish the debate at the Hvening 
Sitting. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL remarked 
that he had no desire to disturb this 
arrangement, but, at the same time, 
before they voted money they ought to 
be in possession of the facts, and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the Government 
would let them know how the matter at 
present stood in regard to the money 
owing to this country by the South 
Afri¢an Colonies. At present we had a 
very large claim upon these Colonies, 
for we had not only paid for the British 
troops engaged in the war, but had de- 
frayed the expense of the commisariat 
of the Colonial troops. These Colonies 
had not at present paid back one farthing 
of this money, although they had largely 
peaties by the money expended in the 

olony during the war. He believed 
some offer was made to the Colonies that 
if they would agree to Confederation, this 
debt should be wiped off. But as that 
scheme had turned out a failure, he 
thought, before voting this money, they 
ought to know something of their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, it would be 
better to defer the whole discussion until 
the time fixed. If they went into any 
part of the matter in issue, it would cere 
tainly raise a discussion involving the 
whole. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
(3.) £300, Houses of Parliament. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he much regretted that this Vote 
could not be moved by his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Adam), who, in concert with Mr. 
Speaker and some other Gentleman, had 
paid much attention to the matter. It 
would be in the recollection of many 
hon. Members that in the year 1878 a 
Committee of that House was appointed 
to consider the whole question of Par- 
liamentary Reporting. That Committee 
sat during the whole of that Session, 
and in the year 1879 they finally agreed 
upon a Reportin which they stated that 
the arrangements for reporting the de- 
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bates in the House could not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. There were only 
19 front seats from which it was practi- 
cable to get a satisfactory report; of 
those 19 seats 15 were occupied by the 
representatives of the London Press, 
leaving butfourothers. Of these, three 
were occupied by Press agencies, who 
supplied the Provincial papers, and the 
last by a reporter representing Mr. 
Hansard. Considering the vast import- 
ance of the Provincial Press, it was im- 

ossible to consider that this was a satis- 
actory arrangement. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the front 
seats should be allotted only to those 
who were occupied in taking notes, and 
that the sides of the Gallery on each 
side up to the doors should be added to 
the Press Gallery, and the Vote he was 
now moving was for the purpose of 
carrying out that recommendation. He 
believed he might say that it was the in- 
tention of the late Government to have 
proposed a similar Vote; but that Go- 
vernment, like the present, had no de- 
sire to press the Vote upon the House, 
and desired to be guided only by the 
feeling and opinion of the House. He 
could not disguise from the Committee 
that this proposal would diminish the 
present inadequate accommodation for 
hon. Members by about 22 seats. And 
the question to be decided was, whether 
the importance of improving the accom- 
modation for the reporters of the Pro- 
vincial Press was sufficiently great to 
counterbalance the disadvantage of 
lessening still further the present inade- 
quate accommodation for hon. Members. 
With regard to the allotment of seats, 
if this Vote should be sanctioned, he 
was authorized by Mr. Speaker to state 
that he would be prepared, in their 
allotment, to act as far as possible in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Parliamentary 
Reporting, and to give preference to those 
Provincial newspapers which would com- 
bine for full reports, so that one seat 
should be occupied by the representa- 
tives of two or three or more newspapers. 
He had only further to add that the 
Government was perfectly prepared to 
carry out the decision of the Committee, 
whatever that might be. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, as 
one of the Select Committee who exa- 
mined into this question, he might, 
perhaps, be allowed to state that the 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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conclusion arrived at by himself and his 
Colleagues was that it was absolutely 
necessary to take some steps to improve 
the position of the Provincial Press, 
which, there could be no doubt, had 
greatly changed its position since the 
original allotment of seats to the London 
Press. Several plans were proposed to 
them of bringing forward and enlarging 
the Gallery; but they were all of them 
most expensive, and 1t was in each case 
doubtful whether the improved accom- 
modation gained would be sufficient to 
compensate for the outlay. The pro- 
posal of the Committee now to be 
carried into effect was, on the contrary, 
one which could be carried into effect at 
very small cost; and, if not successful, 
the Gallery could be easily restored to 
its present position. In fact, the pro- 
posal was merely to move the screens 
from their present position to the side 
doors ; and if it was found, after a year’s 
experience, that the House did suffer 
from the loss of room, nothing would 
be easier than to move the screens back 
again. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
rise to oppose the Vote because the sum 
asked for was but a small one and the 
experiment was worth trying. At the 
same time, he could not help expressing 
his opinion that this alteration, as a 
means of redressing the evils under 
which the reporting of the House now 
suffered, was a movement entirely in the 
wrong direction. He entirely agreed 
that the Provincial Press had a griev- 
ance, when its relative importance in re- 
gard to the London Press was considered, 
and that their claims to seats in the 
Gallery was altogether one which would 
not be resisted, because it was irresist- 
able. It must be evident to the Com- 
mittee, on the other hand, that there 
was no limit to the number of applica- 
tions they would undoubtedly receive. 
Year by year the number of newspapers 
in the Provinces increased, and if each 
was to have a seat in the Gallery, the 
reporters would presently occupy not 
merely the seats up to the door, but 
which extended considerably further 
down the side Galleries. That was one 
reason why he hesitated in carrying out 
the Report of the Committee. Another 
was that of the seats; if the Gallery 
were increased, the competition for them 
and the rivalry amongst the newspapers 
would be very great. Nobody, however, 
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could help confessing that at present 
their réporting was in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. There were only two 
newspapers in London which, practically, 
gave anything like a satisfactory report 
of what happened in the House; and 
even those two fell short, and must fall 
very far short, of what the majority of 
Members must think desirable, and even 
necessary, for the public at large, in 
order that they might know what was 
going on in that House. The gentle- 
men who made the selection which was 
now necessary of what was to be re- 
ported must inevitably be at variance 
with large sections of the public outside, 
and discussions which those outsiders 
wished to read were often precisely those 
which were omitted by the reporters in 
the Gallery. He did not mean to say 
that the selection was not a right and 
sound one, and that the most important 
parts of each debate were not given; 
but merely that the parts omitted were 
exactly those which large minorities 
throughout the country wished to read. 
As it appeared to him, the true solution 
of this difficulty was the plan suggested 
by a gentleman who gave evidence 
before the Select Committee, and that 
was the institution of verbatim report- 
ing by the authority, and under the 
direction, of the House itself. He might 
explain, for the benefit of those Mem- 
bers who had not read the evidence, 
that the proposition did not contemplate 
the printing of the report by the House. 
The proposition of this gentleman, who 
appeared before the Committee, and 
guaranteed to carry his plan into exe- 
cution if he was allowed two seats in 
the Gallery, was that there should be a 
certain number of reporters who would 
take down word for word everything 
that was said. They would be relieved 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour, or, 
at most, half-an-hour, during the whole 
evening ; and they would then at once 
proceed to transcribe their notes upon 
flimsy, which would be circulated to the 
newspaper offices, half-hour by half- 
hour, in London, and could thence, of 
course, be easily telegraphed to the 
country newspapers. Each newspaper, 
having in that way its own verbatim re- 
port, would proceed to select the parts 
it required, while the newspapers would 
be in possession of a full and absolute 
account of all that went on in the House, 
with which, if they still retained their 
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present staffs, they could, if they pleased, 
Pee ahem their own reports. The 
Select Committee, no doubt, paid great 
attention to the matter; but it seemed 
to him that the place they suggested as 
an experiment would not at all do what 
was wanted, and was merely a stop-gap 
which would satisfy one or two Provin- 
cial journals. It would not give what 
the country wanted—the reproduction, 
day by day, of their debates, affording a 
full and faithful account of what was 
going on there to all who were interested 
in their political life. He thought he 
only expressed the feeling of every Mem- 
ber when he said that they had a right 
to be extremely dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent arrangements. A most extraordi- 
nary revelation was made before the 
Select Committee. It appeared that the 
report in Zhe Times newspaper, which 
was, at any rate, the foundation, if not 
the body, of all that appeared in Hansard, 
was regulated according to the discre- 
tion of one gentleman. He did not 
suggest for one moment that that gen- 
tleman had not had large experience, 
and did not exercise enormous discre- 
tion, and did not perform his duties in a 
most conscientious way; but yet what 
an extraordinary position that House 
was in—that all that was said there 
should be thus filtrated through the 
mind of this particular reporter, to be 
cut down, or suppressed, or reproduced 
as he chose, for the edification of the 
people. That he did not think was 
right. Atthe same time, he was sure 
that the plan now proposed was quite 
inadequate; and, although he did not 
wish to oppose the Vote, he was quite 
sure the plan would not satisfy the exi- 
gencies of the situation. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
was curious to watch how, from time to 
time, this question of verbatim report- 
ing cropped up in the House, and how 
very beautiful and fine the proposal 
looked at first, and yet how it crumbled 
away when it was handled. In the last 
Parliament the present Lord Sudeley 
very manfully, a very few weeks before 
he was called to ‘‘another place”’—he 
did not, of course, mean that that eleva- 
tion was the reward of his manfulness— 
introduced the subject to the House, and 
they had a most interesting debate, in 
which the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), the pre- 





sent Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone), 
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and many leading Members on both 
sides of the House spoke. The result of 


it all was that they came to the conclu- 
sion that this was one of those very nice 
theories which were perfectly imprac- 
ticable, and which had ugly sides to 
them as well as more attractive ones. 
He must own that he shuddered at his 
hon. Friend’s idea of a verbatim report. 
He knew they were all guilty in the 
way of diffuseness of iteration; even in 
the way of bad grammar. He was con- 
scious that they all sometimes used ad- 
jectives and substantives in the wrong 
place, and that they mixed their num- 
bers, and were guilty, in fact, of all con- 
ceivable and unconceivable errors; but 
still, why, even if they did commit these 
faults, should they be pilloried for their 
ignorance and blundering to all pos- 
terity, when, after all, they were only 
trying to do their best? There was, 
— a deep statesmanship in his 
on. Friend’s recommendation. That 
House had been much exercised in the 
present Parliament, and still more so in 
the last, by a desire to get rid of a some- 
thing which was called Obstruction. 
Perhaps, then, this plan of his hon. 
Friend was a deep design to bring this 
so-called Obstruction to the bar of 
= opinion by letting the world at 
arge see how much could be spun out 
of a very little material. Perhaps that 
was as good a way of getting rid of Ob- 
struction as the Committee which sat in 
1879 had hit off, and the value of 
whose work he left the House itself to 
estimate. His hon. Friend, however, 
seemed to think that their reporting 
was in a dreadful way because it was— 
as he averred—in the hands of one 
gentleman, who only allowed certain 
things to be known to the country. 
Was not his own assertion, how- 
ever, a proof that the law of supply 
and demand was being as usual fol- 
lowed out. They might depend upon 
it that the information sent out by the 
intelligent men of the world who filled 
the Press Gallery was the information 
which the country liked best, and, there- 
fore, bought. How to sell the papers 
best was the problem they had to solve. 
Of course, all of us Members had special 
subjects in which they took particular 
interest, and, of course, they were an- 
noyed not to see them in the paper next 
morning. But what was the common- 
sense way of getting over that difficulty ? 


Mr. Beresford Hope 


{COMMONS} 
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Surely, to have these extra seats in which 
the special papers might have places 
whenever a debate in which their 
readers took great interest arose. But 
what did his hon. Friend propose? 
That a mass of flimsy should be pro- 
duced in the Gallery. He ought to 
have explained that he used the word 
in a technical sense as descriptive of the 
extreme thinness of the paper, as else 
an impression might be produced in the 
innocent minds of many hon. Members 
that it was a reflection on the quality 
of their debates. Then he proposed 
that this mass should be sent round to 
all the papers, and out of that great 
mass the newspapers were then to cook 
down their reports for the next day. 
He had not told them where the staff 
was to be found for that work, nor how 
time was to be made for the cooking 
process. The public were, therefore, able 
at 8 o’clock in the morning to get re- 
ports of what had gone on in the House 
all night, because the cooking process 
now went on the Gallery itself, and the 
printer got no more than he wanted to 
print. Everybody must know that if 
this great bulk of flimsy were sent 
to the newspapers there would never 
be time for this subtracting and reduc- 
ing. They might, perhaps, after a time, 
get a more full oa accurate report than 
before; but then it would not be in 
Wednesday’s Zimes that the debate of 
Tuesday came out, but the debate of 
Monday. As to the proposition itself, 
he was glad to hear from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland) that only a shifting of the 
screens was proposed. They had heard 
something of a structural alteration. 
That might be desirable or undesirable 
in itself; but certainly it was undesir- 
able that such an important alteration 
should be adopted at a very late period 
of the Session. As it was merely a 
proposal to shift the screens and to give 
a few more seats to the reporters, he 
thought the Committee should cheer- 
fully adopt it. He hoped also that the 
reporters themselves, who were as much 
interested as the Members themselves in 
the proper reproduction of their debates, 
would also seriously consider the im- 
provement of their debates. He must 
protest, however, as he had always 
done, against the tyranny of loading 
the already over-burdened world with 
the task of wading every day through 
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the verbatim reports of the debates in 
that House. 

Mr. ANDERSON was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
did not conclude by opposing the Vote, 
as he was afraid he was going to do, for 
all his observations tended directly that 
way. He entirely approved of this pro- 
position. It was not a question of whe- 
ther what they were proposing was ac- 
tually the best thing that could be dore, 
but simply of what could be easily done 
as an imperfect act of justice to the Pro- 
vincial Press, which had been very ill- 
used for a great many years. They had 
asked for admission to the Gallery for a 
very long while; and, now that it was 
proposed, however insufficiently, to give 
it them, he hoped the Committee would 
put no obstacles in the way. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he wished, as a 
Member of the Committee which sat to 
inquire into the system of reporting, to 
make a few remarks. The facts were 
that the London newspapers were di- 
rectly represented by reporters who 
occupied seats in the best positions in 
the Gallery, while the Provincial papers 
were indirectly represented by asso- 
ciations, whose reporters were relegated 
to, perhaps, the very worst positions. 
The main contention of the Provincial 
newspapers was that they should have 
assigned to their representatives seats 
from which they could see and hear bet- 
ter than they could at present. The 
Committee suggested, as a compromise, 
that, in addition to giving to the Press 
Associations, which represented the 
Provincial Press generally, better accom- 
modation, seats should be set apart for 
such of the large Provincial newspapers 
as chose to combine for special reports. 
He thought that if that was done a 
great deal of the discontent at present 
existing would be removed, inasmuch as 
the Provincial newspapers would secure 
a little more of direct representation in 
the Gallery than they now enjoyed. 
That, he thought, would be the best 
thing to be done in the circumstances. 
As far as a verbatim report, produced in 
the way proposed by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was con- 
cerned, he thought it would be found 
impracticable. A complete report of 


everything that was said in the House 
would be unusable by Provincial papers. 
Hon. Members might not be aware that, 


{Avaust 30, 1880} 
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would fill about 32 columns of The 
Times. He did not know how a sub- 
editor of a Provincial newspaper could 
deal with and despatch from London 
such a mass of ‘‘flimsy”’ in time to pub- 
lish, on the following morning, an ade- 
quate and equally-balanced report of 
the whole proceedings. If an official 
report was adopted, it would be found 
necessary to follow the plan adopted in 
the French, American, and some other 
foreign Legislatures, of preparing, in 
addition to a verbatim report, a full re- 
port, a condensed report, and a sum- 
mary. To give to the Provincial papers 
only a verbatim report would be to 
give them a something which would be 
useless, in that there would not be time 
in which to deal with it in a satisfactory 
manner. He ventured to say that if any 
newspaper published a report of all that 
was said in Parliament it would live 
three months. There was no more un- 
saleable matter printed in newspapers 
than reports of Parliamentary debates. 
Newspaper managers and reporters had 
to deal with Parllamentary debates in 
the interest of their properties, and in 
the interest of the public, as well as of 
Members. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he could only express sur- 

prise that, in the circumstances, the re- 
ports in the London newspapers were so 

full and accurate as they were. As far 
as the Provincial Press was concerned, 

the chief reason for not printing fuller 
reports of Parliamentary debates was 

that they would not sell. 

Mr, BIGGAR said, he thought the 
proposal to provide a larger number of 
reporters’ seats a remarkably good one; 
but he could not admit that the appor- 
tionment of the present seats was one to 
be commended. He could see no reason 
why the same amount of room should be 
given to Zhe Daily News and The Daily 
Telegraph, which did not report the de- 
bates, as to The Times, which did. Ifa por- 
tion of the room were given to the two 
first papers he had named were taken 
from them, it would give additional ac- 
commodation in that part of the Gallery 
which was best adapted for seeing and 
hearing what was going forward. As 
far as the proposal to give preference in 
the re-arrangement of the Gallery to 
such papers as would combine in giv- 
ing full reports was concerned, he did 
not think much would be gained. The 
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would naturally wish, while giving 
prominence to debates on Imperial ques- 
tions, to report at length discussions 
affecting their own localities; and it 
would easily be seen that a long report 
of a debate on an Irish question would 
have very little interest to Scotch or 
English Leaders, and viceversd. On the 
whole, he thought the question had not 
been sufficiently considered, and he 
would suggest that it should be allowed 
to stand over until next Session. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £21,742, Public Works Office, 
Treland. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(5.) £805,677, to complete the sum 
for the Customs. 


(6.) £1,546,032, tocomplete the sum 
for the Inland Revenue. 


(7.) £2,805,404, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office. 


(8.) £410,468, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 


(9.) £690,736, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Telegraphs. 


= (10.) £8,100, Supplementary sun, 
ustoms. 


(11.) £55,000, Supplementary sum, 
Inland Revenue. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


(12.) £671,367, to complete the sum 
for Half-Pay, Navy. 


Strr JOHN HAY said, he did not 
wish to detain the Committee on this 
Vote; but he wished to point out that 
the amount of it was increasing, and 
without any special benefit to the Ser- 
vice. The fact was that promotion in 
the Navy had now become worse than it 
had been for a very considerable period 
of time. The Lieutenants’, List was main- 
tained at a number of about 850, and 
the promotions were becoming so slow 
that it was becoming a seniority Service, 
the lieutenants not being promoted ac- 
cording to their rank. This was a pro- 
cess extremely disadvantageous to the 
Profession, in that it had the effect of 
making it extremely unpopular. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
take this matter into serious considera- 
tion during the Recess, in order, by in- 
creasing the number of captains and 


Mr. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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commanders, to give a proper flow of 

romotion from the rank of lieutenant. 
t was thought that the heavy Retired 
List would secure rapid promotion ; but 
that had not been the case, and, as he 
had said, great dissatisfaction had re- 
sulted, and was likely to go on increas- 
ing. He had taken considerable pains 
to ascertain the feelings of the Profession 
on this subject; and he had long ago 
made some extensive ‘calculations on the 
subject ; but he should not trouble the 
Committee with them at that late period 
of the Session. He would content him- 
self with urging the great importance 
of adopting some plan which would 
have the effect of quickening promo- 
tion in the Service. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could not 
admit that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was right in saying that pro- 
motion in the Navy was in an unsatis- 
factory condition. As far as he had 
been able to ascertain, promotion in the 
higher ranks was in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and the retirement scheme of 1870 
had worked well. There was, however, 
much that was worth consideration as far 
as the promotions of lieutenant was con- 
cerned. The causes of the grievance 
pointed out in this respect were of a 
temporary nature, and were due to the 
large number of entries which had taken 
place since 1859 and in the three or 
four years following. It was from this 
cause that the Lieutenants’ List had suf- 
fered and was now suffering. In 1857 
the number of entries was not more than 
115; but in 1859 it ran up to 239, andin 
subsequent years there had been an 
average of about 200. He did not think 
a remedy would be found in the increase 
of the list of unemployed commanders 
by promoting a number of lieutenants 
to the rank of commander. To do that 
would diminish the chances of the com- 
manders getting employment, and would 
not, therefore, in his view, provide a 
wise remedy. He could not at present 
say whether it would be possible to 
devise some other scheme by means of 
which to reduce the number of surplus 
lieutenants; but he could assure the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman and 
the Committee that the subject was one 
which should receive careful consideration 
at the hands of the Admiralty during 
the Recess. If the right hon, and gallant 
Gentleman would bring the question 
forward next Session, he should, he 
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hoped, be able to give him fuller and 
more satisfactory information concern- 
ing it. 

Carrain PRICE said, the right hon. 
and gallant Member was mistaken as to 
the overflow of promotion. His own view 
was that there was not a sufficient num- 
ber of officers in the upper list ; that, 
in some cases, it would tt well to em- 
ploy two commanders on board a large 
iron-clad. If that could not be done, 
he saw no reason why a class of lieu- 
tenant commanders should not be in- 
stituted, in order to meet the difficulty. 
He was very strongly of opinion that 
such an arrangement would prove of 
great advantage to the Service. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be extremely 
careful in dealing with a question of 
this importance. He was aware of the 
extreme difficulty which surrounded any 
question of promotion and retirement. 
The Lieutenants’ List had been greatly 
enlarged during the last few years; and 
he was extremely doubtful whether it was 
greater than was necessary for the re- 
quirements of the Service in actual em- 
ployment. He felt that this particular 
class of officers deserved every consider- 
ation ; but as there were also other in- 
terests to be considered, the question be- 
came one of great difficulty, whichit would 
behove the Government carefully to con- 
sider. Ata time like the present sug- 
gestions for promotion and retirement 
might be made which would have a 
great deal to recommend them; but 
the Government had to consider not 
only the present claims of the officers, 
but what they would become in the 
new rank to which they aspired. He ad- 
mitted that, in his view, the officers 
now at the top of the list had every 
claim to consideration ; but, at the same 
time, he could not conceal from himself 
that the matter was a very grave one, 
and one that demanded the most careful 
consideration. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to receive some 
information as to the intentions of the 
Government in reference to the claim of 
Mr. John Olare. He had not been able 
to extract any information from the 
Admiralty on the subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE pointed out 
that the hon. Member was out of Order, 
in that the case of Mr. Clare had nothing 
to do with the Vote before the Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, in the circum- 


stances, he would not press the question 
further; but he certainly hoped the 
Government would be able to make some 
statement on the subject early in next 
Session. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £617,415, to complete the sum 
for Military Pensions and Allowances. 


(14.) £241,821, to complete the sum 
for Civil Pensions and Allowances. 


(15.) £128,625, to complete the sum 
for Extra Estimate for Services not 
Naval. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
like, either at the present moment or 
at some time before the Prorogation, to 
receive some information as to the ex- 
periments recently made at Shoebury- 
ness with the 6-inch guns, in that his 
information was to the effect that those 
guns were inferior in penetration and 
range to the new guns of a similar 
calibre now being furnished to foreign 
Navies. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
not able at present to make any state- 
ment on the subject; but he could say 
that the matter was under consideration. 
It was quite possible, however, that he 
would be able to make a statement in a 
few days. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
not press the question on the present 
occasion ; but he need not impress upon 
the hon. Gentleman or upon his Col- 
leagues the very vital importance of the 
question. He thought he was not guilty 
of exaggeration when he said that, at 
the present time, the guns supplied to 
the Navy were inferior to the new guns 
which were now furnished to the Navies 
of other countries; and, therefore, it 
was a matter of the utmost importance 
that no time should be lost in furnishing 
our ships with such guns as would place 
them on an equality, at least, with the 
ships belonging to other countries. It 
would be a great national misfortune if 
our Navy were to be allowed to lapse 
into inferiority. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that no one 
more than himself felt the necessity of 
preserving the high character of the 
Navy; and he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) that 
the matter to which he had called atten- 
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tion should be fully considered by the 
Government. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £109,645, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of Greenwich 
Hospital and School, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881.” 


Cartan PRICE moved that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £1,500. If 
the Vote had come on a month or six 
weeks ago he should have asked the 
Committee to indulge him for some time; 
but, under the circumstances, he should 
not now detain the Committee more than 
a very few minutes. The reason why 
he asked the Committee to reduce this 
Vote was because it had been found ne- 
cessary to limit the amount of pensions 
which were given to our seamen from 
the funds of Greenwich Hospital. 
This limitation had been imposed be- 
cause of late a great strain had been put 
upon the Hospital Fund which was not 
foreseen many years ago—in fact, the 
number of men coming on this fund 
now far exceeded the number who were 
pensioned from the fund 10, 15, or 20 
years ago; and the cause of that was 
that the late Government thought fit to 
place a limitation upon the pensions of 
the men. But a limitation was not 
placed upon the pensions of the officers, 
and that was what he now rose to com- 
plain of. It was argued, and argued 
very properly, that if there was not 
enough for all, why not take something 
away from the officers as well as the 
men? The men had some amount of 
reason on their side. There were 10 
flag officers who received pensions from 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund of £150 
a-year each, making, in the aggregate, 
£1,500. Every one of those officers had 
served his country well; and he was 
convinced each of them was fully en- 
titled to the pension awarded him by 
the Admiralty. He did not desire that 
any one of those officers should suffer by 
having his pension reduced, although he 
asked the Committee to reduce the Vote. 
He knew that, if he were successful in 
carrying his Motion, the very first thing 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
do to-morrow would be to come down to 
the House and ask for a grant from the 
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Consolidated Fund to compensate the 
officers, and he should be the very first 
to support the Government in such a 
course. It was only fair they should do 
so; but if it was fair that the officers 
should be compensated for loss of pen- 
sion, was he not right in asking that the 
seamen, who had been deprived of pen- 
sions which they had been long expect- 
ing, should be remunerated also out of 
the Consolidated Fund? It was not 
open for him to make any such Motion ; 
but he could, however, throw out the 
suggestion. It was the only way of 
meeting the question. Of this there was 
no doubt, that faith had not been kept 
with the seamen, many of whom, having 
served 35, 40, or 45 years, had been led 
to expect a pension. By reason of the 
limitation to which he had already al- 
luded, they would be deprived of their 
pensions; and he did not think it was 
too much to ask the House to make 
a temporary grant to meet the difficulty, 
and to ask the Government to make 
a grant out of the Consolidated Fund 
to supplement the Greenwich Hospital 
Fund. So long ago as 1834 the Govern- 
ment granted £22,000 in this way; and 
that, he contended, formed a precedent 
for what he suggested the Government 
should do at the present time. He be- 
lieved that a grant of £1,000 would be 
sufficient to meet the present emergency. 
He had no desire that the thing should 
be made retrospective ; but he believed 
that to make such a grant would only be 
an act of justice to our seamen. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £5,720, Pensions to Flag 
and other Officers, be reduced by the sum of 
£1,500.”’—( Captain Price.) 


Mr. T. BRASSEY said, our gallant 
seamen, who were represented in this 
House by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Captain Price), had an indefatigable 
champion who had always shown the 
deepest interest in their cause. In an- 
swer to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
he had to say that when the present 
Government came into Office they were 
aware that this question had been most 
carefully considered by the late Board of 
Admiralty, and, as they felt sure, in a 
spirit of sympathy and consideration for 
the seamen. The present Government 
thought it extremely undesirable that 
it should go forth that when they came 
into Office the seamen might expect in- 
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stant changes, either in the pay or 
pensions they were to receive; and, for 
that reason, they were anxious to take 
time to consider the matter. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Captain Price) 
had spoken of this matter as if the funds 
of Greenwich Hospital were insufficient 
to meet the demands of his clients. That 
was not thecase. Up to April last only 45 
men had been affected, a saving of £283 
accruing tothe Greenwich Hospital Fund. 
Although it must be obvious that this 
was merely a question of principle, he 
might mention that, under the arrange- 
ments made by the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, the seamen, as a body, had de- 
rived enormous benefits. The number 
of pensioners in receipt of 28. 6d. a-day 
had been increased from 5,000 to 7,500 ; 
and, therefore, if the seamen, in the 
judgment of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, had a grievance in the case of 
the very limited number of men who 
were affected by the recent changes, on 
the whole there could be no question 
that the funds of Greenwich Hospital 
had been administered in a manner 
which had conduced to the advantage 
of the seamen generally. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Brassey) had only given 
a fair statement of the case so far as the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital were con- 
cerned. When the Government came 
into Office they found that the number 
of persons capable of receiving Green- 
wich Hospital pensions were limited to 
5,000. The careful administration, how- 
ever, of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) resulted in such an accumulation 
of the funds as admitted of the num- 
ber of pensioners being increased to 
7,500. It was quite an error to suppose 
that every seamen was entitled to a pen- 
sion. The number of recipients of pen- 
sions was limited by the amount available 
for the purpose of pensions. It never 
was the case that every seaman was 
entitled to a pension, but every seamen 
was eligible if the funds permitted a 
pension to be awarded; and until his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had charge of the funds, they were 
not capable of providing pensions for a 
larger number than 5,000. It appeared 
to the late Board of Admiralty that the 
man who was receiving 2s. 6d. a-day 
had certainly not as great a claim for an 
increase of his pension as the man re- 
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ceiving no pension had for a pension. 
He preferred to say, therefore, that the 
man who received 2s. 6d. a-day as a 
maximum was not qualified to receive a 
greater pension so long as there were 
persons eligible for pensions who were 
not receiving them. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he was not 
going to support his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Price) in the reduction 
of the Vote; but, inasmuch as he was 
one of the officers on the Committee of 
the Greenwich Hospital, he might be 
permitted to make a few remarks. He 
watched the case through all its various 
stages. A fear was expressed at the 
time the Greenwich Hospital Estates 
were sold, and when the changes were 
made, that, in consequence of these oc- 
currences, a gradual increment of pro- 
perty would be lost to the seamen of 
the Navy. It was answered at the time, 
he thought, by the present Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Childers), that the 
Navy need be under no misapprehension, 
that it would be all met by the public 
funds, and that the Consolidated Fund 
would bear any expense that might be 
necessary. [Mr. Cuimpers dissented. ] 
His right hon. Friend shook his head. 
He (Sir John Hay) understood at the 
time that the increment was lost to the 
Navy; and it was stated—and he believed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War himself—that that 
would be easily made up by charges on 
the Consolidated Fund; and he (Sir John 
Hay) thought it had been at various 
times. The late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) had stated 
that every seaman was not entitled to a 
pension. Every man of good conduct 
was entitled to a pension after certain 
service. [Mr. W. H. Smith: aetread 
Well, every seaman was eligible; an 
he expected pension. Men of good con- 
duct who had served, it might be to the 
age of 55 years, did not receive pensions, 
and that was what they complained of. 
It had been said that the new arrange- 
ments had only resulted in a saving of 
£283. But the number of persons en- 
titled to pensions was rapidly increasing ; 
and now was the time to make arrange- 
ments which would provide for the con- 
siderable additions which would shortly 
be made to the list. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would state 
what were the real facts of the case. 
When the Greenwich Hospital Acts 
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were passing through the House he 
stated that he believed that in a very 
few years, from the natural incre- 
ment of the estate and from the ex- 
ceptional charges for the men actually 
in the Hospital falling off, every seaman 
who had reached 55 years of age would 
get a pension of 6d. a-day, and every 
seaman who had attained 70 years of 
age would get a pension of 9d. a-day. 
That had been more than realized, be- 
cause not only were the men of 55 years 
getting 6d. a-day, but men of 65, not 70, 
years of age were receiving 9d. a-day. 
Sm JOHN HAY said, that the object 
of pensions was to do away with punish- 
ment in the Navy. They all knew how 
distasteful it was to the Committee that 
unishment should be continued in the 
avy with the severity of former days, 
and that it had been attempted to intro- 
duce a more humane system of discipline. 
The Pension List was founded as an 
inducement to men to continue to serve ; 
and he maintained that it was in the 
interest of the country and of the Profes- 


sion that men who had served honour- | y 


ably should receive the pensions they 
had been led to expect. 

Captain PRICE said, he now wished 
to withdraw his Amendment. His hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
had thrown a new light upon the subject. 
He (Captain Price) could quite corrobo- 
rate what his right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay) had said as to 
the pensions being invariably given. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had said the men were only eli- 
gible fora pension. As a matter of fact, 
every man who was of good conduct and 
had attained 55 years got a pension. 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty had 
pointed out that the change had only 

roduced a saving to the Greenwich 

ospital Funds of £283. That, how- 
ever, was only because a limited number 
of men had since the change attained 
the age of 55. In five or six years’ time, 
however, the number of such men would 
be largely augmented. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Carrain PRICE said, he observed 
that a very large sum—£125,000—had 
been advanced to the Board of Trade 
from the Greenwich Hospital Funds in 
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respect to annuities under the Act of 
1872. The Act of 1872 provided that 
annuities should be given to merchant 
seamen, but that that should be done 
under a Regulation jointly made by the 
Board of Trade and the Admiralty. 
Could the Secretary to the Admiralty in- 
form them what the Regulations were 
which had been made, and whether or 
not the annuities were likely to cease 
before long ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
arrangements in respect to the annuities 
referred to were made by the Board of 
Trade. The arrangements of 1872 were 
made very much upon his suggestion ; 
and he made that suggestion with the 
view of preventing any further claims 
from the Merchant Service coming upon 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund. He be- 
lieved that that had been the effect. 

Captain PRICE asked when the an- 
nuities would cease altogether? He 
noticed that the grants were made very 
irregularly, and he would like to know 
whether any grant would be made next 
ear? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that it 
was only the seamen serving before 1874 
who were entitled to the annuities. They 
would in time disappear. ~ 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would be 
a very satisfactory thing if the Secretary 
to the Admiralty would cause to be pre- 
pared and circulated a Paper showing 
the entire charge to the Greenwich 
Hospital Funds in respect to these pen- 
sions. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he would 
endeavour to prepare such a statement. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. WARTON said, before the 
Speaker left the Chair he was sorry to 
say he felt it his duty to bring forward a 
matter in which he wasmuch interested, 
and which he feared, if he let the present 
opportunity pass, he would have no other 
opportunity of ventilating. He tried to 
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bring it forward in June, when time was 
not very valuable; but, by acombination 
of the Government and the Irish Mem- 
bers, he was-counted out. There were, 
however, some things more valuable than 
time, and one of those things was human 
life. The question he had to bring for- 
ward was, whether there was now any 
security for human life in Ireland under 
this Government? He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not think him uncivil in 
intervening with this question at that 
moment, because he remembered that 
last Thursday evening, when a long de- 
bate was expected, the noble Lord oppo- 
site made almost a piteous appeal to 
those who had Motions, of whom he was 
one, to withdraw them. Though he 
was disappointed in June, he felt it his 
duty not to countenance Obstruction, and 
with the patience of alamb to give way. 
Now that Supply was passed, and that 
all the Votes were agreed to, and there 
was no danger of a week or a fortnight 
being occupied by remarks in general, 
the time had come for him to urge upon 
the Government what he considered their 
plain and bounden duty. It was not 
for him to quarrel with their judgment, 
or to seek to penetrate into the reasons 
of their real or ostensible policy ; but 
one thing he did know, that they had 
chosen to abandon the Peace Preserva- 
tion Acts. They had further abandoned 
them without any thought for the un- 
fortunate persons who, in reliance on 
those Acts, had thought that their lives 
were safe, or that, at any rate, there 
would be compensation for their families 
if their lives were taken in an agrarian 
outrage. Whatever they thought of the 
policy of the Government—and whether 
they thought it weak or generous he 
cared not to inquire—at any rate, it was 
their duty to compensate those who had 
suffered injury during the continuance 
of those Acts. He was not going to 
argue this point on any narrow line of 
law; for he did not pretend to be asgooda 
lawyer even as the English Law Officers, 
and stillless than those of Ireland—who 
were, indeed, very able and accomplished 
Gentlemen — but still, with his little 
knowledge of law, he had always thought 
that those who had any right affected by 
any change in legislation had a sort of 
legal claim. What he maintained was, 
that the people to whose cases he was 
about to call attention had certain moral 
claims, and that these Acts should not 
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be allowed to lapse without those who 
had suffered being compensated. These 
cases showed either the almost forgetful- 
ness, or else the most pitiful carelessness 
and weakness. If the Government had 
been faithful to right principle, and had 
not wished, in a vain-glorious spirit, to 
show how much superior they were to 
the Conservative Government, they would 
not have abandoned these Acts without, 
at any rate, making provision for those 
who had claims for compensation. He 
was not going to weary the House— 
[ Cheers] — he was sorry to hear that 
cheer, because, surely, a fewminutescould 
be spared for the discussion of a question 
involving many human lives. He called 
that a cold-blooded cheer. He was 
merely going to state a few cases; and, 
remembering the advice once given him 
by a very learned Judge before whom 
he was arguing, he would state his 
strongest case first. He heldin his hand 
a notice issued for Dublin Castle, dated 
17th April, 1880. [‘Read!”] He would 
read it allin duetime. That was a date 
before the Liberal Government came into 
power; but it was, at any rate, known 
then that a Liberal Administration 
would be formed. But in March, long 
before they thought to come into Office, 
this case had occurred, and the proclama- 
tion to which he had referred was one 
coming from Dublin Castle, and offer- 
ing a reward of £200 for bringing to 
justice the perpetrators of a murder. 
In describing that murder he would not 
use a Shakespearian expression, because 
it was hardly strong enough; but it 
certainly was a most foul and horrible 
murder. It was the case of a man 
named Nichol, who was guilty, in the 
first place, of being a Scotchman; se- 
condly, of being a gamekeeper; and, 
thirdly—which was, perhaps, worst of 
all—of doing his duty to his master. 
He was assaulted by five or six Ivish- 
men on the 17th of March, knocked 
down, beaten, and murdered at a place 
called Glennir West in the county of 
Sligo. He left behind him a widow and 
six children, and he held in his hand 
the necessary notices served under the 
Peace Preservation Acts, claiming com- 
pensation—for the widow £8,000, for 
the children £300, £250, &. What he 
maintained was, that if the Govern- 
ment, for political purposes, determined 
not to continue these Acts, they -—_ 
to consider such cases as that of thi 
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man Nichol. Of course, the murderers 
had not been discovered. They were 
sympathized with and screened in Ire- 
land. One of the benefits of the Peace 
Preservation Acts was that penalties 
could be inflicted on districts where 
murder was committed, and so be made 
to suffer. They might call that justice, 
vengeance, or anything else ; but to his 
mind it was simple justice, the injustice 
was in the fact that the Government 
had not considered these cases, though 
repeated hints had been given them ; 
and he charged them with endeavour- 
ing to make political capital out of the 
abandonment of these Acts, and sup- 
posing that by this means this would 
conciliate the Irish Party. They had 
begun a course of weakness by throw- 
ing away an Act which they knew in 
their consciences was essential to the 
peace of Ireland—far more essential 
than the wretched Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill on which they laid so 
much stress. He hoped that it was 
even now not too late to consider if they 
could not do justice to these unhappy 
people. At any rate, he hoped it would 
go forth to the world that the Govern- 
ment, for political purposes, had acted in 
this way. Did they imagine for a 
moment that a prudent Scotchman like 
Nichol would have gone to Ireland if 
there had been no Peace Preservation 
Act? The Government might look at 
the narrow legal point; but he did not 
stop to inquire into that. There could 
be no doubt that justice was on his side. 
He had discharged his duty by bringing 
forward this matter, though not one 
ten-thousandth part as well as he should 
have liked; but still he had done what 
he could, because he felt that the blood 
of that murdered man, the sorrows and 
anguish of that widow and her children, 
and, above all, the blood of another 
man whose head was riddled with 
bullets, did lie at our door. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Registration of Voters 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, the sum of £13,614,207 be granted, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Mr. Warton 


{COMMONS} 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bur11 150.] 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Find- 
later, Mr. Dawson.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —( Ur. Meldon.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. MELDON moved the following 
Clause :— 


(Commencement of Act.) 


“This Act shall come into operation on. the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty one.” 


Motion agreed to. 
New Clause added. 


Mr. PLUNKET said, there were a 
good many Amendments to the earlier 
clauses of the Bill on the Paper; but at 
that time of night, and in the present 
state of the House, he felt it to be quite 
useless for him to endeavour to press 
them. 


Clause 8. 


Mr. PLUNKET said, he had now to 
propose the Amendment which stood in 
the name of his right hon. and learned 
Friend and Colleague(Mr. Gibson). That 
proposal was to omit the 8th clause, and 
he did beg of the Government to assist 
him in doing that. He would not conceal 
from the Committee that, even at that 
late hour, if it were in his power to stop 
the Bill, as far as he was personally 
concerned, he should, if this clause were 
to be retained, be glad to see it fall 
through. He had opposed it for the last 
six years as strongly as he could, and, 
up to the present time, he had been 
successful. He did not believe that the 
result of passing it would be really to 
improve the system of registration in 
Ireland. It was true that even the late 
Government gave some sanction to the 
second reading of the Bill; but that was 
when the measure did not contain this 
8th clause at-all. The Preamble, be- 
sides, set forth that the object of the 
measure was to assimilate the Law of 
Registration in Ireland to the law as it 
at present existed in England. He knew 
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that, afterwards, the second sentence 
was added—‘“‘and also to make some 
further alteration in the Irish law.” 

Mr. MELDON : I beg to call atten- 
tion, Sir, to the fact that, in the Bill as 
it at present stands, there is no Pre- 
amble. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had not 
been aware of the change in the Bill as 
printed ; but if that were so, it was an 
additional reason in support of his argu- 
ment, that the Bill, as it stood at pre- 
sent, was entirely different from the 
measure formerly accepted by the late 
Government, for in order to bring it to 
some kind of correspondence with the 
Bill as it at present stood, they were, it 
appeared, obliged to leave out the Pre- 
amble. Anyone who looked through 
the measure would see that, in all the 
earlier paragraphs, reference was made 
in the marginal note to the correspond- 
ing section of the English Act, with 
which the Irish law was intended to be 
brought into conformity. But with re- 
gard to this Section 8, there was no such 
marginal note, and there was no refer- 
ence to a corresponding section in an 
English Statute, because no such Eng- 
lish Statute existed. The policy of this 
Bill was to deter persons from making 
frivolous objections to voters by the im- 
position of penalties and fines. Under 
the English law, persons who served 
notices of objection did so at their own 
peril and cost ; but it was necessary for 
the person objected to to prove his own 
claim. If he had read this section 
rightly, however, it would be necessary, 
before any proof was required from a 
person who claimed to go upon the re- 
gister, that primd facie proof should be 
given in support of the objection served. 
If he was right in that opinion, the Bill 
introduced a new principle into the Irish 
Law of Registration which had never 
been known before, and which, in his 
opinion, under the system of preparing 
lists now in existence in Ireland, would 
open a wide door for, he would not say 
frivolous claims, but for claims which 
were unsubstantiated on behalf of per- 
sons who ought not properly to come 
upon the register. The Bill, as it 
originally stood, did not contain this 
clause. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Meldon), who had so long 
and so gallantly fought it through 
the House, thought the Bill would 
do very well without it, and for 
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some time after introducing the Bill left 
it out—in point of fact, he would have 
been satisfied in the last Parliament if 
he could have passed the Bill without 
the introduction of this clause. He be- 
lieved the Bill would give facilities for 
imposition, which ought not to be given, 
and which did not at present exist in 
Ireland. It was quite true that the 
preparation of these lists was committed 
to certain officials, whose duty it was to 
schedule every person in occupation who 
had paid rates up to a certain period, 
and that was a certain protection. But 
there was no proof that the voter had 
been in occupation 12 months, or that he 
occupied as tenant or owner; and he 
maintained that, so long as they did not 
give these facilities in England, it was 
not wise to give them to Ireland, es- 
pecially in a Bill originally framed for 
the purpose of assimilating the law in 
the two countries. This clause would 
have the effect of bringing an entirely 
new practice into the Law of Registration 
in Ireland ; and, therefore, he hoped the 
Committee would not consent to its re- 
tention in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 8.—{ Ur. Plunket.) 


Mr. MELDON said, his hon. and 
learned Friend was not quite right in 
stating that the Billdid notat first contain 
this 8th clause. When he first intro- 
duced the Bill into the House it not only 
contained the 8th clause, but that 
was the principal part of it. The history 
of this measure was very simple. In 
1873 that House passed a Bill framed 
on the English law, but containing the 
principle of the present 8th clause. That 
Bill went before one or two Select Com- 
mittees, and was approved of by the 
House without a division. The Bill 
did not pass the other House. In 1875 
he moved for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the subject. Before the con- 
clusion of their labours they submitted 
two Reports for adoption. One was a 
Report prepared by his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), and 
another by another Member of the Com- 
mittee. The second Report was lost by 
the casting vote of his right hon. and 
learned Friend, and the Report of his 
right hon. and learned Friend was 
adopted. The rejected Report, he might 
say, contained the suggestion on which 
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this Bill was founded. The Committee 
divided several times in order to engraft 
upon the chosen Report suggestions 
which were made in the other Report. 
On each occasion the Select Committee 
divided seven to seven, and on each 
oceasion his right hon. and learned 
Friend had to take the responsibility of 
throwing out the additions. Following 
on that he introduced this Bill, and 
it contained the 8th clause. After a 
lengthy discussion the Government beat 
him. He did not see his way, in the 
then constitution of the House, to enforce 
the principle of that clause; and, accord- 
ingly, on the principle that half a loaf 
was better than no bread, he introduced 
his latter measure which did not con- 
tain the 8th clause. That Bill the late 
Government accepted, and it was read 
a second time. But, owing to the ob- 
struction, he never was able to carry it 
through Committee. This 8th clause 
came fully under discussion in Commit- 
tee the other day, and it was agreed to 
without a division. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought it was too late 
to ask the Committee to omit the most 
material clause in the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, that anyone who 
wished to make a claim could do so, and 
would haveto prove that claim. It seemed 
to him that the person who brought an 
objection should be bound to furnish 
prima facie proof of it, and that when he 
had done so the onus should be thrown 
upon the person who made the claim to 
come forward and give full proof of it. 
He did not think that that was the 
course adopted in the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that there 
were separate lists of voters in Ireland. 
The object was to make the official lists, 
framed by the sworn officers who were 
bound to do their duty, primd facie evi- 
dence of the persons upon those lists to 
vote. By one clause of the Registration 
Act the official list was made primd facie 
evidence of the voter’s right to vote, and 
he believed that it was actually legal 
evidence. This was, in effect, doing what 
was done for England in 1859, and which 
would have been done for Ireland in 
1874-5 had it not been for the one 
Conservative vote of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin upon the Com- 
mittee. He hoped that the Committee 
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An hon. Memser said, that he had had 
some experience in these matters, having 
been a Revising Barrister for 20 years, 
It seemed to him that there ought not 
to be the difference which at present 
existed in the law between England and 
Ireland upon this subject. He had found, 
in the course of his experience, that too 
great facilities were given to objections, 
He had always thought that casting the 
onus upon a person claiming to vote was 
a harsh proceeding, and more especially 
in the case of a person whose name was 
already on the list, and who did not seek 
to have it put on for the first time. In 
the latter case, in particular, he thought 
that the onus of proving their case should 
be entirely thrown upon the objectors, 
reserving, of course, all cases of objec- 
tion made by official persons. He ap- 
prehended that it would be quite suffi- 
cient that the clause should be accepted 
in its present state, and that the loss of 
votes from persons not coming up to 
support them when objections were 
raised would be done away with. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he did not 
wish to put the House to the trouble of 
dividing upon this clause, as, in the pre- 
sent state of the House, it would be 
absurd that he should do so. He must, 
however, state that he felt very strongly 
upon this matter. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had admitted that this case 
was very different in Ireland from what it 
was in England. The hor. Member who 
had just spoken seemed to have been 
under the impression that those persons 
to whose claims objections were to be 
made were already on the register. 
They were nothing of the kind. This 
clause applied to persons who were not 
upon the register ; the clause, in effect, 
applied to persons upon the supple- 
mentary lists not already upon the 
register. 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 8 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 9. 

Mr. WARTON said, that it seemed 
to him that there was a class of persons 
—namely, the rate collectors, who were 
not fit persons to enter objections upon 
the lists. He thought that class of per- 
sons should not be allowed to enter ob- 
jections so as to exclude voters from the 
poll. He should move the rejection of 
the clause. 





would accept the clause. 
Ur. Meldon 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 9.—( Mr. Warton.) 


Mr. MELDON said, that the poor 
rate collectors, at the present time, 
were charged with duties in the pre- 
paration of these lists, and penalties for 
the non-performance of their duties 
were placed upon them by the Act. 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 9 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 11. 


Mr. WARTON begged to move the 
rejection of the clause. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that he had to move the omission of 
the 15th clause. Under the Act 36 
Viet. the County Chairmen were in- 
trusted with revision duty, and were 
bound to hold Revision Courts at the 
several places where they held their ordi- 
nary Courts, or at such other places as the 
Lord Lieutenant, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, might from time to time 
order. If the places where the Revision 
Courts were now held were not sufficient, 
then the Lord Lieutenant, with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council, might order 
the Chairmen to hold more Courts. But 
this clause required the Chairmen to 
hold Revision Courts at every polling 
place. The ground upon which he 
moved the rejection of this clause was 
the impracticability of carrying out such 
a provision. In the county of Antrim, 
for instance, there were four places 
where the Revision Courts were now 
held; but there were 25 polling places. 
The consequence would be that the poor 
rate collectors, and other officials, would 
have to travel about the country from 
time to time attending to the business of 
the Revision Courts, and neglecting 
their ordinary duties. In the case of the 
Isles of Arran, he believed inconvenience 
would be caused, for they were a polling 
place ; and it would be necessary, under 
this clause, for the Chairman and other 
officials to proceed there to hold a Re- 
vision Court. The Isles of Arran were 
some distance from the mainland, and 
could only be approached in fine wea- 
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ther by sailing boats, and the Chairman 
and the officials might be kept there for 
a considerable time by inclement or 
tempestuous weather. For these reasons, 
he begged to move the rejection of the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 15.—(Mr. Solicitor General for 
Treland.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, that when the 
County Chairmen were charged by the 
House with the duty of the revision of 
the voters list, they were also given an 
additional £100 a-year salary for per- 
forming the work. At present great in- 
convenience was caused by the small 
number of the Revision Courts held by 
the Chairmen. He represented the 
smallest county in Ireland; but the 
voters of that county, from the two 
populous districts in the North and 
South, had to travel 17 miles to prove 
their claim. The House, in its wisdom 
in passing the Ballot Act, enacted that 
polling places should be provided so 
that no voter might be obliged to go 
more than five miles from his door to 
record his vote; but now it was proposed 
to compel poor farmers, during the 
month of October, to travel 17 miles in 
the smallest county in Ireland for the 
purpose of supporting their claims to 
vote. If that was the case in the 
smallest county in Ireland, what distance 
must the voters have to travel in the 
larger counties? It was true that if the 
Lord Lieutenant considered any place 
inconvenient for holding Revision Courts, 
he might appoint other places which 
might beconsidered more suitable for the 
voters; but he thought it was undesir- 
able to cast the onus of showing that 
the present Revision Courts were incon- 
venient upon the Irish Executive. He 
did not see any reason why the County 
Chairman should not hold Revision 
Courts in each polling place. What 
would be the result? In his County 
they could hold three Revision Courts 
in one day. The Chairman of his 
county received £100 a-year for sitting 
for one day in the South about two 
hours, and also about two hours in 
the North; for those four hours’ sitting 
he received upwards of £100 sterling. 
He certainly should take a division 
upon this question. If the Government 
would do something to qualify the 
present system so as to render it more 
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imperative for the Chairman to sit at 
each polling place he would not object ; 
but he did object to the system by 
which the convenience of the officials 
was regarded as of so much more im- 
portance than that of the voters. In 
his opinion, the convenience of the rate- 
payers of Ireland was of very much more 
importance than the convenience of the 
assistant barrister. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that he 
should have insisted upon the retention 
of this clause in the Bill had it not been 
for the 8th clause of the Bill; but the 
8th clause had, practically, rendered this 
one unnecessary. By far the largest 
number of persons in Ireland were those 
whose names were put down in the 
supplementary list, and those names 
had been recorded by the proper officer 
as entitled to vote. Under the 8th sec- 
tion, it was provided that the presump- 
tion should be in their favour ; and they 
would not, therefore, be obliged to leave 
their homes to prove their claims. This 
clause, as it stood, would impose upon 
the Executive the necessity of re-casting 
the whole of the Revision Courts in Ire- 
land at once, for it would require Courts 
to be held not only in the half-a-dozen 
places in the county where the Revision 
Courts were now held, but in a great 
many others. In the County Cork the 
number of polling places was 75; and 
it was a great inconvenience to the Re- 
vising Barrister and the County Court 
Judges, as well as to all the other parties 
interested, to compel them to go to all 
the 75 polling places. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had the power, at any moment, 
wherever necessity was shown, to en- 
force the attendance of the Judges at 
any polling place, and he thought that 
would be sufficient. The question was 
whether they would insist upon the 
clause being retained, the effect of which 
would be to impose upon the Executive 
the duty of re-casting the whole of the 
Revision Courts in Ireland without im- 
mediate regard to the necessity of the 
case, or whether they would let the 
Executive wait until they were informed 
that necessity existed in any particular 
instance for further Courts. He was 
sure there would be no indisposition on 
the part of the Executive to require the 
County Court Judges to hold Revision 
Courts in any polling place where there 
was substantial reason shown that they 
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ought to be held. The question was 
whether the Courts were to be obliged 
at once to be held in all the polling 
places, or whether they would wait until 
the necessity for holding more Courts was 
shown to exist. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
this clause would be of all importance 
in the Bill but for the 8th clause. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had spoken of the 
inconvenience which would be caused to 
the County Chairman if the clause were 
adopted, and he had instanced the case 
of a County Chairman being compelled to 
go to the Isles of Arran. But he would 
ask whether there was more inconve- 
nience in compelling one gentleman who 
was paid a good salary to go across to 
the Isles of Arran than in bringing a 
number of poor people from the Isles 
of Arran? At the same time, however, 
he could not but think that the 8th 
clause had rendered this one unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, from his 
own experience, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had argued that there 
would be great inconvenience in holding 
these Courts at the different polling 
places, and that there would be no ac- 
commodation for them. But thefact was 
that the Petty Sessional Courts now ac- 
commodated the local magistrates for 
four days. They were surely suitable 
for the assistant barrister for an hour or 
two twice a-year. With regard to these 
polling districts, some of them were very 
badly arranged. He happened to be 
near a polling place where he found the 
people had to go six or eight miles to a 
particular polling place, while, at the 
same time, persons who lived one mile 
from it had to go six or eight miles to 
another polling place. He hoped that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would re-adjust these polling places. 
The places where the petty sessional 
districts were, were as nearly as possible 
the centres of the districts, and they 
would form convenient places for polling. 
Another point put by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was this—that, at the 
present time, the Lord Lieutenant had 
power to increase the number of places 
where the Revision Courts were held; 
but the County Court Judges were 
officials, and their representations would 
probably have much more weight than 
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those who complained of the inconve- 
nience from want of more Courts. 


Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 15 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
60: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 156.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, consi- 
dering the time of the Session—— 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR begged par- 
don. He wanted to move a new clause, 
and as he took no part in the last di- 
vision—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is too late to move a new clause. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: Sir, I walked 
out when the division was called ; but I 
came back when the doors were opened 
as soon as I could get in. 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the consideration 
of a Bill on Report the Rule is to take 
new Clauses first. The hon. and learned 
Member who is in charge of the Bill 
himself moved a new clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped, consi- 
dering the time of the Session, that the 
House would not object to read the Bill 
a third time then. 

Mr. MELDON observed, that if the 
Bill were not read a third time that 
night it would be impossible for it to 
reach ‘‘ another place”’ in time. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, if the result 
of refusing to read the Bill a third time 
that night was to throw it out altogether, 
as they could get no concession on the 
8th clause, he did not see why they 
should not refuse. If the 8th clause 
had been struck out, as was at one time 
proposed, the measure would have 
passed without further difficulty; but, 
as matters stood, he certainly could 
not facilitate the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there had been 
what he called a corrupt and very im- 
proper compromise made for the pur- 
pose of carrying this Bill; the best 
part of it had been struck out, and it 
was now perfectly worthless. He would 
not oppose the third reading; but he 
did oppose this system of private in- 
trigue, by which Bills were passed by 
some private arrangement between hon. 
Members without the House being con- 
sulted, so that the most vital interests 
of the parties concerned were set at 
nought. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR said, as he 
could not move his new clause, he 
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might, perhaps, be permitted to call 
attention to a real practical grievance 
which, in the constituency he repre- 
sented, reached its climax. In the 
borough of Galway there was a free- 
man’s franchise conferred on a larger 
and more liberal basis than anywhere 
else in the Three Kingdoms; for all 
that was required to qualify for it was 
the practice of a handicraft and 12 
months’ residence in the borough. But 
the benefits for that advantage were 
entirely nullified. Formerly the regis- 
tration was intrusted to the Corpora- 
tion, with the Mayor at its head; but 
since that had been got rid of the respon- 
sibility of admitting to this freeman’s 
franchise was transferred to a person ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant, who 
was styled the Keeper of the Free- 
man’s Roll. At present this office 
was held by a Major Walsh, against 
whom he had not a word to say, 
but who was neither a_ barrister, 
nor, indeed, a professional gentleman 
with any knowledge of the law at all. 
That gentleman ought to hold a Court 
of Admission every year; but, as a 
matter of fact, he had not held one for 
three or four or five years past, and the 
consequence was that 250 or 300 men 
who were qualified to vote, and were en- 
titled to vote, were, by the neglect of 
this gentleman, deprived of their right. 
Asthe constituency consisted of but 1,400 
voters, it resulted that one-sixth of it 
was virtually disfranchised by the act 
of this gentleman. He had asked 
Major Walsh to hold a Court, and though 
he was met with great courtesy his re- 
quest was declined. The gentleman 
said that he was not paid for doing the 
work, and he met with so much badger- 
ing—he was, in fact, in the same posi- 
tion as a Chief Secretary — from the 
Conservatives for admitting too many, 
and from the Liberals for not admitting 
enough, that he would not bear the 
obloquy the job broughton him if hecould 
help it. Besides, he added that he was 
not paid for the work. While he had him- 
self to defray the cost of the advertise- 
ments in the local papers, and of the 
placards throughout the town. He, 
therefore, wanted a clause introduced 
into this Bill, intrusting the duty of 
keeping this Roll to the Recorder, or 
the Assistant Recorder, who would see 
that it was properly and correctly kept. 
He could assure the House that, owing 
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to this arrangement, many men were 
kept off the register. Most respectable 
men they were, as was shown by the 
fact that they all canvassed for him, and 
some of them acted as his poll clerks. 
So able and clever were they that, though 
he had the whole of the solicitors and 
other paid agents working against him, 
he was able to defeat their machinations 
and to gain a seat in that House. As 
he could not add the clause he wanted, 
he hoped the Attorney General for Ire- 
land would introduce a Bill carrying out 
his wishes. It would be so simple that 
there would be no difficulty in getting it 
through that House, while, in ‘‘ another 
place,” the fact that it bore his name in 
conjunction with that of the Attorney 
General would be sufficient to insure it 
a favourable reception. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would not use 
language so strong as the hon. Member 
for the County of Cavan (Mr. Biggar); 
but he had also to complain of the 
manner in which arrangements were 
often made behind the backs of hon. 
Members. He took a division to pro- 
test against those arrangements the other 
evening, because he knew the evils 
which were done in the County of Dub- 
lin by the Whig and Tory Lord Lieu- 
tenants for the past 10 years. To speak 
of the Lord Lieutenant, however, was a 
mere fagon de parler. The persons really 
meant were the Attorney General and 
the Chief Secretary. He wanted to cast 
upon the Attorney General for Ireland 
the onus and the odium of the alteration 
he had made in that other Bill, of strik- 
ing out the words ‘ petty sessional dis- 
tricts,’’ and to force him to give some 
good and valid reason for such an arbi- 
trary act. What was the present state 
of affairs? They were obliged to go 
with bated breath and whispered hum- 
bleness to the Executive at the Castle, 
and were kept waiting in the purlieus of 
the Castle, waiting to represent to their 
Honours the grievances that were ad- 
mitted. If, when he went home to Ire- 
land, he had anything to complain of, 
he would be kept waiting at the Castle 
for the better part of a week, an hour 
each day, until it suited them to give 
him an answer. Even then they did not 
give him any reason for their answer, 
but declared that, having considered the 
subject, they did not see why they should 
go beyond what Parliament had already 
done. As a consequence of his feeling, 
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he determined to take a Vote, and many 
hon. Gentlemen encouraged him to go to 
a division. The compromise which had 
been effected was then communicated to 
them, not as it should have been pub- 
licly, but whispered through the House ; 
and, as a consequence, they saw the 
strange spectacle of men in favour of 
his proposal walking out of the House 
and leaving him in the lurch. He did 
not think such a thing ought to be, and 
though it was his own Party which had 
acted in this way he would not allow the 
matter to pass sub silentio. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. PLUNKET asked, Whether the 
third reading could be taken in this 
way when it had been objected to? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is the practice of 
the House occasivnally, particularly at 
the end of the Session, to take two 
stages of a Bill at one Sitting on the 
ground of urgency. The question of ur- 
gency is a matter for the judgment of 
the House. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Government must see that the 
feeling of the House was altogether 
against this Bill being now read a third 
time. [‘‘No, no!” | Well, the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan) seemed to be ititerested in 
it. The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) did not approve of it, and the 
hon. Member for the City of Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) wished to add an 
important clause to it, which he would 
be able to do if the third reading were 
taken at another time, because he could 
move to re-commit the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) had 
also, apparently, some objections to urge. 
Then, again, it was extraordinary that 
there should have been some kind of 
intrigue—[‘‘ No, no!’’|—well, at any 
rate, these allegations had been made 
by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), and had not been contradicted. 
They were not contradicted, for in- 
stance, by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. W. M. Johnson). As it was said 
that there had been an arrangement, he 
thought the conduct of the Government, 
under the circumstances, extremely 
tyrannical and arbitrary in thus taking 
at one time two stages of a measure for 
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which the Government could not say 
that there was any urgency whatever. 
The proceeding was exceedingly irregu- 
lar, and he hoped they would not as- 
sent to the Motion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
noble Lord was evidently quite shocked 
at the idea of any arrangement, or, as 
he called it, of any intrigue in connec- 
tion with the Bill. Could he imagine 
the case of any noble Lord who would 
come to an arrangement privately to 
secure the third reading of an Indem- 
nity Bill? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I entirely refused to enter into any ar- 
rangement of any kind. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, there 
was no doubt that a noble Lord, the 
descendant of a most illustrious military 
commander—he would not say who 
he was—did explain matters privately 
to his Colleagues of the Irish Party, 
entreating them, he believed the phrase 
was used, that he would go on his 
knees to them, as he was the custo- 
dian of the inmost conscience of the 
Conservative Party, and that he would 
affect a settlement of certain matters 
at issue. Meantime, he would only 
warn the noble Lord that there had 
been third readings taken in this way 
of Bills during the last three or four 
days. That was only permitted by 
the generosity of the Irish Party. 
The consideration that was exhibited 
to a Peer he hoped would now be 
extended to tens of thousands of com- 
moners. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he knew that 
the noble Lord distinctly refused, when 
he asked him publicly to allow this 
Bill to go through the other night, 
to withdraw his opposition on condi- 
tion that the Plunket Indemnity Bill 
was allowed to go through its different 
stages. He distinctly said he could 
not do that. But the instant the Bill 
was allowed to pass, the noble Lord 
turned round and said that the first 
opportunity that could be got, he should 
be very happy to do something for the 
Irish Party. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
begged permission to make a personal 
explanation. He quite recognized the 
generosity of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork on Saturday afternoon, but 
he never imagined the hon. Member and 
his Friends would expect a return of this 
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kind, which was giving a sovereign for 
half-a-crown. With reference to what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
had said, he had drawn entirely on his 
imagination. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, so far as he was 
personally concerned, he had thought, 
under the circumstances, it would bemore 
becoming if he did not take any part in 
the passage of the Indemnity Bill through 
the House; and he could say most posi- 
tively that, so far as he knew, there was 
nocompromise whatever. Onthecontrary, 
he had heard there was something of 
the kind in the wind, and he had also 
heard it had been distinctly refused. 
The only compromise he ever approved 
of in reference to the Registration Bill 
was a proposition that if the 8th clause 
was struck out the Bill should be allowed 
to pass through without any further 
opposition. He knew nothing whatever 
of what had now been mentioned, and 
he could only say, that he thought the 
Indemnity Bill was entitled to pass on 
its own merits; though, as a personal 
matter, he was not ungrateful to the 
hon, Gentleman who did not make use of 
the Forms of the House in order to delay 
the progress of that Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL. [Lords.] 


[BILL 219.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.”’ 


Mr. CALLAN said, that he had to 
move that this Order be discharged. It 
was very improper to attempt to force 
this Bill through the House at such a 
late period of the Session and in the 
absence of Irish Members. This Bill 
was regarded in Ireland as one of the 
pet projects of Lord Cairns, and as a 
measure which would have a very un- 
favourable influence upon commerce and 
industry in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as a 
matter of Order he did not think any 
discussion could take place on this Bill 
when it was later than half-past 12, 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Motion 
of the hon. Member could not be made 
by reason of the operation of the half- 
past 12 Rule. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would make 
his Motion when the Bill came on on the 
next day. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the Bill was one of immense 
importance and interest to Ireland. 
Although not directly connected with 
that country, yet he had several corre- 
spondents in Dublin who had written 
him upon the subject. It was absurd 
that a Bill of this sort should be passed 
through at that period of the Session 
when there were really no circumstances 
which justified sucha course. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped that 
the Government would not allow them- 
selves to be intimidated. This was a 
measure which was much wanted in Ire- 
land, and there was a strong feeling in 
its favour in Cork, Belfast, and other 
industrial centres in Ireland. He did 
trust that there would be a chance of 
getting the Bill through the next day, 
as it was a measure which had practi- 
cally been before the House for two 
years, if not for three ; and its provisions 
were well known to all hon. Members 
from Ireland. 

Mr. MONK said, that he rose to 
Order. He wished to ask whether it 
was competent for an hon. Member, who 
had not charge of the Bill, to move that 
it be put down for the next day, and 
whether it was competent for another 
hon. Member to move the adjournment 
of the debate. The debate could only 
be adjourned to another day upon a 
question put to that effect. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to the Motion that the Bill be fixed 
for to-morrow, and it had then been 
moved by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock that the debate be adjourned. 
He thought that those proceedings were 
in Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he would 
recommend the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to read the 
Blue Book containing the evidence taken 
before the Committee of the House of 
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Lords with reference to this subject, and 
particularly the evidence of the late Lord 
Westbury. He believed that the Bill 
had been petitioned against by every 
leading establishment in Dublin, and by 
all the banks and leading commercial 
men in Dublin. There was a very strong 
opposition to it in Ireland. The Peti- 
tions against the Bill went upon a very 
sound principle—that the Bill was dia- 
metrically opposed to the interests of 
creditors. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he had 
already informed the hon. Member that 
it was not competent for him, at that 
hour, to enter into the merits of the Bill. 
The question before the House, then, 
was only upon the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate, upon the ques- 
tion whether the Bill be fixed for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if he had 
sinned against the ruling of the Chair, 
it was inadvertently. He was always 
willing to yield to any intimation from 
the Chair; but he thought that it was 
unfair to large bodies of persons in Ire- 
land to force this Bill on in the absence 
of those whose knowledge and experi- 
ence of the practice of bankruptcy in 
Ireland would be of so much use in the 
discussion of the question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Member had already been ruled 
out of Order in discussing ‘his Bill. 
He was aware that there would be 
an opportunity next day, when the 
Irish Members would be able to express 
their feelings upon the measure by a 
Division. 

Mr. MELDON said, that, in deference 
to the ruling of the Chair, he would not 
discuss the principle of the Bill; but he 
wanted to say this much, that the Bill 
was a most important one, and was not, 
as the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had said, supported by a large body of 
opinion in Ireland. He had taken an 
active part in opposing the Bill, and all 
he wanted was to have it considered. If 
the Bill were not pressed on that Session, 
but was referred to a Select Committee 
the next Session, or fully discussed in 
that House, he would give what assist- 
ance he could to make it a useful Act. 
But he considered that, if carried in its 
present shape, the Bill was wholly op- 
posed to the present system of bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction in Ireland, and would 
work great harm, 
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Mr. GRAY said, that he hoped the 
House would consent to the Motion for 
the Adjournment. There had been a 
large number of Irish Members present 
that evening but most of them had left. 
He was aware that there was a strong 
feeling against this Bill, and particularly 
against its being forced through the 
House at that period of the Session. It 
appeared to him only reasonable when 
there was a strong feeling against press- 
ing on the Bill, as must be well known 
to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) that it should be brought on 
at that time, and particularly in the ab- 
sence of hon. Members who had objec- 
tions to urge against it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that so far 
as he was aware, there was a strong 
feeling in favour of the Bill, and great 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the Government in order that it might 
be passed into law. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he hoped the 
Government would act very firmly in re- 
sisting the Motion for the adjournment, 
inasmuch as there was a strong opinion 
in favour of the Bill in Ireland. The 
fact was that the opposition to the Bill 
was conducted solely in the interests of 
legal circles. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the hon. 
Member had no justification for accus- 
ing him of opposing this Bill through 
any partiality for the legal profession. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he had a 
wholesome distrust, of the present Go- 
vernment, and had a strong feeling that 
the rate of Business that evening had 
been too rapid. He feared that they 
were indulging in too hasty legislation, 
and for that reason he should feel it his 
duty to support the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate as a protest 
against the way in which this Bill had 
been forced on. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
88: Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 157.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. GRAY said, that he did not like 


to interfere in such a way as to be con- 
sidered obstructive, and he was not ac- 
customed to be in such a small minority 
as that in which he had recently found 
himself, He might say that his mini- 
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mum was 7, but he felt very strongly 
the impolicy of pressing that measure 
on at that late hour of the morning 
that he must again protest against it. 
This was an attempt to force on a Bill 
at a late period of the Session when it 
could not be fairly discussed. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
minority who voted for the adjournment 
of the debate upon this Bill was very 
small. He wished to point out the 
effect of the course taken by the mino- 
rity upon this occasion which was to pre- 
vent the House having any opportunity 
at all of considering this Bill. The 
original Motion before the House was 
only with regard to appointing the con- 
sideration of the Bill for the next day, 
and what the minority desired was to 
prevent the House considering the Bill 
at all. The thought that the majority 
might be allowed to have an opinion 
upon this occasion. It was almost un- 
precedented that a minority should make 
use of their powers in that House in 
order to prevent a Bill being considered 
at all. He had never seen such a use 
made of the rights of a minority before 
as to endeavour to prevent the House 
having an opportunity of considering a 
Bill at a time to be fixed. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlow 
moved the adjournment of the House ? 

Mr. GRAY: Yes. 

Mr. CALLAN seconded the Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he wished 
to know whether it was competent for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) to move the ad- 
journment of the House as he had al- 
ready exhausted his right of speaking on 
the previous Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said that, if he re- 
membered rightly, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken upon the Motion for 
the adjournment. He did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman was at 
liberty to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. MELDON said, he wished to ask 
whether speaking upon an Amendment 
to a Motion before the House disquali- 
fied an hon. Member from subsequently 
speaking on the Motion itself. The 
Division taken was upon the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 


202 
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to the Question that the Bill be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there had 
been a Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate, and, if an hon. Member 
made that Motion, he could not after- 
wards address the House. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the right 
hon. Member for Carlow spoke upon 
the Motion for the adjournment, and 
did not move any substantive Motion. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time Zo-mor- 
row, at Two of the clock. 


MULKEAR DRAINAGE (DISTRICT) 
BILL.—[Bi11 319.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. COURTNEY hoped some expla- 
nation would be given of the objects of 
this Bill. Nothing was known of it, for 
it had not yet been printed. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, a Drainage Board was formed in 
this district some time ago, and it ap- 
peared that, in carrying out its works, 
some damage was done toafarm. The 
farmer sued for damages, which he ob- 
tained, and, as the Board had no money 
to pay either these, or the costs they had 
incurred, they had asked to be allowed 
to borrow the money on loan; and this 
Bill was to confer on them power to 
borrow £1,000. Considering the diffi- 
cult position in which this Board stood, 
and the lateness of the Session, he 
hoped he would be allowed to take the 
second reading then, deferring the dis- 
cussion till they got into Committee. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked whether 
this Board was in Cyprus, or where? 

An hon. Memser: County Limerick. 

Mr. MONK said, he must object to 
this Bill being taken at this time. He 
rose to Order. It was all very well for 
his hon. Friend to bring in a Bill of this 
nature, and ask to have it read a second 
time, without being printed; but it was 


Mr. Meldon 


{COMMONS} 
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most unusual, except in the case of In- 
demnity Bills, or Annual Bills. This 
Motion really ought not to be pressed. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not desire to press the 
Bill against the strong feeling of the 
House; but, at the same time, he did 
appeal to them to allow it to pass the 
second reading. His hon. Friend said 
it was a monstrous request, but his 
hon. Friend knew next to nothing about 
the Bill. The case of the district con- 
cerned was an extremely hard one. 
Through little or no fault of its own, 
it had been placed in a position which 
was practically one of bankruptcy. By 
a decision of a Court of Law they had 
been cast in £600 damages and £400 
costs. It was utterly impossible for 
them to raise the money, and unless a 
loan was granted to them the distress 
in that district would be very great in- 
deed. They did not propose to take any 
further step until the Bill was printed, 
but if the Bill was not read a second 
time that night, he would be placed in 
a position of great difficulty. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to say that 
the course proposed to be taken is an 
unusual one; but I cannot say it is a 
breach of Order to read a Bill a second 
time without its being printed. It is 
not a question that I can decline to put 
from the Chair. 

Mr. PALMER said, many of them 
had had experience of drainage matters 
in England, and they knew that they 
required great consideration ; besides, 
this was a question which ought to be 
considered and discussed locally before 
this Bill was passed. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, as he was 
counsel in the case, he might be sup- 
posed to know something about the 
facts. This drainage district was formed, 
and the drainage system was executed 
by the Irish Board of Works, who then 
handed it over to drainage trustees, 
persons who were interested in the dis- 
trict. They had nothing to do with 
forming the district, nor had the rate- 
payers, but it was practically left by the 
Irish officials to the trustees to carry out. 
They were consulted of course, but the 
work was done and executed by the 
officials, and then handed over to the 
trustees. By floods or otherwise, after 
the work had been done, damage was 
done to a farm outside the drainage 
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area. The farmer brought an action 
against the trustees for sending too 
much water upon him, and they were 
cast in damages. The trustees had no 
funds, being merely persons appointed 
to look after the district, and yet they 
were condemned to pay £600 damages 
to the farmer and £400 for costs. They 
could not pay this money themselves, 
and the Bill was, therefore, brought in 
to enable them to borrow it from the 
Treasury. These were all the facts of 
the case, and as it was a very simple 
one, he hoped, under the circumstances 
the House might read the Bill a second 
time and discuss its provisions in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MONK said, he would not oppose 
the Bill further on this stage on receiving 
an assurance that this was not to be 
a grant from the Consolidated Fund— 
Cio no!’ |—but was to be merely a 

ond fide loan. [‘‘ Yes!’’] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock.’ 


MOTION. 
— Qo — 


COUNTIES, IRELAND (LORD LIEU- 
TENANTS AND MAGISTRATES). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to call 
attention to a Motion of his which stood 
on the Paper, and to the course of pro- 
cedure in regard to it. Some 10 days 
or a fortnight ago he placed a Motion on 
the Paper—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman rise to speak on the Motion. 
{[Mr. Cartan, Yes!] Then that of the 
noble Lord the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
stands before it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, some days ago he 
moved for a certain Return, but he was 
informed that in that form his Return 
could not be granted. On Saturday, 
however, he replaced half of it, to which 
he understood there was no objection, 
on the Paper, and he was informed by 
the Chief Secretary that he was sur- 
prised to see a Notice of opposition to 
it, and that he had requested the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) to 
withdraw it, which he had done, or at 
least, he was informed that the hon. Gen- 
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tleman did not repeat his Notice of oppo- 
sition. Under these circumstances he 
was surprised that the Clerks at the 
Table had renewed the Notice of oppo- 
sition. Of course, if he had placed on 
the Paper an exactly similar Notice to 
that which had formerly been objected 
to, there might be some excuse for the 
Clerks renewing the objection, but when 
a Return was substantially altered, he 
had to ask whether it was competent for 
the Clerk at a Table unauthorized—as 
he advisedly said—thus to place a Notice 
of objection to a Return in this way. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being found present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 31st August, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—First Reading— 
Irish (Relief of Distress) Loans Amendment * 
ont ; Registration of Voters (Ireland) * 
208); Mulkear Drainage District * (212) ; 
Assaults on Young Persons * (213). 

Second Reading—Savings Banks (No. 1) (205). 

Committee — Merchant Shipping (Carriage of 
Grain) * (203) ; Ground Game (206-211). 

Third Reading—Employers Liability (204), and 
passed, 


AFGHANISTAN — MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS—THE LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any further informa- 
tion has been received with respect to 
the march of General Roberts; and, if 
any list of officers killed—more especially 
those of the 66th (Berkshire) Regiment 
—is in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am not in a position to give any fresh 
information to the House on the subject 
of the march of General Roberts; but, 
with regard to the last part of the Ques- 
tion put to me by the noble Lord, I am 
sorry to say that no nominal list of the 
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officers killed has as yet been received. 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
quested the Government of India to 
send such a list with as little delay as 
possible. 


SAVINGS BANKS (No. 1) BILL— 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart SPENCER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
plained that its object was to enable 
the Government to make different ar- 
rangements with regard to savings 
banks, as, during recent years, there 
had been a loss on the investments. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord President.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, that he was 
extremely glad that the debt by the 
savings banks would be extinguished by 
this Bill; but he thought that the re- 
duction of interest for the future would 
do harm, because the gratuitous services 
of managers were so valuable that they 
justified the Government in giving the 
increase, instead of paying for addi- 
tional services to the Post Office, for 
extra work cast upon it, by too great 
extension of the Post Office Savings 
Banks. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


(No. 205.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL—(No. 204.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Billdo pass?” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
as an Amendment, in Clause 1 (Amend- 
ment of law), page 1, line 11, to insert 
after (‘‘ has’’) the word (‘‘ any’’) in the 
2nd sub-section, the effect of which would 
be to make the clause read as follows :— 

** By reason of the negligence of any person 


in the service of the employer who has ‘any’ 
superintendence intrusted to him.’’ 


Amendment agreed to; word insietel 
accordingly. 
Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved the re-insertion of the 3rd sub- 
section of the 1st clause, which had been 
struck out in Committee, on the Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Bra- 
bourne). The sub-section ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“Where, after the commencement of this 
nae personal injury is caused to a workman 

. by reason of the negligence of any person 
in the service of the employer to whose orders 
or directions the workman at the time of the 
injury was bound to conform, and did conform, 
where such injury resulted from his havi ing so 
conformed.” 


The noble Lord asked, whether it was 
worth while to strike out the clauses, 
looking at the provisions of the Bill ? 


Moved, ‘‘To re-insert sub-section (3) 
struck out in Committee.”—( Zhe Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) 


Lorpv DENMAN hoped their Lord- 
ships would not re-open a question 
which they had, after full consideration, 
already disposed of. The Amendment 
just agreed to, on the Motion of the 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord 
Chancellor) inserting the word ‘ any,” 
had both considerably and sufficiently 
widened the liability of the employers. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he also 
most urgently hoped that the Amend- 
ment would not be agreed to. It would, 
in his opinion, be most undignified for 
their Lordships to restore that which, 
after full debate and in a full House, 
had been struck out so lately as Thurs- 
day last, and that without anything 
having occurred in the interval to cause 
them to change their opinion. Whether 
he was right or wrong in what he did, 
his Motion received the sanction of their 
Lordships’ House; and the Bill, as 
amended, could now go down to the 
Commons for them to deal with. It 
would be quite time enough to consider 
this Amendment after that had been 
done. If the House of Commons did 
not agree to the omission of the sub- 
section in question, there would be a 
fair ground for considering whether it 
should be restored; but he protested 
against its being now sought to re-intro- 
duce it merely because a mandate to 
that effect had gone forth from the 
Trade Union Societies. 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
as he had not been able to be present 
at the second reading of the Bill, or on 
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the consideration of the Report, having 
been prevented from attending by a 
severe illness, he desired to express now, 
in a few words, the deep and almost 
unspeakable regret with which he had 
heard of the action of their Lordships in 
this matter. He was sure their Lord- 
ships could not be aware of the anxiety 
with which the working classes regarded 
the Bill, and of how necessary they 
considered the retention of the sub- 
section in question. Since that time 
a great deal of evidence had been 
adduced, publicly and privately, by a 
great many Representatives of the 
working classes, showing unanswerably 
the absolute necessity for such protec- 
tion as the sub-section provided, and he 
(the Karl of Shaftesbury) fully concurred 
in the idea that it should be re-inserted. 
To leave it out would leave the matter 
beset with difficulties. The Bill was 
limited to two years’ operation. In his 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury’s) opinion, that 
was a wise proceeding, as it would 
practically place it in the same position 
as if it had been referred to a Select 
Committee, and at the end of that time 
it could be revised and its defects re- 
medied. In that time both parties might 
come to an agreement as to the remedies 
to be applied, and after that they might 
go on harmoniously. He hoped their 
Lordships would reverse their decision. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


Question, ‘‘That the Bill do pass,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


GROUND GAME BILL—(No. 206.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of Commirrzss) said, he desired to 
say a few words now with regard to the 
Amendment he suggested yesterday, 
because, as Chairman of Committees, he 
could not speak on the clauses. He 
strongly objected to the 38rd clause, 
which was inconsistent with the pro- 
fessed object of the Bill. He had heen 
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charged with saying that the object of 
the Bill was to create discord and strife 
between landlord and tenant. Was it 
not true? The Government had brought 
in a Bill professedly for the advantage 
of the occupier, and yet they had pro- 
hibited him from entering into any 
agreement, however beneficial to him- 
self, with his landlord in respect to 
ground game. That would be sure to 
cause conflict between them. It was 
utterly impossible to secure the good 
management of estates, unless there was 
a proper understanding between the 
owner and the occupier, and there could 
not be such understanding unless they 
could enter into amicable arrangements. 
The Bill as it stood would have the 
effect of training a lot of poachers all 
over the country, who would keep down 
ground game for the farmer at one 
time, and at another for themselves. If 
an occupier entered into an arrangement 
which was not advantageous to himself, 
he might be allowed to determine it in 
six months. A most extraordinary sug- 
gestion was made by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll), that landlord and 
tenant might act harmoniously by pri- 
vate understanding; but these private 
agreements were not to be binding under 
the Act, and a tenant might therefore 
turn round and repudiate any bargain 
he had made. In that case they would 
be perfectly useless, as they could not 
be enforced by law. The consequence, 
on the other hand, would be that where 
such an agreement was entered into but 
not observed by the landlord, the tenant 
would be placed in a disadvantageous 
position. What harm could there be in 
saying that if the offer of an owner was 
advantageous to the occupier, he should 
be allowed to accept it? His Amend- 
ment was quite in accordance with the 
principle, and he proposed to move it 
when he came to the clause in Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
had not been able to be present at the 
debate on the second reading of the 
Bill on Monday, because there were no 
trains on Sunday in the part of Scotland 
where he lived. He had hoped that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Redesdale) 
would have moved his Resolution, not 
upon the second reading, but on going 
into Committee, for he (the Earl of 
Galloway) was not prepared to oppose 
the second reading. He was in hopes 
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that the Bill would not have gone 
further this Session; and he had there- 
fore put on the Paper a Resolution de- 
claring— 

“That, although in the opinion of this House 
occupiers of agricultural holdings are fully en- 
titled to look to Parliament for securing to them 
compensation under law for destruction occa- 
sioned to their crops by ground game, the pro- 
visions of this Bill are founded upon a principle 
of too novel and arbitrary a character to admit of 
its further consideration at this period of the 
Session.” 

He was, however, told he ought not to 
move it. He understood the second 
reading of the Bill to amount to a de- 
claration that some legislation was re- 
quired on the game question, an asser- 
tion he did not care to dispute. He 
should not, therefore, have thought it 
necessary to trouble their Lordships if 
the operation of the Bill had not been 
extended to Scotland, a course of pro- 
ceeding to which he took great excep- 
tion. He was very much surprised when 
he read that morning in the papers that 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) had said in the previous night’s 
debate, that Mr. M‘Lagan’s Act had 
not given satisfaction in Scotland. That 
Act passed in 1877, and, if his memory 
served him right, the noble Duke was 
himself the only opponent of it. The 
only exception the noble Duke took to it 
was, that it was rather too restrictive an 
Act with respect to the interests of the 
landlords. He (the Earl of Galloway) 
therefore must repeat that he read with 
great surprise the remarks of the noble 
Duke last night. With all respect to the 
noble Duke, he must demur to the ac- 
curacy of what he stated when he said 
that Mr. M‘Lagan’s Act had not proved 
acceptable in Scotland. He believed, if 
the truth were known, there was not 
1 per cent of the tenants in Scotland who 
had come under the operation of that 
Act, and he did not believe that there 
was 4 per cent who were actually 
aware of the existence of the Act, or at 
any rate of its provisions. The reason 
was that the Act had only been in 
force two years, and it was limited in 
its operation to new leases, as was this 
Bill. 'He had intended moving his 
Amendment on the supposition that their 
Lordships might have been disposed to 
postpone legislation for a year. He was 
certainly prepared to argue the subject, 
and he thought it might possibly have 
found favour with their Lordships, who 
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might possibly have been satisfied with 
having passed the second reading of the 
Bill, and not have attempted to go 
further this year. He was perfectly 
satisfied that this Bill would not give 
the satisfaction that was expected by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the reason 
why he thought so was, because he had, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, had 
practical experience of the way it would 
work. It so happened that on the 
estate to which he succeeded seven or 
eight years ago, full permission had 
been given 25 years since to kill 
hares and rabbits in any way except by 
guns. What had been the result? 
Hares were practically extinct; but there 
was a cry for the aid of the landlord to 
keep down the rabbits. Consequently, 
five or six years ago he withdrew this 
permission, which was simply a permis- 
sion during the pleasure of the landlord. 
It certainly proved an unfortunate time 
that he chose for this, because imme- 
diately afterwards they had two very 
bad harvests, and there was a general 
depression in agriculture. Nevertheless, 
he did not believe that there was one 
case of complaint with any justice in it. 
He could only bear in mind two com- 
plaints over a very large district of 
country, one of them having reference 
not to rabbits, but to sheep. To the 
other complaint he would specially draw 
attention. Happening to go out on a 
farm, he found a great many rabbits on 
the ground, and he therefore gave strict 
orders that these should be put down. 
Within a fortnight he received a com- 
plaint against his having employed a 
man to do this, because the tenant 
wanted the rabbits himself. He did not 
propose to move his Amendment, be- 
cause the noble Earl (the Chairman of 
Committees) last night took the wind 
out of his sails. He would, therefore, 
withdraw his Amendment; but he hoped 
their Lordships would consider the pro- 
priety of taking Scotland out of the Bill, 
because it seemed to have been forgotten 
that they passed an Act for Scotland 
only two years ago. Whatcould be the 
object of bringing in and passing, in this 
hasty manner, another Act before they 
had given the first a fair trial? He 
hoped it was not now too late to an- 
nounce that he would, before the Com- 
mittee finished, move a clause that the 
Act should not extend to Scotland. 
(‘* Oh, oh! ”] What would be the re- 
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sult of extending the Act to Scotland ? 
He signed half-a-dozen leases at Whit- 
suntide last. This Bill would not come 
into operation on these farms until the 
next century. He was speaking not 
figuratively, but literally, for the leases 
were for 19 years. They would conse- 
quently have in Scotland one man under 
the operation of the Act, and another 
next him not. The farmers would only 
come under the operation of the Act as 
their leases fell in. That would create 
ill-feeling, not only between landlord 
and tenant, but between tenant and 
tenant. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that in the able debate last night 
every Peer, from the noble Earl who 
opened (the Earl of Kimberley) to the 
noble Earl who concluded the debate 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), excused that 
part of the Bill which annulled freedom 
of contract. The noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies excused it 
as meeting a grievance. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) excused it be- 
cause, being sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the other House, a 
grievance had been created. The latter 
he (Lord Oranmore and Browne) ac- 
cepted as the fact; but he protested 
against the statement of the noble and 
learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) that 
public policy demanded that, as soon as 
a grievance was alleged, public prin- 
ciple should yield to the convenience of 
the House. To remedy the fancied griev- 
ance of a worthy but wealthy class, this 
Bill handed over to them a portion of 
the property of another class, without 
giving any compensation for property 
so taken. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) showed clearly that there 
was no precedent for this in the Truck 
Act, neither could it be said there was 
any precedent for it in the Irish Land 
Act. The plea put in for both those 
Bills was to protect the poor against the 
rich. That plea was not available in 
this case. The tenants were not paupers ; 
they were able to protect themselves. 
The Bill had further been defended on 
the grounds of public policy. What that 
might mean he hardly knew, except it 
was an expression equivalent in mean- 
ing to Party expediency, and the hope 
of getting the votes of the farmers. The 
measure created the worst possible pre- 
cedent—that a Government alleging a 
grievance might force any measure 
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~— Parliament which was likely to 
sow dissension among their opponents 
and gain support for themselves. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) twitted 
the noble Earl who moved the rejection 
of the Bill (the Earl of Redesdale) with 
having made the same accusation against 
the late Government with regard to the 
repeal of the Law of Hypothec. He 
believed both accusations to be true. 
‘“‘Two blacks did not make a white;”’ 
and it was a very unfortunate fact that 
competition for place and power was so 
prominent an element in the government 
of this country. How would this Bill 
work in Ireland? A friend of his re- 
ceived from £300 to £500 a-year from 
rabbits. They were fed on grass lands 
farmed by himself. He believed that 
they were a paying crop. His farms 
were surrounded with small tenants; 
each of these would now have one or 
two guns. With the small holdings in 
that country, it would be impossible to 
preserve any game at all if every tenant 
farmer were to have a gun and go about 
with it. As a consequence, the income 
derived from the rabbits would, by this 
Bill, be confiscated. But would this 
Bill have no effect on the peace of the 
country? It was a direct encourage- 
ment to the 600,000 small holders of 
Ireland to buy at least 600,000 guns. 
Was the prospect of 600,000 armed men 
not very serious in the present state of 
Ireland? The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant looked with alarm to 
the importation of arms; he regretted 
that the number of agrarian outrages 
had doubled ; but he did not blame the 
people. Nor more did he (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne). The blame lay with 
the Executive, which announced its in- 
tention only to carry out the law when, 
from its point of view, it was founded on 
justice. That was, indeed, an imperium 
in imperio, the Executive supreme above 
the Legislature and Judges of the coun- 
try. There was yet another point from 
which to regard this Bill. The food 
supply of the country would also be 
seriously affected, especially in England. 
The winged game were the luxury of 
the rich ; ground game the luxury of the 
artizan. Under freedom of contract mil- 
lions of rabbits were sent to the manu- 
facturing districts. To ease the com- 
paratively rich farmer they would deprive 
the struggling artizan of his pet morsel 
—one that afforded a pleasant and whole- 
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some change in diet. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley), a few days back, 
thought much of this class when he pro- 
posed a measure with the avowed design 
to set the workman against his employer; 
but now it was his desire to set farmer 
against landlord—he had forgotten his 
former friend. He hoped the artizan 
class would not forget that it was a 
Radical Government who spoilt their 
dinner. He regretted their Lordships 
allowed expediency to prevail over prin- 
ciple. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Occupier of land to have 
concurrent right to kill ground game 
with any other person entitled to kill 
the same on land in his occupation). 


Lorp LOVAT moved an Amendment 
in the clause, providing that the Bill 
should not extend to farms under 100 
acres in extent, or under £100 of yearly 
rent. In England, where the farms 
were generally large, it was easy to see 
how this Bill could be carried out; but 
in Scotland, where very many of them 
were small, it would be difficult to carry 
it out. He had nearly 700 tenants, and 
if he were to have 1,400 guns on the 
property, and 700 traps going, there 
would be a destruction of all winged 
game as well as ground game. He was 
not absolutely wedded to the limit he 
proposed, and would be ready to listen 
to any other reasonable one. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
it would be quite impossible for him to 
accept the Amendment. He could assure 
the noble Lord that in a great many parts 
of the country there were occupiers of 
land who did not pay £100 a-year for 
their land, whom it was desired to benefit, 
and the Bill, if amended as the noble 
Lord wished, would be entirely useless 
in such cases. 

Lorp ORANMORE and BROWNE 
asked if the noble Earl would agree to 
a smaller amount ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY objected 
to any limitation whatever. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved an Amendment providing that 
only one other person besides the occupier 
_ should have power to kill game. The 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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Amendment was one to which he at- 
tached the greatest importance, and he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to accept it, and that their Lord- 
ships would agree to it. The right of 
killing game in this country was a privi- 
lege, and for the exercise of that privilege 
sums of money were frequently paid. 
But that privilege, in his opinion, and, he 
thought, in the opinion of most of their 
Lordships, must be vested in one person. 
If any number of people on any given 
farm were to be allowed to kill game 
and exercise that privilege, the value 
would be very seriously deteriorated. In 
the Preamble of the Bill it was stated 
that the measure was brought in to en- 
able occupiers to protect their crops; and 
their Lordships, he thought, would 
agree with him that on almost every 
holding or farm in this country, if not 
on every farm, the power to kill ground 
game by one or two persons—the occu- 
pier and the person he authorized—was 
perfectly sufficient for the purpose which 
the Preamble stated as the object of the 
Bill. He hoped their Lordships would 
give favourable consideration to the 
Amendment. He looked with very se- 
rious apprehension to the consequences 
that would ensue upon the passing of the 
Bill. He recognized to the full the 
reasons expressed by the noble Earl the 
Leader of the Opposition (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) against opposing the se- 
cond reading ; but, at the same time, he 
did think that in Committee they might 
introduce very important limitations, 
with the view of mitigating the severity 
of its operation. Speaking in reference 
to Scotland, there was grave and serious 
apprehension that the passing of the 
Bill would abolish or do serious damage 
to the system of agricultural leases 
which at present was maintained in that 
country. He would not comment upon 
the great value which that system of 
leases was to an agricultural country. 
But if, for two-thirds of a generation, the 
landlords were to part with the control 
of their land, and any people were al- 
lowed to shoot over it at any time they 
chose, then he ventured to say many 
landlords, and himself amongst the num- 
ber, would very seriously consider whe- 
ther it was not possible to get the land 
farmed on somewhat less onerous terms 
than those. The Bill would have the 
effect of preventing many landlords in 
their own interests from making long 
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leases; and so far as he was concerned— 
and he had considered the matter well— 
he should be prepared to sacrifice a large 

art of his income rather than that this 
Bill should operate on his land, it being 
let for 19 or 20 years’ leases. Then it 
was said that the object of the Bill was 
to do away with bad feeling between 
the landlord and tenant. Now, if there 
were a dozen or more people having the 
right to go over the land and to kill 
game, how could the Bill do away with 
bad feeling? That was an utterly delu- 
sive hope. It was utterly impossible to 
imagine a scheme more calculated to 
create bad feeling between the landlord 
and tenant than was contained in the 
Bill. His proposal was, that the right 
to kill should be confined to one other 
person only besides the occupier; and 
that, he believed, would mitigate the 
severity of the action of the Bill, and 
there would be some chance of some 
good feeling being maintained between 
landlord and tenant. He thought their 
Lordships would bear him out, when 
quoted the words of one of the largest 
farmers in the Eastern counties of 
Scotland, who had said that in almost 
every holding in the country where 
ground game existed two people were 
sufficient to keep down the hares and 
rabbits. He was afraid that the Bill 
would have a pernicious effect upon the 
tenants’ families, if they had the power 
to kill game whenever they chose. No 
doubt, the result would be that the 
young men would neglect their work, 
and would be very apt to get into idle 
habits ; while there would be serious 
danger of the regular work of the farm 
being neglected. The young men with 
sporting proclivities would be going 
about the farm killing hares and rabbits 
when they ought to be engaged in other 
work. He felt very strongly upon the 
point, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would see their way to accept the 
Amendment, because he thought it 
would have the effect of, in some mea- 
sure, reconciling many who were bitterly 
opposed to the Bill in its present form. 
He concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment. 


Moved, in page 1, line 17, to leave 
out (“‘persons’’) and insert (‘‘ one other 
person.” )—( Zhe Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was very sorry he could not accept the 
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Amendment. In the first place, their 
Lordships would observe that by it only 
one other person was to be authorized 
to kill game as well as the occupier. 
But it might be that the occupier was 
@ woman, an old man, or a sick 
person, and in such a case it would be 
reduced to one person. The consequence 
would be that there would be only one 
person to keep down the game, and it 
was perfectly certain that it was quite 
impossible for one person to ferret 
rabbits. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, he thought 
two, no doubt, would find it easier to 
ferret than one. He believed, further, 
that two guns would not adequately 
destroy the ground game; and that, if 
two persons only were allowed to shoot, 
there would be a professional expert on 
every farm who would probably be a 
poacher—a practice which all landlords 
wished to discourage. He traversed 
the assertion that the Bill would not lead 
to a good understanding between the 
tenant and the owner, and deprecated 
the treatment of the subject in such a 
petty and jealous spirit. Why should 
they show such an extraordinary distrust 
of the tenants? He could not conceive 
that noble Lords in that House should 
place their tenants in such a position as 
this Amendment would place them, and 
that they should watch with the utmost 
jealousy every clause under which far- 
mers might possibly enjoy some amuse- 
ment, under the Bill. The intention of 
such an Amendment was to restrict the 
tenant ; but were they to suppose that it 
was the wish of the farmers to kill every 
head of ground game on the estate, and, 
in fact, to become regular poachers? 
“No, no!””] Why, did not the noble 
rd say that the effect would be to 
induce the young men with sporting 
proclivities to neglect their work and 
devote themselves to the killing of game ? 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] That was exactly 
what he said—namely, that they were 
afraid that some of the tenants would 
enjoy sport and amusement in such a 
way as to make them fall into idle habits. 
For his own part, he saw no reason for 
limiting the operation of the Bill in the 
ungenerous manner proposed. No such 
Amendment was proposed in the other 
House, and he hoped their Lordships 
would reject it. 
Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON agreed with the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley) in opposing the 
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Amendment. He differed with his noble 
Friend the Mover of the Amendment as 
to the wisdom of limiting the Bill in the 
manner proposed. If the object of the 
occupier was to keep down ground game, 
it could surely be accomplished more 
effectually by the employment of several 
persons. He quite agreed that they 
could ferret rabbits with one man; but 
they could do it very much better with 
more than one. He differed from his 
noble Friend (Lord Balfour of Burleigh), 
when he said that the good feeling be- 
tween the owner and the occupier would 
be greatly impaired by the operation of 
the clause under discussion unless some 
alteration should be made on it. He did 
not believe that such a feeling existed 
in the country. And he did not think 
that anything that was contained in the 
Bill would produce any bad feeling be- 
tween the landlord and occupier. And 
when the noble Lord said the clause 
would have the effect of injuring the 
system of leases in Scotland, he entirely 
differed from him. He hoped his noble 
Friend would not insist upon the Amend- 
ment; but that he would allow the em- 
ployment of other persons by the tenant, 
whom he could trust not to injure the 
interests of the owner. In the great 
majority of cases farmers could be per- 
fectly well trusted not to injure the in- 
terests of their landlords. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH supported 
the Amendment. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK de- 
precated any such restriction as that pro- 
posed by the Amendment, and he could 
not believe that the liberty granted to 
the family of the tenant would pro- 
duce any of the evils complained of by 
his noble Friend. He had lived much 
in Scotland, and he knew one landowner 
there who gave all his shooting to his 
tenantry, and no undesirable conse- 
quences had ensued from it. 

Tae Marquess or BRISTOL sug- 
gested that the number should be in- 
creased to two or three besides the 
occupier. 

Tue Eart of DERBY said, it would 
be very inconvenient and difficult in 
practice to draw a hard-and-fast line 
which should apply all round. One or 
two persons might be sufficient to keep 
down ground game on small farms, but 
they would not be sufficient on large 
farms. In practice, if there were no 
objections to the proposed Amendment 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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on small holdings of from 50 to 100 
acres, it would be difficult to enforce 
the restriction in the case of holdings 
of from 500 to 1,000 acres. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH con- 
sidered the Bill a very mistaken and ob- 
jectionable one, and declared that its 
promoters assumed that the country 
was overrun and swamped with ground 
game; that nothing could grow in con- 
sequence ; that hares and rabbits pre- 
dominated over all other animals in the 
world; and that the whole object of the 
life of the proprietors was to keep up 
a very large quantity of ground game. 
There could be no greater mistake. For 
his own part, he regretted very much 
the introduction of this Bill; not on 
account of the hares and rabbits—for 
they were, after all, of comparatively 
small importance—but on account of the 
distrust which he was afraid would be 
engendered between owners and occu- 
piers in many instances. It was a 
popularity-hunting Bill, a tenant farmer 
toadying Bill, a dishonest Bill, which, 
for the sake of winning a little popu- 
larity from the tenant farmers, removed 
agrievance from the shoulders ofoneclass 
in order to place it on the shoulders of 
another class. It was not a question 
between hares and rabbits and the 
farmers, but it was a a question of the 
good feeling and kindly interest which 
had hitherto been felt by the owners and 
occupiers of the land in this country. 
He had never experienced any difficulty 
upon the subject; but he would venture 
the opinion that the occupiers themselves 
would not be equal to keeping down the 
ground game upon theirrespective farms. 
After Mr. M‘Lagan’s Act, which had 
satisfied Scotland, they did not require 
the present Bill. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that, after the expression of opinion 
which he had heard, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. But he wished to pro- 
test against the imputation of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies (the Earl of Kimberley) that he 
grudged any sporting right or amuse- 
ment to a tenant they might acquire 
under the Bill. He was rather sur- 
prised to find such motives imputed to 
him, after the lecture they had on the 
previous evening from a noble Duke on 
the Front Bench opposite on this sub- 
ject. Such a feeling was entirely fo- 
reign to his mind. 
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After a few remarks from the Earl of 
STRADBROKE, 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp AVELAND moved, at the end 
of the clause, to insert a new sub- 
section— 

‘‘ The occupier himself, or (in lieu of the occu- 
pier) one other person authorized in writing by 
such occupier, being his son or bona fide bailiff 
or foreman, shall be the only person on the part 
of the occupier entitled under this Act to kill 
ground game with firearms.”’ 


He believed the Amendment would not 
make the Bill less useful to the farmer, 
and it would certainly make it more 
acceptable to the landlord. If the Bill 
were passed in its present shape, it would 
not only destroy the ground game, but 
most of the other game as well. Un- 
less some such Amendment were made, 
he thought it would be difficult for landed 
proprietors to let shooting. He had 
been a sportsman all his life; but he 
must say that, while he was willing to 
give up the ground game, the Bill, as it 
stood, was destructive of the landlord’s 
rights of sporting. 


Moved, in line 17, after (‘ writing,’’) 
insert as new sub-section— 

‘‘(a.) The occupier himself, or (in lieu of the 
occupier) one other person authorized in writing 
by such occupier, being his son or bona fide 
bailiff or foreman, shall be the only person on 
the part of the occupier entitled under this Act 
to kill ground game with firearms.”’—( The Lord 
Aveland.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that was an Amendment which stood on 
a very different footing from the one he 
opposed before. Its form was, however, 
very objectionable, because a farmer 
might have neither son, bailiff, nor fore- 
man. He did not say it would be ac- 
ceptable to him in any form. But, ad- 
mitting for a moment that it would be 
right to limit the use of the gun, the 
limitation to one other person besides 
the occupier would not be open to the 
objection that this was. He objected, 
however, to the imposition of these 
jealous restrictions, as they would lead 
the farmer to use the other means at his 
disposal in a way that would utterly de- 
stroy the game. A farmer, if he were 
not limited in this way, would have no 
desire to destroy his landlord’s sport as 
well as his own. 
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Tae Duxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, the object of the Bill 
was to prevent injury to the crops by 
ground game. To secure that object, a 
gun was not necessary; but he would 
deprecate any refusal to allow a farmer 
the use of the gun. A limitation of the 
privilege was, however, necessary. He 
admitted there was an objection to the 
form of the words of this Amendment. 
But the object of its Mover would be 
attained, and the objection of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
would be got rid of, by striking out the 
words ‘‘ being his son or bona fide 
bailiff or foreman.” 


Amendment amended, by striking out 
the words ‘‘ being his son or bona fide 
bailiff or foreman.” 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the limitation to the occupier or one 
other person would work extremely 
harshly in many cases. By keeping the 
word ‘‘or” in, they would make the 
clause much more stringent than was 
designed. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
would remind the noble Lord that Mr. 
Gayford, the tenant of a farm of 500 
acres, whose letter had been quoted in 
the House, stated his firm conviction that 
one person was sufficient to destroy the 
ground game. He maintained that the 
proposed limitation was a most reason- 
able one. 

Tue Earnt or CAMPERDOWN 
thought they should substitute ‘‘ the 
occupier and one other person”’ for ‘‘the 
occupier or other person.” 

Eart SPENCER observed, that if he 
thought the tenant farmers of England 
would use the Act for the purpose of 
providing shooting parties for their 
friends, he would support the principle of 
the Amendment. He trusted, however, 
to the good feeling which had always 
prevailed between landlord and tenant 
to prevent any such abuse of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. They ought to trust 
more to the farmers. If they were 
making the concession, they should do 
it graciously. He would prefer to see 
the clause carried as was proposed by 
the Government. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR asked, if 
they really meant to prevent a farmer 
who was temporarily disabled from using 
a gun from employing a deputy? 
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On Question ? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 108; Not-Contents 58: Ma- 


jority 50. 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in line 23, after sub-section (a.), 
to insert as a new sub-section— 

‘No person who has been twice convicted of 
offences against the Game Laws after due 
process before the Court competent to takecogni- 
zance of such offences, shall be eligible to receive 
or hold authority for the killing or taking of 
ground game under the provisions of this section, 
except with the concurrence of such other person 
or persons as may have, along with the occupier, 
concurrent authority to kill and take ground 
game.” 


He thought their Lordships would agree 
that the object which the Amendment 
sought to attain was one they should 
fairly agree to pursue. It would be 
some security that an undue advantage 
would not be taken of the power of em- 
ploying an agent. To employ a person 
who had been twice convicted of offences 
against the Game Laws in order to kee 

down ground game would only be to sub- 
ject him to temptation again. Ifa man 
had been twice convicted for offences 
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under the Game Laws, he should not be 
employed again under this Act; but if, 
after a lapse of years, he had regained 
his good character, it was possible for 
him to be so employed with the concur- 
rence of those who had a right to kill 
game. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the carrying of the Amendment would 
produce a great amount of inconvenience, 
inasmuch as it would involve an inquisi- 
tion into the character of every man 
proposed to be employed. C Hear, 
hear!” Well, noble Lords could 
hardly think that an agreeable occupa- 
tion. He should oppose the Amend- 
ment, as he could not see any necessity 
for its insertion. Such an inquiry would 
be very undesirable, for it would be a 
needless and gratuitous offence to the 
neighbouring population to stigmatize 
men who had become steady because, in 
their younger days, they were convicted 
of poaching. He objected to any such 
inquiries; besides, he thought it might 
be safely left to the farmers to decide 
whom they should employ. They were 
not likely to employ men of bad cha- 
racter. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON supported the objection. It 
was not likely, when an occupier wished 
to destroy ground game, that he would 
seek the services of persons who had 
been twice convicted of poaching. It 
would be better to trust to the good 
sense of the occupiers of the soil, and 
not impose any restriction. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, perhaps the noble Earl on the Trea- 
sury Bench (the Earl of Kimberley) 
would give a right of veto to the land- 
lord upon the persons to be employed. 
Perhaps no harm would arise from the 
clause as it stood in 99 cases out of 100; 
but the hundredth might be the cause of 
an immense deal of difficulty and annoy- 
ance. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked, that if the power would have to 
be so seldom exercised, it was scarcely 
worth while subjecting all the persons 
employed to the inquisition the Amend- 
ment would involve. It was to be ob- 
served, however, that the Amendment, 
while it would exclude the twice-con- 
victed poacher, would allow the twice- 
convicted felon to be employed in the 
work referred to. He could not accept 
any modification. 
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Tae Dvuxe or RIOHMOND anp 
GORDON concurred with the view of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley). The 
noble Lord (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
had confined himself to convictions for 
poaching. It might be that a man who 
had been convicted twice for felony would 
be worse than a man convicted twice for 
poaching. He thought it would be hard 
that men who might have been poachers, 
and had become respectable, should not 
be allowed at any time to kill ground 
game. 

Tne Eart or CHICHESTER also 
opposed the Amendment, and pointed 
out that the Church Estates Commis- 
sioners let their lands—many thousands 
of acres—to tenants with the fell right of 
of sporting, and that a better class of 
tenants or better husbandry could not be 
be had or seen, and he contended that 
tenant farmers should be trusted to do 
what they thought proper. 

THe Ears. or DERBY said, he could 
not understand the object of the Amend- 
ment, and pointed out the inconsistency 
of the language in which it was ex- 
pressed. He did not see why a cer- 
tificate of character should be given 
in the case of a man catching rabbits 
any more than in that of a man picking 
turnips. 

THe Eart or PEMBROKE, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, there 
were only two classes of persons who 
could be employed to do the work. They 
were either professional keepers or pro- 
fessional poachers; the former being 
difficult to get and expensive they would 
have to employ the poachers. This kind 
of work could be done only by experts ; 
and if their Lordships wanted to test the 
truth of that statement, he would advise 
them to send out their butlers and gar- 
deners to snare hares and rabbits, and 
then see what came of the experiment, 
and how unfit they were for the occupa- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
curiously enough the landlord was au- 
thorized under the Bill to employ poach- 
ers, if he liked to do so. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, as an Amendment, in line 30, 
after the word (‘‘person”’) to insert 
(** but shall remain subject to the same 
proceedings and penalties as if this 
Act had not passed.’’) The object of 
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the Amendment was to make the pro- 
vision clearer as to the infliction of 
penalties on unauthorized persons. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the words were entirely unnecessary. If 
a person who was not authorized to re- 
present the occupier was found destroy- 
ing ground game, he would be a person 
killing without legal authority, and 
would be subject to a penalty. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 2, 
line 5, to leave out (‘‘ nine’’) and insert 
(‘‘ twelve.””) The noble Lord said, he 
wished to point out that, as the clause 
stood, no one was deemed an occupier 
by reason of his occupation not being 
more than nine months. He moved to 
substitute 12 months, as he had been 
advised by counsel that, under the Land 
Act, lettings for grazings could not be 
made for less than a year, without creat- 
ing a permanent tenancy, and for that 
reason he had himself made the altera- 
tion in his own lettings for such pur- 
poses. If the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Kimberley) was not then prepared 
to accept the Amendment, perhaps he 
would consider the question before Re- 

ort. 

: THe Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, except in the case of long leases, 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
destroy the Bill, and it would be impos- 
sible to accept it. 

Lorp EMLY did not think the objec- 
tion of his noble Friend would apply to 
lettings for 11 months. A great many 
lettings in his (Lord Emly’s) part of the 
country were for 11 months, and it would 
be quite in accordance with the spirit 
of the Bill to insert that period in the 
clause. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY must 
decline to accept the suggestion of his 
noble Friend (Lord Emly). 
a letting for nine months, they marked 
distinctly that it was a temporary let- 
ting. 

Lorp DUNSANY ‘said, they were 
dealing with occupiers who had no crops, 
and could have none; and, therefore, 
he saw no reason why they should come 
under the Bill, any more than the Dub- 
lin butchers who had a right of grazing, 
but not of cropping land. Why give 
these men with simply a grazing right 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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the right of shooting? He would sug- 
gest that the word ‘‘ exclusively” might 
be introduced, showing that occupiers 
who were simply graziers should not 
have the right of shooting. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would inquire into the matter and deter- 
mine upon it on the Report. In England 
they considered grass a crop, and he 
could assure the noble Lord (Lord Dun- 
sany) that grass was a crop which was 
often very seriously injured. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


The Eart or ILCHESTER moved, as 
a new sub-section— 

“The occupier and the person authorized by 
him shall exercise the right of killing ground 
game conferred by this section, only from the 
Ist day of August until the last day of March, 
in each year, both inclusive.” 

The Amendment had in view, he ob- 
served, the preservation of winged game, 
and not of ground game. Their Lord- 
ships, no doubt, would be satisfied that 
in a year or two’s time, under the oper- 
ation of the Bill, ground game would 
cease to exist. It was the winged game, 
therefore, that he was most interested 
in, and unless a precautionary measure 
for its preservation were now taken it 
would soon be too late. The pursuit of 
ground game would not cease as it be- 
came scarce. On the contrary, it would 
become more active, and the nesting of 
the birds would be disturbed by dogs 
rambling over the lands. For himself, 
he could not see why partridges should 
not be as well cared for as grouse. 
Grouse had already been protected, and 
the same protection ought to be ex- 
tended to partridges, which afforded 
sport to a much greater number of per- 
sons. There was no real provision 
against trapping. It was provided that 





By making | 


traps were not to be set ; but if they were 
set, what redress would there be? It 
| appeared from the Preamble of the Bill 
. that the Bill proposed to prevent injury 
|to crops from ground game; but he 
thought it transferred the right of shoot- 
ing from the landlords to the tenants. 
If it was only intended to keep down 
the ground game, eight months would 
be a sufficient period for the purpose. 
He did not wish to take sport away 
from the tenant; but it would be no 
hardship to forego the exercise of his 
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rights when hares and rabbits could 
scarcely be eaten. 

Moved, in page 2, line 5, after sub- 
section (2.), to insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“ (3). The occupier and the persons authorised 
by him shall exercise the right of killing ground 
game conferred by this section only ion the 
first day of August until the last day of March 
in each year, both inclusive.”—(The Earl of 
Iichester.) 


Lorp LILFORD cordially agreed with 
all that had been said by the last speaker. 
A close time was necessary in the inte- 
rest not only of winged game, but also 
of foxes, whose natural food would be 
destroyed if hares and rabbits were ex- 
terminated. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Amendment had appeared in a 
new form, and had been supported by 
new arguments. Other proposals for 
the enactment of a close time had been 
made on the ground that hares’ would 
otherwise totally disappear; but now his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ilchester) had 
pleaded for a close time for the benefit 
of the winged game. That amounted, 
of course, to a close time for hares and 
rabbits, and he believed that now for 
the first time rabbits had ceased to be 
spoken of as hostes humani generis. He 
could quite understand a close time for 
hares being proposed, but not one for 
rabbits. He could not attach much im- 
portance to the suggestion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Lilford) that for want of a 
close time the foxes would lose their 
natural food. The close time which the 
noble Earl proposed would be, to all 
intents and purposes, a close time for 
restricting all persons authorized by the 
Bill to kill game in the exercise of that 
right; and he did not see why they 
should restrict the farmers especially, 
who were of all persons those most in- 
jured by the ravages of game. There 
was no time, moreover, when a larger 
number of rabbits were killed than dur- 
ing the harvest. He could not accept 
the Amendment, and did not think such 
restrictions in any way necessary, as he 
was convinced the tenant farmers would 
not use the power which the Bill would 
confer on them in any way to molest the 
game. Furthermore, the restrictions did 
not apply in the case of landlords, they 
being allowed to kill hares and rabbits 
at all times. For those reasons, he must 
object to the Amendment. 
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Tur Eart or BRADFORD suggested 
that the Amendment should be modified 
by confining it to hares. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 94; Not-Contents 59: 


Majority 35. 
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Resolved in the A firmative. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments 
made :—In line 9, after (‘‘ December ’’) 
insert (‘‘jn one year”’); line 10, leave 
out (‘‘ each ”’) and insert (‘‘ the next’’); 
and in line 12, after (‘‘ portions’’) insert 
(‘‘ of moorlands.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Occupier entitled to kill 
ground game on land in his occupation 
not to divest himself wholly of such 
right). 

On the Motion of the Earl of Kix- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 2, line 15, leave out 
from (‘‘thereon’’) to (‘‘if’’) in line 17; 
line 18, after (‘‘take’’) insert (‘‘ such’’) 
and leave out (‘‘on land in his occupa- 
tion.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (All agreements in contra- 
vention of right of occupier to destroy 
ground game void). 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM proposed 


an Amendment, to the effect that 
the landlords and tenants should be 





the Amendment in the interest of any 
particular class, but in that of the agri- 
cultural community taken as a whole. 


Moved, in page 2, line 27, to leave out 
(‘‘ or which ”’) and insert (‘‘ unless it’’), 
and after (‘‘ occupier”) insert (‘‘ what 
he declares in it he considers and.”)— 
(The Earl of Feversham.) 


Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, on the 
ground that if agreements such as it 
contemplated were possible, there would 
have been no necessity for the present 
Bill. At present, the occupier was in 
theory entitled to the ground game ; but, 
upon agreement with the tenant, the 
landlord could reserve to himself the 
right to the ground game. It had been 
found that the power given to the land- 
lord to reserve the right to the shooting 
had been used by him in such a way as 
to take from the occupier the power of 
dealing with the ground game. The 
Amendment struck directly at the root 
of the Bill, for the object of the clause 
was to interfere with freedom of con- 
tract, and, to make void all agreements 
in contravention of the occupier’s right 
to destroy ground game. Therefore, if 
the Amendment of the noble Earl were 
accepted, the Bill would be so much 
waste paper, as landlords would insist 
on the tenants making agreements with 
them in respect of the ground game on 
pain of losing their farms. They had 
already, by an amendment of Clause 2, 
made it clear that amicable agreements 
between landlords and tenants would 
not be illegal, though they would be 
void—that was, not enforceable at law. 
The present discontent would be sure to 
continue and increase if the Amendment 
were accepted. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
believed there was a general feeling in 
the country that the Bill would be so 
much waste paper. However that might 
be, he had no doubt that whatever form 
the Bill might ultimately take, there 
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would be verbal agreements entered into 
between landlords and tenants, which 
there was no doubt or reason to suppose 
would not be honourably observed by the 
latter; and he thought it would be best 
to legalize such arrangements by making 
them part of the Act. 

Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN op- 
posed the Amendment. He did not 
think the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) would be able to persuade the 
agricultural tenants of England that the 
Bill was waste paper, although the good 
understanding at present existinginsome 
parts of the country between landlord and 
tenant would undoubtedly make it void, 
for it gave to the tenants an inalienable 
right to kill ground game, a right which 
nobody could prevent them from exer- 
cising. He could not see any objection 
to a verbal agreement, because the Bill 
gave to the tenant a sure and certain 
means of protecting himself. It was 
absolutely necessary that the tenant 
farmer should have the protection the 
Bill gave him, more especially as it did 
so without interfering with the good re- 
lations which subsisted between landlord 
and tenant. If the Amendment were 
accepted, the Bill, as had been observed, 
would be waste paper, and might as 
well be torn up. 

Tue Eart or MOUNT-EDGOUMBE 
said, he quite agreed that in a great 
part of England the Bill would not be re- 
quired ; but, owing to the urgency with 
which it was pressed, he had voted for 
the second reading. But, while admitting 
that some interference with freedom of 
contract might, in this case, be neces- 
sary to give effect to the Bill, he thought 
the clause under consideration taried it 
much too far—further a great deal than 
was either desirable or necessary. It 
was true that in the case of a tenant to 
whom a lease was granted, the landlord 
and his lessee might enter into a separate 
and distinct agreement; but that observa- 
tion did not at all apply to the case of a 
tenant holding from year to year; for, 
in all such cases, the landlord had only 
to intimate that if his requirements with 
respect to game were not complied with, 
notice to quit would be served. The 
Bill, therefore, as it stood, was a direct 
encouragement to lettings from year to 
year, and was, in that respect, adverse 
to the interests of the tenant farmer. He 
could testify that the feeling among the 
tenant farmers with whom he was ac- 
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quainted was that the Bill was unjust 
and illiberal. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, they were 
really discussing over again the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which was discussed on 
its second reading. If the Bill were to 
have any practical effect at all, it was be- 
cause, on grounds of public policy, it was 
held to be necessary for the Legislature 
to interfere with the freedom of contract 
as between landlord and tenant. If they 
passed a Bill purporting to do that, and 
afterwards inserted a clause, in what- 
ever form or disguise, allowing the land- 
lord and tenant to contract themselves 
out of it, they were simply making 
nugatory what they had already done. 
It would have been much better to have 
rejected the Bill altogether than to send 
it down to the other House with a clause 
that rendered it of no effect. Yesterday, 
they passed the second reading by a 
very large majority; but it was ab- 
solutely certain now that if they passed 
that Amendment, the Bill would be re- 
jected ‘‘elsewhere,” because it would be 
merely waste paper. He was bound to 
say that he did not now think this Bill 
of so stringent or restrictive a charater 
as it had appeared at first sight to him- 
self when he first came to consider it, 
and as it appeared to be thought by 
many of their Lordships. If he intended 
to criticize the measure as a whole, he 
would say that its weak point was that 
it seemed to hold out expectations of 
doing more for the tenant farmers than 
in practical working they would be able 
to realize. A good deal had been said 
as to the kind of practical agreements 
which would modify the operations of 
the Bill. Let them look first at the case 
of the tenant at will. He did not con- 
template an impossible case, when he 
said a landlord might evict his tenant 
because of a quarrel about the game on 
his farm. They might all feel that that 
would be unjustifiable on the part of the 
landlord. But there was nothing to 
prevent him saying to the tenant— 
‘‘ Hitherto all the game has been mine ; 
now Parliament has given it to you. 
With that right I/do not interfere ; but 
if you exercise it, I will exercise my 
equally indisputable right of re-consider- 
ing our relations.’’ The landlord would 
practically retain nearly as much power 
as he had before. ‘Then, in case of 
leases, they were not interfering with 
existing leases, but only dealing with 
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leases hereafter to be made. If they 
supposed the landlords were in a posi- 
tion to dictate their own terms, they 
might say to their tenants—‘“‘ If I find 
the game is not interfered with, you 
may trust to my honour for a recom- 
pense. IfI find the shooting is left un- 
disturbed, I will make you an allowance 
for every head of game I find on your 
land.’’ What was there in the Bill to 
prevent a contract of that kind? It did 
not divest the farmer of his right. It 
only afforded him a valuable considera- 
tion for not exercising that right. After 
a close and careful consideration of the 
Bill, he did not feel that its operation 
would be found in England—he did not 
pretend to know the arrangements of 
Scotland—to have the disturbing effect, 
in the relations of landlords and tenants, 
that were popularly supposed would 
flow from it. He confessed that he was 
surprised that the tenant farmers were 
prepared to accept this as a settlement 
of their grievance. If they were satis- 
fied, he did not think it was for that 
House, which might be held to represent 
the landlord interest, to complain. He 
was quite sure if they rejected the Bill, 
or altered it in such a manner that it 
would be equivalent to a rejection, they 
would not have done with the ques- 
tion; but, that next year, they would 
have other demands of the same kind 
made upon them in a much more 
stringent and unpleasant form. He 
advised them to let well alone, and 
accept the Bill. 

Toe Duce or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had no desire to 
make a second reading speech, his views 
having been expressed by the noble 
Earl near him (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
in a speech which was conclusive in 
favour of the second reading. The 3rd 
clause was the main clause of the Bill, 
embodying its principle, and the Pre- 
amble was the justification of the Go- 
vernment and of the measure. It was 
admitted that in some parts the over- 
preservation of ground game was detri- 
mental to agriculture and to husbandry. 
Anyone with a practical knowledge of 
farming was aware that, subject to com- 
petition and affected by the depression 
of the last few years, which they had 
borne with patience, it was impossible 
for farmers to farm at a profit to them- 
selves, or With advantage to the Jand- 
lords and the country, if the land they 
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farmed was to be subjected to the de- 
vastations of hares and rabbits. That 
was the justification of the Bill. The 
proposal to interfere with freedom of 
contract was the part of the Bill which 
he disliked most; but he could not 
admit that the proposal was to be com- 
pared, as it had been, with that of the 
late Government. That was, however, 
a matter altogether outside the question. 
Granting the injury done, the tenants 
had a just right to expect protection. 
How was it to be given? It was pro- 
posed to give it by interfering to a cer- 
tain degree with freedom of contract. 
Was any other plan suggested? If 
not, then this must be entertained. To 
accept the Amendment would be exactly 
like taking the mainspring out of a 
watch. If there was to be agreement 
at all, he did not see why the agreement 
was to be outside the lease. Agreement 
was possible under the law as it stood; 
but, in some cases, it was found insuffi- 
cient to protect the tenant, and it was 
necessary to make the alteration pro- 
posed by the Bill. He agreed with the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
that the Bill would not confer such 
benefits on the farmers as was expected, 
and that in a great portion of the coun- 
try it would not operate at all, the 
tenants already having satisfactory ar- 
rangements with respect to game; but 
the Bill would have this good effect, 
that it would give the tenants security 
that their crops would not be wholly 
damaged by hares and rabbits. For 
these reasons, he should support the 
clause as it stood, and he should be 
sorry if any alteration were made in it. 

Kart STANHOPE hoped the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Feversham) would not 
press his Amendment. It seemed to 
him to destroy the principle of the Bill, 
and he, for one, would feel obliged to 
vote against it. Although he (Earl 
Stanhope) did not admire some provi- 
sions of the Bill, in his opinion some 
limitation on the quantity of ground 
game was clearly necessary in parts of 
the country. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, yesterday I advised your 
Lordships to read the Bill a second time. 
What has happened since? The Bill 
has been much improved since that time 
by Amendments on two important points 
which I impressed upon the consideration 
of your Lordships. It appeared to me 
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of importance that there should be a sub- 
stantial restriction of the use of the gun 
instead of the provision of the Bill intro- 
duced by the Government. That has been 
carried by your Lordships, to-night, by a 
decided majority, and has been discussed 
by Her Majesty’s Government in a tone 
and temper which induce me to believe 
that they will not, upon reflection, look 
upon their defeat upon that subject with 
feelings of a very sore and mortifying 
character. The other point upon which 
many of our Friends felt strongly, and 
which was brought under considera- 
tion by the noble Earl opposite (tae Earl 
of Ilchester) in a speech of considerable 
ability, has been also carried by a con- 
siderable majority. Having obtained 
these two results, having realized the 
two main objects we had in view, what 
are we asked to do now by the Motion 
of my noble Friend (the Earl of Fever- 
sham)? Itis a repetition of the debate 
on the second reading. There is no differ- 
ence whatever in it, because we all know 
perfectly well, no one better than my 
noble Friend who makes this Motion, 
and who is well conversant with these 
affairs, and has had considerable Par- 
liamentary experience, not in this House 
only, that if this Amendment is carried 
the Bill ceases to exist. So far as the 
action of this House is concerned, I think 
it would be unwise and inconsistent in 
your Lordships, having agreed to the 
second reading of the Bill for grave 
reasons, and having succeeded in ob- 
taining Amendments on those points in 
which we deemed they were required, 
not with difficulty, but by decisive ma- 
jorities—I think it would bé unwise if 
your next step should be to rescind, as it 
were, everything your Lordships had 
agreed to, and to wander into a repetition 
of the debate on the second reading upon 
an Amendment of my noble Friend 
which, if carried, must defeat the object 
the Government have in view. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
that after the appeal which had been 
made to him, he would not persevere 
with the Amendment. 


Amendment, (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp DENMAN said, that tenants 
who had had the privilege of killing 
the ground game, had been known to 
abandon it and desire its resumption by 
their landlord. He (Lord Denman) had 
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given Notice of the following Amend- 
ment:—In page 2, line 30, after (‘‘void’’) 
insert— 

(“ But where a tenant requests his landlord to 
destroy the ground game for him, nothing in 
this Act shall prevent such a protection to the 
tenant’s crops as will be thereby afforded ”’); 
butas he could not hope to carry it, he 
did not intend to proceed with it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Exemption from game certi- 
cates) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Saving clause). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Krx- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 2, line 41, insert after (‘‘ con- 
tract”) (‘‘ bona fide made for valuable 
consideration ’’.) 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW wished to 
withdraw the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice, in page 3, line 2, 
after (‘‘land’’), to insert— 

“Provided that where such right is vested 
as aforesaid in the owner of the land, and such 
owner has not leased the sporting rights over 
such land to a third party, the occupier may 
give notice in writing to the owner of his inten- 
tion to avail himself of the provisions of this 
Act, and the owner may thereupon give notice 
to the occupier of his intention to determine 
the lease or other contract and the tenancy shall 
become a tenancy at will,” 
though he considered it unfortunate that 
those occupiers who would be immedi- 
ately affected by the Bill would be only 
those who were already in a position to 
make satisfactory terms with their land- 
lords. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
would not be a party to anything that 
affected existing rights. Undoubtedly 
the clause had excited considerable dis- 
satisfaction from the fact that existing 
leases, some of which were for 19 years, 
were not brought under the operation 
of the Bill. The Bill proposed to inter- 
fere with future contracts; but to inter- 
fere with existing contracts, while they 
gave no money compensation, would be 
against all principle, and, as far as he 
knew against all precedent, in this mat- 
ter. Having said so much, he must 
also say he thought it would be a wise 
concession on the part of the landlords 
to voluntarily enter into some arrange- 
ment with their tenants under existing 
leases in regard to the exercise of the 
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right of keeping down ground game. 
It would be very inconvenient if, on 
one side of a hedge, one farmer had the 
right to kill ground game, while, on 
the other side, another farmer was not 
yet possessed of that right. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK did 
not think it was impossible to have made 
the Bill applicableto existing leases. The 
question of compensation might have 
been considered by some Court of Law, 
or arbitration constituted for that pur- 
pose. He could only express his hope 
that the proprietors would have the good 
sense and morality to open, in this mat- 
ter, a wide door to the tenantry who 
were under long leases, and nearly at 
the commencement of them, and that 
long before the expiry of the existing 
agricultural contract, the whole tenantry 
of the country would be admitted to the 
benefits of the Act. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there was nothing in this Act to prevent 
the landlord contracting with the tenant 
that during the existing lease the latter 
should be entitled to exercise the rights 
given by the Act. The Amendment 
would enable the landlord and lessee to 
contract themselves out of the Bill. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
the tenant could not compel the landlord 
to allow him its benefits. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Registration of Voters 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Prohibition of night shoot- 
ing, spring traps above ground, or 
poison). 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH, 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 3, 
line 20, to leave out (‘‘ or otherwise’’). 
He said that landed proprietors and 
others might take a gun out in the 
evening to shoot wild fowl, and if they 
came across a hare or rabbit they might 
like to take a shot; but if the words he 
proposed to omit were retained, that 
would be an absolutely illegal act. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
consent to have the words omitted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the clause had been placed in the 
Bill as a concession to the Opposition in 
the other House, It was~desired that 
there should be a prohibition as to using 
firearms at night, and, on the under- 
standing that the clause should be made 
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general, it was inserted in the Bill. He 
did not think their Lordships would 
desire that an owner should have the 
right to shoot at night, and the tenant 
not have that right. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
moved the insertion, after Olause 6, of 
the following new Clause :— 


“‘ Where a person who is not in occupation of 
land has the sole right of killing game thereon 
(with the exception of such right of killing and 
taking ground gameas is by this Act conferred on 
the occupier as incident to and inseparable from 
his occupation) such person shall,'for the purpose 
of any Act authorizing the institution of legal 
proceedings by the owner of an extensive right to 
game, have the same authority to institute such 
proceedings as if he were such exclusive owner, 
without prejudice nevertheless to the right of 
the occupier conferred by this Act.” 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had no objection to offer to the insertion 
of the clause. 


Clause agreed to; and added to the 
Bill. 


Toe Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
would not press his proposal that the 
Bill should not be extended to Scotland. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received 7o-morrow, and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 211.) 


THE Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
proposed that the House should meet 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock to consider the 
Report. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


FIRST READING, 


Bill brought from the Commons; and 
read 1*. (No. 208.) 


Lorp O’HAGAN intimated that it 
was intended to take the second reading 
to-morrow. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuzarr- 
MAN of CommirTrEEs) objected. It was 
impossible, he said, that proper respect 
could be shown to their Lordships if Bills 
were hurried through the House in that 
way. The Bill had only come up from 
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the Commons that evening, and now it 
was proposed that the second reading 
should be taken onthe following day, 
within a week, it. was believed, of the 
Prorogation of Parliament. The prac- 
tice was one which their Lordships’ 
House ought most strenuously to resist. 

Lorp O’HAGAN explained the object 
of the Bill, which was very simple. The 
main part of it, intended to assimilate 
the Law of Registration in Ireland to 
that of England, had been borrowed 
from the English Statute. There were 
only two clauses which could give rise 
to discussion. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON pointed out that the discussion 
was irregular. The Bill had been read 
a first time only that evening, and their 
Lordships were now embarking on a 
discussion of what it contained, which 
properly belonged to the second reading 
of the Bill. His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord O’ Hagan) was able to tell 
them what there was contained in the 
Bill, and that he held to be irregular. 

Eart GRANVILLE entirely agreed 
with the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon). The question raised 
was not whether the second reading 
should be fixed for Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, but whether it was not altogether 
too late to consider it in the present 
moribund Session. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord O’Hagan) had 
given Notice that it was proposed to take 
the second reading to-morrow. Then, 
and not now, would be the proper time 
for the noble Earl (the Earl of Redes- 
dale) to say whether he opposed the 
further progress of the Bill or not, as he 
would, on the second reading, hear a 
statement of the character of the Bill. 
He (Earl Granville) deprecated any 
discussion of the merits of the Bill now. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) understood the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord O’Hagan) to 
touch upon the merits of the Bill, as he 
had said it was intended to assimilate 
the Law of Registration in Ireland to 
that of England. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he had made 
no statement as to the merits of the Bill 
until the noble Earl had interposed. He 
had merely mentioned his purpose to 
move the second reading on to-morrow. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnatr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) expressed a desire 
to move that the Bill be not put down 
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for to-morrow, as Wednesday was not a 
suitable day for their Lordships to attend. 
Moreover, he did not think that measures 
should be proceeded with at that period 
of the Session, except those which were 
of an absolutely urgent character, and 
he considered that was not an urgent 
measure, 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl might have excellent reasons for 
refusing to give a Bill a second reading 
to-morrow ; but the course he now sug- 
gested of moving that the Bill should not 
then be taken was unprecedented. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR inter- 
posed with the observation that there 
was no Motion before the House. As to 
the proposal of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Redesdale) that the Bill be not set 
down for second reading, he had never 
heard of such a Motion since he had been 
a Member of the House. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of ComMiTTEEs) remarked, that. all 
he could say was that it was customary 
to give Notice of the second reading, with 
a view of consulting the convenience of 
their Lordships. 

Lorp O’HAGAN denied that it was 
usual to give any further Notice of the 
kind, 

Eart GRANVILLE said, his recol- 
lection was that in 99 cases out of 100 
the practice had been to read a Billa 
first time, and then give private Notice 
to the Clerk to put on the Minutes of the 
House the day on which it was intended 
to take the second reading. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord O’Hagan) 
had mentioned the subject now, instead 
of giving Notice in the ordinary way to 
the Clerk. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, as a 
matter of fact, it was usual to consult 
the convenience of the noble Lords in 
the House, and it was quite open to 
order the discussion of the Bill on a par- 
ticular day ; what otherwise was the 
meaning of the Order Book of the House 
unless it had the authority to order. 
Its ordinary practice was as the noble 
Earl stated, but the theory was that the 
House ordered, and it could do so. 

Eart GRANVILLE called upon the 
noble Viscount opposite to name a case 
in point. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
would not pledge himself on the subject; 
but, at any rate, supposing the noble Lord 
put the Bill down for to-morrow (Wed- 
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nesday), not one of their Lordships could 
ive Notice of Amendments, for they 


ad not seen the Bill, and would not be ' 


able to see it until to-morrow. That 
was a most unreasonable state of things. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, of 
course, one wrong did not justify ano- 
ther wrong; but it occasionally hap- 
pened, as in the case of the Conveyance 
of Voters Bill in the last Parliament, that 
at the close of a Session, Bills were 
pressed forward with more haste than 
usual; and he saw no reason why they 
on that side of the House should be 
singled out as pressing Bills on. 


House adjourned at half-past Nine 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 31st August, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 30] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [August 30] reported. 

Pustic Bris—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Committee — Report — Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * [297]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading—Mulkear 
Drainage District * [319], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Assaults 
on Young Persons* [304]; Burials [321], 
and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 

Mr. Spzaxer informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Lush and Mr. 
Justice Manisty, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a 
Letter relating to the Election for 

The City of Chester. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1880. 


To The Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 


Sir, 


In our Supplementary Report with reference | 


to the Election Petition for the Borough of 
Viscount Oranbrook 
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Chester, dated the 3rd day of August instant, 
the name of Thomas Horabin was by an acci- 
dental oversight included in the list of persons 
, by whom Voters were bribed or treated at the 
Parliamentary Election for the said Borough 
holden on the ist day of April last. Our at- 
tention having now been called to the fact, We 
have to request that Thomas Horabin’s name 
may be struck out of the list. 
We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 


Open Competition. 


Rost. Lusn. 
H. Manisry. 
28th August 1880. 


' And the said Letter was ordered to be en- 
tered in the Journals of this House. 


} Election Judges. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 0m 


POST OFFICE.—OPEN COMPETITION— 
FEMALE CLERKS. 

Mr. PENNINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is, as has 
been stated, proposed to introduce the 
system of open competition in the ap- 
pointment of the female clerks employed 
in the Savings Bank and other Depart- 
ments of the Post Office ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport, Iam glad to be able to 
state that it has been decided to apply 
the system of open competition to the 
appointments to female clerkships in the 
Savings Bank and other Departments of 
the London, Dublin, and Hdinburgh 
Post Offices. As the demand by women 
for employment is so great, I fear that 
the number of those who will compete 
for these appointments will, in all pro- 
bability, so largely exceed the number 
to be disposed of that I am at the pre- 
sent time considering, in conjunction 
with the Civil Service Commissioners, 
whether some plan cannot be devised 
which will restrict the number of com- 
petitors within reasonable limits. With- 
out pledging myself at the present 
moment to the adoption of any parti- 
cular scheme, I think the object to which 
reference has just been made may be 
attained by confining the competition to 
those who have previously passed some 
public examination—such, for instance, 
as the University local examinations. 
The plan which has hitherto been 
adopted with regard to the appointments 
in the Savings Bank and Accountant 
ee Departments has been one of 
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limited competition, three ‘ candidates 
being nominated for each appointment. 
When I took Office I found that a con- 
siderable number of ladies had been 
promised nominations by my Predeces- 
sor. As I was very reluctant to deprive 
these ladies of the promised opportunity 
of competing, I have kept them on my 
list; and I think it is only fair that they, 
and those whom I have myself nomi- 
nated, should have a chance of compet- 
ing before the system of open competi- 
tion comes into operation. I will take 
care, however, that there shall be no 
unnecessary delay in bringing this sys- 
tem into working order, and due notice 
shall be given of the time when the first 
public examination will be held, and of 
the conditions which it will be necessary 
for the candidates to fulfil. 

Mr. CALLAN asked if facilities would 
be given for conducting a competitive 
examination at Dublin as well as in 
London, so that candidates would not 
be obliged to come to London ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: That is a question 
which rather rests with the Civil Service 
Commissioners than myself; but I can 
assure the hon. Member that, as far as 
I am concerned, I will do everything in 
my power to give every person a fair 
chance of competing without subjecting 
them to the unnecessary trouble of tra- 
velling hundreds of miles to London. 


METROPOLIS—TEMPLE BAR 
MEMORIAL. 


Mr. FIRTH asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he is aware that the 
Corporation of London are now prepar- 
ing to erect, in the centre of one of the 
busiest parts of Fleet Street, an edifice 
to commemorate the site of Temple Bar; 
whether an information of intrusion 
under the Act 28 and 29 Vic. c. 104, will 
lie at the suit of the Attorney General 
against the Corporation of London in 
respect of this contemplated erection as 
causing an obstruction; and, whether he 
is prepared to exhibit such information? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he was 
not aware that the Corporation had the 
intention referred to until he saw the 
Notice of that Question. It was not a 
matter which would have officially come 
before him in any way. On the Ques- 
tion-appearing upon the Paper, however, 
a representative of the Corporation com- 
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municated with him ; and stated that the 
Corporation intended to erect a refuge 
in the centre of the roadway where 
Temple Bar was formerly situated, and 
the effect would be that the roadway 
would form two roads 17 feet 2 inches 
wide, instead of one 40 feet in width. 
In the centre of the refuge there would 
be the memorial commemorating the 
existence of Temple Bar. The Corpor- 
ation claimed their right legally to erect 
such a refuge and memorial, alleging 
that they had the permission of the 
Commissioners of Sewers and also that 
of the representatives of the Highways 
of the Strand district ; while the Govern- 
ment, as represented by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, also gave their per- 
mission. Under these circumstances, he 
did not consider it his duty to take any 
steps in the matter. 


CRIMINAL LAW—OATHS AND AFEFIR- 
MATIONS — QUARTER AND PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. EVANS WILLIAMS asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether, in view of 
‘‘The Common Law Procedure Act, 
1854,” s, 20, and the 24 and 25 Vie. c. 
66, it is not the duty of justices in 
Quarter or Petty Sessions to allow any 
person tendered as a witness in criminal 
or civil procedure, who shall be un- 
willing to take an oath and allege a 
conscientious objection, to give evidence 
on making the solemn affirmation or de- 
claration provided by those statutes ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he thought 
he had answered the Question more 
than once. By the Acts mentioned in 
the Question, and by other statutes, if 
any person had a conscientious objection 
to take an oath, he was entitled to make 
an affirmation in the circumstances re- 
ferred to, and the magistrates ought to 
allow him to make such affirmation. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, in reference to 
the 176,602 shares and 300 shares in the 
Suez Canal Company, mentioned in a 
Treasury Minute dated July 17th, 1876, 
In whose names the said several shares 
now stand on the register of share- 
holders of the said Company, whether 
each or any of the persons in whose 
names the said shares now stand has 











executed a declaration of the trusts on 
which they respectively hold the said 
shares; whether the statutes of the said 
Suez Canal Company recognize any trust 
in shares ; whether the said shares are 
not subject in all respects to French 
Law; and, whether, in the event of any 
of the persons in whose names the said 
shares now stand dying, or becoming 
bankrupt or insolvent, the shares stand- 
ing in such person’s name would not be 
part of the general estate of the person 
so dying or becoming insolvent ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The Suez Canal shares do not stand in 
any names, being payable to bearer. 
A Director qualifies by the actual de- 
posit at the offices of the Company of 
100 shares, which cannot be withdrawn, 
except upon production of the document 
which he receives in return. In the 
case of the British Directors, these docu- 
ments were handed over to, and are 
now in the possession of, the Treasury, 
which Department, therefore, has abso- 
lute hold over the shares, receives the 
dividends thereon, and, in the event of 
@ change in the Directors, could with- 
draw the 100 shares in order to qualify 
the new Director. It was originally the 
intention of the Treasury that, in addi- 
tion to the declaration of trust, a bond 
with sureties should be executed by each 
Director; butin thecircumstancesalready 
mentioned, it was obviously unnecessary. 
The Suez Canal, not being situated in 
France, the shares are not subject to the 
law of France, in which country the 
Company is registered as a foreign Com- 
pany. The 176,602 shares being pay- 
able to bearer, have been deposited in 
the Bank of England ; and under the Act 
39 & 40, Vie. ce. 67, are vested in the 
Treasury, on behalf of Her Majesty the 
Queen, her Heirs and Successors, in trust 
for public purposes. In the event, there- 
fore, of the demise of the Sovereign, 
these shares would pass to her Heirs and 
Successors in trust for public purposes. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—MILLBANK 
PRISON. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If there is any intention to re- 
move Millbank Prison, and to erect a 
new Mint upon the site, or to appro- 
priate it as a public garden? 

Mr. Bradlaugh 
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Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: Itisintended 
to close Millbank as a convict prison 
when the new convict prison now build- 
ing at Wormwood Scrubbs, by convict 
labour, is finished ; but it will be some 
years before such transfer can be made. 
The Directors have not made any pro- 
posal, for the Secretary of State’s ap- 
proval, regarding the disposal of Mill- 
bank when no longer required as a con- 
vict prison. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—TURKEY—THE 
COLLECTIVE NOTE—NAVAL DEMON- 
STRATION IN THE ADRIATIC. 


Srr JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for India, If an Allied Naval 
Demonstration is to take place in the 
Adriatic ; and, if so, if he will state the 
names of the Powers whose forces will 
be assembled for that purpose, the num- 
ber of ships to be employed, the ar- 
rangements as to the command in chief, 
and the objects of the proposed demon- 
stration ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
My noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs stated yesterday in 
‘another place’? what has occurred in 
reference to the Montenegrin Frontier. 
In consequence of the failure of the 
Porte to carry into effect the agreement 
arrived at in April last, a Collective 
Note was presented by the Great Powers 
to the Porte, insisting either on the 
execution of that arrangement, or on the 
cession of the town and district of Dul- 
cigno to the Prince of Montenegro. To 
that Collective Note two replies have 
been returned by the Porte, the one 
verbal, the other in writing. It is a 
question of some doubt whether the 
effect of those two replies is identical ; 
and the joint answer of the Great 
Powers to it is now under consideration. 
The Powers have, however, decided to 
send a certain number of vessels to the 
port of Ragusa, which has been placed 
by the Austrian Government at their 
disposal, as being conveniently situated, 
and near to the sea coast which is pro- 
posed to be surrendered to Montenegro. 
In accordance with that decision, the 
Admiral of the Fleet has been ordered 
to proceed with the flag-ship and one 
other ironclad and a despatch boat to 
Ragusa; and similar orders have been 
given by the other five Great Powers to 
the officers commanding their Fleets. 
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As to the details of the arrangements, 
or the instructions which it is proposed 
to give to the Admiral, it is, as the 
House will see, in present circumstances, 
impossible for me to enter into any de- 
tailed explanation. My noble Friend 
added that Papers on the subject would 
be laid on the Table before the end of 
the Session. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: Would 
the noble Lord state what is the object 
of the proposed demonstration ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think I could scarcely answer that 
Question without going into further de- 
tails on the proposed action than I think 
it would be desirable to do. 


Savings Banks 


SOUTH AFRICA--THE TRANSVAAL 
BOER COMMITTEE. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether there is any copy 
at the Colonial Office of the letter which 
is stated by Messrs. Kenyon and 
Joubert, on page 46a of c. 2676, to 
have been addressed by the Transvaal 
Boer Committee to Mr. Gladstone a few 
weeks before May 10th, 1880; and, 
whether that letter, together with the 
reply, will be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The Colonial 
Office does not possess the first Paper 
referred to; but I shall be happy to 
give the second one. 


ARMY RETIREMENT—THE ROYAL 
WARRANT, 1878. 


Captain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If his attention 
has been called to the fact that, under 
the provisions of the Royal Warrant on 
Promotion, 1878, captains of twenty 
years’ service having reached forty 
years of age have to retire, while in 
many cases captains who are junior to 
them in their regiments, and who benefit 
by their retirements, are of greater age; 
and, whether he does not think it would 
be more just to enforce retirement on 
account of age alone, instead of age and 
service ? 

Mz. CHILDERS: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman asks me an abstract 
Question, whether age or length of ser- 
vice ought, in my opinion, to determine 
the time of compulsory retirement. If 
he will do me the favour to refer to the 
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system of retirement from the Navy 
which I established in 1870, he will see 
that I think age the better criterion. 
But I will not undertake to alter, after 
such short experience, the entire system 
of retirement from the Army where it 
depends on length of service. 


SAVINGS BANKS (No. 1) BILL. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he will state to 
the House, approximately, the amount 
of the annuity proposed to be created 
under the Savings Banks (No. 1) Bill, 
for the discharge of the deficiency of 
£3,565,000, assumed to exist in the 
funds of the Trustee Savings Banks, as 
shown in the Return, No. 200, of this 
Session; if he will also explain to the 
House the manner in which it is pro- 
posed to deal with the amount to be re- 
ceived by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, so as to extinguish the defi- 
ciency ; if he will state the present ac- 
tuarial value of the annuity, assuming 
the rate of interest to be 3} per cent ; 
whether it is proposed to deal with the 
Post Office Savings Bank Fund on the 
principles laid down in the Bill; and, 
whether any steps will be taken to pro- 
vide for the deficiency of £1,264,000, 
shown on the Friendly Societies Ac- 
count ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
My right hon. Friend asks his Question 
on the assumption that the amount of 
the deficiency to be provided for under 
the Savings Banks (No. 1) Bill is 
£3,565,000, which is the amount of de- 
ficiency which existed on November 20, 
1879, as shown by the Return, No. 200, 
of this Session. But the deficiency to 
be dealt with is that which will be as- 
certained to exist on the 20th of Novem- 
ber next, by valuation in accordance 
with the Bill, plus the deficiency of in- 
terest on the year ending on the same 
date. Probably, however, the capital 
amount will not vary very materially 
from the amount on the 20th of Novem- 
ber last; and, assuming that sum, the 
amount of the annuity, calculated at 3} 
per cent as directed in the Bill, which 
would be required to extinguish that 
amount in 28 years, may be stated at 
£80,000 perannum. The annuity to be 
added in respect of the deficiency of in- 
terest for the present year will probably 
require £1,600 or £1,700 a-year more. 
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We may probably, therefore, state the 
whole annuity to be created at about 
£82,000. The National Debt Commis- 
sioners will deal with this annuity by in- 
vesting it and placing it to the account. 
The accounts will be laid before Parlia- 
ment yearly, showing the progress of 
the fund. The present actuarial value of 
the annuity, assuming the rate of in- 
terest to be 3} per cent, may be stated 
at about £1,500,000. This calculation 
may create misapprehension; and I 
would, therefore, point out that the 
Government propose to set aside such a 
sum yearly as, invested at 3} per cent, 
will produce in 28 years the amount de- 
ficient. The operation will not be com- 
plete, and the deficiency will not have 
been made good, until the close of the 
period for which the annuity is granted. 
The Government have not analyzed the 
state of the Post Office Savings Bank 
Fund upon the principle laid down in 
the Savings Bank Bill. If, in doing so, 
they find that satisfactory provision has 
not been made to prevent the occurrence 
of deficiency, they will take steps to 
make such provision. No steps are be- 
ing taken at present to extinguish the 
deficiency shown on the Friendly Socie- 
ties Account; but the Prime Minister 
alluded to itas a matter to be dealt with 
hereafter. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
any further information has been re- 
ceived as to the advance of General 
Roberts ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I received several telegrams after the 
one I read yesterday, but they are all 
published in the newspapers. I have 
received no intelligence this morning. 


INDIA—CIRCULATION OF TURKISH 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I desire 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign A ffairsa Question of which I have 
not hitherto given public Notice, but of 
which I have given private Notice— 
namely, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a letter of Musurus Bey, in 
the morning papers, asserting that the 
statement that the Ottoman Porte was 
endeavouring to incite the religious feel- 
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ing of the Mussulman population in In- 
dia against the British Power is totally 
devoid of foundation ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: My at- 
tention has been called ‘to the letter in 
question, and I have little doubt that 
that letter was written by Musurus Bey, 
the Turkish Chargé d’Affaires, under 
orders from Constantinople, without im- 
mediate reference to, and probably with- 
out knowledge of, the statements which 
have been made in this House. I can 
only say I have nothing to add to what I 
have previously stated. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON — NEW- 
FOUNDLAND — THE FORTUNE BAY 
DISPUTE. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Whether he would, before the 
Recess, lay on the Table the Papers re- 
lating to the Fortune Bay dispute ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKY, in reply, 
said, that the Correspondence up to the 
present date on this matter would be laid 
on the Table as a matter of form, so as 
to enable the remainder of the Corre- 
spondence, if furnished during the vaca- 
tion, to be presented before Parliament 
met again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—REFRESH- 
MENTS FOR STRANGERS. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he could state what arrangements he 
proposed to make for providing a re- 
freshment bar for strangers, so that the 
present bar could be used exclusively by 
Members? 

Mr. ADAM apologised for his absence 
from the House on the previous day, 
and said he quite admitted the inconve- 
nience of the limited accommodation of 
the present bar. The matter should 
receive his careful consideration, and he 
thought he could devise some remedy 
which would prove satisfactory for next 
Session. 


PRIVILEGE—THE SHERIFFS OF 
LONDON AND YORK. 

Mr. FIRTH presented a Petition 
signed by the Lord Mayor and the former 
Lord Mayors and Sheriffs and Aldermen 
of the Oity of York against trading by 
Crown servants, and in doing so, asked 
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Whether the Corporation of York could 
not have been allowed the same privi- 
lege of presenting it at the Bar of the 
House as was now enjoyed by the 
younger Oorporation of the City of 
London ? 

Mr. BRIGGS: Before you answer 
that Question, Sir, I wish to ask whether 
the members of any other Corporation 
besides that of the City of London have 
the privilege of using, for social purpo- 
ses, the dining-rooms of the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. CALLAN should also like to ask 
—( Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Chel- 
sea, I have to say that the Corporation 
of London and the Corporation of Dub- 
lin have the privilege of presenting Pe- 
titions at the Bar of this House, but that 
this privilege is limited to those two 
Corporations. 


REFUSAL TO CONVEY A DISTRESSED 
BRITISH SUBJECT FROM CALLAO TO 
THE PORT OF CHIMBOTE. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether he 
has received information of the refusal, 
in June last, of Captain D’Arey, of 
H.M.S. ‘‘Shannon,” to convey Mrs. 
Pennington, a distressed British sub- 
ject, from Callao to the Port of Chim- 
bote at the time of the threatened bom- 
bardment of the former place; whether 
it is true that Captain Medleycott, of the 
‘‘ Turquoise,’’ also declined to receive on 
board a number of distressed British 
subjects who wished to be conveyed to a 
place of safety; whether he is aware 
that, at the same time, passages were 
givenin both ships to several foreigners ; 
and, whether he is able to explain why 
these ladies and gentlemen should have 
been taken on board British vessels of 
war, while the applications which H.M. 
Consul at Callao, made on behalf of Bri- 
tish subjects, including several women 
and children, were refused ? 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, said, 
no information had been received at the 
Admiralty on the matter; but a few 
days ago a representation was forwarded 
from the Foreign Office to the British 
Consul at Callao, directing attention to 
the subject, and requesting him to ask 
for an explanation from the command- 
ing officer of the Shannon. 
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Duty— Tramways. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY— 
TRAMWAYS. 


Mr. WHITWORTH called the atten- 
tion of Mr. Attorney General to the dis- 
crepancy between the two following 
descriptions of a Railway, given on the 
the part of the Board of Inland Reve- 
nue:—1. By Mr. Melvile, Solicitor of 
Inland Revenue, in his evidence before 
the Railway Passenger Duty Commit- 
tee, 1876 :— 

‘* A Railway means in this Act of Parliament 
(2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 120), and in all subsequent 
legislation, a proprietary Railway. It does not 
mean a Railroad laid along an ordinary high- 
way; for instance, it does not include Tram- 
ways, as we know them now oo .81 we ee 
would seem by what I explained to the Com- 
mittee before that the term Railroad embraces 
a Tramway just as well as what we commonly 
calla Railway, but it really only embraces a 
proprietary Railway. Now I come to 
Section 50, which says ‘The proprietor or com- 
pany of proprietors of every Railway in Great 
Britain,’ that led me to say, therefore, that the 
word Railway means a proprietary Railway ; 
you could not apply that to a Tramway made 
upon a high road on oe Lae 
2. Through the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, inthis House, on the 23rd August, 
1880 :— 

‘*Railway Passenger Duty is not levied on 
Tramways under the circumstances alluded to 
by my hon. friend (when they belong to Muni- 
cipal Corporations), because the Board of In- 
land Revenue are advised that, not only on the 
particular ground stated (the limitation of the 
proprietorship of the Tramway Company to the 
rails), but as a general question of law, Tram- 
way Companies are not liable to the Duty ;” 
and he asked Mr. Attorney General, If 
he will state what is the peculiarity in a 
Tramway, besides the separation of the 
property in the road from the property 
in the rails, which deprives it of the 
character of a Railway and exempts it 
from Railway Passenger Duty ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he be- 
lieved that the view taken by the Board 
of Inland Revenue in charging the duty 
on railway passengers was that the 
Company so charged were the owners 
of the railway. That being so, it was 
necessary that there should be an actual 
ownership of the railway, in order to 
bring it within the seope of the Act. 
The Board were advised that in the case 
of tramways there was no such actual 
ownership, since the place where the 
rails were laid was the street or high- 
way, and so the passengers conveyed 
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Navy— 
upon such tramways did not come within 


the operation of the Act. He might 
add that the Prime Minister had already 
promised the Railway Passenger Duty 
Abolition Committee that the present 
state of the law should be considered 
by the Government, and that the Board 
of Inland Revenue had already been 
ordered to do so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—20-or— 
SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [30th August] reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolutions be read a 
second time.”’ 


NAVY—IRONCLAD SHIPS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN HAY, in rising to call 
attention to the state of the ironclad 
ships of the Navy, said, that our Navy 
was not in a sufficient state of prepara- 
tion, and not in the position in which the 
Navy of the first maritime Power in the 
world ought to be. He had in the last 
Parliament endeavoured to persuade the 
House and his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) that the present condition 
of the Navy was not in accordance with 
our position, and had his right hon. 
Friend remained in power he had hoped 
to have been able to convince him of the 
fact. The subject of a Naval Demon- 
stration had been before the country, and 
the House ought to know the number 
and condition of our Ironclad Fleet. 
Had we a Fleet large enough for the pro- 
tection of our trade and commerce ? The 
question was opportune, as the Secretary 
to the Admiralty had recently been pre- 
sent at the great féte at Cherbourg, when 
he had made an excellent speech and 
had admirably represented this country. 
He hoped that the number of our ironclad 
ships would be increased, he would not 
say so as absolutely to secure our naval 
supremacy, but, at all events, to ensure 
our safety. He had hoped that there 
would have been greater progress made 
in building ships. It was said that we 
were not likely to go to war; and, there- 
fore, might reduce our expenditure. 
But if we carried that argument out we 
should have no Fleet at all. If we were 
bound to afford any protection at all to 
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our commerce weought to do it efficiently. 
There were five great lines of communi- 
cation which had to be protected, and 
which must be protected, not only against 
ironclads, but against privateers and 
smaller cruisers. One was to the East, 
through the Mediterranean, which 
carried £150,000,000 worth of goods in 
the year. The second was through the 
Atlantic, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and into the Pacific, representing a com- 
merce of £62,000,000 annually. Athird 
was to the West Indies and Panama, 
witha commerce of £20,000,000; a fourth 
to Canada and North America generally, 
representing £110,000,000 ; and, lastly, 
to the Baltic and Northern Europe, 
withatradeof£80,000,000 a-year. Thus, 
there was a total of some £422,000,000 
a-year of our commerce which had to be 
protected on these various lines of com- 
munication. The cost of our Navy re- 
presented an insurance to that commerce. 
He thought £10,000,000 a-year was not 
a heavy price for such an insurance, and 
he was going to ask the Government 
slightly to increase that insurance pre- 
mium. Nominally, we had 62 ironclads, 
but of those only 30 were efficient, and 
we had only four in the Mediterranean. 
In 1870, according to the statement of 
the present Secretary of State for War, 
who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
we had 40 ironclads actually ready, and 
eight nearly ready. That was a con- 
siderable number for those days. But 
now other Powers had ccasiderable 
numbers of ironclads. The number of 
ironclads in the Navy List was 71; that 
was more than double the number of 
actually efficient ships. Russia had nine 
first and second class, and 20 third-class 
ships. Sweden had 14 ships; Denmark, 
six; Germany, seven first and second, 
and 10 third class; Holland had two 
first and second class, and 22 third class. 
Of the Mediterranean Powers, France 
had 22 first and second class and 37 third 
class; Spain five first and second class, 
and three third class ; Italy, six first and 
second, and nine third class—Italy had 
four ironclads superior to almost any 
that we had; Austria had five first and 
second class, and seven third class; 
Turkey, six first and second class and 
15 third class. | Besides European 
Powers, China, Japan, and the South 
American States had ironclad fleets. He 
thought, in those circumstances, we ought 
to have more than 80 efficient ironclads, 
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We had, besides, a number of wooden 
ships, which were rotten and not worth 
repairing. We had six home harbour 
defence ships; seven ships repairing and 
eight building. There were 41 ships in 
all to be deducted from the list of sea- 
going ships, so that there remained only 
30 of these ships. In the Channel there 
were four—the Achilles, the Agincourt, 
the Minotuur, and the Northumberland ; 
in the Mediterranean there were six— 
the Monarch, the Rupert, the Téméraire, the 
Thunderer, the Alexandra, and the Invin- 
cible ; in Chinese waters there were two 
—the Jron Duke and the Wivern ; in the 
Pacific were the Shannon, and the Zri- 
umph; and in North American waters 
one—the Northampton. In the ironclad 
sea-going Reserve were the Audacious, 
the Belleisle, the Black Prince, the Devas- 
tation, the Dreadnought, the Glatton, the 
Hector, the Hercules, the Lord Warden, 
the Nelson, the Orion, the Penelope, the 
Superb, the Valiant, and the Warrior— 
15 in all. The ironclads that were being 
repaired were the Bellerophon, the De- 
Jence, the Hotspur, the Swiftsure, the 
Repulse, and the Sultan. There were 
eight being built—the Agamemnon, the 
Ajax, the Collingwood, the Colossus, the 
Conqueror, the Majestic, the Polyphemus, 
and the Jnflexible. The ironclads in re- 
serve for harbour defence were the 
Cyclops, the Gorgon, the Hecate, the 
Hydra, the Prince Albert, and the Water- 
witch. Then there were the Scorpion, 
the Viper, and the Vizen at Bermuda; 
the Abyssinia and the Magdala at Bom- 
bay; and the Cerberus at Melbourne. 
He believed he had now stated the 
names of all the ships that could, by any 
conceivable arrangement, be got ready 
for use. The 14 ships to which he had 
already referred were quite useless. If 
it was granted that a Navy was necessary, 
we ought to have a sufficient number of 
ships to protect our commerce in case of 
war. At the present time, if a demon- 
stration should turn into a war with a 
Power able to attack the lines of com- 
munication by which our trade was 
carried on, we did not possess sufficient 
ships to protect those lines. What he 
wished to urge upon the country was 
that, there being a necessity for 62 iron- 
clads, 30 or 40 were insufficient. He 
believed that the Navy required an 
addition of, at least, 17 ironclads. This 
number of vessels could be built in two 
years, if the House should vote the 
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necessary money, and the cost would not 
raise the Navy Estimates to the amount 
which was reached by the Army Esti- 
mates under normal conditions. The 
cost would amount to about £2,000,000 
a-year for two years, and there would 
be no difficulty in building the ships, 
for at Liverpool, Newcastle, Belfast, and 
Hull there existed means which rendered 
it possible to built the whole of these 17 
vessels at once. He trusted he had 
shown that 62 ships were necessary, and 
that, admitting that the repaired ships 
and the ships that were building were 
ready, 17 vessels would still be wanting 
to bring our Fleet up to the number re- 
cognized as absolutely necessary for the 
efficient service of the country. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 
although the House always listened with 
respect and interest to any observations 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
on the subject of the Navy, it would 
probably be of opinion that he had not 
chosen a good opportunity for the speech 
which he had just delivered. The proper 
oceasion for such a statement, calling at- 
tention to the alleged deficiencies of our 
Fleet, and to the necessity of largely- 
increased expenditure was when the 
Naval Estimates were before the House, 
and before the programme of shipbuild- 
ing was agreed to. It was hardly 
necessary for him to remind the House 
that those Votes had been passed with 
the general approval of the House some 
weeks ago, and it would be impossible 
now for the Government to propose any 
change in them. He was perfectly aware 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was not a Member of this Parlia- 
ment when the Navy Estimates were 
under discussion; and, consequently, 
they were unable to have the benefit of 
his advice in the discussions that took 
place ; but he was in the previous Par- 
liament, when the Estimates were brought 
in and explained by the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and then had the op- 

ortunity of explaining his views to the 

ouse. If he remembered rightly, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman se- 
conded the Motion of Captain Bedford 
Pim, and then stated in full his views on 
the question, and called upon the House 
to put on record his views that the state 
of the Navy was unsatisfactory. The 
House, however, were so little impressed 
with the arguments of Captain Pim and 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
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that’ Captain Pim was unwilling to 
divide the House, and the result was 
that the Motion on that occasion was 
withdrawn. On that occasion, the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty was able 
to show, conclusively, that the policy then 
recommended by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, of building a large 
number of ironclads was not a wise one. 
If he recollected rightly, on that occa- 
sion, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man recommended not the building of 
17, but 30 ironclads, at a cost of no less 
than £15,000,000. In the interval that 
had elapsed he had become more mode- 
rate, and he now recommended the 
building of 17 ironclads. [Sir Joun 
Hay: At once.] At any rate, they 
could not be built underthree years. If 
the right hon. and gallant Member had 
waited until next Session his demands 
would probably have become even more 
reasonable than they now were. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late First Lord 
had no difficulty in showing, on the occa- 
sion referred to, the impolicy of any such 
ambitious programme of shipbuilding as 
that recommended by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. He observed that, 
in the continued advance of the science 
of shipbuilding, nothing could be more 
unwise than to rush headlong into the 
building of a large number; that if 20 
years ago we had pursued this policy we 
should now be encumbered with a num- 
ber of vessels which would already be 
obsolete, and that the same might be 
the case in the future. With what the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty then 
stated, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) entirely con- 
curred. He would venture to point out 
to the right hon. and gallant Member, 
that it was less than 20 years since the 
first ironclad in the British Navy was 
completed—the Warrior was built in the 
year 1861; and he well recollected that 
there were many eminent authorities 
who thought we had then arrived at 
what was the most perfect type of war 
vessel, which, in no circumstances, could 
be improved upon. They recommended, 
in fact, that we should build 40 War- 
riors. He need hardly remind the House 
that the Warrior and her sister vessel 
the Black Prince had long ago been con- 
sidered as obsolete and unfit to take 
their place in line-of-battle ships, though 
probably useful for other purposes; and 
if we had committed the folly of build- 
ing 40 such vessels 20 years ago, we 
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should for the same reasons have twice, 
during the interval, replaced them by an 
equal number of more modern vessels. 
There was no greater reason for suppos- 
ing that we had ‘arrived at the perfec- 
tion of an ironclad now in our latest 
types. On the contrary, he ventured to 
say that there never was greater uncer- 
tainty than at the present moment as to 
the future of shipbuilding, or greater 
difficulty as to what ships to lay down. 
The race between guns and armour had 
continued, and two further competing 
elements had been added—namely, tor- 
pedoes and speed; and it was by no 
means certain that we might not soon 
have to discard armour-plates of extreme 
thickness in favour of greater speed and 
torpedoes. He said, then, that nothing 
could be more unwise than to adopt the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
and gallant Member, and to rush at 
this moment into a great scheme of 
shipbuilding. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Member had stated that of 71 
ironclads on the list only 32 were effi- 
cient. He entirely disputed his figures. 
There were at this moment 26 ironclads 
actually in commission, and in the First 
Reserve there were a larger number of 
vessels than at any former period that 
he could recollect. We had, at this 
moment, in the First Reserve, seven ves- 
sels of the best class actually ready. We 
had four other vessels which were re- 
pairing ; three of which—the Repulse, 
the Sultan, and the Swiftsure—would be 
complete next month; whilst the fourth 
—the Inflexible—was expected to be 
finished by the end of the year. We had 
altogether 12 such ships to be added to 
the 26 in commission, making a total of 
38. There were, besides, three vessels 
of the Cerberus type, and six small 
ironclads at Bermuda, which, were 
of some value, and six building in the 
Dockyards, two of which—the <Ajaz, 
the Agamemnon, would be complete by 
the end of next year. The same great 
advance in the science of shipbuilding 
made it more difficult than ever to mea- 
sure the comparative strength of dif- 
ferent Navies. We had to take into 
account not merely the numbers of 
vessels, but the strength and force 
of individual members. The right hon. 
and gallant Member, by adding up the 
ironclads of all kinds of different coun- 
tries, had. made a formidable list as 
compared with our own ;. but the force 
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of this would be greatly diminished by 
considering the types of vessels. Again, 
we were not to suppose that, under any 
conceivable circumstances, the Fleets of 
all other countries would be found ranged 
against us, or that Russia was to com- 
bine with Turkey, and France with Ger- 
many, or the United States with all 
Europe. The true question was, whe- 
ther the Navy of England, taken as a 
whole, was equal to meet such a combi- 
nation as might reasonably be expected 
against it. He believed that, looked at 
in this way, there could be no doubt that 
our Navy maintained the same degree 
of superiority as it had in modern times. 
He might mention that there was very 
little activity in the building of iron- 
clads at the present time in any other 
country in Europe than one—namely, 
France. In (Germany there was little 
doing ; in Russia still less. The right 
hon. and gallant Member had made 
minute comparison with the French 
Navy. He himself frequently depre- 
cated the discussion in that House in de- 
tail of the comparative strength of the 
English and French Navies. He be- 
lieved such discussions did not tend to 
improve the relations of the two coun- 
tries, and rather tended to promote that 
rivalry in shipbuilding which it would 
be better to allay. The right hon. and 
gallant Member had stated that the 
French Government had been more ac- 
tive in shipbuilding during the last 10 
years than we had. That was certainly 
not true of the first five years of the de- 
cade. In the years immediately follow- 
ing upon the German War there was 
very little done in the French Dock- 
yards; money was stinted in every way, 
and there were constant complaints in 
the Assembly by the Minister that the 
Navy was perishing away. It was only 
within the last four years that there 
had been greater aetivity in the French 
Dockyards. At all events, the last Go- 
vernment must have been fully aware of 
this when they proposed the Estimates 
for the present year, which provided for 
the building of a smaller tonnage of 
ironclads than in any of the last 10 
years—namely, 7,200 tons. He had 
himself expressed the opinion that that 
did not represent what should be the 
normal average amount of iron ship- 
building sufficient to maintain our iron- 
clads; and he had also expressed his 
opinion that the delay in completing the 
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ironclads actually in hand was not wise. 
In the changes they proposed in the 
Estimates of their Predecessors they had 
this in view; and they had promised to 
hasten on the completion of two of the 
most important vessels now building, 
and to advance their completion by more 
than a year. Their policy then was not 
to rush into any ill-advised scheme of 
re-construction, such as proposed by the 
right hon. and gallant Member; but to 
build steadily and regularly such an 
amount of tonnage as, on the average 
of years, appeared to be necessary to 
maintain the strength of the Navy; and, 
above all, having laid down a vessel, to 
complete it within a reasonable time, so 
as to test and realize its value, and not 
to run the risk of its becoming obsolete 
before it was completed. That was the 
policy developed in the Navy Estimates 
of the present year; and if the present 
Board of Admiralty were allowed to 
present the Estimates for next year, 
he hoped the House would then see that 
the same policy had been pursued. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was glad 
to find the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty was able to renew the 
assurance which he gave the House not 
very long ago, to the effect that the pre- 
sent Reserve of ironclads was superior 
to anything which had existed within 
his knowledge for a great many years. 
He thought that ought to be a satisfac- 
tory statement for the House and the 
country, and one which would re-assure 
his right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
John Hay). The difficulty which he 
had felt for some years was the difficulty 
referred to by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty—namely, what description of 
ship should be built which would be the 
most powerful, and, on the whole, the 
most useful for the Service. It was 
necessary to come to a decision ; and that 
decision was come to according to their 
knowledgeatthetime. Asfar asironclads 
were concerned, they had, practically, 
no knowledge whatever. They were deal- 
ing purely with theoretical knowledge. 
They had no experience at all that would 
enable them to design aship which they 
knew would be the best in all circum- 
stances. He, therefore, for his own part, 
could not urge the Board of Admiralty 
to pursue any different course from that 
stated by the hon.Gentleman. He agreed 
entirely in the policy of finishing ships 
as quickly as possible after the design 
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had been finished. There was, no doubt, 
nothing more dangerous than keeping a 
ship on the stocks for along time; be- 
cause its armament, and possibly its 
armour, might change in the course of 
the three or four or five years during 
which it was building. Another im- 

rtant consideration was to have a 
ae which, for the time being, was 
capable of discharging the duties which 
devolved upon this country, of protecting 
its trade and commerce in different parts 
of the world. His right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had spoken of the necessity 
of having 62 ironclads; but, for the pur- 
poses just mentioned, as many as 300 or 
400 vessels were necessary, including 
fast cruisers and small vessels. For his 
part, he attached very great importance 
to the provision of a sufficient supply of 
fast cruisers. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, they were called upon to protect 
the lives and liberties of others than 
their own countrymen on the West Coast 
of Africa, on the East Coast of Africa, 
in the South Sea, and in other parts 
of the world, and it was necessary for 
them to have ships to enable them to 
discharge the duties which fell upon 
them. They had to consider what 
were the duties which the Navy of this 
country required, and what was the 
strength of that Navy. It wasour plain 
duty to provide what strength it re- 
quired, No doubt, they were falling a 
little behind, as compared with other 
countries ; but, looking at the fact that 
they had now a larger Reserve of iron- 
clads than they had ever had before, the 
position was one with which the country 
could not be altogether dissatisfied. At 
the same time, he strongly deprecated 
comparisons between the Navies of 
France, Russia, and Germany with our 
own country; and on that point, there- 
fore, he cordially concurred with the 
views of the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Cartan PRICE said, the proposal of 
his right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
John Hay) that the Navy should be re- 
inforced by several ironclads, had been 
met by the objection, from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, and the late First Lord, 
that the Board had not decided upon the 
proper type of ironclad. That was a 
most dangerous argument ; for its logical 
conclusion was that, as they had not yet 
arrived at the type of a line-of-battle 
ship, they ought to build none at all. 
They could never arrive at finality in a 
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matter of this kind, Comparison be- 
tween this and foreign countries, had 
been deprecated; but, as a matter of 
fact, such a comparison would be made 
outside the House. He believed the 
Admiralty said to their Naval Advisers 
—‘ Now, look here; we can only give 
you so much money for shipbuilding, 
and you must do the best you can with 
it; andif hon. Membersdraw comparisons 
between our Navy and the Navies of 
other Powers, we will take care of that, 
and quash the matter at once.” That was 
the secret of the deprecating remarks 
made by the Secretary to the Navy, 
and his right hon. Friend. Sir Spencer 
Robinson, however, when untrammelled 
by Office, had stated that the Navy of 
this country was not in a satisfactory 
condition as compared with the Navies 
of other Powers; and, although the Ad- 
miralty had repudiated his views, he 
believed their responsible Naval Advisers 
entertained the same opinion as that 
officer. Intimately connected with the 
efficiency of the Navy was the question of 
its armament. He wished to know from 
the Government, whether they would give 
an impartial consideration to the question 
of the best ordnance for our ships of war, 
and institute an independent inquiry into 
the whole subject? He had asked that 
question before, and he now asked it 
again. Our entire system in regard to 
ordnance rested in the hands of a body 
of inventors. Oall them what they would, 
they were nothing morenorless than that. 
Those gentlemen were as good men as 
they could possibly put in their places ; 
and, no doubt, they had done their duty 
tothe country efficiently ; but, for all that, 
they must necessarily be a prejudiced 
body; and what he wanted to know— 
now that the late and the present Go- 
vernments acknowledged that the system 
of providing guns for the Navy was not 
altogether satisfactory — was, whether 
the Government intended to investigate 
the matter by a thoroughly independent 
and impartial Committee? If they were 
to have an inquiry into the subject, the 
naval element ought to be fairly and 
fully represented in the Committee. The 
Ordnance Committees generally were 
largely composed of military men; and 
although naval men knew more of the 
practical use- of their guns, they were 
either unrepresented, or only repre- 
sented to a small extent on the Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. T.BRASSEY, in reference to what 
had fallen from the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman about guns, said, that 
it might be of interest to the House to 
learn that the Government had ordered 
a number of 6-inch guns for the Navy. 

Genera Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether the cost would be thrown 
on the Army or the Navy Department? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY replied, that the 
guns would be paid for in the ordinary 
way. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PENSIONS AND COMPASSIONATE AL- 
LOWANCES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN called attention to the 
system of granting pensions and com- 
passionate allowances in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, complaining of the favour 
shown to superior officials, and of the in- 
justice done to constables and sub-con- 
stables. He found that Sir John Wood, 
the Inspector General of the Constabu- 
lary, was in receipt of a pension of more 
than £1,000 a-year, although he had 
served only a short time in the Consta- 
bulary, and although, substantially, he 
was forced to retire in consequence of 
certain disclosures. In the summer of 
1878, Dr. Le Olere, the late Surgeon 
General of the Constabulary, was called 
to London by the then authorities of the 
Treasury, and received instruction, as 
he stated in his (Mr. Oallan’s) pre- 
sence, that he was not, unless under 
most exceptional circumstances, to allow 
any constable to remain 30 years in the 
service. Now, an Irish constable was 
entitled to a pension after 30 years’ ser- 
vice; and he (Mr. Callan) was glad that 
the noble Lord now representing the 
Treasury was no party to the attempt to 
deprive the Irish constable of his well- 
earned pension. The most remarkable 
ease in connection with the subject was 
that of the late Constable Anderson, of 
Dungarvan, an inquest on whose body 
was held at Dublin. Fortunately there 
was no sectarian or party feeling in this 
case, Constable Anderson being what 
was called ‘‘a true blue Presbyterian,” 
while he (Mr. Callan) and others who 
had taken up the case were Ultramon- 
tane Roman Catholics, simply wishing 
to save the constables and sub-constables 
from injustice. Constable Anderson 
being ill, was forced into hospital at 
Dublin, and died. A medical man gave 
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evidence at the inquest that had he been 
left at home he would have lived; and 
the jury in their verdict said—‘* We 
condemn the system under which he was 
removed.” The constable had seen 30 
years’ service in the Force, and was, 
therefore, entitled to a pension upon 
which he could have, in part at least, 
maintained himself, his wife, and six 
children. His sub-Inspector had re- 
ported of him that— 

“He was well conducted, truthful, and in- 

telligent—a man in whom the magistrates of 
the district placed implicit confidence.” 
This man, so highly praised, and entitled 
to a pension by which his wife and 
family would have been benefited, was 
killed, by being forced to go to Dublin, 
under a system which a Coroner’s Jury 
condemned, and yet not one penny of 
compensation allowance had been given 
to his widow and family. Representa- 
tions respecting the case of the widow 
and family were made by the County 
Inspector, the sub-Inspector, and the 
magistrates of the district; but the au- 
thorities refused to make any allowance 
beyond what they would have been com- 
pelled to grant under any circumstances. 
Why did they do so? Because the case 
was one which had brought the malad- 
ministration of the Irish Constabulary 
prominently before the public. He (Mr. 
Callan) had not voted against the Con- 
stabulary Vote. He regarded the Con- 
stabulary as a body whose discipline 
and good conduct reflected credit, not 
only on themselves, but on their coun- 
try; and he was anxious that their 
grievances should be dealt with, and 
that the Government should look, not 
merely to the Report of the Inspector 
General, but to the constables and sub- 
constables themselves. He did not wish 
to raise a debate; but simply to ask 
the Chief Secretary to inquire for him- 
self. If he would promise to do so he(Mr. 
Callan) would furnish him with memo- 
randa of the grievances of the Force 
generally, and of the widow and family 
of Constable Anderson in particular. 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER could only 
say that if the hon. Member would 
supply the memoranda, as he promised, 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) would carefully 
examine the subject. With regard to 
the case of the poor man specially men- 
tioned by the hon. Member, he found 
that the power of the Government re- 
specting allowances to widows had been 
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put into operation only four times, and 
that the widows and children were those 
of men killed while on duty. At the 
same time, he distinctly promised to look 
into the case of the widow and family of 
Constable Anderson. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr.COURTNEY: IhavegivenNotice 
of a Motion relative to the salary of the 
High Commissioner of South East Africa 
(Sir George Colley); but I believe it 
will be more convenient to the House if 
this discussion is raised so as to cover the 
affairs of South Africa generally. My 
own remarks will be directed entirely to 
the policy of the retention of the Trans- 
vaal. I regret exceedingly that I could 
not bring the question forward earlier. 

It. seemed, when Parliament met in 
February last, that the question of the 
retention of the Transvaal might be re- 
garded as an open question. It was 
approached by the Leaders of the Op- 
position with open minds, and there 
seemed every prospect of discussing it 
with perfect freedom from any disposi- 
tion to prejudge the decision. My noble 
Friend the then Leader of the Opposi- 
tion made these remarks in the course 
of the debate upon the Address in Answer 
to the Speech from the Throne in rela- 
tion to the condition of the Transvaal— 


“Undoubtedly ”’—he said—‘‘ the chief diffi. 
culty in South Africa is the condition of the 
Transvaal, to which no reference has been made 
in Her Majesty’s Speech . . . . I am not going 
to state at this time my opinion as to the policy 
which ought to be pursued there. I will only 
say that it is perfectly clear now that the 
annexation of the Transvaal was a measure 
adopted by the Government and sanctioned by 
the House under wrong impressions and under 
incorrect information. We wereinformed that 
a large majority of the European settlers and 
inhabitants of the Transvaal were in favour of 
that annexation. It is now proved conclusively 
that a large majority, at all events, of the Boers 
are bitterly against it. Weare now told that 
the annexation was rendered necessary because 
we could not permit the foreign policy of the 
Government of the Transvaal in their dealings 
with the Natives; but we have been ourselves 
compelled to adopt almost precisely the same 
line of policy which was adopted by the Boers ; 
and, under these two circumstances, I say it ought 
not to be considered a settled question simply 
from the fact that the annexation had taken 
place. If it had been necessary for the peace of 
the community of South Africa that the Trans- 
vaal should devolve upon us, by all means let 
that be proved; but if, on the other hand, we 
find it would be more honourable to restore 
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the Government, I say that no false sense of 
our dignity being involved in the question 
ought to stand in the way. Our true dignity 
would be best consulted by acknowledging that 
we have made a mistake, if, indeed, it is found 
that a mistake has been made.”—[3 Hansard, 
ecl. 92.] 

It is clear, then, from this that the 
noble Lord considered the retention of 
the Transvaal as an open question, to be 
discussed as if for the first time; and it 
is a great disadvantage that I cannot 
bring it forward now under those condi- 
tions which appeared to be so favourable 
then. 

As soon as Her Majesty’s present 
Government entered into Office, acting 
upon the possession of what information 
I do not know, they came to a decision 
which they telegraphed to Pretoria and 
other parts of South Africa, and this, 
which was an open question, became a 
matter almost beyond the possibility of 
revocation. I feel my difficulty in view 
of this decision. I am not bringing any 
charge of inconsistency against the Go- 
vernment. I am simply placing this 
before the House, as, in the considera- 
tion of my case, I cannot but remember 
that the policy instituted by the late Go- 
vernment has been approved of, and 
continued by, the present Government ; 
and hon. Members must feel how strong 
is my conviction of the impolicy of the 
retention of the Transvaal, when, in 
spite of these difficulties, I urge that it 
would be more wise, more dignified, 
more honourable, to renounce the au- 
thority we have assumed. I will not 
now go into the details of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. We all admit 
it was a mistake, this annexation. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Then, if it was not a 
mistake, it must be branded by a stronger 
name. The hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) has expressed his 
dissent; but I will wait for his reasons 
before I reply to his peculiar opinion. 

Not only here has it been acknow- 
ledged as a mistake, but also at the Cape 
and Natal there is the same -conviction. 
This is the opinion even of those who 
were foremost in applauding the act 
when it was done, and, indeed, of the men 
who were vehement in urging that step 
before it was taken. There has been a 
revulsion of feeling in South Africa itself. 
I shall not, I say, trouble the House 
at length with the circumstances under 
which the occupation occurred; but 
there are two points in connection with 
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it which have been recently brought to 
light to which I should like to refer. I 
remember, when this matter first came 
on for diseussion, that a Member of great 
experience—he had sat in this House, 
I think, for 40 years—came to me more 
than once, and, in a grim spirit of hu- 
mour, asked what had been given to 
President Burgers that he should be- 
come an advocate of annexation? Iwas 
then obliged to reply that I knew of no 
special motive influencing his conduct ; 
but since that time it has been explained. 
It has come out, in the accounts, that 
President Burgers is to be the recipent 
of £500 a-year for the rest of his life, 
dating from the time of the annexation. 
This is known now, and was not known 
a few monthssince. Another important 
fact is this. It has been stated that at 
the time of the annexation the Boers of 
Pretoria were under the influence of 
great excitement, induced by the threat 
given by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, that 
if they did not consent to be annexed 
the Zulus would be turned upon them. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone has denied 
that he used such a threat, and he has 
shown how he could not have done so; 
and I am led to suppose that, so far as 
the intention goes, he did not threaten 
the Boers witha Zulu invasion. But he 
has confessed that what he did say was, 
that the Zulus were massed on their 
borders, and that he had great difficulty 
in restraining them. Now, the differ- 
ence between a threat and a warning 
is often extremely slight—often the 
same words may serve for one or the 
other, if expressed in a different tone. 
I have heard recently in this House an 
announcement that, if Business is de- 
layed, there must be a Saturday Sitting, 
and it was interpreted by many as a 
threat when it was meant as a warning. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone then gave 
this warning, and he expressed it in the 
Dutch language to a certain number of 
Boers, possibly not best qualified to ap- 
preciate nice distinctions. In their minds 
it was received as a threat, not as a warn- 
ing. This explains the apparent concur- 
rence of the Boers at the time which has 
always been difficult to understand, as 
it has been shown that a vast majority 
of the Boers immediately afterwards re- 
fused to accept the assumption of au- 
thority on the part of England. 

There is another view of the case 
which I desire to draw attention to. I 
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have always thought that if at the time 
Icould make those who heard me realize 
the character and extent of the Trans- 
vaal they would have been able to see 
the imprudence of annexing it. I feel 
now that if I could give anything like a 
notion of what the Transvaal is, even in 
its normal state, and not as it now is, 
disturbed by English occupation, the 
House would see the wisdom of renounc- 
ing the sovereignty of the territory. 
The Transvaal, as everyone knows, 
covers a very large extent of territory. 
A Dutch family occupying a farm will 
be miles away from their next neigh- 
bour. Scattered all over this wide extent 
of territory are some 30,000 or 40,000 
people altogether; and if one could 
imagine these Islands forming the United 
Kingdom, inhabited by a population of 
that number, he would perceive how 
far off from: each other the inhabi- 
tants would be, and would be able to 
gain some idea of the present condi- 
tion of the Transvaal. He would see 
how feeble and weak the administra- 
tion must be; and he would, perhaps, 
come to understand something of what 
the Transvaal is, and the difficulties we 
must have to contend with in taking 
upon ourselves the sovereignty of the 
country, and the government of a popu- 
lation so small and widely scattered, and 
with a political life so rudimentary in 
character. In such circumstances, what 
must the political and social condition of 
a people be who, in regard to political 
associations, have been accustomed to 
act but feebly together, and, for the most 
part, have assumed the character of 
separate and distinct families, relying 
upon themselves alone for the supply of 
their own wants, the regulation of their 
own industrial pursuits, and the carry- 
ing on of their own peaceful farming 
operations? Thus you have to deal with 
a large area, thinly populated, and very 
far off from the condition, social or 
political, which renders them fit to re- 
ceive your administrative control. In 
effecting annexation, and in undertaking 
to apply our system of government to the 
Transvaal, we took upon ourselves an 
enormous and difficult undertaking, and 
loaded ourselves with responsibilities. It 
is clear that the country was not in a 
ripe condition for English administra- 
tion, even if the people themselves were 
willing to accept the English rule. The 
political, social, and judicial ideas of the 
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people of the country were not sufficiently 
advanced for our administration; and, 
therefore, on the mere ground of the 
insufficient settlement of the country, 
the policy we were adopting was most 
impolitic. I have enumerated some of 
the difficulties in the way of governing 
the territory, even if there did not exist 
that greatest of all difficulties, that the 
country is inhabited by a people who 
will not have your rule, and who utterly 
repel the suggestion that they should 
consent to give up their freedom and in- 
dependence for British sovereignty. The 
civilization of the territory is in too 
rudimentary a state; there has not yet 
been established an organized life in it ; 
and although moral ideas of great value 
may, and do, exist, each family consti- 
tutes a distinct centre from the rest ; and 
the country, therefore, cannot be in a 
condition to live under such a highly de- 
veloped government as that of England. 
Those facts constitute a strong d priori 
objection against Great Britain assuming 
the control of such a country. There 
remains the invincible repugnance of 
the Boers to foreign control. Of course, 
I shall be told by the responsible Repre- 
sentative of the Colonial Office that the 
Boers are toning down; that they are 
beginning to accept as inevitable that 
which they resisted as long as they be- 
lieved they had any chance of inde- 
pendence ; that they have no longer any 
hope of independence; and that, there- 
fore, they will resign themselves to the 
necessities of their position, and will fall 
in with the views of the Government. 
We. have heard statements of this 
character over and over again; but such 
statements have been falsified by indis- 
putable evidence as often as they have 
been made. When we first annexed the 
Transvaal, and our sovereignty was pro- 
claimed at Pretoria, we were told by 
Mr. Lowther that the Proclamation was 
received with submission, and even 
gladness, and that the whole transaction 
was one upon which the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal congratulated themselves. 
This notion, however, was very svon 
shown to be a delusion, for a deputation 
from the Transvaal came over to Eng- 
land to enlighten the people of this 
country and the Ministry of the day as 
to the true feelings of the people of 
the Transvaal in regard to the inde- 
pendence of the country. They came 
here without sufficient authority, and 
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they went back in order to obtain 
credentials as respresenting the people 
of the Transvaal. Finally, they re- 
appeared here with a Petition adverse 
to our rule, signed by some 6,600 
burghers out of a total population of 
8,000 burghers. At all events, it is clear 
that, as far as the feeling of the White 
inhabitants is concerned, you have 6,600 
of them refusing to consent to annexa- 
tion. That deputation was followed up 
by an assemblage in Pretoria in the 
spring of last year. A large number 
of men attended the camp, and great 
anxiety was felt as to the result. Sir 
Bartle Frere, who was at that time High 
Commissioner, went up from the Cape. 
He saw the people, argued with them, 
and came away flattering himself that 
their objections would break down, and 
that they would recognize our rule. But 
no sooner was such an opinion expressed, 
than it was dispelled by a further re- 
monstrance, even stronger than before; 
and, finally, in the winter of last year, 
there was another camp, in which no 
less than 6,300 armed Boers assembled 
together, and declared, in the most 
solemn way, once more that they would 
not consent to live peacefully under the 
sovereignty of England. That was a 
demonstration on their part so recently 
as December last. It is said that, inas- 
much as the present Government have 
accepted the necessity of the retention 
of the Transvaal themselves, the Boers, 
in thecourse of time, would be induced 
to accept it. I answer that there is not 
much hope of that in South Africa. At 
the time of the General Election it was 
considered in the Transvaal that some of 
thespeechesofthe present Prime Minister, 
and of the leading Members of the Libe- 
ral Party, showed a disposition on their 
part to recognize the independence of 
the Transvaal. Up to the time of the 
new Ministry coming into Office there 
was reason to believe that they would be 
favourable to the views of the Boers. 
But there is no evidence that the Boers 
rested their hopes on the return of the 
Liberals to power, or kept up their 
spirit of resistance in the expectation 
of this event. In South Africa, as in 
India, and as on the European Continent, 
the weakness of the late Government in 
the support of the people of the United 
Kingdom was not understood, and the 
result of the Election was a surprise. As 
the Boers were not encouraged by hopes 
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of Liberal action, so is there no evidence 
that they have been discouraged by 
what has since happened. Early in the 
spring they sent their leaders to the 
Cape as a deputation to remonstrate 
against our proceedings, to stir up the 
affections of their Dutch friends, and 
to watch the progress of Confederation 
in the Cape Colony. With the singular 
trust they have always reposed in their 
leaders, who are men of their own order, 
they have waited to confer with those 
leaders before taking action. We have 
heard that these men have gone 
back from the Cape; but I have not 
heard of their arrival at Pretoria. 
There has been no assemblage of 
burghers yet to meet them on their 
return, and we are still in the dark as to 
the consequences when they come back. 
We have, therefore, no evidence either 
one way or the other, unless we take 
this as evidence—that Sir William Lan- 
yon has recently sent home a protest on 
the part of some loyal Boers against 
being overtaxed, as they are likely to 
be, because their neighbours have proved 
troublesome and unruly. But how many 
Boers signed this protest of loyalty to 
the English Crown? We have seen that 
6,600 out of 8,000 signed the first pro- 
test, and that 6,300 assembled in the 
camp in December last. But this pro- 
test sent home by Sir William Lanyon, 
with the declaration I have mentioned, 
was only signed by 33 Boers—33 being 
thus the grand total of those who are 
contented toremain under the sovereignty 
of the Queen, with a fear, however, that 
they are likely to be overtaxed owing to 
the unruly conduct of their neighbours. 
It is quite true that another body in the 
Transvaal are willing to accept our go- 
vernment, and toremain under the Crown 
of England—namely, the English people 
who have gone there. But they are not 
very many in number. A Memorial re- 
ceived from them is said to have been 
signed by 900 burghers of Pretoria ; but 
it is difficult to understand how that 
could be so, as there are only 600 
burghers altogether in Pretoria, and 
they must have got the signatures of 
some of what may be called the vagrant 
class—men from the diggings, land job- 
bers, and others, who are ever haurt- 
ing the border lands of civilization and 
to rush, like unclean birds, after their 
prey. These are the men who re- 
pose their trust and loyalty in the Bri- 
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tish rule. But the mass of the people 
are extremely hostile to our rule. 
This is so well known that the Govern- 
ment has not dared to convene the 
Volksraad, which is the real original 
democratic Assembly of the people. A 
Legislative Council has, indeed, been 
established; but it is a curiosity in 
legislation. Every Member of it is 
nominated by the Executive Govern- 
ment, and holds office at the pleasure 
of that Executive. Every Member of it 
can be removed at a moment’s notice, 
and every Member receives a salary for 
his services; and so the Council is, of 
course, an extremely loyalbody. There 
is also a Legislative Assembly, every 
Member of which is nominated by the 
Government, and receives, I believe, an 
allowance, if not pay. Sir William 
Lanyon, writing on the subject of this 
Legislative Assembly, in which it appears 
that these nominated Members are in 
favour of Confederation, congratulates 
Her Majesty’s Government on the exist- 
ence of proof that in the Transvaal there 
is a feeling in favour of our rule. But 
the mass of the people are decidedly and 
unmistakably opposed to that rule. Let 
me place before the House one or two 
facts with respect to the nature of our 
occupation. In the first place, we keep 
an Army in South Africa at a cost, 
borne by this country, of something like 
£400,000 a-year. That is divided be- 
tween Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Transvaal. The total cost in 1879-80 
was £660,000 ; in 1880-81 itis £440,000. 
But the cost of the Army in the Trans- 
vaal has been double as much as that to 
the Army in the other two Colonies puf 
together ; so that more than two-thirds, 
at least, of the sum total is spent in con- 
sequence of our annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. As to the number of the Forces 
maintained there, I am not in possession 
of a Return which gives the latest num- 
ber of all the Forces of all arms in the 
Transvaal. A few months ago the num- 
ber of soldiers in that Colony amounted 
to 4,000—4,000 to keep in order a male 
population of 8,000. During the last 
few days we have had a discussion as to 
the police force that is considered neces- 
sary in order to keep in order the popu- 
lation of a neighbouring Island. If it 
were necessary to maintain in Ireland a 
military or a semi-military force in any- 
thing approaching the force we find it 
necessary to keep up in the Transvaal, 
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the number we should require would be, 
at least, 1,000,000. That would inade- 
quately represent the military power we 
should require in order to restrain the 
people of Ireland, and to insure the al- 
legiance of the people of that country to 
our rule. That fact alone will show the 
kind of hold we have upon the affections 
and loyalty of the people of the Trans- 
vaal, two years after annexation; and 
in the Transvaal you have only a very 
small section of the population, those 
who are British by birth, who are really 
loyal. Those who are engaged in the 
cultivation of the land and in thedevelop- 
ment of the resources, and who are the 
backbone of the population, are entirely 
opposed to our rule. Take another 
fact. When we first took possession 
of the Transvaal, we lent it £100,000 
to meet pressing necessities. At any 
rate, it was stated to be a loan; but it 
does not appear to have been in any way 
the intention of the Government of the 
Transvaal to repay that money; and, 
indeed, they are, I believe, utterly un- 
able to do so. In addition to this loan 
of £100,000, they have gone into debt 
since to the extent of £148,000, and 
every year there is a considerable deficit 
in the Exchequer compared with the or- 
dinary Revenue of the Colony. What is 
the prospect, then, that is before us in 
regard to payment of the loan? I have 
here the Report upon the expenditure 
in South Africa, which refers specially 
to the Transvaal expenditure. It says— 


‘“‘The expenditure is estimated at £114,500; 
but it must be remarked that the scale on which 
these charges are calculated is totally insufficient 
to secure the proper Administration of the 
Colony. In the first place, as the salaries paid 
by Merchants and Bankers are higher than 
those of the Civil Service, and as no prestige 
attaches, as in this country, to Government 
appointments, it is already difficult to secure the 
services of competent Officers, and no economy 
can therefore be expected in connection with 
the Civil establishments ; indeed, as pointed out 
by Colonel Lanyon in his letter addressed to the 
High Commissioner on the 7th August last, an 
increase of the expenditure under this head 
would probably result in an increased revenue. 
There is hardly any Police Force; the Gaols, 
except at Pretoria, are in a bad condition; there 
is no hospital, and no lunatic asylum.’’ 


Then the Report goes on to state— 


“Tt has been already stated that the whole 
territory is unsurveyed, and that the work of 
survey should be undertaken at an early date; 
but the most urgent need of the Colony is an 
improved system of communication, It hardly 
lies within the compass of this Report to discuss 
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the question of the construction of a railway, 
whether to the Cape Colony through the Dia- 
mond Fields, to Natal, or, as projected by Pre- 
sident Burgers, to Delagoa Bay. But it is 
almost imperative that some expenditure should 
take place upon the internal means of commu- 
nication. The roads, although mere tracks 
formed by transport riders, are, it is true, from 
the nature of the soil and country, for the most 
part fairly passable; but there is not a single 
‘bridge in the Province, und, as the rivers are 
liable to sudden and violent floods, the danger 
and inconvenience suffered by travellers is very 
great, and the addition to the expenses of trans- 
port is considerable. It will probably also be 
thought that the Transvaal should undertake 
some adequate measures in future for the defence 
of her territory against the neighbouring tribes, 
and it seems, therefore, imperative that any im- 
provements in the revenue should be devoted to 
the revision of the Civil and Judicial Establish- 
ments, the organization of an efficient Police 
Force for the preservation of order, and the 
establishment of a local Corps for the defence of 
the frontier. It is further of importance that 
considerable public works should be undertaken 
to provide for hospital accommodation, for the 
erection of a lunatic asylum, for the construc- 
tion of bridges, and for the survey of the coun- 
try. Should it be considered that such services 
might fairly be provided for by a loan, the ne- 
cessary amount might be included in any sum 
to be raised to pay off the debt to the Standard 
Bank and other liabilities. No allusion has 
been made in this Report to the possibility of 
the Colony being enabled to pay to the Imperial 
Exchequer any contribution towards the very 
heavy cost of its military protection by British 
troops, because it cannot be anticipated that the 
financial condition of the Colony will at present 
admit of such an additional burden. Indeed, 
having regard to the excess of expenditure over 
revenue in past and current years, to the neces- 
sity for increased expenditure in the future, and 
to the difficulties and cost of collecting taxes in 
the native locations in the northern parts of the 
Province, there are, perhaps, hardly sufficient 
grounds for hoping that, with an improved sys- 
tem of taxation, including the contribution of a 
reasonable sum by the native residents, the in- 
come of the Transyaal will for some years to 
come be sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of good government, and to pay the interest, to- 
ether with a moderate sinking fund, on the 
ebt of the Colony, increased by the amount 
required for the execution of public works.”’ 


So that we have before us the fact that 
the Transvaal is not only in an actual 
state of debt, but that the prospect 
before us is one of a continually re- 
curring deficiency. You have been com- 
pelled to introduce a more scientific and 
highly developed administration than 
would be sufficient to meet the wants 
and requirements of the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal if they were governing 
themselves. You have this fact—that 
not only is the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants opposed to your rule, but that the 
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Revenue of the country will not meet 
the Expenditure, and that year by year 
you must meet a growing deficiency, 
besides keeping an army of occupation 
there, the whole expenditure of which 
is thrown upon this country. You have 
the moral difficulty of forcing your rule 
upon a people who are iamalbae to sub- 
mit to it. And you have the pecuniary 
difficulty of having to pay large sums, 
year by year, for the control you exer- 
cise. As to the effect of our occupation 
of the Transvaal upon the rest of South 
Africa, the Free State, which is partly 
conterminous with the Transvaal, is in- 
habited by a people of the same race and 
with the same habits. They have most 
strenuously remonstrated against our 
occupation. The Volksraad of the Free 
State have met to consider the matter ; 
and, despite the efforts of their prudent 
President, they passed a Resolution con- 
demning the occupation of the Trans- 
vaal, and calling for its restitution by a 
majority of two to one. At the Cape 
itself, our occupation of the Transvaal 
has given rise to feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion and dislike, and even of disloyalty. 
It has seriously interfered with the 
happy results brought about by the 
administration of successive Governors; 
and a spirit absolutely unknown for 
many years past has been provoked, and 
is now active, in consequence of our hos- 
tile occupation of that territory. Ihave 
here a most formidable piece of evidence 
which shows the existence of that feel- 
ing. I hold in my hand a Memorial 
drawn and signed by 6,000 Dutch Boers, 
subjects of the Queen within the Cape 
Colony, addressed to the present Prime 
Minister, and begging him to complete 
the noble work he has accomplished in 
other directions by bringing about the 
restitution and freedom of the Trans- 
vaal. It is addressed to the Prime 
Minister, and it may be asked why it 
has not been handed to him, or for- 
wardedto him. I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to explain how that came to pass. 
It was sent to me by a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cape, who 
wrote to me to the effect that when the 
report of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, de- 
livered in Mid Lothian, and on the occa- 
sion of the 70th anniversary of his birth- 
day, in which he condemned the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal’ in unmeasured 
terms, reached South Africa, many 
Dutch Cape Colonists requested him to 
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write to the right hon. Gentleman thank- 
ing him for his noble utterances in the 
cause of justice. Circumstances pre- 
vented him from doing so for some time; 
and, when he was ready to do so, it was 
stated that a change of Ministry had 
taken place in England, and the infor- 
mation came to hand that Mr. Glad- 
stone, now that he had succeeded to 
Office, had completely changed his mind 
with regard to the Transvaal, and had 
ceased to advocate in Office the undoing 
of high acts of injustice which he had 
before condemned when in Opposition. 
The signing of the address came, in con- 
sequence, to a dead stop, and many of 
those who had already signed expressed 
themselves so thoroughly and utterly dis- 
gusted that the gentleman who wrote to 
me did not feel himself at liberty to pre- 
sent the Memorial to the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Memorial itself was 
signed by 6,000 Dutch Boers, and its 
language is most applicable to what has 
been done in the Transvaal. It refers 
to what has been done in Ireland, and 
what has been done in England; it 
refers to the speeches of Mr. Gladstone 
in Mid Lothian and elsewhere. It re- 
minds him of what he had said, and the 
Memorialists look forward to the con- 
fident hope that the time would arrive 
when, in Office, he would be able to do 
something for them. Now, that is a 
specimen of what has happened in the 
Cape Colony in consequence of the re- 
tention of the Transvaal. We have not 
only acquired a sovereignty over an un- 
willing people in the Transvaal; but we 
have stirred up heartburnings else- 
where. A large number of the people 
in the Cape Colony itself are discon- 
tented with our rule who were never 
discontented before ; so that without the 
Transvaal, as well as within its limits, 
this retention, or forced occupation of 
the territory, is working mischief to 
the chances of Confederation in South 
Africa. It is confessed that the scheme 
of Confederation never had much of a 
chance; but, such as it was, it has been 
utterly ruined by the occupation of the 
Transvaal. These opinions have been 
expressed, over and over again, in the 
discussions which have taken place in 
Cape Colony. Mr. Sprigg, the Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. Merriman, one of the 
Leaders of the Opposition ; Mr. Solomon, 
another Leader of the Opposition; Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Hofmeyr, and others, all 
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agree that the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal makes it impossible for the Cape to 
come under any scheme of Confedera~ 
tion of which the Transvaal is to form 
apart. They refuse to have anything 
to do with the burden laid upon them of 
maintaining British rule in the Trans- 
vaal. Now, it may be said that I have 
left out the most material part of the 
question—that I have been speaking only 
of the Whites. True, I have been 
speaking, so far, only of the Whites. 
But a Black population is there; and 
what is to happen to them? It has 
been said that our occupation is to be 
defended in consequence of the wrongs 
inflicted upon the Black population. 
Slavery, or something like it, has 
been inflicted upon the Black popu- 
lation. Even if this were true, I wouid 
submit the necessity of considering the 
price that- has been paid for what- 
ever benefits may have been conferred 
upon the Native population of the 
Transvaal. One of the consequences 
of our occupation of the Transvaal was 
the Zulu War. If you have secured 
better treatment, and a better life for the 
Natives of the Transvaal, what have you 
done for the Natives of Zululand? You 
have had, at least, some little penalty to 
pay in the Zulu War. Another part of 
the price you have had to pay has been 
in the alliance with the Swazis—the 
employment of the Swazis as your auxi- 
liaries in war. If any of you know 
what the Swazis are you must feel that 
we have paid a very considerable price 
in having to use them as auxiliaries in 
our wars. If the Natives of any part 
of South Africa were entitled to our 
kindly feeling, it is hard upon them that 
we should have employed, in waging 
war upon them, these most savage and 
ferocious tribes. This fact alone throws 
a considerable doubt upon the reality of 
our sympathies. But, indeed, our object 
was not to free the Natives from wrong 
and oppression. We were told by Mr. 
Lowther, then Under Secretary, that we 
annexed the Transvaal simply for our 
own protection; and he was most eager 
to disclaim the imputation of philan- 
thropy. It was an afterthought that 
we should occupy it for the protection of 
the Natives. What kind of freedom 
are we leaving to them? There is an 
important Paper in existence, to which I 
think sufficient attention has not been 
paid, on the condition of the Natives of 
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the Transvaal. It is from Mr. H. C. 
Shepstone, the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. He says— 


‘¢15. The Basutos are naturally inclined to 
be peaceful and quiet, but in this district, owing 
to their having turned out-the Boers, and there 
being no civilizing influence among them, and 
also to the fact of the jealousies existing be- 
tween the tribes, they have lived in a constant 
state of turmoil and warfare up to the present 
time, and are, therefore, from education and 
habit, more quarrelsome and warlike and less 
amenable to control than their brethren living 
in the more settled districts. 


‘*16. These remarks apply equally to the 
natives of the Waterberg district, and I fear 
that in these two districts where no taxes have 
hitherto been paid, though the different chiefs 
have expressed their willingness to pay taxes 
when the time comes, unless there is some show 
of force there will be difficulty in collecting if 
not positive refusal to pay the hut tax on the 
part of some of the more powerful chiefs. 


“17. The Lydenburg District has a large 
native population, and in this district also no 
taxes have been collected, but there are no 
powerful chiefs in it with the exception of 
Sekukuni, whose submission may now shortly 
be expected; when this is accomplished, I do 
not anticipate there will be much difficulty in 
collecting the tax. 


“18. At present it would be impossible to 
collect taxes in any of the above-mentioned dis- 
tricts, all the chiefs are anxiously watching the 
course of events as regards our proceedings 
against Sekukuni, and though they do not 
really think that he will be successful, yet there 
is a lingering sort of fear that he may be; and 
they consequently are in many instances afraid 
of the results of paying their taxes, and others 
would refuse, considering that if we were un- 
able to subdue Sekukuni we would be unable to 
coerce them. 


‘19, In those portions of the Lydenburg and 
Wakkerstroom districts which abut on the 
Swazi country there are large numbers of Swazis 
living, some as refugees, and others, the majority, 
as Swazi subjects, and disputing our right to 
the land. 


“This land question is being constantly 
brought to my notice by the natives, who re- 
present the hardships they are under by being 
obliged to live on farms under the control of 
the owner. In the Zoutpansberg district one 
of the largest Basuto chiefs, Makotu, in talking 
about land, claimed all he occupied as his own ; 
and on my asking how that could be, as the 
Boers had taken the country and given it out in 
farms, he replied very true, but I drove them 
out and now occupy by right of, conquest, as 
they did in the first instance. ‘This question is 
one which I would urgently commend to your 
Excellency’s immediate and earnest considéra- 
tion, as it is one which will be very strongly 
represented when the taxes are called for, and in- 
timately connected herewith is the settlement of 
the northern boundary line of the Transvaal, As 
your Excellency is aware, the boundary between 
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(Sechele) is also in an unsettled state, and it is 
important that this question, which has been so 
long in abeyance, should be settled at as early 
a date as possible.’ 


Anybody who has studied that Paper 
with attention will see that we are 
threatened with the possibility, if not the 
probability, of a war against the Natives, 
in order to assert the authority which 
we say we have derived from the Boers, 
but which they declare the Boers never 
had over them. It was precisely the 
same difficulty out of which grew the 
Zulu War. The Zulus disputed the 
claim of the Boers to certain lands. 
When we annexed the Transvaal, we 
insisted that we had taken over the 
rights of the Boers, and we made war 
really in the assertion of those rights. 
Just so here. The Natives you are so 
anxious to annex resist your authority, 
because they say they are not subject to 
the Boers. Weare going to claim taxes 
from them, and to compel them to sub- 
mit to our authority; and to effect this 
we may possibly, if not probably, have 
to go to war. I find, in the same 
book from which I have already quoted, 
that Sir Theophilus Shepstone and Ad- 
ministrator Lanyon contemplate the 
same contingency. The difficulties, 
therefore, in taking over the Transvaal, 
even from the point of view of the 
Natives, are enormous. We have been 
charged with the affairs of the Natives 
since they came within what we nomi- 
nally call the Transvaal territory. They 
resent your authority, and they dispute 
your dominion. They have not paid 
taxes, and they refuse to pay taxes. All 
these troubles are prepared for us. In 
the Northern partof the Transvaal, where 
it appears that out of something like 
800,000 Natives in the whole of the terri- 
tory 600,000 at least live, they object to 
our sovereignty. I should have thought 
that the arguments which I adduced, 
first of all, as to the difficulty of ruling 
the Boers of the Transvaal from their 
unwillingness to submit to that rule, 
would have been sufficient to show the 
impolicy of the annexation. I have 
pointed out the difficulty of ruling a 
country where the inhabitants are so 
widely spread in small numbers over 
the territory. I have shown the diffi- 
culty of assuming a control over Natives 
who reject your authority. I think I 
have adduced enough to substantiate 
my proposition—that it would be wise 
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and politic to withdraw from the Trans- 
vaal. I should like to add one word 
more, and it is simply in regard to the 
value which the independence of the 
Transvaal would have on the future de- 
velopment of South Africa. The real 
mischief of our occupation of the Trans- 
vaal has been the intrusion of what I 
believe to be an unwise factor in a diffi- 
cult problem; the spirit of foolish inter- 
ference with institutions which are not 
ours, because they do not come up to 
that standard of excellence we have laid 
down forourselves, without having regard 
to the question whether within the dis- 
trict concerned the movement of life which 
is taking placeisone of growth and of im- 
provement, or one of decay and of death. 
I believe it is the highest wisdom of a 
politician to wait with great tolerance of 
evil for a better state of things, where im- 
perfection is only an incident of growth 
towards a better condition; and the im- 
perfections existing in the Transvaal are 
imperfections of that nature. The Trans- 
vaal started—it had not advanced very 
far—in its political life. Its organization 
was imperfect, but it was moving in the 
right way. It was getting into a better 
condition; and nothing but this spirit 
of foolishness in high places which will 
not be content to let things grow from 


‘worse to better, but must interfere to in- 


troduce institutions unfitted for the time, 
the place, and the people—nothing but 
this spirit of foolishness in high places has 
retarded the development of the Trans- 
vaal. Our policy in the annexation of 
that country has been characterized 
throughout by the spirit I have been 
endeavouring to condemn ; and it shows 
the unwisdom of not letting things alone 
when things are going on fairly well. 
In respect to the future condition of 
South Africa, the independence of the 
Transvaal was one of your most valuable 
auxiliaries. What isthe prospect now ? 
The Orange River Free State existed as 
one of the elements of future union; 
the Transvaal was another, and we had 
there two factors of the highest import- 
ance. About these two nuclei, political 
life would have gradually thickened and 
developed, and the time would have 
come when they would have united 
together in some federal union, and 
would have been ready to join our 
Colonies in a free partnership. How 
stands the matter now? If you oc- 
cupy the Transvaal as a subject ter- 
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ritory of your own, the prospect is, 
in the highest degree, dark and un- 
certain. Our occupation of the Trans- 
vaal has shown us that it is not a 
step towards the Confederation of South 
Africa. Confederation with a Province 
held in forced subjection is impossible. 
If, on the other hand, you had left the 
Transvaal alone it would have been 
occupying, as it were, the position of 
an advanced guard between you and 
barbarism, developing its life and its 
power from year to year. You had there 
a nucleus of political life which would 
have extended its influence right and 
left throughout the whole of South 
Africa, by means of which a valuable 
and real alliance between friendly 
States might have been effected. You 
have destroyed the whole of that pros- 
pect ; and, instead of the promise of a 
future which was hopeful, you have 
now a promise that is full of doubt and 
uncertainty. And if I now appeal to the 
Government with little hope of success, 
it is not from any want of assurance on 
my part that the appeal I make is 
founded on reason and the highest 
rinciples and wisdom of statesmanship. 

ven now it would be wise to turn 
back from a false path to restore to the 
Transvaal its independence. It would 
not be difficult. Indeed, it might be 
done in a form that would secure ad- 
vantages that were not in our possession 
at the time we annexed the Transvaal. 
It may be said that if we retire we would 
leave the Transvaal in a state of con- 
fusion and anarchy. Did that consi- 
deration prevent your retirement from 
Afghanistan? In Afghanistan you will 
certainly leave confusion and anarchy ; 
because there the organization of the 
State depends on the predominance of 
some one individual; and until the com- 
etitors for that predominance have 
ought out their quarrel there must be 
confusion aud anarchy. But in the 
Transvaal the case is very different. 
You have there the forms of Republi- 
can institutions. You may convoke the 
Volksraad and reconstitute the Govern- 
ment, with a Government so constituted 
that you can even come to terms as to 
its functions and its dealings with the 
Natives. I am satisfied of this—that it 
would be the highest wisdom, and 
the most profound statesmanship, to 
decide upon restoring the independence 
of the Transvaal. You could then re- 
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found on sure basis, and even a surer 
basis, the political life of South Africa. 
You have broken up the relations of 
political life there, and it is now all in 
confusion. There is no one Province 
or Colony which is not at odds with its 
neighbour. If you restore the indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal you will at least 
have some prospect of being able to re- 
move from yourselves difficulties in South 
Africa which will otherwise perplex you 
for many years, if not for many gene- 
rations, yet to come. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
recognized, in the able speech to which 
they had just listened, the consistency 
with which the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) adhered to the 
opinions which he had years ago ex- 
pressed in the House. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) did not propose, and the 
hon. Gentleman himself had not at- 
tempted to go at any length into the 
question of the original annexation of 
the Transvaal; but he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) confessed that he was 
astonished to hear him refer to that an- 
nexation as a specimen of the unwisdom 
of not letting things alone when they 
were going on well. Was the Transvaal 
really going on well when the annex- 
ation took place? The hon. Member 
told them they ought not to interfere 
with a state of growth and improve- 
ment, but rather with one of decay and 
death. Was the state of the Transvaal, 
at the time it was annexed to Her 
Majesty’s dominions, a state of growth 
and improvement, or a state of decay 
and death? Its Government was abso- 
lutely bankrupt; it could not obtain 
enough money to pay its officials; it 
could collect no taxes; it was without 
credit ; it was incapable of defending 
its own territory against the incursions 
of the Native Tribes. That was what 
the hon. Gentleman called a state of 
growth and improvement. But the 
practical question was this—The annex- 
ation had taken place, whether rightly 
or wrongly, and what were they to do 
now? The hon. Member, while he 
painted in far too dark colours the diffi- 
culties arising from that step, had almost 
ignored the evils that would result 
from its reversal. It would be impos- 
sible, if they withdrew from the Trans- 
vaal to-morrow, to establish again in 
that Province the old form of Govern- 
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never suggested that that could be 
done. They simply asked for indepen- 
dence of British rule. With regard to 
the Native population, in a country 
where there were 800,000 Blacks and per- 
haps 40,000 Whites, surely the interests 
of the Natives deserved very careful con- 
sideration on the part of the Govern- 
ment. In that country, since the as- 
sumption of authority by the Queen, the 
Native population had been perfectly 
quiet and contented under British rule, 
with the exception of Secocoeni and 
those associated with him; and since he 
had been subdued, the Native popula- 
tion had willingly paid taxes that had 
never previously been enforced against 
them. It was at least fair, then, to say 
that the Native population was con- 
tented under the existing state of things. 
The hon. Member said there were some 
few Boers who objected to the restor- 
ation of the independence of the Pro- 
vince. Surely the interests of those 
persons, however few they were in num- 
ber, must be considered by those who 
had undertaken the obligation of pro- 
tecting them. Neither could the inte- 
rests of those who had settled in the 
Transvaal on the faith of its remaining 
Britishterritory bedisregarded. The class 
who, in the towns, conducted the whole 
commercial business of the Transvaal 
earnestly desired to remain subject to 
the British Crown. All these points had 
impressed themselves on his mind with 
great force when he was at the Colonial 
Office; and they appeared to him amply 
to justify the decision of the late Govern- 
ment, and of the present Government to 
retain authority over the Transvaal. If 
that were not done, he believed the 
result would be civil war between the 
Whites and the Native population, and 
that disasters would arise which would 
gradually extend over the whole of 
South Africa. He was convinced that 
the present Prime Minister never came 
to a wiser decision than that which he 
communicated to Mr. Joubert, when he 
wrote that he could not advise the Queen 
to relinquish her Sovereignty over the 
Transvaal ; but that, consistently with 
its maintenance, he desired that the 
White population should enjoy the fullest 
liberty to manage their local affairs, and 
that that liberty might be best and most 
promptly conceded to the Transvaal as a 
member of a South African Confeder- 
ation. That was the view which he (Sir 
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Michael Hicks-Beach) himself had taken 
in repeated despatches, and he had also 
endeavoured to impress it on the dele- 
gates of the Committee of Boers when 
they visited this country. He believed 
that view would eventually be accepted 
by the people of the Transvaal, and that 
they would settle down quietly under 
the present form of government, and in 
due time become loyal and attached sub- 
jects of the Queen. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard said there was no evidence of 
a growing feeling of content with the 
present state of things in that Province ; 
but he entirely overlooked about the best 
evidence of it which could be given— 
namely, the difference between the Re- 
venue Returns of the present year and 
those of the previous year. The Revenue 
of the first six months of this year 
was more than the whole of the ordi- 
nary receipts for 1879. It amounted to 
£76,583, including a considerable sum 
from the Native population. That Na- 
tive taxation would, he believed, prove 
to be the key, so to speak, of the finan- 
cial future of the country. The sum 
which he had named not only included 
the taxes of the current year, but also 
£18,000 of arrears which were mainly 
due to the political agitation of the pre- 
vious year. Some £23,000 of Debt had 
been paid off since the beginning of the 
year; a large sum had been spent in the 
construction and maintenance of tele- 
graphs; and no less than £5,000 had 
been paid over to a Sinking Fund. In 
fact, he could not easily conceive of a 
more hopeful financial future for the 
Transvaal than was foreshadowed by the 
Report for the last six months. And for 
this advance towards prosperity the hon. 
Member for Liskeard sought to substi- 
tute absolute chaos, by the withdrawal of 
Her Majesty’s authority from the coun- 
try. He would venture to express a hope 
that, in considering the future of the 
Transvaal, the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Kimberley) would not fail to recog- 
nize the extreme importance of press- 
ing forward the railway to Delagoa Bay, 
which was felt to be of more importance 
to the future of the Province by the 
Boers and the settlers of English ex- 
traction than almost any other work 
which could be suggested. He had fol- 
lowed the hon. Member for Liskeard in 
discussing the circumstances of the Trans- 
vaal, because, although he was not him- 
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self immediately responsible for its an- 
nexation, yet, for two years, he had to 
consider, under great difficulties, what 
should be the course of the Government 
with regard to it; and he felt now, 
whatever were the difficulties which 
existed at that time, the Government was 
amply justified in the decision they had 
taken to retain it. But his main object 
in addressing the House was a desire to 
ascertain the nature of the policy, so far 
as they were able to state it, which the 
Government intended to pursue, after 
the rebuff which the scheme of Con- 
federation had no doubt received by the 
rejection of the proposal for a Conference 
by the Cape Parliament. He had read 
the debates on that proposal, and the 
views expressed by Sir Bartle Frere ; 
and from them it would seem that the 
unfortunate result was mainly due to 
distrust of the future of Zululand and 
the Transvaal. Mr. Sprigg, the Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony, said, with 
reference to Zululand, that the ques- 
tion of its settlement raised considerable 
difficulty as to the union between Natal 
and that Colony; and that, in his opinion, 
advantage should be taken of the pros- 
trate condition of the Zulus at the con- 
clusion of the war to establish a power- 
ful and civilized Government amongst 
the people, which, no doubt, meant that 
Zululand should be annexed. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) was convinced 
that it would have been impossible for 
either the late or the present Government 
to consent to any such annexation. The 
public opinion of the country was opposed 
to it, and would have refused to support 
any Government in the adoption of such 
acourse. He felt bound to say that the 
action taken by the noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, in con- 
veying to Sir Bartle Frere the intention 
of Her Majesty’s present Government to 
maintain the Sovereignty over the Trans- 
vaal, was as prompt and decided as it 
possibly could have been; but he feared 
that the announcement of that intention 
came somewhat too late to counteract 
the mischief which had been already 
done by some of his Colleagues. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard had alluded 
to the effect of the speeches delivered 
by the present Prime Minister in Mid 
Lothian with respect to South Africa, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
Members of that Parliament had not 
forgotten them. When this subject 
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was last before the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister said he was not 
aware that he had signified any opinion 
inconsistent with the policy pursued by 
the Government in retaining that terri- 
tory. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not, perhaps, say that if called to power 
he would not retain that territory ; but 
it was unfortunate that what he did say 
was not accompanied by some reference 
to the danger and impossibility of with- 
drawing from it. What the right hon. 
Gentleman did say was this—speaking 
at Dalkeith, on November 26, last year— 

“The Transvaal, a country where we have 
chosen most unwisely—I am tempted to say in- 
sanely—to place ourselves in the strange pre- 
dicament of the free subjects of a Monarchy going 
to coerce the free subjects of a Republic, and to 
compel them to accept a citizenship which they 
decline and refuse. But if that is to be done, it 
must be done by force. There is no strength to 
be added to your country by governing the 
Transvaal.’’ 


What was the interpretation put on 
that statement in South Africa? Mr. 
Hofmeyer, a Member of the Cape Par- 
liament, said— 

“Tt was most inopportune now to ask the 
Transvaal to send delegates to the Conference, 
when they had sent a deputation to Cape Town 
who, it was no secret, had been holding caucus 
meetings with Members of Parliament, influ- 
encing them to vote against the Conference, as 
its results might possibly be war and bloodshed 
in the Transvaal. It was an insult to the people 
of the Transvaal to ask them to join in a Con- 
ference, while they were telling us they would do 
nothing of the kind.”’ 


And more to the same effect. What 
happened was this—These words of the 
Prime Minister were generally inter- 
preted throughout South Africa to mean 
that if the Liberal Party came into 
power he would advise the withdrawal 
of Her Majesty’s Sovereignty from the 
Transvaal. He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) believed that kept up the agita- 
tion which, but for encouragement of 
this kind, would have expired long ago. 
But the Prime Minister’s were not the 
only speeches delivered by prominent 
Members of the Government. At the 
commencement of the first Session of 
1880, in the debate on the Address in 
Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech, the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India said— 

“The annexation of the Transvaal was a 
measure adopted by the Government and sanc- 
tioned by the House under wrong impressions 
and under inaccurate information,” 
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That might be true; he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was not going into that 
question. The noble Marquess pro- 
ceeded— 

‘‘ If we find it would be more honourable to 
restore that Government, I say that no false 
sense of our dignity being involved in the ques- 
tion ought to stand in our way.” 


And 


“ Our true dignity would be best consulted by 
acknowledging that we made a mistake... . 
and restoring the Government of the Transvaal 
—([3 Hansard, ccl. 92.] 


” 
. 


Again, not a word of the difficulty and 
impossibility of withdrawing. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) happened to know 
—he spoke from his own personal know- 
ledge—that this speech of the noble 
Marquess was telegraphed to the Trans- 
vaal, and that it had the worst possible 
effect in promoting and sustaining the 
agitation which had been going on. 
This view was amply confirmed by the 
statements made in one of the latest 
dispatches from the Administrator, Sir 
Owen Lanyon, obviously an impartial 
witness on such a point. He would 
only express one hope as to the future. 
He regretted that the hon. Member for 
Liskeard had not brought his views 
forward in the form of a substantive 
Motion, so that the decision of the House 
might have been taken upon it; but he 
trusted that after the debate and thereply, 
which he had no doubt would be made 
to the hon. Member, confirming the de- 
claration of the intention of the present 
Government to maintain the Giceent's 
Sovereignty over the Transvaal, the hon. 
Member would feel that his best, his 
only, course in the future would be to 
use the influence he possessed in advis- 
ing these poor, simple people to desist 
from vain attempts to obtain what they 
called their independence, and accept the 
inevitable. If the hon. Member did not 
adopt that course, he would incur a grave 
responsibility, and he would certainly 
postpone the day when that self-govern- 
ment could be granted, which both the 
late and present Government wished to 
give on the earliest possible occasion. 
Nowthat the proposal of aConference had 
been rejected by the Cape Parliament, 
he wished to know what policy the Go- 
vernment intended to pursue with regard 
to South Africa in the future; and there 
was one point on which he hoped they 
would speak with no uncertain sound. 
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On the 12th of June, 1879, he stated in 
a despatch to Sir Bartle Frere— 

‘It would be contrary to the true and per- 
manent interest of South Africa itself that ier 
Majesty’s subjects in that country should con- 
tinue to rely upon Imperial troops for defence 
against Native attacks and insurrections; and 
hereafter Her Majesty’s Forces will only be 
permanently stationed there as a garrison at or 
near Cape Town, for the defence of a naval 
station of great importance to the interests of 
the whole Empire.” 

He trusted that that view, which was 
universally accepted in this country, 
would be again impressed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the Cape Govern- 
ment and the Governments of South 
Africa generally, not only by words, but 
by action also. He had no reason to 
believe that it would be distasteful to the 
Government of the Cape Colony. The 
position of things now in South Africa 
was very different from anything which 
had existed in former years. The Cape 
Colony had all the privileges of self- 
government, and he believed the great 
majority of the people were quite ready 
to undertake the duty of self-defence. 
They had recently assumed fresh re- 
sponsibilities in undertaking the govern- 
ment and control of additional Native 
territories. He had no doubt they would 
faithfully carry the burden of those lia- 
bilities. But he was sorry to see that, 
among the arguments used in the debate 
on Confederation by the opponents of 
the measure, the old view was put for- 
ward by more than one speaker, that 
Great Britain must defend a South Afri- 
can Confederation against Native attacks. 
It seemed to him that no policy could be 
more fatal than to give the power in 
these matters to a Colonial Government, 
and not to make them bear the responsi- 
bility of the exercise of that power. He 
felt convinced that his views in that re- 
spect were shared by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and he only alluded toit now 
because he was anxious that so important 
a matter should not be unnoticed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Grant Duff). With respect to the 
Transvaal, no doubt the case was some- 
what different. There, if Confederation 
was found impossible for some time 
to come it would be necessary to retain 
Imperial troops. But the statement of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, that the 
maintenance of those troops cost this 
country £400,000 a-year, he believed to 
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be much exaggerated. He hoped, how- 
ever, that in providing for the defence 
of that Province care would be taken to 
encourage a police force of Natives, and 
the enrolment of volunteers and border 
troops for the defence of the country— 
such a force, in fact, as existed in the 
Cape Colony—so that they might take 
the place of the Regular troops when they 
were recalled. With regard to Natal, he 
had read with satisfaction the statement 
of the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that the power of self- 
government would not be given to that 
Colony until it was clear that the power 
of self-defence existed without reliance 
upon the aid of Imperial troops. He 
hoped that would be adhered to both in 
the Transvaal and Natal, and in any 
future case that might arise. The second 
point upon which he desired to insist 
was to express a hope that, in spite of the 
rebuff which had been received, Her 
Majesty’s Government would not de- 
part from the lines of the policy of 
union, or Confederation. The object of 
that policy might be achieved in more 
than oneway. The rejection of the pro- 
posal for a Conference by no means gave 
such a check to it as was supposed by 
the hon. Member for Liskeard. It might 
be effectually promoted by the formation 
of a sort of South African Zollverein for 
Customs’ duties by the establishment of 
a common postal and telegraphic system, 
or by identical arrangements for regu- 
lating the possession of arms; and he 
believed that if such objects as these 
were steadily pursued the result must be 
a complete union of Governments, which, 
however important it might be to this 
country as relieving it of responsibility 
in South Africa, would be infinitely 
more important to the prosperity and 
good government of South Africa itself. 
Ifthe right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies agreed 
with the views which he had expressed 
as regarded the questions of self-defence, 
and union or Confederation; he confessed 
he hoped he would explain the reasons 
which had induced the Government to 
recall a Governor who was so exception- 
ally capable of carrying out those views 
as Sir Bartle Frere. There was no Colo- 
nial Governor who had done so much to 
promote the policy of self-defence in the 
Colonies as Sir Bartle Frere ; and in the 
pursuit of Confederation the Govern- 
ment had admitted that his assistance 
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would be of the greatest value. It was 
not Sir Bartle Frere’s fault that the 
proposal for a Conference had fallen 
through. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
could understand the action of the Go- 
vernment if they had immediately re- 
called Sir Bartle Frere from South 
Africa, although, in his judgment, that 
would have been a most unwise course 
to have pursued. But he did not think, 
in the course which they had adopted, 
they were likely to obtain any of the 
credit which they might have expected 
from his recall, or any of the advantages 
which he should himself have anticipated 
if Sir Bartle Frere had been allowed to 
remain. The recall could not have been 
in consequence of any differences which 
had arisen between him and the Govern- 
ment in regard to his past action—as, 
surely, that was condoned by his reten- 
tion in office when the present Adminis- 
tration acceded to power. Nor was it 
due to any want of ability or energy 
for the work he had in hand, because 
those qualities, on his part, were fully 
recognized. Nor did he understand that 
any difference had arisen between Sir 
Bartle Frere and the Government on 
any question of future policy except with 
regard to the small question of the con- 
fiscation of Moirosi’s land; and he was 
quite sure that Sir Bartle Frere would 
readily have acceded to any wish of the 
Government on that matter. The Go- 
vernment had recognized his high merits 
and his distinguished services, and the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
admitted that there was no fear of a 
repetition of the policy which led to the 
Zulu War. He had stated that— 


“ Sir Bartle Frere was now in a position in 
which he could not, even if he wished it ever 
so much, commit similar errors to the Zulu 
He was practically the constitu- 
tional Ruler of South Africa, unable to take 
any important step except through the advice 
of his responsible Ministers.”’ 


He was, therefore, really at a loss to 
discover for what reason the Government 
had now decided to recall Sir Bartle 
Frere, and he trusted that they might 
be favoured with full explanations on 
this subject. He must, however, say 
that he did not think the Government 
had treated Sir Bartle Frere fairly, even 
while they retained him. For he cer- 
tainly could not have been much aided 
in the promotion of Confederation by 
being, as it were, with a rope round his 
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neck—a kind of intimation that he would 
be recalled when he had brought Con- 
federation about, and, at the same time, 
deprived of that special allowance 
granted to him on his first appointment, 
which it was quite necessary for him to 
receive, and the withdrawal of which, as 
he himself said, must have been felt in 
the Colony as a distinct loss of valuable 
and legitimate influence to him in South 
Africa. Such conduct was not fair to 
Sir Bartle Frere, nor wise for the at- 
tainment of the object which the Go- 
vernment had in view. What, too, 
would be the position of the next Go- 
vernor? Sir Hercules Robinson was an 
experienced and successful Governor; he 
was, doubtless, the best man to send. 
But he thought the new Governor would 
go to his post in circumstances not very 
favourable to him, as he could scarcely 
be welcome to the many warm friends 
of Sir Bartle Frere in the Colony, and, 
on the other hand, could expect but 
little, if any, support from the Cape op- 
position. He trusted, therefore, that his 
path might be made as smooth as pos- 
sible by some explicit declaration, on 
the part of the Government, that, al- 
though they had obeyed the demands of 
hon. Members below the Gangway in 
recalling Sir Bartle Frere, they did not 
intend in the future to follow in South 
Africa the policy which those hon. Mem- 
bers had always recommended. In con- 
clusion, he would add that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the general policy which 
was being pursued by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (the Earl of Kim- 
berley). If he might be allowed to say 
so, it proceeded on the exact lines which 
were followed when he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was at the Colonial Office, 
as might be proved by reference to the 
Despatches and Papers in that Office. 
There was but one other question to 
which he hoped he might allude—that 
was the payment of a certain sum of 
£3,800, expenses incurred by Sir Bartle 
Frere in his journey from Natal through 
the Transvaal. He hoped that when the 
noble Earl had fully examined into the 
circumstances of that expenditure, and 
obtained the necessary Treasury sanction, 
he would not be reluctant to authorize 
the proposal of a Vote for it in the House 
of Commons. The journey of Sir Bartle 
Frere was undertaken at the direct request 
of the Government of the day; and hon. 
Members, whatever they might think of 
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his action in Natal, would admit that by 
his conduct in the Transvaal he pre- 
vented the outbreak of a civil war. He 
was confident that, however much Sir 
Bartle Frere’s opponents might rejoice 
at his recall, they would be entirely 
superior to fining, in that illiberal man- 
ner, an old public servant, who had 
not spared his abilities or his private 
means in the service of his country, and 
who, if he had erred, had done so 
through over-readiness to take upon 
himself such responsibilities as most 
men in these days would be anxious to 
avoid. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) has made so many direct appeals 
to Her Majesty’s Government that £ am 
prepared to take part now, rather than 
as I intended, somewhat later. In this 
discussion various subjects have been 
raised. I think all the subjects connected 
with South Africa have been, more or 
less, raised in the course of the debate. 
I will begin with the subject the right 
hon. Gentleman was treating just before 
he sat down—namely, the case of Sir 
Bartle Frere. Now, the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
Sir Bartle Frere has been so simple, and 
so obvious, that I have nothing to add 
to what has already been said from 
these Benches during the course of the 
Session. I can only re-state it. It would 
be trifling with the House if I were to 
attempt to show in detail that the action 
of Sir Bartle Frere, with reference to 
the Zulu War, had been very severely 
condemned by a great many Members 
of Her Majesty’s present Administra- 
tion. When, however, the present Go- 
vernment came into power, they found 
that, although the late Government had 
defended Sir Bartle Frere in debate, and, 
as far as voting went, they had defended 
him successfully, they had themselves, 
toa great extent, adopted the policy of 
the Opposition. They had not recalled 
Sir Bartle Frere from the Cape; but 
they had recalled him from the pre- 
eminent position he occupied at the 
commencement of the Zulu War, and 
put him in quite a different position. 
When the right hon. Baronet was in 
Downing Street, at the time of the 
debate in March, 1879, he said of 
Sir Bartle Frere with perfect accuracy 
—‘‘Great as is his authority, greater 
than that of any other Governor in 
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the Colonial Service.”” But when the 
present Administration came into. power 
that would have been altogether an 
inaccurate statement of the position 
of Sir Bartle Frere. When we came 
into Office we found not one king in 
South Africa, but two kings in South 
Africa—Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley—two kings who by no means 
always agreed, either in their views, or 
in the manner of expressing those views. 
Further, we found that Sir Bartle Frere, 
so far from being able, as he was at the 
commencement of the Zulu War, to 
move great masses of Imperial troops, 
had only at his command a very small 
number of troops—about 800—doing the 
necessary garrsion duty at the Cape, and 
a trifling detachment—only a company, 
I believe—at the mouth of the St. John’s 
River. We found, further, that the tele- 
graph was in active operation, and, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has reminded me, 
I did say that it was impossible for Sir 
Bartle Frere to take any proceeding 
beyond the mere routine of his duties 


without the fullest opportunity being | 


given to Her Majesty’s Government to 
make known its will, and to insist upon 
that will being carried into effect. 
further found that Sir Bartle Frere, far 
from being engaged in warlike opera- 
tions, was chiefly occupied in one of the 
most peaceful courses in which it was 
possible for any man to be engaged. He 
was mainly engaged in attempting, by 
the usual influence in the hands of a 
Colonial Governor, to bring to maturity 
a plan of Confederation, to be initiated 
by a conference, the idea of which had 
sprung up at the Cape itself, and to 
effect which he had originally been 
sent out in 1877 before all this trouble 
began. Now, we had no very great 
confidence that this Confederation would 
be early effected. We always desired 
Confederation, but we thought the action 
of Lord Carnarvon was premature. We 
fully believed that Confederation would 
come one day; but, if we had been in 
power, we certainly should not have 
taken the precise way of arriving at it 
at the precise time Lord Carnarvon 
did. Still, we remembered the say- 
ing, that it is not right to quench 
the smoking flax, and we determined 
to run the painful risk of appearing 
inconsistent to some of our own best 
friends, rather than allow it to be 
said that by any hasty action on our 
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part in recalling Sir Bartle Frere we 
had made Confederation, which would 
certainly be advantageous both to the 
Mother Country and to South Africa, 
impossible. Accordingly, my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State gave Sir 
Bartle Frere the very fullest assurances 
that could possibly be given, that he 
should have, while he remained at the 
Cape, the fullest support. I utterly 
deny that there is the smallest occasion 
for the phrase used by the right hon. 
Baronet, that Sir Bartle Frere acted 
with a rope round his neck. There is 
not a trace of any feeling of the kind to 
be found in the despatches. We gave 
him the fullest possible support until it 
was announced to him he was no 


| longer desired to remain in South Africa. 


Well, what occurred? In the course of 
the summer a telegram was received 
saying that the proposal for Confedera- 
tion which had sprung up at the Cape, 
and which contemplated that Confedera- 
tion being inaugurated by a conference 
at the Cape, had come to anend. It 
had failed. Then we said to ourselves— 
‘« Most certainly if the despatches which 
will arrive some three weeks hence do 
not put a totally different complexion on 
the case, the time has come for Sir 
Bartle Frere to withdraw from the Cape 
Colony.” The Prime Minister being 
several times questioned by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), utterly declined to 
make any definite statement until we 
should have these despatches in our 
hands. It was always possible there 
might be something in the despatches 
which might show, although the Con- 
federation conference was not to take 
place, that still there might be some 
hope of effecting a Confederation of the 
South African Colonies. In the course 
of time the despatches came ; but there 
was not the slightest trace or hint 
in these despatches of anything of the 
kind. It was prefectly clear from the de- 
spatches that although it was hoped and 
believed that some day the Confederation 
project would be revived, yet for a time 
Confederation was perfectly dead. We 
join in the hope that it may be revived 
again; but it is perfectly clear that the 
object for which Sir Bartle Frere was 
retained at the Cape wasatanend. As 
soon as this information was received 
Her Majesty’s Government acted upon 
it. They sent a telegram to Sir Bartle 
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Frere, which was immediately placed in 
the hands of hon. Members. But I 
maintain that up to the very hour when 
that telegram was sent there was not 
the slightest foundation for the state- 
ment that Sir Bartle Frere did not re- 
ceive from my noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Office, and from everyone 
connected with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the very fullest possible support 
he could have received. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the withdrawal of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s special allowance of 
£2,000 a-year. Well, with respect to 
that, I can only say that if the opinions 
of the right hon. Gentleman were the 
same when he was at the Colonial Office 
that they are now it is ten thousand 
pities that he did not take some means 
of putting those opinions upon paper. 
Of course, we were not cognizant of 
what private communications might have 
passed. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
No private communications whatever 
passed. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Then I main- 
tain that by no possible interpretation can 
the public documents in the possession 
of the Government at the Colonial Office 
be strained into an agreement that this 
£2,000 a-year was received by Sir 
Bartle Frere for any other purpose than 
for the purpose of recompensing him for 
the expenses of travelling and other 
expenses he was put to when outside 
the limits of the Cape Colony. In the 
letter written by Lord Carnarvon’s orders 
from the Colonial Office to the Treasury, 
and in the reply from the Treasury, 
there is not a hint of any other purpose 
or object than that purpose and object I 
have stated to the House. Iam perfectly 
aware that some of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
friends have maintained that that £2,000 
a-year was given to Sir Bartle Frere for 
the purpose of adding to his state and 
dignity as Governor of the Cape; and 
it appears from one of his despatches 
sent to the Government, that that was 
his opinion. But what the foundation 
for it is I cannot imagine. There is no 
foundation for it in the public docu- 
ments in charge of the Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman alluded to 
another matter—to a claim sent in by 
Sir Bartle Frere for a sum of from 
£3,000 to £4,000—£3,800, I believe, 
for the extra travelling expenses he was 
put to during his very long absence from 
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the Government in connection with the 
affairs of Natal and Zululand. It has 
not been in our power to make any pro- 
position to the House about that sum of 
£3,800 this year, because we have not 
yet received from Sir Bartle Frere ac- 
counts which make it possible to do so; 
but Sir Bartle Frere will soon be in this 
country, and when he is here he will be 
able to give us full information. When 
we have the information in our possession 
we have no doubt that the House will 
do whatever, under the circumstances, 
after a full and generous consideration 
of the whole matter, it may deem it 
right and proper to do. 

I should likenow to answer a Question, 
which I shall not have another oppor- 
tunity of answering, which was put 
to me last night, and in regard to which 
I said I would answer it to-day. It was 
a Question, and a very important one, 
put by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell). My 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
asked me if I was able to state the cost 
to the Imperial Exchequer of the various 
wars which have been waged in South 
Africa during the latter part of the ad- 
ministration of Lord Beaconsfield. Now, 
I would warn the hon. Member and the 
House that I cannot give a perfectly 
complete and correct answer with re- 
gard to this, but I will give the very 
best answerI can. But the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House generally will pardon 
me if there be found some errors in my 
statement. The Zulu War, according 
to the figures presented by the late Ad- 
ministration, cost the Imperial Govern- 
ment, up to September 30th, 1879, 
£5,187,878. The Transkei War cost 
the Imperial Government, according to 
the same authority, £543,465. The war 
in Griqualand West cost the Imperial 
Government, according to the same au- 
thority, £220,000. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say exactly what the Secocoeni 
War cost. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Are 
these sums exclusive of the pay of the 
troops ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I apprehend 
not; but I am unable to say. Another 
part of hon. Friend’s Question was this 
—he asked what amount of repayment 
we had got, and what amount of repay- 
ment we expected? I think it would be 
unwise at present to state anything as to 
the amount of repayment we expect ; 
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but as to the amount of repayment we 
have got, I may say that there was re- 
ceived by our Predecessors £40,000 from 
the Cape Government. I can assure my 
hon. Friend that all we can wisely, 
justly, and properly do towards recover- 
ing any sums to which we may assume 
we have a thoroughly just and equitable 
title, weshalldo; but, as he well knows, 
in all cases of this kind it is the strongest 
partner who generally pays. 

Another question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has reference 
to the subject of Confederation. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks me what is 
the policy of the present Government in 
regard to Confederation, now that the 
immediate prospect of Confederation has 
broken down? To that, Ireply that the 
present Government is as anxious for 
Confederation as any Governmentcan be; 
but that it does not see its way to it at 
. The desire for Confederation 

efore Confederation itself can be effected 
must grow up and grow strong in the 
Colonies themselves. It is easy to, take 
a horse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink. Ihave no doubt—and 
I do not think that anyone who has given 
attention to the subject can have a doubt 
—that it would be of great benefit to 
this country if we could have Confedera- 
tion in South Africa; but I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that, important as it would be 
to the interests of this country, it would 
be far more important to South Africa 
itself. But you cannot force that con- 
viction upon South Africa yet; and the 
very fact of our attempting to force it 
would have precisely a contrary effect to 
that which we desire to produce, and 
would retard, rather than accelerate, 
ultimate Confederation. I agree entirely 
in all the right hon. Gentleman said with 
regard to the importance of every one of 
these communities learning that they 
must defend themselves against Native 
outbreaks. All the Mother Country can 
do is to warn against illusions. The 
belief in the Mother Country coming to 
their aid in real difficulty seems ineradi- 
eable in certain minds in the Cape 
Colony ; but none the less is it the duty 
of men on both sides of politics in this 
country to give those in the Cape Colony 
who have not yet realized the position 
distinctly to understand, what a con- 
siderable party there does seem to under- 
stand, that henceforward they must 
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provide entirely for their own defence 
against all Native adversaries whatever. 
It is only just and fair to say that the 
most advanced and powerful of these 
communities—Cape Colony—has really 
been setting its shoulder to the wheel in 
earnest. There have been passed during 
the last few years some most excellent 
Acts by the Cape Parliament with a 
view to the defence of the Colony. It 
would be extremely unjust—and I would 
be the last person—to pass over the 
efforts they have been making in this 
direction. Unquestionably, Sir Bartle 
Frere has done very good service to the 
country in reference to the passing of 
these Acts. And that is not all. In 
addition to passing these Acts, the Cape 
Government has behaved extremely well 
in all that relates to the taking over of 
Griqualand West. It is a very impor- 
tant thing for the Mother Country that 
it should be left free from all responsi- 
bility connected with Griqualand West. 
The Cape Government is now responsible 
for the administration of that territory. 
In addition, I may say that ever since 
the present Secretary of State announced, 
and I think the late Secretary of State 
did also—or if he did not, he would have 
done so if he had had the opportunity— 
that if the Cape Colony, by pressing dis- 
armament, prematurely brought on a 
Basuto War, it would have to fight it 
out with its own strength, the Cape 
Colony has shown itself perfectly pre- 
pared to do so. Since I came to the 
House a telegram has been put into my 
hand, giving us the latest accounts from 
Zululand, where, hon. Members may 
know, Mr. Sprigg, the Cape Prime Mi- 
nister, is at the present moment. The 
accounts, on the whole, are very much 
better than those we have received dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 

A good deal has been said bythe hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) as 
to the number of troops we have in South 
Africa. It is, certainly, only right that I 
should make a statement on the subject. 
When I replied, a short time ago, to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), I said there were be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 men in South 
Africa. Of that number, about 800 were 
stationed at Cape Town, tv protect the 
great Imperial Naval station. A small 
detachment at the mouth of the St. John’s 
River was placed there for the purpose 
of protecting the Custom House, and 
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preventing the importation of arms. The 
rest, when I spoke, were scattered 
about in Natal, and the Transvaal. 
Since I spoke, the state of things remains 
the same, with the exception that one 
regiment, hitherto quartered in the 
Transvaal, it is thought, under the ad- 
vice of Sir George Colley, may be dis- 
pensed with. That regiment is, there- 
fore, under orders to leave the Trans- 
vaal in October. These are the latest 
facts in regard to military matters 
in South Africa. Considering how 
lately these countries were the scene 
of wars and rumours of wars, the force 
will probably not be deemed excessive. 
And the plea which was found good at 
the other end of Africa will be accepted 
as sufficient :— 


“ Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, et laté fines custode tueri.”’ 


We have been asked, What are the 
views of the Government with regard to 
Natal? In Natal, as will be seen from 
my noble Friend’s despatch, which is on 
the Table of the House, the Government 
propose to allow the old form of govern- 
ment which existed before 1875 to come 
once more into vigour. Until Confedera- 
tion takes place, it is difficult to imagine 
how responsible Government can pos- 
sibly be accorded to that Colony. The 
reasons are put so well in a despatch 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley, that 1 will 
read it to the House. He says— 


“‘T cannot see that the demand for responsible 
government in Natal is supported by any good 
reasons, and I trust that Her Majesty will not 
be advised to grant the request of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The qualification required by 
law to entitle a man to vote at elections to the 
Legislative Council is so small that practically 
every man of European descent can hold a vote 
if he wishes. The total number of men entitled 
to vote now is 4,103, of whom 1,656 belong to 
the two boroughs of Durban and Maritzburg. 
The existing Council by whom this ponderous 
machinery of a Parliament with an Upper and 
Lower House has been elaborated, was elected 
by a total number of 997 voters, of whom 6503 
voted in the two boroughs above mentioned for 
the election of four Members, while the remain- 
ing 11 elective Members were returned by a 
total number of 494 voters. Ina colony where 
the voters, or, in other words, the grown-up 
males of European descent, are only about 
4,100, any attempt to create a Constitution on 
such a very narrow basis, in imitation of that 
which we possess in England, would be as futile 
as it would be dangerous. The whole White 
population of Natal does not amount to 22,300 
souls, while the Kaffir population is said to be 
nearly 400,000 ; and I think that even were not 
the paucity of the White inhabitants and their 
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inexperience in matters of government a suffi- 
cient reason of itself for mistrusting the estab- 
lishment of responsible government here, the 
relation of those inhabitants to the immensely 
preponderant Black population places an in- 
superable obstacle in the way of the successful 
government of the Colony by the absolute voice 
of the minority of its people.” 

These observations seem to me to admit 
of no denial. We shall be extremely 
anxious to see the day when it will be 
possible to give Natal a responsible 
Government, but how that is to be 
effected until the process of Confedera- 
tion in South Africa has become an 
established fact, no one has yet been 
astute enough to point out. 

Now, Sir, I come to the remarks of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), and to the question he 
has so often raised in this House— 
namely, the question of the Transvaal. I 
think, before going further, it is only 
fair to say that the hon. Member has 
manifested a great deal of perseverance 
in theservice of those persons whose cause 
he has taken up. But, when all is said, 
what doesit come to? We are not here 
to-night to discuss the question whether 
the original annexation of the Trans- 
vaal under Lord Carnarvon was a politic 
or a righteous act. That question has 
gone before another and its proper tri- 
bunal—the tribunal of history—and that 
tribunal is one that does not usually 
give its final opinion during the lifetime 
of the actors in any transaction. But 
the question which we have to decide 
here this evening is whether the House 
of Commons, on the 31st of August, 1880, 
is willing that the Transvaal should 
cease to form part of the dominions of 
the Queen. Now,I do not think that 
the House of Commonsis at all prepared 
to come to that conclusion. I am, my- 
self, quite willing to go as far with the 
hon. Member as to say that, after giving 
the matter the best study in my power, 
my impression is that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone acted prematurely, and that 
the annexation of the Transvaal, at the 
particular time, and in the particular way 
in which it took place, was an unfortu- 
nate act. But, having said that, I will 
go on to say that I firmly believe that 
if Sir Theophilus Shepstone had held 
his hand, and had not annexed the 
Transvaal, before very long the South 
African Republic would have fallen like a 
ripe fruit, and, however much any of us— 
and, certainly, I have been one of them— 
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disliked the idea of having to take 
charge of the South African Republic, 
I do believe that within a few months 
the cry for protection from the people 
of the Transvaal would have become so 
strong that it could not have been re- 
sisted by a civilized Government. Since 
the day when, according to the old story, 
our ancestors in this Kingdom exclaimed 
—‘ The barbarians drive us into the 
sea, and the sea drives us back to the 
barbarians,’ I do not believe any civil- 
ized community ever found itself in a 
more deplorable state than that South 
African Republic which, according to the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, was going 
from better to better. [Mr. Courrney: 
I said from worse to better.] I be- 
lieve that it was going from indif- 
ferent to detestable. My hon. Friend 
has taken good care to blacken the 
character of President Burgers, al- 
though he was unable to say anything 
worse than that he accepted a pension 
at the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. My hon. Friend felt confident 
that before this debate was over [ should 
call President Burgers into the witness- 
box and see what he had to say; but I 
see that the time is going on rapidly, 
and that it will not be in my power to 
use all the extracts I had prepared. 
But I will use two of them. The first 
is part of a speech delivered by Presi- 
dent Burgers just before the annexa- 
tion— 

‘¢ We should delude ourselves by entertaining 
the hope that matters would mend by-and-bye. 
It would be only self-deceit. I tell you openly 
that matters are as bad as they ever can be ; they 
cannot be worse. These are bitter truths, and 
people may, perhaps, turn their backs on me. 
But then I shall have the consolation of having 
done my duty.” 


I pass over a number of other extracts ; 
but there is one which I should like to 
read, and which gives a most pitiable 
and ludicrous idea of the miserable 
position to which this Transvaal Republic 
had come. President Burgers says— 


To-day a Bill for £1,100 was laid before me 
for signature, but I would have sooner cut off 
my right hand than sign that paper, for I have 
not the slightest ground to expect that when 
that Bill becomes due there will be a penny to 
pay it with.”’ 

Can anyone say that a State in such a 
deplorable condition that it could not 
calculate on meeting such a bill with the 
Zulu power threatening it on one side 
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and Secocoeni unsubdued within what it 
claimed as its own borders, was likely to 
be long lived ? Of course, I am perfectly 
aware of the facts which the hon. Mem- 
ber has laid before us. I know that a 
considerable portion of the Transvaal 
has been at all times opposed to Coi- 
federation, and that that party has been 
sometimes stronger and sometimes 
weaker. I believe it was somewhat 
weak about the time of the annexation ; 
but it became strong immediately after- 
wards, and certainly increased for some 
time. But, of late, the strength of that 
party has been diminishing with every 
month that has passed over it. Although 
there is an anti-British party in the 
Transvaal, it must not be forgotten that 
there is also a pro-British party. The 
pro-British party is the party of the 
towns, and the anti-British party is the 
party of the farmers, who do not so 
much dislike the British Government as 
they dislike any Government at all. The 
hon. Member has said, and I go so far 
with him as to say, of the annexation 
— Fiert non debuit at the particular 
time and in the particular way in which 
it was done ; though, as I have said, I 
believe it was in the fates that the 
South African Republic should, before 
long, become merged in the possessions 
of the British Crown. But, if ever there 
was an occasion on which it was right 
to complete the legal maxim, and say 
—Fiert non debuit, factum valet, this 
is the occasion. Not only has the 
annexation of the Transvaal been ac- 
cepted by three different Secretaries of 
State, of very different characters and 
political tendencies, but it has been ac- 
cepted and ratified by two Cabinets, 
which are so diverse that they may be 
said to represent almost every element 
which exists in British political life. 
You could not show, now, that things 
are getting worse in the Transvaal, or, 
doubtless, the contention of the Member 
would receive more consideration from 
the House. Already the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has quoted facts 
and figures to show that, far from getting 
worse, they are getting better month by 
month. 1 will not go back upon the 
statements which he has quoted; but I 
will justread oneor twostatements which 
I have here, which show that this im- 
provement is progressing; that it had 
begun already before Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley left the country, and before the pre- 
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sent Government came into Office, and 
that it is being constantly continued. 


In April of this year Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley wrote to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach— 


“Reports from all quarters of the Transvaal 
sustain the opinion that the people, being tho- 
roughly tired of the uncertainty and the trouble 
attendant upon opposition to the Government, 
and seeing no hope of any successful issue 
from the dangerous measures in which they 
had been induced to place confidence, have de. 
termined to renounce all further disturbing 
action, and to return to the peaceful cares of 
their rural life, which was already beginning to 
suffer from the continuance of political irrita- 
tion. The resolution of a part of the people 
to deny the trade of their produce to English- 
men failed utterly, and expired with conspicu- 
ous lack of vitality before the natural forces 
that were fated to overpower it. Taxes are 
being paid, and the Revenue of the country, so 
long disturbed and in part suspended, is flow- 
ing in steadily in its regular course. I believe 
that, with the check which has thus been im- 
posed upon the organization of discontent, a 
foundation has been laid for the administration 
of affairs in the Transvaal, upon which there 
may be built with the aid of time a fabric of 
government in furtherance of the prosperity of 
the people, and in unison with their sympathies 
and their wishes.’’ 


Statements of the same character I 
could quote as having been made in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 7th of June, 
but time will not allow. That leads me 
to the statements quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. In a despatch 
received from Sir Owen Lanyon at the 
beginning of this month, and dated the 
26th of June, he reports as follows :— 


‘* A considerable change for the better in the 
feelings of the population generally has taken 
place since the receipt of your Lordship’s tele- 
gram announcing that Her Majesty’s sove- 
reignty over the Transvaal could not be aban- 
doned. I have everywhere seen evidence of 
this during my journey to this place, and the 
landdrosts generally report to the same effect.”’ 


Now, against that the hon. Member has 
really nothing to set, except what he 
thinks ought to be, and is likely to be. 
I have quoted facts, while my hon. 
Friend has entirely depended on theory. 
My hon. Friend has quoted nothin 
that has come from the Transvaal itself. 
He has quoted what was said by dele- 
gates from the Transvaal who were sent 
to Cape Town. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I quoted 
facts; the right hon. Gentleman has 
only quoted the impressions of interested 
witnesses. 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF: A great many 
facts were likewise quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite which 1 will not 
re-quote, simply in order to save the 
time of the House. Will any responsible 
person, not thoroughly committed by his 
previous action, attempt to go back 
from the state of things which has been 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
and by myself, to the former state of 
things just before the annexation? 
Compare the present position of the 
country with the language of President 
Burgers. I do not believe that any 
reasonable man would wish to go back, 
and he could not go back if he would. It 
would be utterly and hopelessly impos- 
sible to return from the present state of 
things to the old state of things without 
crossing a stream of blood over which I, 
for one, would be extremely sorry to pass. 
The right hon. Gentleman justly pointed 
to a feature in the Transvaal case which 
is not sufficiently remembered—namely, 
the enormous number of the Native 
population. It would be contrary to the 
fact to say that that Native population 
were well, oreven tolerably, treated by the 
South African Republic. There is an- 
other point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion in connection with the Transvaal, 
and it is the extremely important point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to arrangements with Portugal, 
which might enable us to connect the 
Transvaal with the port of Lorenco 
Marques and Delagoa Bay. I am per- 
fectly convinced, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it would be a very im- 
portant matter indeed for the Transvaal 
if we could succeed in getting that rail- 
way made under favourable conditions. 
The Treaty, which would have been the 
necessary preliminary to any serious 
consideration of such a project, was on 
the point of being ratified when a hitch 
occurred, and the matter is now hung 
up, I am afraid, till the Cortes meet 
next January. I hope it may then be 
arranged, and I hope so not only in the 
interests of the Transvaal, but in those 
of Portugal, to the prosperity of whose 
dominion in South Africa I think the 
proposed Treaty would largely con- 
tribute, and I am sure that every right- 
minded Englishman must desire the 
prosperity of our ancient ally who 
gained, at the dawn of modern history, 
such imperishable renown as well in 
connection with South Africa as with 
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India. One other matter in connection 
with the Transvaal. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry that the idea should for a 
moment get abroad that we are not 
most anxious to give to the Transvaal, 
as soon as we can, as much local self- 
government as possible. That is the 
condition in which we are anxious to 
see every community placed which can 
govern itself. There are, of course, pre- 
cisely the same difficulties that there 
are as regards Natal, although in a 
more aggravated form. As soon as these 
difficulties can be got over by Con- 
federation, or in any other way, I sin- 
cerely trust that we shall be able to give 
local self-government to the Transvaal ; 
but, in the existing state of affairs, no 
one who wishes weil to that country, as 
a portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
will desire any Constitutional changes 
to be made. 

The hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. R. N. Fowler), before he went 
off to more agreeable occupations and to 
some well-earned rest, asked me to say a 
word about Moirosi’s territory when I 
came to speak of South Africa. I comply 
with his wish by mentioning that a long 
debate with reference to the disposal of 
Moirosi’s territory occurred in the Cape 
Parliament on the last day of June, and 
ended with the withdrawal of a Resolu- 
tion which had been brought forward, 
upon a promise being given by Mr. 
Sprigg that a thorough inquiry should 
be made into the whole subject during 
the Recess by an officer who was uncon- 
nected with all former proceedings in 
that part of the country. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,—(Sir 
George Campbell,\—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till this day. 


And it being five minutes to Seven of 
the clock, the House suspended its Sit- 
ting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—aoom — 
SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3lst August], 


Mr. Grant Duff 


{COMMONS} 
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‘¢ That the Resolutions which were then 
reported from the Committee of Supply 
be read a second time.” 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
said Resolutions be read a_ second 
time.”’ 


Debate resumed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
after a good deal of watching he had 
been seriously puzzled by the policy of 
successive Governments in regard to 
South Africa. This was not a Party 
question, for there had beena continuity 
of policy, and from his point of view 
there had been too much continuity. He 
had some distrust of the permanent 
policy of the Colonial Office. Succes- 
sive Secretaries of State and Under Se- 
cretaries—and this applied particularly to 
his right hon. Friend the present Under 
Secretary—had always come in with the 
best intentions; but, somehow, it ap- 
peared to him that in the course of time 
their action hardly corresponded with 
their intentions, and they acted in the 
high-handed manner which was, per- 
haps, in some degree necessary in deal- 
ing with these subjects. What he might 
term the permanent spirit of the Colonial 
Office was somewhat too favourable to 
the White as distinguished from the 
Black Colonists. He was, however, far 
from asserting that their countrymen in 
the Colonies were particularly wicked 
or aggressive. A large proportion were 
Scotchmen, and he always found that 
they treated the Natives fairly; and if 
they did not get too much law—if they 
did not get too much control over the 
Natives—they were amenable to reason. 
He thought the despatch of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, dated February the 13th last, 
ought to be pondered and well-considered 
by the Colonial Office. He had paid a 
great deal of attention to the subject of 
the Native races. After a visit to Ame- 
rica, he came back with a sanguine view 
of the prospects of the negro race. The 
negro, when tamed and civilized, became 
a respectable member of society of the 
Nonconformist religious type. In the 
great American Republic there were 
something like 4,000,000 of Blacks out 
of a population of 40,000,000. Yet the 
Americans had had enormous difficulty 
in governing the Coloured population. 
How much greater must be the difficulty 
in South Africa? There the proportion 
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was at least 10 Blacks to one White. 
Could it be safe to intrust the govern- 
ment of that large Black population to so 
small a minority ? Could they thus solve 
a problem which had proved so difficult 
in America? It seemed to him that 
there was great difficulty in grant- 
ing a responsible Government in such 
circumstances. What was called a 
responsible Government, would, in effect, 
be an independent Government. The 
policy of the present and the late Go- 
vernment with regard to South Africa, 
as far as he (Sir George Campbell) could 
gather from the Blue Books, was to give 
independent government to each of the 
Colonies so far as its internal affairs 
were concerned; and to make over ques- 
tions of their external relations to a Con- 
federation of the Colonies. He thought 
that a very great step had been made by 
the Cape Colony towards doing justice 
to the Coloured races, and that the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard 
to the Colony might possibly be justified. 
But in Natal and the Transvaal it 
seemed to him that independent govern- 
ment had been tried and had failed. In 
Natal, a few years ago, troubles and dis- 
turbances arose. There had been such 
injustice done to the Native races 
that the Government had found it neces- 
sary to interfere with a high hand, and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent there and 
effected a great change. But when the 
Home Government had not interfered, 
the result had been that the constitution 
had been so far successful that the Co- 
lonial Government had been able to set 
the Home Government at defiance. Ii 
would appear from a despatch received 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley on the state of 
Natal, that the Natives had, in no sense, 
any direct representation in the adminis- 
tration of that Colony. In fact, the de- 
spatch showed that the Black population 
of Natal, amounting to 400,000, as 
against 21,000 Whites, was totally un- 
represented. That system constituted 
the worst type of oligarchy which could 
be found in the whole world. The re- 
sult, socially, was of the most painful 
and dangerous character. He believed 
the system would end in the practical 
enslavement of the Coloured population. 
He believed that the government of so 
large a number of Blacks by a small 
colony of Englishmen would be produc- 
tive, not only of injustice to the Blacks, 
but of dangerous consequences to the 
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British Empire. He thought the best 
course would be to establish a British 
dominion which should be responsible 
and independent of the Colonists, and 
administered by persons sent from Eng- 
land. He should like to give the Colony 
self-government as faras the White popu- 
lation was concerned, and to remove the 
rest of the Natal territory, which was 
principally inhabited by Natives, from 
the administration of White Colonists, 
and place it under special British ad- 
ministration. He thought it was now 
generally admitted that the circum- 
stances of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal were a mistake, and that the an- 
nexation was founded upon insufficient 
and erroneous information. But now 
that the enemies of the Transvaal had 
been conquered, and the fear of being 
overwhelmed by the Natives removed 
from the eyes of the White Colonists, it 
would, he admitted, be quite impossible 
to restore to the White inhabitants of 
the Transvaal the whole of the country 
which bore that name on the maps. 
These maps were, to a great extent, 
wrong, and included tracts ofland which 
had never been under the rule of the 
White Colonists. As a matter of fact, 
the White Settlers had of late years re- 
ceded from the limits they at one time 
reached. In the Transvaal, as well as in 
Natal, the jurisdiction of the White men 
might with advantage be limited to the 
country really colonized by them. He 
suggested that this should be done, and 
that then we should say to the Colonists 
—‘‘ We will put you in exactly the same 
position as that occupied by the Orange 
Free State; we will make you indepen- 
dent in your limited territory, and then 
you may consider whether in order to 
cope with hostile tribes or to meet other 
difficulties you will join a Confederation 
of the British Colonies under the British 
Crown.” So much with regard to the 
internal government of these Colonies. 
With reference te the external govern- 
ment of the Colonies, he pointed out 
that even if they were confederated 
their expenses would be so great that 
he did not think they would care to take 
the responsibility of the management of 
their own affairs. The Government, in- 
deed, had determined to hand over the 
responsibility of Confederation to the 
Cape Colony ; but he doubted whether 
that Colony would undertake it. Coming 
now to the financial part of the subject 
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before the House, he would call attention 
to the fact that the £2,000 that appeared 
upon the Votes by no means represented 
the real financial responsibility that was 
undertaken by this country. There was 
much expense incurred in connection with 
Natal that was not placed before the 
House. He referred to the late war at 
the Cape, which was undertaken by the 
Colonists in their own interests, but the 
British Government had to pay for it. 
English troops were sent out at the ex- 
pense of the British Treasury, until 
there were at present in Natal and the 
Transvaal 5,000 regular soldiers, and 


yet we had to pay for the Colonial troops | p 


as well. Nota farthing of the expense 
incurred through them appeared among 
the Estimates. To disguise and conceal 
that expense in the general Military 
Estimates of the country was hardly 
a fair way of dealing with the House. 
The results, he might add, of our exist- 
ing relations with the Colonists were that 
we in the end always had to pay the 
piper. Certainly the Government was 
told the Colony would pay for their own 
troops; and, in fact, they had promised 
to pay £40,000 a-month, but with the 
exception of paying a first instalment 
they had not paid a farthing. He was 
strongly convinced that the Government 
would not get another penny for the 
cost of that war out of the Colony, and 
if we ever became involved in another 
war we should be placed in the same 
condition. He did not think that we 
could satisfactorily get rid of our respon- 
sibilities in South Africa as we wished 
to doit. Africa was not like New Zea- 
land, where there was an increasing 
White and a diminishing Native popu- 
lation. The circumstances in South 
Africa were totally different, for the 
Native population was constantly in- 
creasing, and his fear was that the 
Colonists might become involved with 
the Natives in some quarrel, and that the 
result would be that the Whites would 
be beaten. The Government could not, 
of course, allow the White Colonists to be 
driven out by the Natives; and the re- 
sult would be that we should have to 
send over troops to their assistance, for 
which they would be unable to pay, and 
which would, therefore, have to be paid 
by the British taxpayers. If it was 
possible to get rid of the responsibility 
of our South African Colonies, his 
opinion was that it would be better 
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to openly assume it ourselves. He 
would mark out clearly the limit of each 
Colony, and give it a separate Govern- 
ment; and then, if we could not get 
rid of our responsibility, his idea was 
that it would be the cheapest and best 
way out of the difficulty to take it directly 
upon our shoulders. It was in that view 
that he had submitted his views to the 
House; and he considered that if it 
was possible to carry out some such 
system as he had indicated, we might 
really be doing great benefits to hu- 
manity, and establish a dominion in 
South Africa of which we might be 
roud. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND would, with 
the permission of the House, address 
himself, in the first place, to one or two 
of the many questions involved in a dis- 
cussion upon the government of South 
Africa—a discussion which he regretted 
could not have been raised at an earlier 
period of the Session—upon which there 
was little, if any, difference of opinion. 
And, first, as to Natal. He believed it 
to be the opinion of most hon. Members 
upon both sides of the House that it 
would be, in the highest degree, inex- 
pedient to grant responsible government 
to that Colony. He entirely concurred 
in the view taken by the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Kimberley) in his despatch to 
Sir George P. Colley of the 27th May 
last, and believed those arguments to be 
unanswerable. He thought the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) was under some misappre- 
hension as to the former Government of 
Natal. There never had been respon- 
sible government there, but only a re- 
presentative government, which was 
something between a responsible govern- 
ment and a Crown Colony government. 
This representative government had not 
altogether worked well, because the 
Legislative Council, without having 
proper responsibility as an executive 
body, had been able, in many cases, to 
thwart the policy of the Colonial Go- 
vernment. But it would be difficult now 
to make any alteration in it which would 
give more power to the Government. 
Secondly, as to Confederation. He (Sir 
Henry Holland) would urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to be patient, and 
not to put any further pressure upon 
the Colonies to pass any measure of 
Confederation. They all desired to see 
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Confederation of the South African 
Colonies; but the movement in that 
direction must now come from the 
Colonies. They must themselves be 
convinced of the advantages that would 
arise to them from Confederation ; and 
any pressure from the Home Govern- 
ment would only defeat the desired ob- 
ject, and tend to increase the not unna- 
tural jealousy which the Colonists felt of 
interference in their affairs. They were 
proud of the great Dominion of Canada ; 
proud of its strength and prosperity ; 
but they must remember that that 
Dominion was not built up in a day; 
that the difficulties which had to be over- 
come were very great, as those who 
framed the North America Act of 1869 
could testify ; and that, even after it was 
formed and welded into one body, one 
of the Provinces—Nova Scotia—tried to 
get free againfromthe union. They must, 
therefore, wait patiently, holding them- 
selves ready, however, to give every 
assistance, by advice or legislation, 
whichever might be desired. Turning 
now to other subjects which had been 
brought before the House, he (Sir 
Henry Holland) desired to say a few 
words with respect to the recall of Sir 
Bartle Frere. It would be in the recol- 
lection of some hon. Members that he 
(Sir Henry Holland) had felt it his duty, 
by speech and vote, to protest against 
the course pursued by the late Govern- 
ment in that matter. He held then, and 
still held, the opinion that Sir Bartle 
Frere, able and zealous as he was, had 
committed the gravest error that could 
be committed by a Colonial Governor, in 
plunging this country into war without 
the previous sanction or authority of the 
Home Government. The error in this case 
was the greater, because the war was, 
in his opinion, unnecessary and unjust. 
He would not, at that time, repeat the 
reasons upon which he founded that 
opinion, but would content himself with 
one observation. The main ground of 
justification for the war, which was ad- 
vanced by Sir Bartle Frere, was that 
there was imminent danger of an inva- 
sion of Natal by the Zulus. That was 
always disputed by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Natal (Sir Henry Bulwer), 
who surely was in a better position to 
form an opinion upon the point than those 
at the Cape; and now, after full consi- 
deration of the question, and after any 
feeling upon the point must have sub- 
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sided, they found Sir Henry Bulwer, in 
his despatch to the right hon. Baronet the 
late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), of April 4th, 
1880, distinctly stating that— 

“So far as regards the chances of an invasion 
of Natal territory by the Zulus, I believed then, 
and I believe now, that such a movement had 
never so much as entered into the counsels of the 
Zulu King and Chiefs, and that it would have 
been entirely repugnant to the views of the 
greater portion of the Zulu nation.” 


The Transvaal. 


And again— 

“We not only did not anticipate the danger 
of an invasion by the Zulus, but considered 
that any overt act committed by us in the way 
of military demonstration would be a mistake, 
as being far more likely to bring about war 
and trouble than to prevent them.” 

But assuming even the war to have been 
just, the error of Sir Bartle Frere in en- 
gaging in it upon his own responsibility, 
and in the absence of any overwhelming 
emergency, was so grave, that in his (Sir 
Henry Holland’s) opinion the gravest 
penalty—namely, the recall of the Go- 
vernor—should have been imposed. It 
was true that Sir Bartle Frere was 
severely censured ; it was true that his 
power were materially limited: but it 
must be remembered that although by 
taking that course his power of doing 
more harm was lessened, his power of 
doing good was also greatly diminished, 
and his just influence in the Colony 
lessened, as it showed that he had not the 
full confidence of the Home Government. 
But the state of things was very different 
when Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment came into power. The Zulu War 
was over; the Governor’s powers had 
been limited for the future; the offence 
that he had committed had been con- 
doned by Parliament, or, at all events, 
not deemed sufficient to necessitate his 
recall. The present Government were, 
under these circumstances, not bound to 
recall Sir Bartle Frere, although so 
many Members of it had denounced him 
in such strong terms. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) would go further, and say that 
they were bound not to recall him for 
his past conduct, but to retain him in 
his office, if they could have given him 
that full confidence which should exist 
between a Colonial Governor and the 
Home Government. But if they could 
not feel that confidence, it would have 
been more just, fair, and generous to 
Sir Bartle Frere to have recalled him at 
once. What was the course pursued ? 
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They retained him in office, on the 
ground that Confederation was all-im- 
portant, and that he was the best man 
to carry out this scheme; but they kept 
open the question of his previous con- 
duct in deference he (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) supposed, to the strong opinion of 
some Members of the Government, and 
to the pressure put upon them by hon. 
Members below the Gangway. The 
Prime Minister, by his speech of May 
25th, deliberately suspended the sword 
over the head of this unfortunate Co- 
lonial Damocles. The Prime Minister 
after pointing out the importance of 
Confederation and of retaining Sir Bartle 
Frere for that purpose, said— 

‘*When we can see our own way clearly in 
regard to the prosecution of that policy of Con- 
federation, then it will be our duty to consider 
generally and at large our relations to Sir Bartle 
Frere, and to decide in regard to that great and 
able man, from whom we have differed so widely, 
whether we can leave him to be our Represen- 
tative, and be responsible for his acts in the 
South African Colonies. That is not in the 
slightest degree prejudged. .... We have 
done and said nothing which ties us up to any 
particular judgment as to the continuance of Sir 
Bartle Frere in the office of Governor and Com- 
missioner in South Africa, except so far as re- 
lates to the important course of proceeding 
which has been fixed and determined on with 
reference to the initiation of Confederation. . . . 
It will be our duty to make an impartial, dis- 
passionate, and perfectly unprejudiced exami- 
nation of that question when the time comes.”’ 
—[8 Hansard, cclii. 462-3.] 

That speech, being interpreted, meant— 
“If you do not carry out confederation 
or when that question is settled one way 
or the other, we shall consider your pre- 
vious conduct, and consider if we can 
trust you.” Holding the views that he 
(Sir Henry Holland) did of the general 
policy of Sir Bartle Frere, and especially 
of his conduct in the Zulu War, he could 
not be expected to regret that Sir Bartle 
Frere was no longer Governor; but he 
could not approve of the time and way 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
had recalled him. Passing on from 
that subject to that of the Transvaal, he 
had listened with great interest to the 
very able speech of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney); but he was 
afraid he should fall very low in that 
hon. Gentleman’s estimation, when he 
confessed that he was one of those who 
held that the annexation of that terri- 
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the first instance, just or unjust, but 
only whether the territory should now 
be restored; but he could not quite 
agree in that view. If he thought that 
the original annexation was unjust, he 
should look far more closely into the 
special facts put forward to justify the 
retention of the territory, as an act of 
injustice could not too soon be redressed, 
nor ought they to be afraid to redress 
it. He would not now re-state the 
grounds of his opinion, as he had put 
them forward in former debates, and as, 
moreover, one of the principal reasons 
had been already stated that evening by 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. Grant Duff) and the late 
Secretary of State (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). The Government ofthe Trans- 
vaal had, in spite of all the remon- 
strances, constantly encroached upon the 
Native tribes bordering on the Trans- 
vaal, and the Boers could not be alto- 
gether acquitted of sundry acts of bar- 
barity towards the Natives, and of en- 
slaving Native women and children, in 
addition to seizing and occupying Native 
land. Now, what was the position of 
the Government that thus raised up 
trouble and strife? It was, ss had been 
stated, absolutely bankrupt, and unable 
to enforce the collection of taxes. It 
was distrusted by the people, and he 
(Sir Henry Holland) had read few more 
sad speeches than that speech of lamen- 
tation, and confession of weak.ess and 
incapacity, raised by the President of 
the Republic before the Volks-raad 
shortly before the annexation. The 
Government could not raise a force equal 
to cope with the victorious and advanc- 
ing Natives; and if that state of things 
had been allowed to continue, it must 
have led to disastrous consequences, not 
only to the Transvaal, but to the whole 
of South Africa. He (Sir Henry Hol- 
land), for these reasons, thought the 
annexation justified; and the present 
state of things in the Transvaal strength- 
ened that opinion. There was now in- 
creasing prosperity, and an increasing 
Revenue; the taxes were readily col- 
lected ; the safety of the lives and pro- 
perty of the steady and peaceable Colo- 
nists was secured; and good laws were 
passed. He would observe, in passing, 
that he could not understand why the 
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cil, and of the opinions of the Members. 
They were not all ‘ official ;” but there 
were ‘unofficial’? Members of property 
and good standing in the Colony: and 
was it to be supposed, as the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to suggest, that the opinions 
of those Members were warped by the 
fact that they received, as Members did 
in many Colonial Assemblies, their tra- 
velling expenses? Their views of the 
improvement of the Colony and of the 
change of feeling of the Colonists were 
fully supported by Sir Owen Lanyon in 
his recent despatches to the Secretary of 
State. He (Sir Henry Holland) did 
not anticipate any further great difficul- 
ties in the management of the Trans- 
vaal, now that the question of annexa- 
tion had been absolutely and finally de- 
cided. He thought that there was 
greater difficulty in dealing with that 
part of South Africa, which belonged 
to Native Chiefs, and lay between the 
territories in the Transkei lately an- 
nexed to the Cape Colony, and the 
boundary of Natal. He was not 
an advocate for annexation of Na- 
tive territory, and, indeed, had always 
opposed it; but he was bound to say 
that he feared that some difficulties 
might always arise, until all the terri- 
tory in question had come under British 
rule. But the danger of such troubles 
and difficulties would be materially di- 
minished if a wiser policy were adopted, 
and one more fair to the Native Chiefs, 
than that which had of late prevailed. 
Hitherto, the policy had been one of 
interference, promoted very much, as it 
appeared to him, by the Residents, who 
either went beyond their instructions, or 
whose instructions were unwisely framed. 
The expediency of having Residents 
established where they had no authority 
at all, had been doubted by some; but 
the inexpediency was, to his mind, quite 
certain, unless they confined themselves 
to watching the course of events and re- 
porting thereon fully to their Govern- 
ments, and to giving friendly advice to 
the Chiefs, taking great care, however, 
when tendering such advice, to make it 
quite clear, that if such advice was not 
followed, it would not be enforced by 
British authority. There always would 
be quarrels, and raids, and cattle steal- 
ing between these Native tribes. But 
they should not interfere in these local 
disputes; for if they did, they really 
made themselves parties to the quarrels, 
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which, if continued, assumed then the 
character of an aggression upon British 
authority. What had happened over 
and over again was this. The Chief who 
got the worst in a quarrel applied to be 
put under British protection; and if his 
application was granted, the Colonial 
Government was of course, for the future, 
involved in all the trouble, and bound 
to take up his cause. That was all 
wrong, and they ought to let the Native 
tribes fight out their own quarrels. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) desired to call the 
attention of the House to the case of 
Pondoland, a case of great importance, 
which was now receiving the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which very clearly illustrated the evils of 
the policy of interference which he so 
strongly condemned. The Pondos, up to 
1877, had been on friendly relations with 
the British Government though they had 
disputes with neighbouring Tribes. One 
of those Tribes was the Bacas. It was 
admitted by Mr. Brownlee that ‘‘it did 
not appear that the Bacas were British 
subjects,” and yet we find [C. 2484, 
p- 410] Mr. Oxland interfering in the 
dispute and siding with the Bacas. 

Owing to this interference, the continu- 
ance of the quarrel became, as it never 
ought to have become, an offence against 
British authority and a ground of com- 
plaint against the Pondos. Again, the 
Pondos made raids—justly or unjustly— 
against the Xesibes, an independent 
Tribe under a Chief, Jojo. He did not 
propose to discuss here the question of 
the original settlement of this Tribe; 
but, according to Sir Henry Bulwer and 
according to Mr. Griffith [C. 2676, p. 57] 
the land held by the Tribe was at one 
time part of Pondoland, and under the 
paramount Chief Faku. Jojo had several 
times asked to be placed under British 

protection, as he was getting the worst 

in these quarrels; but his application 

was, for some time, wisely refused. The 
disputes were really only cattle stealing, 

and border disputes. But in 1878 he 

was taken under our protection. Why 
this change of policy? He (Sir Henry 
Holland) attributed it to the strong pres- 

sure of the Residents, not discouraged, 

as it ought to have been, by the Cape 

Government, and by the Governor. The 

raids were continued, and then they had 

to take up the quarrel as against persons 

under British protection, and as against 








British authority. Then the Chief Ma- 
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gistrate telegraphed—‘‘We must fight ;”” 
then Mr. Brownlee writes, — 

“The Pondos will see that they will not be per- 
mitted to act arbitrarily and unjustly to other 
Tribes ;”’ 

and later on 


“We are bound to grant redress to the Xesibes 
—this is a condition of their subjection to us, 
and nothing has tended so much to lower us in 
Native estimation as the manner in which we 
have submitted to the Pondos.” 


That was the spirit in which the Resi- 
dents had interfered, and of which he 
(Sir Henry Holland) complained. Then 
arose an exaggerated fear of the Pondos 
raiding into Natal, analarm beit observed 
not felt by Natal, but, as was the case in 
the Zulu War, raised by Sir Bartle 
Frere from the Cape. Sir Bartle Frere 
pressed Sir Garnet Wolseley to send 
some troops to the frontier to overawe the 
Pondos. That, he (Sir Henry Holland) 
ventured to think would have been a 
most unwise step to take; and the refu- 
sal of Sir Garnet Wolseley was, in his 
judgment, wisely given. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley admitted the raiding and dis- 
putes, but he said— 

‘*To compel restitution of stolen cattle, and 
compensation, is purely a police duty, and not 
one upon which Her Majesty’s forces should be 
employed ;”’ 
and he added that he was— 


“ Anxious to keep Her Majesty’s forces aloof 
from small tribal disputes.’ 


A very similar caution was given sub- 
sequently by the Earl of Kimberley in 
his Despatch of May 27th to Sir Bartle 
Frere upon that very case of Pondoland. 
He said :— 

“The disputes between the tribes in Pondo- 
land seem to me mainly cattle-stealing affairs, 
which should be treated as police matters. 
I see no reason why they should not be dealt 
with by the Colonial Magistrates and police, and 
you should discourage any expectation that 

er Majesty’s troops will be employed in re- 
dressing such local disorders.”’ 


However, a more exaggerated view of 
these Pondoland raids prevailed at the 
Cape; and then came the final steps; 
the sure end of all this interference. 
First, in 1878, part of Pondoland, at the 
mouth of the St. John’s River was made 
British territory; then followed the de- 
position of the Paramount Chief; and 
lastly came in Sir Bartle Frere, with his 
three propositions as to the mode of 
dealing with Pondoland : either to leave 
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it altogether to itself—which he (Sir 
Bartle Frere) rejected as out of the ques- 
tion—or to turn it into a Crown Colony ; 
oT 

“‘To give the Cape Government power to 
take all necessary steps for supporting the autho- 
rity of the Crown in, and for legislating in the 
Colonial Parliament for Pondoland, and other 
Coast districts.”’ 


That was the course he advocated; and 
that practically amounted to suppression 
and annexation, if not immediately, 
certainly within a few years. He (Sir 
Henry Holland) had referred in some 
detail to this case, as itshowed the mis- 
chief and danger arising from over in- 
terference in Tribal disputes; and he 
would only add that Sir Henry Bulwer 
in speaking of it said:—‘‘ Whatever 
difficulties we have are of our own crea- 
tion;” and again, ‘‘If a blow is struck 
it will be our own fault.” He ought 
not, however, to leave this part of the 
case without referring to the Treaty of 
1844, made with Faku, then Para- 
mount Chief, upon which Sir Bartle 
Frere relied in his dealings with Pondo- 
land; but upon which he (Sir Henry 
Holland) thought Sir Bartle Frere had 
wrongly relied. In one despatch Sir 
Bartle Frere said that that Treaty 


“‘ pave a general Sovereign authority as con- 
trolling the Chief in his external relations, but 
leaving him at liberty to govern his own people 
in his own way, within his own territory.” 


But the only clause relating to external 
relations was the 10th, and certainly 
gave no such Sovereign authority. It 
only stated that the Chief 

“‘ Wishing to live in peace gives his word and 
promise that he will, as far as possible, avoid 
making war on any of the surrounding tribes, 
and will endeavour to settle disputes in a peace- 
ful manner, and in case of violation of his just 
rights he will call on the Colonial Government 
to mediate.” 


In another place Sir Bartle Frere said— 


“The Pondos bound themselves to a position 
of subordination to the British Government.” 


Now, that was exactly contrary to the 
words and spirit of the whole Treaty, 
which, throughout, treats Faku on 
equal terms, and as a Paramount Chief. 
While fully admitting the difficulties of 
the case, he (Sir Henry Holland) ven- 
tured to suggest to the Government that 
their policy with regard to the Native 
Tribes should be mainly guided by the 
four following principles: — First, to 
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discontinue interference in these Native 
disputes and raids, unless they attained 
such a height as to endanger the peace 
of the Colonies, or unless there was 
actual premeditated attack on British 
territory or British subjects. Border 
forays and disputes should not be treated 
as outrages which required to be resented 
as serious aggressions upon British terri- 
tory ; secondly, not to take Native Chiefs 
and Tribes under British protection 
merely to prevent their absorption by 
stronger Tribes, or because they were 
unfairly attacked by such Tribes. But if 
it should become necessary to give them 
such protection, then they should take 
care that the territory of such protected 
Natives was clearly defined and made 
known to the neighbouring Tribes, as 


. constant difficulty aad arisen from the 


want of such definition. It might well 
happen that raids might be made on 
territory not clearly recognized as under 
British protection. Such raids, though 
not intended, therefore, to be made in 
any hostile spirit to the protecting power, 
were liable to be treated as so made, and 
the attacking Natives were assumed to 
have been acting in defiance of our au- 
thority. Thirdly, nottoallow annexation, 
unless a paramount necessity for such a 
step was clearly shown; and unless the 
Colony to which the annexation took 
place was prepared to undertake all the 
responsibility of keeping order, and de- 
fending the territory annexed. And, 
fourthly, when they had allowed annex- 
ation, then to give full and entire con- 
trol over the territory to the Colonial 
Government, and not to interfere with 
their proceedings. That full control, 
free from interference by the Home Go- 
vernment, was asked for, and fairly asked 
for, by the Cape Government, when they 
were questioned if they would take the re- 
sponsibility of governing certain Transkei 
territories, recently annexed to that 
Colony. That seemed a very simple mat- 
ter, but it was not quite so simple in 
practice; and for the following reason : 
—There was a Society in this country— 
the Aborigines Protection Society—com- 
posed of most excellent and zealous men; 
keenly alive to acts of injustice com- 
mitted on Natives, and most anxious to 
secure impartial and fair treatment of 
Natives all over the world. But they 
were, not unnaturally, somewhat one- 
sided in their views; they were too apt 
to accept as true all the stories with 
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which they were furnished by correspon- 
dents abroad, stories frequently based 
upon imperfect information, and which 
broke down upon inquiry. Now, if laws 
apparently somewhat rigorous in their 
character—as, for instance, the Vagrancy 
Law—were passed, or if measures, such 
as the disarmament of the Basutos, were 
taken, that Society immediately put 
pressure upon the Home Government to 
interfere, and remonstrate against such 
laws and measures. The Government 
must be prepared to resist such pressure, 
unless, indeed, they were prepared to 
promise assistance, if troubles or diffi- 
culties arose from the adoption, by the 
Colonial Government, of their sugges- 
tions. That was practically out of the 
question ; and he (Sir Henry Holland) 
contended that there should be no inter- 
ference at all with the measures of the 
Colonial Government when once annex- 
ation had been sanctioned. He believed 
that if these four principles were acted 
upon, the troubles with which they had 
had to deal in South Africa would be 
much diminished. There were other points 
in connection with the government of 
South Africa upon which he should liked 
to have offered a few observations ; but 
at that late period of the Session he 
would refrain from doing so. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE said, that the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere had been 
alluded to frequently in the course of 
the debate, and on that (the Liberal) side 
of the House, at least, his recall had 
given pretty general, if not universal, 
satisfaction. But the satisfaction of some 
hon. Members would have been greater 
had the recall taken place immediately 
after the accession to Office of the present 
Government. And it was argued on the 
other side of the House that the recall 
would have been more defensible then 
than it was now. But he did not him- 
self find any fault with the course pur- 
sued. A Colonial Governor might be 
recalled because the Government con- 
demned his proceedings ; or because they 
considered him an unfit instrument to 
carry out their policy. Although he 
yielded to none in condemnation of the 
Zulu War, it had never appeared to him 
to have been the duty of the present 
Government to recall Sir Bartle Frere 
as a punishment for his action in regard 
to that War. When they came into 
power it had already been decided by the 
then existing Goverment and Parlia- 
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ment, that Sir Bartle Frere ought not 
to be recalled; and to have suddenly 
reversed that decision, simply because 
there had been a change in the relative 
strength of political parties at home 
would have been to establish a precedent 
of evil influence in the government of 
the Colonies. The Government had, 
however, sufficient justification for re- 
calling Sir Bartle Frere, upon the ground 
that he was not fitted to be the agent 
of their policy in South Africa. He 
was not a Governor of asupple type; he 
possessed in large measure the quality 
which friends call firmness and enemies 
obstinacy; Ministries and policies might 
change at home, but Sir Bartle Frere 
would not change with them. The 
spirit which inspired him to indite his 
vehement phillipics against Cetewayo, 
still breathed in his despatches respect- 
ing the Pondo tribe, the disarmament of 
the Basutos, and the appropriation of 
Moirosi’s territory. The Papers laid 
before the House showed how wide was 
the divergence in the views of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and those 
of the Governor; how great was the 
estrangement of policy existing between 
them. To have promptly recalled Sir 
Bartle Frere would, therefore, have been 
the proper recourse of Lord Kimberley 
but for the question of Confederation. 
It was a critical moment in the history 
of that question ; the recall of Sir Bartle 
Frere in May or June would have 
weakened the hands of the Cape Govern- 
ment in dealing with it, and left the 
Home Government open to the charge of 
helping to defeat a measure which they 
had pressed upon the colonists as one of 
first importance. Looking, therefore, 
at all- the circumstances, he could not 
but think that the proper course had 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. With respect to the withdrawal 
of the allowance of £2,000 a-year, it 
appeared to him (Mr. Wodehouse) that 
that allowance was never meant to last 
throughout the entire term of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Administration ; it was intended 
only that he should have it in the early 
years of his government, when he had 
to travel far and wide, and when his 
absences from Cape Town would be long 
and frequent. When Natal, the Trans- 
vaal, and Zululand had been taken from 
him, he had no longer to visit those dis- 
tant Colonies, and as his travelling ex- 
penses within the Cape Colony were 
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paid for by that Colony, the reasons for 
the allowance ceased. Notwithstanding 
the receipt of this £2,000 a year, in- 
tended to cover travelling expenses, Sir 
Bartle Frere had presented a bill for 
£3,8C0 spent in travelling. Evidently 
he had regarded the £2,000 a year, not 
as a travelling allowance, but as an in- 
crease of salary for special powers and 
responsibilities. Sir Bartle Frere had 
dwelt upon the immense difficulties and 
the bitterness of the prejudices and party 
spirit with which he had had to contend; 
but this was only the perennial con- 
dition of affairs in South Africa. Sir 
Bartle Frere also spoke of the heavy 
expenses imposed upon him by social 
duties; but he was not the first or only 
Governor expected to be hospitable. 
If the salary of the Governor of the 
Cape Colony was inadequate, it ought 
to be raised at the expense of the Colony; 
and until it were raised, the Governor 
ought to cut his coat according to his 
cloth. He hoped that the bill of £3,800 
would be dealt with by the House in a 
generous spirit. But he doubted whether 
the records of the Colonial Office for many 
a long year contained any parallel case 
of such unsanctioned expenditure by a 
Colonial Governor. And now a few 
words upon Confederation, and two 
points intimately connected with it— 
namely, responsible government and the 
withdrawal of Imperial troops from South 
Africa. All the omens were against the 
accomplishment of confederation within 
any definite or measurable distance of 
time. Hon. Members who had read the 
recent debate in the Cape House of As- 
sembly would have noticed how timid 
and faltering was the advocacy of Con- 
federation by the very colonial Prime 
Minister who professed to stand or fall 
by it. He condemned the manner in 
which the question had been brought 
forward by Lord Carnarvon, and had 
not a word to say for the South Africa 
Confederation Act passed by Parliament 
in 1877. He assured the Cape Assembly 
that the Conference which he proposed 
would pledge them to nothing, and yet 
he failed to carry his proposal. Neither 
standing nor falling by Confederation, 
he ran away from his guns when he 
agreed to a Motion for the Previous 
Question. No doubt, the failure of the 
scheme had been attributed to the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal and the settle- 
ment of Zululand. The hon. Member 
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for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) believed 
the annexation of the Transvaal to have 
had a fatal effect on Confederation; and 
the hon. Member’s Boer correspondents 
took credit to themselves for having done 
much to make the Conference a failure. 
Mr. Sprigg and other speakers in the 
Cape Assembly had blamed the recent 
settlement of Zululand, and represented 
it to be very prejudicial to Confederation. 
But, from his own knowledge of South 
Africa, he (Mr. Wodehouse) thought 
there was an undercurrent of insincerity 
running throughout that debate on Con- 
federation. The truth was, Confedera- 
tion had never found any genuine ad- 
hesion in the Cape Colony. The popu- 
lation of the Western Province, ll 
exempt from Native difficulties and 
dangers, were naturally slow to bind 
themselves for better, for worse, to places 
where there were great masses of Na- 
tives. Even the ostensible friends of 
Confederation in the Cape Colony had 
always had some ulterior motive. An 
English Party in the Eastern Province 
hailed it as a stepping-stone to a sepa- 
ration from the Western Province ; and 
a Dutch Party favoured it because they 
looked upon it as likely to fulfil their 
dream of ‘‘ Africa for the Africanders,”’ 
and prepare the way for a large inde- 
pendent South African Republic. The 
difficulties in the way of Confederation 
became apparent when they realized 
with what different aims and wishes the 
question was approached on this side 
and on that side of the ocean. We in 
England desired to relieve the British 
taxpayer from the burden of maintain- 
ing the internal defence of those Colonies, 
and, at the same time, we were anxious to 
secure the just treatment of the Natives. 
But while the Colonists claimed protection 
they demanded to be allowed to manage 
the Natives in their own way. Their 
idea was to have a maximum of inde- 
pendence in the management of their 
own affairs, with a minimum of responsi- 
bility for the consequences of their acts. 
As Mr. Sprigg, the Colonial Prime Mi- 
nister, said, his policy was to be free 
from Imperial control, and if South 
Africa was to be governed successfully 
it was not to be governed from London. 
At the same time, he was certain to insist 
on the most generous terms as to the use 
of the money and the men of the Home 
Government. But surely government 
from London was a better thing, where 
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the Natives of the Colony were restless 
and warlike and greatly outnumbered 
the European Settlers, than government 
by local politicians infected with every 
local passion and prejudice against the 
Natives, but comparatively secure from 
the consequences of their own errors in 
the protection of troops for which they 
did not pay. It was no easy matter to 
withdraw our troops from South Africa, 
as experience showed, for the upshot of 
all the pressure brought te bear by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State had been 
absolutely nothing. Twenty-seven years 
ago the Duke of Newcastle was telling 
the Colonists they ought to undertake 
their own defence; and 13 years ago 
Lord Carnarvon called on the Cape Go- 
vernment to pay £40 for every infantry 
and £70 for every artillery soldier. 
Nevertheless, nothing had as yet been 
done in that direction. There were 5,000 
troops now maintained in South Africa 
at the Imperial expense. As he feared 
that the prospect of withdrawing the 
troops was very remote, and as Con- 
federation had just received a very heavy 
blow, he hoped the Government would 
be in no haste to extend the area of self- 
government in South Africa, and that 
they would be slow to part with the 
power of effective control in the adminis- 
tration of dependencies, whose internal 
defence continued to be an Imperial 
burden. Why wasit that Ceylon, which 
never gave trouble, contributed a sum 
sufficient to pay for the entire military 
expenditure of the Island; while the 
vane Colony, upon which we had lavished 
millions and millions, never contributed 
more than £10,000 a-year to the Im- 
perial military expenditure? Because 
the Home Government retained full ad- 
ministrative control over the Government 
of Ceylon, and had parted with that 
control over the Cape Colony. He did 
not go so far as to say that responsible 
government should be withdrawn from 
the Cape Colony, but he hoped that we 
should proceed with extreme caution in 
Natal and the Transvaal ; and if the Colo- 
nial Office required greater powers of 
control there, he trusted that Parliament 
would not refuse to grant such powers. 
He regretted that in Natal they were 
about to return to a Constitution of the 
worst kind; an half-and-half Constitu- 
tion, in which the local politicians and 
Legislature had not the sense of responsi- 
bility induced by responsible Govern- 
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ment, but in which they had sufficient 

ower to thwart the policy of the Home 
“eter He had felt some doubts 
as to the expediency of retaining the 
Transvaal; but, upon the whole, he be- 
lieved it to be the better policy not to 
abandon it. He would remind the hon. 
Member for Liskeard that the see-saw 
policy of undoing one day what they did 
the day before had been tried more than 
once in South Africa with questionable 
results. About half a century ago Lord 
Glenelg reversed an annexation of Trans- 
keian territory. Ata later date British 
sovereignty was proclaimed over the 
Orange River territories, and the sove- 
reignty was subsequently withdrawn. 
But in those cases the reversal of policy 
led to so much embarrassment, and gave 
rise to so much ill-feeling, that the Go- 
vernment ought to be cautious before 
they added one more to the series of such 
measures. For his own part, he depre- 
cated any hasty extension of the powers 
of self-government in the Transvaal. 
There were great elements of disorder 
there, and when things went wrong the 
mischief would have to be repaired at 
Imperial expense. Indeed, he hoped 
that, whether it were in the Transvaal 
or elsewhere in the British Dominions, 
the support of Parliament would never 
be wanting to the Home Government, 
not only when it called upon Colonists 
to bear their fair share of burdens, but 
also when it claimed full control of the 
administration of dependencies where 
there were grave elements of danger, and 
where the remedies in case of trouble 
had to be applied at Imperial cost. He 
believed the more that South African 
questions were looked into by hon. Mem- 
bers, the more fully would their com- 
plexity be appreciated; and the more 
would it be recognized that they were 
worthy to receive the attention of the best 
wisdom and statesmanship which could 
be found upon either side of the House. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the last two 
speakers had expressed approval of the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere, who he con- 
sidered had been treated in a way 
which was unjust to him as a man; 
while, in the treatment he had received, 
a wrong had been done not only to the 
Colony, but to the nation. He would, 
in touching upon this question, ask the 
House to remember the circumstances 
under which Sir Bartle Frere was ap- 
pointed. The condition of things in 
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South Africa was supposed to be one of 
reat difficulty, and the Secretary of 
tate for the time being had to look 

round for a man having the qualities 

necessary for the position of High Com- 
missioner, and he selected the man who 
had shown he was able, courageous, and 
humane, and that his antecedents were 
such as promised well for his govern- 
ment in the difficult position in which 
he was to be placed. There was one 
point, however, that had not been 
touched upon, and that was the question 
of discretion. When His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales went to India 
Sir Bartle Frere was selected for the 
difficult post of his adviser; and when 
he was appointed his praises were na- 
turally sung by those who appointed 
him; and in 1878 the present Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland said, in a speech he 
then delivered, that in the Governor of 
the Colony of South Africa they had a 
man whom they could entirely trust for 
his motives, his sense, and his ability 
to deal with the most difficult case, and 
that it would be difficult to find another 
man with such a combination of feelings 
of justice and of firmness. That being 
so, it naturally occurred to anyone that, 
before condemning the action of Sir 

Bartle Frere in South Africa, hon. Mem- 

bers should consider whether he really 

possessed the qualities he was believed 
to possess, and for the exercise of which 
in India he had been twice thanked by 

Parliament, and whether a man who 

was possessed of all those qualities could 

have suddenly become, as it were, de- 
mented, and all those qualities have dis- 
appeared. Instead of condemning him, 
hon. Members would do well to consider 
whether they had not themselves taken 

a mistaken view of his conduct in that 

country. At the time of his appointment 

the Colonists were in a state of panic, a 

Defence Commission was appointed, there 

were demands for arms and troops, the 

Cape Frontier was in a blaze, and there 

were raids from Zululand. In con- 

sequence of the fear of the Zulus, 

Colonists were fleeing and taking refuge 

in the towns; and, as a general officer 

told him, the state of things was such 
that a White man in Natal who was not 

afraid of the Zulus was regarded as a 

curiosity. Cetewayo was supposed to be 

the Zulu of Zulus, and to be about to 
restore that country to the state it was 
in under its original founder Chaka. 
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That was the state of things Sir Bartle 
Frere found when he went out there. 
He went out first to settle the question 
of the boundary between Zululand and 
the Transvaal, and he found an award 
given which he might confirm, nullify, 
or modify ; and he modified it because 
he found it ignored some 80 or 90 
settlers who were to be handed over 
to the Zulu Government without com- 
pensation for disturbance or security for 
the future. He modified that award to 
the extent of giving them the security 
which, as British subjects, they were en- 
titled to. But, on inquiry, he found 
the state of things in that part of the 
country so intolerable, and the danger 
was considered so imminent that, after 
consultation with those in authority on 
the spot, with Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, Lord Chelmsford, and 
with Admiral Sullivan, he came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary that state 
of things, if possible, should be grasped, 
that the state of imminent danger to the 
Colonies should cease; and he there- 
upon drew up terms that were submitted 
to the Zulu King. He confessed it was 
with extreme surprise he heard the de- 
spatch of Sir Henry Bulwer referred to by 
the hon. Member for Midhurst, in which 
Sir Henry Bulwer said that, after full de- 
liberation, he had come to the conclusion 
that there was no necessity for the action 
taken at the time by Sir Bartle Frere, 
especially when the same Sir Henry 
Bulwer had given his consent to the 
action taken by Sir Bartle Frere as com- 
pletely as it was given by Lord Chelms- 
ford, Admiral Sullivan, and Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND: What Sir 
Henry Bulwer said was, that there was 
no chance of the invasion of Natal by 
the Zulus. 

Lorp ELCHO said, whether there 
was a danger of invasion or not, Sir 
Henry Bulwer concurred at that time in 
thinking that something must be done 
to disperse the thunder-cloud of the Zulu 
Army, and that it was a case for active 
as distinguished from passive defence. 
He knew for an absolute fact that Sir 
Henry Bulwer was acquainted with the 
terms offered to Cetywayo, and corrected 
them himself, having them in his pos- 
session for 24 hours before they were 
sent. He would read the words of Sir 
Henry Bulwer himself, as they appeared 
in a despatch written December 16, 
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1878, when the terms in question were 
being discussed. It would be remem- 
bered that 30 days were given for Cety- 
wayo’s answer, and that the Army 
crossed the Tugela on January 20. The 
passage ran as follows :— 

‘‘The High Commissioner has judged it to be 

necessary, for reasons of the greatest moment to 
the welfare of this portion of South Africa, to 
place the condition of affairsin the Zulu country 
and our relations with the Zulu King and people 
on a more satisfactory basis than they now are. 
I concur with his Excellency’s judgment on this 
point, as also on the conditions he has laid down, 
which have been communicated to the Zulu 
King, and which are conditions for the better 
government of the Zulu people and for their 
greater advantage, and areessential for securing 
peace in this part of South Africa.” 
He (Lord Elcho) failed to see how Sir 
Henry Bulwer could reconcile the two 
despatches. Sir Bartle Frere, receiving 
no answer to his demands, put the 
matter in the hands of the military 
authorities in order to obtain redress, 
the points at issue being the dispersion 
of the Zulu Army, and compensation for 
the murder of certain British subjects. 
The question now to be considered was 
whether his course was necessary and 
justifiable. He believed, as all the au- 
thorities did, that it was necessary, in 
support of which view he might quote a 
statement given to him bya gentleman 
who had greatly distinguished himself 
in the campaign, and who had had an 
interview with Cetywayo. The Zulu 
King being asked who formed the war 
party among his people, answered— 

“‘ The whole nation ; all the young men were 


determined on war; and he himself would have 
been killed if he had not fought.” 


In reference to the small German 
settlement at Luneberg, where the 
Zulus had never been, and which 
had been saved by a detachment of 
British troops, Cetywayo, in answer to 
a question as to what he would have 
done if the settlers had stayed, replied 
that ‘‘his people would have killed 
them.” pts: to the very good 
‘authority of the same gentleman— 

‘‘ The war was looked upon by all the Colo- 
nists as certain and inevitable long before Sir 
Bartle Frere appeared on the scene. The Colo- 
nists lived in chronic fear.”’ 

So much for the necessity of the war. 
Was it justifiable? He might pos- 
sibly argue that whatever was neces- 
sary was justifiable; but, at any rate, 





judged by a European standard, it 
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Certainly was justifiable. In Europe, 
when one country threatened and immi- 
nently endangered another by armed 
force, the country threatened was justi- 
fied by all International Law in send- 
ing in a demand for the dispersion of 
that military force. He held, therefore, 
after looking at all the circumstances 
of the case, that the course taken by Sir 
Bartle Frere was completely justifiable. 
It was not for him to criticize the military 
operations; but he believed that the force 
that was annihilated at Isandlana ought, 
properly handled, to have sufficed for the 
protection of the camp. However, if 
that disaster had never occurred, and if 
the war had come to an end with little 
or no expenditure of men or money, 
Sir Bartle Frere, instead of being dis- 
graced, would have received a Peerage 
and the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament—[‘‘ No, no !”]—and those who 
were now so loud in his detraction might 
have been sulky, but they would have 
been silent. That was his firm conviction ; 
but, as things turned out, they had re- 
sulted in Sir Bartle Frere’s recall. He 
had also been virulently attacked in this 
country from many different quarters. 
He had been attacked by the Aborigines 
Protection Society, by Members repre- 
senting the Peace Society, by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), and by a right hon. 
Gentleman to whom he should presently 
refer. In all tragic events there was an 
element of the comic, and he thought 
the action of the Aborigines Society was 
especially comic in this matter. Why 
had that Society attacked him? Because 
he had endeavoured to protect not only 
the Colonists, but the people of Zululand 
from the tyrannies which they suffered 
from the Zulu King and from the military 
system under which they suffered so 
much oppression. He observed that the 
Mayor of Pietermaritzburg had ex- 
pressed his regret that, owing to the 
tere of Party spirit in Sctand, 

e had heard not one word of sympathy 
for the wrongs of the Zulu people, 
although great sympathy had been ex- 
pressed for their King. He should have 
thought that the Peace Society would, of 
all others, have backed up Sir Bartle 
Frere, whose object was to break up the 
military organization of the Zulu King. 
He should have thought that gentlemen 
who were almost ready to shoulder a 
musket on behalf of peace principles 
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would have applied these principles in 
that case, and sympathized heartily with 
a people who suffered so greatly from 
the military spirit. Then there was his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle, 
who had throughout been bitterly op- 
posed to Sir Bartle Frere, and to whose 
action, he believed, itwasin great measure 
owing that he had been recalled. Why, 
Sir Bartle Frere and the hon. Baronet 
were fellow-labourers in the same field. 
The one struggled for local option in 
England with a view to restrict the con- 
sumption of spirits, and Sir Bartle Frere 
had done all he could to limit the use of 
spirits among the Natives in South Africa. 
But the most astounding thing of all 
was the speech of a right hon. Gentleman 
to whom he should refer when confronted 
with another speech of the same right 
hon. Gentleman. He referred to the 
present Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). On the 4th of August, 1879, 
that right hon. Gentleman had blamed 
the Government for sending out Sir 
Bartle Frere, and said that, instead of 
sending out a man to make war, we 
should have sent one out to prevent it. 
On the 26th of July, 1878, within 12 
months of that speech, the same right 
hon. Gentleman spoke, as he (Lord 
Elcho) had already, in the highest 
terms, of the ability and justice of Sir 
Bartle Frere. It should, however, in 
justice toSir Bartle Frere, beremembered 
that, although formerly he had been sent 
out to bring about Confederation in South 
Africa, he was, in the terms of his com- 
mission, commanded to take all measures 
that might be justly taken to prevent the 
irruption of hostile tribes upon the 
Colonial territory, so that he had no other 
course to follow than that which he 
adopted. With regard to Sir Bartle 
Frere’s recall, if Confederation were 
necessary and he was the man most 
fitted to bring it about, he was so still, 
and should not be recalled unless the 
policy of Confederation had been entirely 
abandoned by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The failure of the Confederation scheme 
was in no way owing to Sir Bartle Frere. 
He did not believe that the reasonsalleged 
for his recall were the true reasons. He 
should like to know if the Government 
were really in favour of disarmament or 
not. He did not see why the Natives 
should be treated in a different way on 
such a question from the way in which 
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we should be treated in this country. 
There was only one more point with 
reference to Sir Bartle Frere’s recall to 
which he would draw the attention of 
the House. In his opening remarks he 
said he believed the treatment of Sir 
Bartle Frere was a wrong done not only 
to the Colony, but also to the nation. 
A country like this, with great Depen- 
dencies in different parts of the world, 
required that those who undertook re- 
sponsible duties for it should not be 
afraid of responsibility. Persons who 
undertook the discharge of such duties 
in a Colony were sent out with plenary 
powers, and consulted on the spot those 
who must surely know better about such 
matters than those who were sitting in 
safety on the banks of the Thames. 
If public servants were to be treated as 
Sir Bartle Frere had been treated it 
would be a bad thing for the State. 
That, unfortunately, was not the first 
instance of the kind, for Sir Henry 
Layard and Sir Henry Elliot had like 
attacks made on them, and every Consul 
had been more or less persecuted and 
his statements disbelieved with a view to 
Party purposes, or to stab the Govern- 
ment of the time. He, for one, would 
enter his protest against that mode of 
treating public servants. It was only 
on public grounds pure and simple that 
he had ventured to address the House 
on this question to-night. He apologized 
for having done so at so much length. 
He thanked them for having listened to 
him so patiently—that was to say, there 
were a great many Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House who were 
hostile to Sir Bartle Frere—and his 
object had been to do what he believed 
to be an act of justice to Sir Bartle 
Frere. He had no personal acquaintance 
whatever with Sir Bartle Frere. Sir 
Bartle Frere, he ventured to think, 
judging by his public acts, possessed all 
the qualities that they required ina man 
sent out to govern a Colony such as South 
Africa ; and, instead of being recalled, 
they should have taken pride in such a 
public servant. He might conclude 
with the words of one who knew Sir 
Bartle Frere, who had known him in 
the late war, and who had an opportunity 
of seeing and judging of him. Sir 
Evelyn Wood said it was impossible for 
anyone to be associated with Sir Bartle 
Frere without being impressed by his in- 
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find that the prosperity of South Africa 
made a grand recompense for all our 
losses, and was a justification of the policy 
which inaugurated civilized rule in place 
of a distracted and barbarous despotism. 
Mx. CHAMBERLAIN remarked, that 
the debate had extended over a wide 
range of different subjects, and the 
variety of these subjects illustrated at 
once the diversity and extent of our 
South African Dominions, and the diffi- 
culties we had brought upon ourselves by 
the extensions of territory which the Go- 
vernment of this country had been forced 
to accept. The first point to which 
attention was called was the annexation 
of the Transvaal ; and he might say that 
the Government had no reason to com- 
plain of the very temperate and very in- 
structive statement made in reference to 
that question by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
On the contrary, he could assure him 
that they had very great sympathy with 
his object, and with the statement he 
had made. He was prepared, on behalf 
of the Government, to accept a great 
number of the facts which his hon. 
Friend laid before the House. He was 
prepared to accept many of the con- 
clusions that he drew from those facts, 
and he only wished he could accept the 
whole of them. He thought there was 
not a single Member of the Government 
who did not regret the annexation of the 
Transvaal and the time and the way in 
which it took place. The House of 
Commons acted under insufficient, inac- 
curate information when it approved the 
transfer, inasmuch as the general belief 
was that the vast majority of the in- 
habitants were in favour of it, and sub- 
sequent circumstances proved conclu- 
sively it was not so. He might go fur- 
ther, and say the Members of the Go- 
vernment would wish it were possible 
they could recommend that this country 
should be now relieved of the responsi- 
bility cf that act. He was quite sure that 
neither the Prime Minister nor the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
would withdraw anything which they had 
said on the subject in their speeches. It 
was alleged, however, by the late Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies that 
those speeches had been a cause of agi- 
tation ; that they had done something to 
inflame the agitationin the Transvaal, and 
had rendered impossible the Confedera- 
tion which they all admitted to be de- 
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sirable. Now, inneither of thosespeeches 
was there a word which committed the 
Prime Minister or his noble Friend to 
the renunciation of the Transvaal. All 
that the Prime Minister did in his speech 
was to condemn, in emphatic terms, the 
annexation and the mode in which it was 
carried out ; and his noble Friend went 
a little further, declaring that the time 
had come when the whole subject would 
have to be re-considered, and that he 
hoped no false dignity would prevent us, 
if it was found to be desirable, from re- 
considering the decision which had been 
arrived at. Now, he did not believe 
that speeches of that kind had any effect 
in promoting the hostility of the Boers 
or in continuing the agitation. They 
had evidence before them that the hos- 
tility of the Boers to that annexation 
would have been declared whether those 
speeches had been made or not. But he 
regretted that the late Secretary of State 
forthe Colonies had thoughtit right to in- 
dulge in recrimination of that sort, and 
had endeavoured to fix on the Govern- 
ment a responsibility which did not be- 
long to it. When the speech of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
was made, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not take that view of its 
dangerous character which now seemed 
to be entertained by the late Colonial 
Secretary. Not only so, but the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used in his 
speech in that House language of much 
the same character as that to which the 
late Colonial Secretary now took excep- 
tion ; because, after stating that the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal was effected 
by a single British officer with a handful 
of policemen, that right hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘ It is a most important matter, 
and it will require full consideration.” 
If, then, the statement of his noble 
Friend that the matter required full con- 
sideration was a cause of agitation in 
South Africa, d fortiori the same state- 
ment from the lips of the then Leader of 
the House of Commons was still more 
calculated to have that effect. He might 
strengthen his argument by a reference 
to a despatch from Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
in which he appealed to the late Govern- 
ment to give him information as to what 
were their views respecting the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that despatch was written after the speech 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
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for India had arrived in the Transvaal, 
and on account of the agitation which 
was created by that speech. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the then Government would give it full 
consideration; and, on receipt of that 
statement, Sir Garnet Wolseley doubt- 
less found it requisite to address that 
inquiry to the late Government, and 
they declared that they adhered to 
the annexation. It was not necessary, 
however, to pursue that line of recrimi- 
nation. The late Government decided 
to retain the Transvaal. When the pre- 
sent Government came into Office they 
considered the whole question most 
carefully. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard thought they came to their con- 
clusion rather rapidly. An immediate 
decision was, however, absolutely neces- 
sary. The Cape Parliament was about 
to meet, and it was then obvious that if 
the matter was left open serious evil 
might result. But they did not come to 
their decision without a most careful ex- 
amination of the documents before them ; 
and the conclusion at which they arrived, 
after some hesitation and regret, but 
finally with no doubt whatever, was that, 
whatever they might think ‘of the ori- 
ginal act of annexation, they could not 
safely or wisely abandon the territory. 
But, after all, the point at the present 
moment was whether they had reason to 
hope that the condition of the territory 
they had thus acquired would be im- 
proved in their hands. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard painted its present con- 
dition in too dark colours. He told them 
of the enormous Army requisite to keep 
the territory in order; but he omitted 
altogether an important element in his 
calculation of the population. There 
were only 40,000 White Settlers; but 
there were 800,000 Blacks to be kept in 
order with a force of 3,000 or 4,000 men, 
which was soon to be reduced by another 
regiment. Under our rule the Revenue 
appeared everywhere to be collected with 
the greatest regularity and order, which 
would hardly be the case if the intense 
hostility which the hon. Member sup- 
posed really existed. The unanimous 
opinion of the officials and the landroosts 
who travelled through the country ap- 
parently was that there was less agita- 
tion and less hostility than had been 
previously experienced. The next point 
was the question of the restoration of 
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the old Constitution of Natal, as to which 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) asked for a distinct 
statement of the views of the Govern- 
ment. It was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to revert to the Constitution in 
existence in Natal before the Constitu- 
tion granted by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
It was going back to elected Representa- 
tives in — of non-elected Representa- 
tives. As regarded the great question 
of Confederation, he agreed with what 
was said by the hon. Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland), that, at the 
present time, this question ought not to 
be pressed on the Colony. At the same 
time, he agreed also with the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies that they 
need not consider the decision of the 
Cape Parliament as the death-blow to 
the policy of Confederation. Whenever 
that question came up again the Go- 
vernment would feel it desirable, in the 
interests of the Colony, and also of this 
country, to support, though, at the same 
time, they would not attempt to enforce 
it on unwilling Colonies. Perhaps the 
most important question of all, how- 
ever, was the position of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the supersession of 
Sir Bartle Frere. He did not suppose 
anyone expected him to follow the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) into the history of the Zulu 
War, upon which the opinion, not merely 
of the present, but of the late Govern- 
ment, and the whole of the people of 
this country, as represented in the Press 
and public meetings, had been almost 
unanimously expressed. It appeared to 
him that, by this almost unanimous ver- 
dict, Sir Bartle Frere had been found 
guilty of leading this country into an 
unjust and unnecessary war without the 
authority or sanction of the Government 
at home, and with most inadequate pre- 
paration. That was, of course, an error 
of judgment; but it was the most se- 
rious and the gravest error of judgment 
that could be brought home to any 
person in his position. He agreed that 
the Government would have been fully 
justified in recalling Sir Bartle Frere 
immediately upon entering Office, and 
he thought it was a natural question— 
why they did notdo so? He couldonly 
say that the conclusion at which they 
arrived was arrived at under a sense of the 
greatest responsibility. As the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
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pointed out, Sir Bartle Frere had been 
superseded, to a large extent, by the 
late Government; and, latterly, he had 
been advised daily, by telegraph, how to 
act by the Home Government in mat- 
ters of great delicacy and difficulty, 
and there was no doubt he would loyally 
carry out the instructions given to him. 
Under such circumstances, it was neither 
likely nor probable that he could do 
great harm, while his influence at the 
Cape might enable him to do great good. 
His very faults had given him an in- 
fluence with the Colonists not to be ex- 
pected from anyone else. The present 
Government thought that they should 
not do anything to destroy the chances 
of Confederation being arrived at, and 
the Government had no reason to doubt 
his zeal and ability and the earnestness 
which he brought to the discharge of his 
duties; but the result had been that 
the scheme of Confederation had been 
shelved sine die. There could be no 
doubt that the differences between the 
present Government and Sir Bartle 
Frere were not confined to the Zulu War. 
It had been stated in the course of the 
debate that it was an injustice to recall 
Sir Bartle Frere; but the answer to that 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Wodehouse). There had 
been a divergence all along between the 
policy of the Government and Sir Bartle 
Frere, and a full account of that diver- 
gence might be found in the Blue Books ; 
and, when there had been a complete 
change of policy with the change of 
Government, it would have been unfair 
to have asked him to carry through a 
policy with which he had no sympathy. 
That divergence of opinion was also 
apparent in the despatches with regard 
to Pondoland. The circumstances were 
an exact parallel to those which led up 
to the Zulu War, and they might have 
been engaged there in another war had 
it not been for the good sense of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who refused to allow 
troops to be sent into Pondoland with- 
out consulting the Government at home. 
The Home Government was of the same 
opinion as Sir Garnet Wolseley, that 
nothing could be more injudicious than 
the making of intertribal squabbles 
an occasion forinternational war. Then, 
as to the disarmament of the Basutos. 
No more imprudent thing at a more 
imprudent time could have been sug- 
gested than the disarmament of the 
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loyal Basutos—men who had been loyal 
for 40 years, and who had just used 
those arms, which Sir Bartle Frere 
wished to take from them, in our behalf. 
It was true Sir Bartle Frere spoke 
slightingly of their loyalty ; but their 
loyalty was highly spoken of by Mr. 
Griffith, an able magistrate and an ex- 
perienced administrator, and also by 
competent authorities in the district. 
Sir Bartle Frere told them, in one of 
those literary performances in which he 
defended his policy, that the disarma- 
ment of the Basutos was really a com- 
pliment to them, and, as civilized men 
were not armed, it was a compliment to 
the Basutos to disarm them; but Sir 
Bartle Frere forgot to mention that, while 
he was so anxious to disarm the Basutos, 
he made no proposal to disarm the 
Colonists. The question was one which 
might at any moment give rise to 
anxiety. All the Government could do 
was to follow the lines which had been 
traced by their Predecessors in Office, 
and which had subsequently been fol- 
lowed by Lord Kimberley—namely, to 
warn the Cvlonists against too hasty 
action, and to impress upon them the 
consideration that in the event of diffi- 
culties arising in consequence of any 
precipitate action on their part they 
would be expected to provide for their 
own defence, and that British money 
and British troops would not be forth- 
coming in the future. The Cape Go- 
vernment was not entirely subject to 
control; but from the tone of their latest 
despatches there was reason to believe 
that they would not rush inconsiderately 
into a conflict with the Basuto people. 
Well, it was evident that so long as 
Sir Bartle Frere was more Colonial 
than the Colonists themselves, it was 
inconvenient to retain him as the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government 
at the Cape. As regarded the Basuto 
question, the Government disagreed with 
the policy hehad pursued, on the grounds 
alike of expediency and of justice ; and 
with such a divergence between the Go- 
vernment and its Agent it was impossible 
for harmonious action to continue. Under 
these circumstances, the situation might 
be said to have become intolerable. 
After hopes of a Confederation had been 
abandoned, the Government had no 
alternative but to replace Sir Bartle 
Frere by a Governor whose views were 
more in harmony with their own. One 
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word he might say as to the general 
policy of the Government in South 
Africa. Sir Bartle Frere’s view was 
that by peaceful means or by force the 
Native populations should, in their own 
interests, be subordinated to the White 
man. The policy of the Government, 
on the contrary, was one of abstention 
from interference in the domestic affairs 
of neighbouring tribes and races, ex- 
cept when the peace of the Frontier was 
concerned ; and Lord Kimberley strongly 
urged that border forays should, as far 
as possible, be treated as questions of 
police, instead of as constituting an out- 
rage upon British territory. It was 
said that Sir Bartle Frere was extremely 
popular with the Colonists. That was, 
no doubt, true; but, inasmuch as he 
identified himself with Colonial opinion, 
it was not to be wondered at. Her 
Majesty’s Government frankly recog- 
nized the enterprizing spirit of the 
Colonists; but they could not conceal 
from themselves the fact that that en- 
terprizing spirit might sometimes be 
inconsiderate in dealing with the Native 
population. It was a most difficult 
problem which was presented by the 
South African Colonies, where there was 
an enormous Native population sur- 
rounding a small White element, com- 
posed largely of Dutch Settlers. It 
could not be said that hitherto England 
had shown any want of patience or 
generosity in dealing with the Colonists. 
England had spent millions of money 
and thousands of lives in South African 
wars. As we had made such great 
sacrifices we might fairly claim to exer- 
cise a moderating influence in the South 
African Colonies ; and even if the policy 
of the Government was less thorough 
and drastic than that which sometimes 
commended itself to the Colonists them- 
selves, he did not hesitate to claim their 
co-operation in the fulfilment of the 
object which both they and the Govern- 
ment had at heart—namely, the good 
government of this great Dependency, 
towards whose population, Coloured and 
White alike, we had undertaken such 
heavy responsibilities. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that at that late hour of that long 
discussion he should appeal to the House 
to listen to him, as Sabie the only de- 
fender of the conduct of Sir Bartle Frere 
on that side of the House who could 
speak as an old personal friend. He had 
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anticipated strong words of censure such 
as had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) ; but he had entirely 
failed to hear from that Member of the 
Cabinet any proof of the truth of the 
assertions which that right hon. Gentle- 
man had brought against Sir Bartle 
Frere. He (Sir George Balfour) had 
had the pleasure and honour of knowing 
Sir Bartle Frere for many years, both 
in the Council of India and elsewhere, 
and he knew how highly Sir Bartle 
Frere had been appreciated by statesmen 
of all kinds. Twice had he received the 
thanks of Parliament for his great ser- 
vices ; but those noble recognitions were 
cast to the winds by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, he regretted to find 
the Liberal Party treating this distin- 
guished statesman in the way they had 
done. If there were one charge which 
he would bring against the Liberal 
Party, it was that they never properly 
recognized the services of public ser- 
vants. The way the President of the 
Board of Trade had denounced the con- 
duct of that able officer in the case of 
the Zulu. War was an illustration of the 
indifference felt by Liberals to one 
whose character was dear to the country; 
and the hon. Baronet opposite the Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) 
had also referred to that distinguished 
servant, but in much more moderate 
language than that used by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. In support 
of these remarks, the hon. Baronet had 
quoted a letter from Sir Henry Bulwer 
dated 10th March last; but there was 
another letter on record from Sir Henry 
Bulwer, to which, if hon. Gentlemen 
would refer, they would find that the re- 
sults of the Zulu War were stated very 
differently from what appeared in the 
quoted letter of the 10th March. The 
President of the Board of Trade had said 
that what ought to have been done was, 
that the Zulu King should have been 
left at the head of the Zulu nation; but 
Sir Henry Bulwer stated that such a 
course was ominous for the future safety 
of the Colony, and that, as the Zulu 
power had been bent and not broken, 
the King would have lost no time in re- 
establishing his great military power 
and organization. Such a course would 
have been, according to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, very dangerous and quite “2 
posed to any settlement of the Zulu 
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question, and would have been one 
which would have entailed the greatest 
danger, both present and future. By the 
abolition of the Zulu dynasty and 
Monarchy, it might be said that the pos- 
sibility of that danger taking place was 
at least removed; so that, in point of 
fact, they had this Sir Henry Bulwer 
quoted asa very high authority, stating 
that great and useful results had 
followed from Sir Bartle Frere’s policy 
in regard to that war. He contended 
that it was impolitic in the extreme to 
act as the Government had done towards 
Sir Bartle Frere, on the plea that he had 
not waited for orders from England be- 
fore taking action against the Zulus. 
This recall was a great blow to inde- 
pendence of thought and action, so essen- 
tially needed on the part of the rulers 
of the many Colonies. Even at pre- 
sent, it was very difficult to get a man 
who was both able and willing to exer- 
cise that independent thought so essential 
for the good of, and to undertake the 
administration of, such countries; and, 
therefore, the Government ought to have 
calmly reflected on the evil that would 
result to good government before they 
took such a step as recalling that 
able officer, Sir Bartle Frere. At 
any rate, they ought not to have done 
so without a previous warning as to 
the views and intentions of the pre- 
sent Government, and as to Sir Bartle 
Frere’s readiness, or otherwise, to carry 
them into effect. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst had set 
forth a strong argument, showing that 
they had acted with unfairness towards 
those barbarous tribes in South Africa. 
But that plea had a wide applica- 
tion, and was spread over a long 
period of time. He (Sir George Balfour) 
would remind the House that the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Kimberley) was the man who 
first sanctioned any interference with the 
freedom of action of the Zulu nation 
and King. In 1872 that Nobleman per- 
mitted the Government of Natal to send 
officers into Zululand not only to crown 
the King, but to bind him by obliga- 
tions of an onerous and grave character. 
For instance, he sanctioned the order 
that that King should no longer be 
allowed to put to death those whom he 
chose ; but that he was to report to the 
Natal Government every case in which 
he desired to put a subject to death. 


The Transvaal. 
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What was the result of that? In less 
than four years after that condition was 
imposed by the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the Natal Government 
found that the Zulu King had gone back 
to the cruel and barbarous way of 
putting numbers of his people to death. 
He was found killing young men and 
young women of his Kingdom because 
they chose to marry. These murders 
were so much opposed to his Coronation 
promises that the result was that Sir 
Henry Bulwer himself sent to the King 
to remind him of his Coronation Oath, 
in which he had promised not to kill his 
people. What was the King’s reply? 
He said—‘‘ Why should the Government 
of Natal come to me; am I not governor 
of my own country, and can I not admi- 
nister my own laws, and kill those that 
I choose?” Such was the result of the 
first interference sanctioned by the pre- 
sent Secretary of State. The second 
was with regard to the repeated raids 
from Zululand on territories belonging 
to England, or in connection with us. 
He observed that the President of the 
Board of Trade carefully abstained from 
making any reference to the many Zulu 
raids that were made before Sir Bartle 
Frere had incurred any responsibilities. 
So threatening and dangerous were these 
raids that Sir Henry Bulwer, of his own 
accord, interfered with regard to them. 
He sent several messages to the Zulu 
King of remonstrance, and that he for- 
bade him to do so, and demanded re- 
dress. Yet the King took no notice of 
the appeals, and the raids continued to 
take place on the borders of the Tugela, 
until a body of our troops was sent up 
to protect the country. All that hap- 
pened before Sir Bartle Frere arrived in 
Natal. This precautionary measure was 
a virtual act of war, as Sir Henry Bulwer 
himself admitted, and done before Sir 
Bartle Frere had at all moved in these 
local affairs. Again, when, in Septem- 
ber, 1878, Sir Bartle Frere arrived in 
Natal, he found the country practically 
in a state of war. Only 12 days before 
his arrival the Zulu King had sent a 
large force on to the banks of the 
Tugela, and all the reports led to the 
belief that he was determined to carry 
arms into Natal and the Transvaal. 
Then, again, with regard to the Boer 
question about the land in dispute be- 
tween the Zulu King and the Transvaal, 
the entire responsibility for the prompt 
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and fair settlement of those differences 
was entirely thrown upon Sir Bartle 
Frere. For many years the discussion 
had been going on about these disputed 
territories. Even in the former adminis- 
tration of the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the claims and demands 
of the Boers and Zulu King had been 
fully made known to him; but he had 
never tried, as far as could be learned 
from the Correspondence, to bring these 
dangerous differences to an end. But 
Sir Bartle Frere, when ordered to bring 
them to a close, even though the agents 
selected to inquire into the claims were 
not chosen by himself, yet did not hesi- 
tate to go into the Border disputes, and, 
after careful consideration, awarded to 
Zululand only parts of the vast territory 
indispute. That decision was concurred 
in by the Lieutenant Governor of Natal, 
and so much approved that he claimed 
the right to send the decision to the Zulu 
King. Sir Bartle Frere had in that 
matter shown himself anxious to do 
justice, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had 
proved that his action had been approved 
by the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies of the late Government. He did 
not mean to say that the action of Sir 
Bartle Frere was perfect, or free from all 
criticism; butconsidering the great affairs 
he had to control, direct, and attend to, 
the points on which differences of opi- 
nion might be raised were few in num- 
ber and unimportant, so far as his own 
responsibilities for their initiation were 
involved. This, at least, could be justly 
said of Sir Bartle Frere’s administra- 
tion—that there never was a time when 
the Cape and the East African Colonists 
had had the services of so able and such 
an efficient Administrator as he had 
been. It should be remembered that 
one great and useful result had been 
attained in the Cape Colony. They 
only now had 5,000 Infantry sta- 
tioned in South Africa, and of those 
4,500 were in Natal and in the Trans- 
vaal, and only 500 in garrison-at Cape 
Town. Never before was the force 
at Cape Town so low. They should 
also bear in mind what had fallen from 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. Grant Duff) with regard 
to the useful and important services 
rendered by Sir Bartle Frere in regard 
to the police and local forces raised or 
in course of formation throughout all 
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the divisions of South Africa, and he 
thought that all would agree that the 
country had been well and wisely ad- 
ministered by Sir Bartle Frere. He 
would ever maintain that the people of 
this country would have been saved that 
yearly great expenditure for wars and 
military forces if the administration of 
South Africa under Sir Bartle Frere as 
the High Commissioner had been left. 
He contended that Sir Bartle Frere had 
shown himself an excellent Administra- 
tor, a man capable of assuming respon- 
sibilities and of acting with that sound 
judgment most useful to the Parliamen- 
tary Government of this country. Un- 
happily, there were signs of hostility to 
Sir Bartle Frere on the part of those 
who ought to have been friendly. He 
regretted exceedingly that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) had shown himself so 
hostile to Sir Bartle Frere, as he should 
have thought there was no man whom 
the hon. Baronet would more admire 
for protecting the Natives against the 
curse of strong drinks. Now that mid- 
night had passed, he would not detain 
the House longer; but he thought it 
necessary to say a few words on behalf 
of one who had shown himself to be so 
useful a public servant. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
there were one or two remarks in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade that 
were most satisfactory. As regarded 
the question of Pordoland and its popu- 
lation, he was glad to hear that the Go- 
vernment were settled in their views of 
that matter, and approved of the action 
about to be taken by Sir Bartle Frere. 
He understood that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland) had brought that subject be- 
fore the House. He was not present at 
that time; but he had no doubt that the 
hon. Baronet had treated the subject 
much more fully and effectually than he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) could have done. 
If no one else had gone into the sub- 
ject it was his (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s) 
intention to have done so. There were 
other passages of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade with which he could 
not so cordially sympathize. He con- 
fessed that he failed to see either logic 
or justice in the action of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Sir Bartle Frere. 
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He must say that he agreed with the late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) in thinking that 
the course the Government intended to 
pursue ought to have been distinct and 
clear when they came into Office, and 
that they ought to have recalled Sir 
Bartle Frere then, or not at all. It 
seemed to him to be idle to talk about 
allowing Sir Bartle Frere to retain 
office, in order that he might pursue the 
South African Confederation scheme. 
The only reason of the Government for 
recalling him was, itnow appeared, that 
he had shown himself incapable of 
carrying out that scheme successfully. 
But everyone knew perfectly well that 
when the present Government were in 
Opposition they never talked about the 
accomplishment of that scheme being a 
reason for retaining him in Office, or 
sending him out of it. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of the then Opposition that 
Sir Bartle Frere ought to be recalled, 
and that opinion ought to have been ex- 
pressed in action when the Government 
came into Office. While the Liberal 
Party were in Opposition there was no 
talk about a compromise, by which Sir 
Bartle Frere was to be permitted to re- 
main in office in order to carry out the 
Confederation scheme. Another point 
on which he could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman was, as regarded 
the occupation of the Transvaal terri- 
tories. He held that if the Liberals 
thought that that occupation was unjust 
as they said it was at the time, and op- 
posed to the principles both of states- 
manship and morals, they ought not to 
have any further consideration about the 
matter, but withdraw at once from that 
awkward and indefensible position. As 
soon as they were in a condition to 
dictate a policy, they ought to have done 
the same as they had done with regard 
to Afghanistan and Abyssinia—namely, 
when they found that a territory had 
been invaded wrongly, to withdraw 
from a wrongful occupation. He found 
fault with the Government for not hav- 
ing been, in those few instances, fairly 
true to their principles and policy. He 
believed that the Liberal Party would 
never be thoroughly strong until they 
set the example of standing in Office by 
the very principles that they avowed 
and maintained in Opposition. It was, 
as regarded him, and those who thought 
with him, a matter of personal indiffer- 
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ence. Neither he nor any of his Party 
would ever be in Office or one side of 
politics or the other; but, nevertheless, 
he did not feel so strong an interest in 
the fortunes and future of the Liberal 
Party as to lament any evidence on 
their part of a lack of fidelity to prin- 
ciple. There should be nothing of in- 
consistency in the action of that Party; 
and, therefore, he regretted to see a dis- 
tinct and palpable difference between 
the policy of the Liberals in Office on 
that South African Question, and that 
which all the House knew to have been 
their policy when they occupied the 
Opposition Benches. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions read a second time. 
First Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 2. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the Amend- 
ment he was about to move meant the 
cutting off of the salary of the High 
Commissioner of South Eastern Africa, 
thus raising the question of retaining 
authority in the Transvaal, and the with- 
drawal of Sir George Colley. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had apologized for the 
continuance of British control in the 
Transvaal on the ground of necessity. 
But he (Mr. Courtney) was quite unable 
to understand why the matter should not 
have been allowed to remain an open 
question, as they were not bound to take 
any immediate action with regard to it. 
Although the House had been informed 
that the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
were becoming more and more recon- 
ciled to the authority of the Crown, he 
had not been able to find any facts in 
support of that statement. No doubt, 
Sir Owen Lanyon had reported that 
there was a tendency in the direction 
of contentment; but such opinions had 
been over and over again expressed, and 
there was nothing to show, even if the 
statement could be verified, which it had 
not been, anything more than a certain 
acquiescence in the authority of the 
Crown. He believed, in raising these 
questions, he was pursuing in the best 
way what was the desire, not only of 
himself, but of every other hon. Member 
of the House—namely, a union of States 
in South Africa; and he believed that in 
attacking the assumption of authority in 
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the Transvaal he was striking at the part 
of our rule which hindered that union. 
He did not like the word ‘‘ Confedera- 
tion”’ as applied tothe condition of things 
which he desired to see established, but 
would prefer the appellation of United 
States of South Africa in the sense of 
their coming together by their own act, 
rather than being forced by any act of 
ours, which, in his opinion, would tend 
more to hinder than advance the object 
in view. He believed that the States of 
South Africa, if left to themselves, and 
thrown upon their own responsibility, 
would form a union that would be far 
more lasting, efficient, and worthy of 
respect than any which we could force 
upon them. That opinion was founded 
upon mature consideration, and was also 
the opinion of eminent and practical 
men, and, in pursuance of the policy he 
had indicated, he held that we ought not 
to retain possession of the Transvaal. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £24,319,” in order to insert ‘‘£22,319,” 
—(Mr. Courtney,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘£24,319’ 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he understood the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) to say that having 
listened to the figures quoted with refer- 
ence to the Revenue of the Transvaal, 
he did not understand whether they were 
actual receipts or estimates, and, in reply, 
wished to say that the figures in ques- 
tion were taken from the report of a 
speech made by the Administrator to the 
Council on the 11th Junelast. They re- 
presented actual receipts, and were not 
estimates at all. With reference to a 
point in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, he had ventured to say that 
there was no proof whatever of diver- 
gence of opinion in matters relating to 
South Africa between Sir Bartle Frere 
and the present Government since they 
came into Office, with the single excep- 
tion of the question of the disposal of 
the iand formerly occupied by Moirosi 
and his tribe, and to this view he ad- 
hered, in spite of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the dis- 
arming of the Basutos. Sir Bartle 
Frere was not responsible for this ; 
but had, on the contrary, exercised his 
influence with his Ministers in endea- 
vouring to secure that the disarmament 
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should be conducted with all possible 
consideration for the feelings of the 
tribe. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 
32: Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 158.) 


Second Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


BURIALS BILL.—[Zords.J—[Brti 321.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE said, that 
the attitude of the independent Liberal 
Party had not in any way been affected 
by what had taken place on Saturday 
last. It might be said that the true 
policy for a considerable number of 
Liberals in that House would be to 
minimize that Bill, and to leave some 
means open which would allow the 
matter to be re-considered when there 
was more time at their disposal, and not 
at the very last moment of the Session, 
when measures must be swallowed 
wholesale by hon. Members on pain of 
being considered Obstructionists. It 
might be claimed, he thought, that the 
intention of independent Members was 
to make the Bill as good as possible; 
and as there was a considerable muster 
on that side of the House he did not 
expect the Government would vote upon 
the two Amendments on the Paper in 
the names of the two hon. Members on 
the Liberal side, as they had done last 
Saturday. He did not think the pro- 
ceedings of that day were satisfactory 
for many reasons. The policy of the 
Government on that occasion was simply 
that of using no argument whatever, 
and, so to speak, putting a pistol 
at the heads of hon. Members, tell- 
ing them to pass this Bill, or stand 
convicted before the country of being 
opposed to Liberal legislation. At 
least, he thought the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill could be regarded in 
no other light. He simply said—‘ Will 
you have the Bill or not. Ifso, you must 
not argue, you must not discuss, you 
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must not object, you must take what we 
choose to give, and make the House of 
Commons into a registering machine at 
the caprice of the Government and the 
House of Lords.” Under those circum- 
stances, he thought that a certain num- 
ber of Members of the Liberal Party 
would have been justified in opposing 
the further progress of the Bill; but he 
thought there would be manifested a 
truly Christian spirit on that side of the 
House if they allowed the Bill to pass, 
and simply state that it re-enacted, in 
an exceedingly offensive manner, cer- 
tain civil and social penalties which had 
been heretofore borne by a large class 
of the community, and which would now 
fall upon a much smaller class which 
could not make itself heard ; he thought 
those on that side of the House would 
be showing a just and generous spirit 
in rejoicing that their Nonconformist 
friends had fought so vigorous a battle 
on behalf of men whose opinions they 
did not share, and even regarded with 
dislike. He did hope that Noncon- 
formists would remain firm, and would 
not allow themselves to be led away 
from advocating those principles which 
had been so ably advocated during that 
debate. If they did so, he should have 
no fears with regard to the matter. 
For those reasons, although the Bill 
rivetted the fetters more strongly on 
some of their fellow-citizens, he believed 
that those citizens would have the sup- 
port of the Nonconformists in their le- 
gitimate grievances ; and, that being so, 
he considered it his duty to vote for the 
third reading of that Bill. 

Eart PEROY said, that although the 
object that the hon. Member had in view 
was different from his own, and those 
who thought with him, still he could not 
help observing that the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Ashton Dilke) appeared 
to think exactly as many hon. Members 
on that side did—namely, that the Bill, 
in common with some other legislation of 
the Government, had been forced upon 
the House, and, in fact, pitchforked 
upon them. They were not to discuss, 
nor to divide upon any matter, but to 
take what the Government chose to give 
them. He thought they had almost 
enough of that last Saturday. That 
Sitting commenced at 12 o’clock, and the 
consideration of that Bill continued 
until 10 o’clock at night. Such a Sitting 
ought not to have taken place on a Bill 
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of that importance. Perhaps hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not agree with him; 
but, in his opinion, it was not right that 
that Bill should be then considered, but 
at another Sitting. That consideration 
ought not to be taken when they were 
too weary to enter into a fair discussion 
of it. If they did enter into a discus- 
sion of it, then they would probably 
have a repetition of what had occurred 
on Saturday, when two of the Ministry, 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General, were unable 
to understand each other. He did 
think it was rather too much to ask that 
House to consider important Amend- 
ments on the Report of such a Bill at 
five minutes past 1 in the morning. He 
had no wish to place any obstruction in 
the way of the measure. He would not 
say that he wished it to pass; but he 
looked upon any opposition to that as 
hopeless, and, therefore, he was anxious 
to do nothing to prevent its passing. 
But there was something due to the 
dignity of that House, and to the 
country, whose Representatives they 
were, and they were bound to consider 
those great questions calmly and de- 
liberately ; and he must say that the 
House, having been occupied with the 
consideration of that Bill during 10 
hours on Saturday, they ought not to be 
asked to re-consider it at that time of 
night. He begged, therefore, to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. GORST seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Larl Percy.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the House must be aware that 
he would not impute to the noble Earl 
(Earl Percy) the slightest desire to ob- 
struct the passage of the Bill. He was 
quite sure, however, that the House 
would see that that Bill, having reached 
the stage that it had in that House, and 
having been passed by the House of 
Lords, any Motion of delay must take 
the form of mere obstruction to the 
passing of the measure. He accepted 
fully the assurance of the noble Karl, 
that his only object was that the dis- 
cussion should take place at a convenient 
time. In reply, he could only say this 
—that it was the wish of the Govern- 
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ment to consult the convenience of the 
House; and he believed, so far as he 
was aware, thatit was the desire of the 
majority to proceed with the Bill. He 
believed that it would be more to the 
convenience of hon. Members that the 
Bill should be taken then, as many hon. 
Gentlemen were staying in town wait- 
ing for the Bill to be disposed of. He 
wished it, however, to be distinctly 
understood that the Government had 
not the slightest intention of pressing 
upon the House the consideration of a 
measure of so much importance at that 
hour of the morning. He might ob- 
serve that ample time had already been 
given for the discussion of the principle 
of the measure, so that they were quite 
justified in proceeding then with it, if 
they thought proper. Nothing could 
be clearer than the explanation of his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), that that Bill was in 
the nature of a compromise. The hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Ashton 
Dilke), and those who thought with him, 
wished that the Bill should be repu- 
diated, and thought that they had better 
wait until they were able to pass a 
more original measure; but they must 
bear in mind that the Bill then before 
them had been accepted by the House 
of Lords, and the dignitaries of the 
Church, and, he believed, was not unac- 
ceptable to the Church of England gene- 
rally. It was for the House to con- 
sider whether it were wise to risk acon- 
flict by refusing what had been accepted 
as a satisfactory compromise by both 
Parties. He thought it was hardly fair 
to say that the Bill had been passed by 
a pistol being placed at their heads. It 
was @ measure which, he believed, was 
accepted as a settlement of the question 
by the majority of that House; and he 
was, moreover, of opinion that that ma- 
jority was willing to proceed with the 
consideration of it at that time. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that no one objected more to the com- 
promise in that matter which had been 
alluded to by the noble Lord than he did, 
because it was a compromise in which it 
seemed to him that they were giving up 
everything that could be given up. He 
should not have much to say upon the 
question at that time, although he 
thought they had considerable grounds 
for complaint so far as the Government 
were concerned, and for this reason. 
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That Bill, although it had come down 
from the other House about the month 
of June, they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it practically until 
the time when the Appropriation Bill 
was brought in. It must appear to 
everybody in that House that consider- 
able modifications had been introduced, 
whether rightly or wrongly he was not 
going to argue; and surely it could not 
be said that they were treating a matter, 
which the noble Lord himself candidly 
confessed to be one of great importance, 
in an altogether proper way. Amend- 
ments which had been put down had to 
be considered, and the Bill had to be 
sent up to the other House for recon- 
sideration within three days of what 
was then openly proclaimed to be the 
end of the Session of Parliament. He 
could perfectly well understand the opi- 
nions of the Government in regard 
to that matter. They had, in fact, 
been told by the Prime Minister 
that that Bill had been passed by the 
House of Lords, and was intended to 
have been considered a long time ago. 
No doubt, the reason why it was not 
considered was that there were other 
measures which the Government thought 
of considerable importance, which opi- 
nion was, he believed, not shared by the 
House and the country, and they wished 
to force those measures upon the House 
before that Bill was taken; and so far 
had they carried that policy that it had 
been almost impossible to discuss even 
the question of Supply, which was the 
legitimate function of that House, be- 
cause they were so anxious to press for- 
ward certain measures. He remem- 
bered some time ago, when the then 
Government asked for more of the time 
of the House for the consideration of 
their measures, that a great deal was 
said by the present Prime Minister 
about almost a conspiracy which the 
Government had entered into by which 
they had shut out the right of indepen- 
dent Members to take part in general 
discussion. They had then simply put 
down Supply for Mondays; and the pre- 
sent Government had extended the prin- 
ciple which the Prime Minister, when 
in Opposition, had so entirely condemned 
and abused. Having said that much, 
he would mention that it was not his 
intention to oppose a Bill at that stage, 
which the Government seemed deter- 
mined to pass before the end of the Ses- 
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sion. What the noble Lord the Leader 
of the House had said was true, that it 
was not the intention of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Northumberland 
agp Percy) to oppose that Bill simply 
or the sake of Obstruction ; but he could 
not agree with the noble Marquess that a 
great number of hon. Members had gone 
to considerable inconvenience for the pur- 
pose of discussing that Bill. However, 
he deeply regretted that that debate 
should be adjourned, although he did 
not in the least agree with the Bill, or 
with the way in which the Government 
had conducted it; but, as it had ad- 
vanced to that stage, he thought it 
better that the discussion on it should 
be completed. He trusted, therefore, 
that the noble Lord would not press his 
Amendment; but that they might be 
allowed to go on. 

Eart PERCY said, that the noble 
Lord opposite had made an appeal to 
him to withdraw his Motion, on the 
ground that many hon. Members were 
remaining for the express purpose of 
being present at that stage of the dis- 
cussion on the Bill who were anxious to 
get out of town. That appeared to him 
to be precisely a reason why he should 
urge upon the House the desirability of 
not proceeding with it when the majo- 
rity of hon. Members had already left and 
many more were anxious to get away. 
At the same time, it was, no doubt, a dis- 
agreeable thing for an hon. Member of 
the House to stand against the general 
feeling ; and although he would have felt 
it his duty to do so upon a matter of prin- 
ciple, this was not one of that character, 
and, therefore, he begged to ask leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that as 
he was unable, in consequence of ill- 
ness last week, to be present when the 
Bill was in Committee, he wished to say 
at this stage what he would have said 
then, when the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) was before them. Civil 
and religious liberty he had always con- 
sidered as the special watchword of the 
Liberal Party. For years they had con- 
tended for that principle, until, one by 
one, the disabilities of former times had 
been removed; and now, when it was 
supposed that religious equality was an 
established maxim of our legislation, it 
was not a little astonishing to find that 
maxim limited and qualified by a Bill 
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brought in by a Liberal Government. 
_ The right of burial in the parish church- 
yard was a civil right established by the 
Common Law of England. The Bill 
proposed to remove the canonical con- 
ditions by which it had hitherto been 
fettered and restricted, and so to make 
it operative in its fullest and widest 
sense; but it did so only in favour of 
those of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
professed the Christian religion. To 
non-Christians it said—‘‘ Bury your 
dead in the churchyard if you please; 
but you shall do so without the consola- 
tion of any religious Service, without 
any outward mark of respect for the de- 
parted, without the solace, which all 
men, Christians and non-Christians alike, 
for the most part, seek and require in 
time of sorrow.”” To Nonconformists it 
allowed the attendance of their own 
ministers, and the use by them of such 
religious Services as were most in har- 
mony with their feelings and religious 
sentiments. To others, it denied such 
comfort altogether. Why, he asked, 
was the Bill so limited? Was it just 
or wise, or was it consistent with the 
principles of the Liberal Party and of a 
Liberal Government ? He (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) did not profess or assume to 
speak the sentiments of the religious 
body to which he belonged. He had, 
and he claimed, no authority to do so. 
He spoke for himself only. The Jews had 
their own cemeteries, and, so far as he 
knew, they had no desire to bury their 
dead in the parish churchyard. Yet it 
was possible, indeed it was by no means 
improbable, that a Jew residing in some 
remote part of the Kingdom, where 
there was no burial-place except the 
churchyard, might die there. Was he 
to be laid in the ground, and, to use a 
common phrase, ‘‘ buried like a dog?” 
That was what the Bill proposed with 
regard to the Jews and other non-Chris- 
tians. The Burial Service of the Jews 
was of the simplest character. It was 
purely Scriptural. Not one word did it 
contain which vould offend the most sen- 
sitive Christian, or in which he could 
not heartily join. Indeed, one portion 
of it formed part of the Burial Service of 
the Church of England. Upon what 
ground, then, should the Jews be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the Bill? 
There were also other non-Christians 
who, as well as Jews, were treated in 
the same way. Such persons, although 
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not of the Christian faith, had their 
forms of burial, and their means of com- 
fort in affliction; and they desired to 
pay, and did, no doubt, pay due rever- 
ence to their dead. They knew what 
grief was, and they felt it the same as 
other men. Why should they bo visited 
with insult and indignity in the hour of 
trial? To admit a right, and then sur- 
round it with every circumstance of 
humiliation, so as to make the exercise 
of it offensive and intolerable, was a 
mockery and an insult, and not to be 
justified by any consideration whatever. 
The Bill before the House he regarded 
as a piece of retrograde legislation. 
While it relieved some from dis- 
ability, as regarded the Jews and 
other non-Christians, it re-enacted and 
positively riveted disability on account 
of religion. It ignored, and even re- 
versed, the principles which the Liberal 
Party had been accustomed to uphold, 
and for which they had contended with 
success. As it gave relief to his Non- 
conformist fellow-subjects, he would not 
imperil the Bill. On the contrary, he 
would, for their sakes, support it, as he 
had always done every measure intend- 
ing to benefit them, or in which they 
were interested. But, speaking for him- 
self, as an Englishman and a Liberal, 
he was bound to say that the Bill was 
to him a great disappointment, and he 
had felt it his duty not to allow it to 
leave the House without his protest. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE begged to 
move the following Clause which stood 
in his name :— 


(Act to apply only to parish, &c. where no un- 
consecrated burial ground for parishioners.) 

‘‘ The foregoing sections of this Act shall 
only apply to the churchyard or graveyard in 
any parish or ecclesiastical district where there 
is 1s no unconsecrated burial ground or cemetery 
in which the parishioners or inhabitants have 
rights of burial, and shall cease and determine 
in respect of any such parish or ecclesiastical 
district so soon as such unconsecrated burial 
ground or cemetery has been provided by private 
gift within one mile of the aforesaid churchyard 
or graveyard, and that an endowment shall have 
been provided by private gift for the main- 
tenance of such unconsecrated burial ground or 
cemetery such as, together with the fees au- 
thorised to be charged, shall by the President 
of the Local Government Board be certified as 
sufficient: Provided always, That no such cer- 
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tificate may be given in reference to any endow- 
ment which may be offered after the thirtieth 
day of June one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one.” 

The objections which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General had 
raised at the Committee stage to the 
siwilar clause of Lord Edgcumbe’s had, 
he believed, been removed. There was 
a modification of the clause in regard to 
defining the distance of the new ground 
from the old churchyard, which was to 
be within a mile. It would also be ob- 
served that he proposed that the ground 
must be given privately, and not bought 
out of any rate; and it must be accom- 
panied by some such endowment as the 
President of the Local Government Board 
might consider sufficient to keep the 
ground in order. He had tried to meet 
his right hon. Friend’s objections, and 
he believed that many people in the 
country would be gratified if the clause 
were accepted. At the same time, if 
the right hon. Gentleman was not dis- 
posed to accept it, he did not propose to 
divide the House upon it. 


Clause (Act to apply only to parish, 
&c., whereno unconsecrated burial ground 
for parishioners), —( Mfr. Beresford Hope), 
—brought up, and read the first time :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
observed that the President of the Local 
Government Board was to certify whe- 
ther a cemetery was a proper one or not. 
He wasafraid that that right hon. Gentle- 
man would scarcely survive such a pro- 
cess, which would end in his being torn 
in pieces by contending faction’. He 
could not accept the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Preamble. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved 
that inthe Preamble the words ‘‘ Channel 
Islands” be added. He proposed to ex- 
tend the Bill to those Islands. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
2, after ‘‘ England ”’ to insert ‘‘ and the 
Channel Islands.”—(Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan.) 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether that was not rather an unusual 
course, as those Islands were almost en- 
tirely independent of such Acts. 
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| haps the right hon, and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary could explain 
the matter to them. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
his right hon. Friend seemed anxious 
about that matter. He was unable to 
say distinctly what the effect of making 
the Bill applicable tothe Channel Islands 
would be, but he would take the re- 
sponsibility of that. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
under those circumstances he should have 
nothing more to say upon the question. 


Consideration. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 1 (After passing of Act, notice 
may be given that burial will take place 
in churchyard or graveyard without the 
rights of Church of England). 


On the Motion of Mr. Ospornz Mor- 
can, Amendment made in page 1, lines 
14 and 15, by leaving out the words 
‘in which the parishioners or inhabit- 
ants have rights of burial.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Time of burial to be stated, 
subject to variation). 


Mr. BRADLAUGH begged to move, 
in page 2, line 37, to leave out ‘‘ or” to 
‘* following”’ in line 39. He would not 
detain the House, but simply say that a 
large minority voted for that Amend- 
ment in Committee. On that account he 
submitted the Amendment again, and 
would state the grievance that it pro- 
posed to remedy. That was that on 54 
days of the year, except by consent of 
the Rector, Vicar, or Incumbent, no poor 
person could be buried. Therefore, it 
might happen that those attending the 
funerals of these poor people might have 
to forfeit a day’s wage, at any rate, when 
they were of the wage-earning class. 
There was nothing to excite religious pre- 
judice, or ought toinduce hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to vote against it. The question 
was, would they refuse a privilege to the 
poor by the way that clause was worded ? 
There were only two arguments urged 
against the Amendment. One was that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Everyone 
listened with respect and pleasure to what 
fell from therighthon. Gentleman; but he 
must say that what he had said seemed 
rather to be in favour of the Amendment 
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than for its rejection. The first argument 
was that the carrying the Amendment 
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might irritatetheclergymanof the parish; 
but it should be remembered that in Ire- 
land, where religious feeling ran high, 
the Roman Catholic population had been 
buried in the Protestant yards on those 
days without any difficulty or irritation 
having arisen. Another argument that 
had been used was with reference to the 
Nonconformist clergy. It had been 
stated that they were not in favour of 
Sunday funerals, because it would in- 
crease their labour. He would say, in 
regard to that, that it would be purely 
voluntary on their part, and that if they 
did not wish to take part or officiate in 
such services they need not do so. It 
had been also urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman that drunkenness would pro- 
bably prevail at Sunday funerals. He 
was sorry to disagree with that; but he 
did not think that drunkenness was more 
likely to occur in connection with Sunday 
funerals than with those held on any 
other day. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General had said 
that Sunday funerals were not often 
held, so far as his experience went. He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) would say, from his 
knowledge of the working classes, that 
in a great many cases they were obliged 
to have recourse to funerals on that day. 
When a poor man died, it was not at all 
unusual for the poor people of the dis- 
trict to wish to attend the funeral, and 
they were unable to do so without loss 
unless it was held on Sunday. He felt 
sure that no impropriety would be likely 
to occur from Sunday funerals; and he, 
therefore, hoped that the House would 
assent to the Amendment which he then 
begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
34, to leave out from the first word ‘‘ or,”’ 
to the word ‘‘ following,” in line 35.— 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
pe osed to be left out stand part of the 
ill. 


” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
question with regard to Sunday funerals 
had been fully discussed last Saturday. 
He had spent a great part of his life in 
a rural parish, and had never seen a 
Sunday funeral conducted there. More- 
over, during the 10 years he had devoted 
to this question, he had received thou- 
sands of letters from persons in all parts 
of the country, many of them expressing 
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opinions against Sunday funerals being 
permitted, while he had not had one 
single letter in favour of allowing them 
to take place. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) said the 
Nonconformists were placed ia a worse 
position than the members of other 
Bodies; but he reminded the hon. 
Member that under the law, as it stood 
at present, a clergyman of the Church 
of England could refuse to bury on Sun- 
day ; and, therefore, as a matter of fact, 
the Bill gave to the Nonconformists an 
advantage which the Churchman did 
not possess. Sunday, in many country 
parishes, was occupied by the religious 
services of the Church; but, if the Amend- 
ment were carried, it would be treated 
like any other day of the week. The 
Amendment could not be accepted ; but 
he should propose, if it were not car- 
ried, to exclude cemeteries altogether 
from the operation of the Sunday clause. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he should 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, on the ground 
that it only claimed to place the work- 
ing man who was a Nonconformist in 
the same position as the working man 
who was a member of the Church of 
England. He could not agree with the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General who sought 
to establish an inconsistency, inasmuch 
as he proposed to allow Sunday fune- 
rals in cemeteries, while he denied them 
to the people who had only the church- 
yard for the purpose of burial. He feli 
that the House could not agree to such 
an inconsistency. With regard to the 
statement that Sunday funerals would 
promote drunkenness, he apprehended 
that when in the interest of sobriety 
public-houses were closed altogether on 
Sundays, it would be better that they 
should take place on Sunday than on 
any other day in the week. But this 
was a question particularly affecting the 
working people who were remarkable 
for their sympathy with their neighbours 
and fellow-workmen, and when one of 
their number died, there was on the 
part of his fellows a widespread desire 
to follow his remains to the grave. Now, 
it was well-known that Sunday was the 
only day on which they could do this, 
without sacrificing a day’s wages, and, 
under those circumstances, he thought 
they would only be doing a humane and 
kindly act by giving facilities for the 
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burial of the poor which would allow 
their neighbours and relations to pay 
the last mark of respect to their de- 
parted friends without, at the same 
time, wronging their families by sacri- 
ficing their day’s wages. There was 
one point mentioned by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Judge Ad- 
vocate General—namely, that cut of the 
large number of communications received 
by him regarding this Bill not one had 
been in favour of Sunday burials. But 
the obvious answer to that was that the 
class most interested and affected by 
the disability in question was not that 
which would be likely to spend their 
time in the writing of letters to the 
Lord Chancellor, or the Judge Ad- 
vocate General; and, therefore, the fact 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
was no proof that Sunday burial was 
not desired by that class. It could not 
then be used as an argument against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He trusted the Amend- 
ment would be agreed to, because it 
would make the Bill an act of justice 
tothe people in the matter of funerals. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, a 
churchman had not the right to burial on 
Sunday, and, therefore, the Nonconform- 
ists could not complain if, at all events, 
they were put upon the came footing. He 
felt sure that, among the letters received 
by the right hon. Gentleman, there were 
many from persons belonging to the 
classes indicated by the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, and if the matter 
had really been felt of importance to 
them, they would certainly have men- 
tioned it among their grievances. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, in op- 
posing this Amendment, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General, 
had brought out a whole armoury of 
rusty weapons. They had just heard, 
for the first time, that a clergyman might 
exercise the right of refusing funerals 
on Sunday. But that was only a virtual 
power in the hands of the clergy, and 
was never exercised. Therefore, for the 
purposes of the present measure, it had 
no practical value. He was sure that 
every Member of that House would be 
supremely anxious that no real offence 
should be given to the clergy, and held 
that the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon), that no burials 
should take place on Sunday during the 
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usual time of Divine Service, and the 
half hours immediately before and after 
such service, fully met the case. That 
would apply equally to the funerals 
of Dissenters and Churchmen, and he 
thought the Government would act wisely 
in assenting to it. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Ashton Dilke) had 
intimated that he did not propose to 
raise the question debated under the 6th 
clause of the Bill. And he thought in so 
restricting himself he had acted wisely, 
because the division taken on the ques- 
tion showed that there was something like 
a balance of opinion among the Liberal 
Party, and it would not, therefore, be 
right to press the Government to make 
the change proposed. But the question 
now before the House stood on a very 
different footing, and he pressed its con- 
sideration on the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor for the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, the convictions and instincts of 
whose mind were clearly in favour of 
the Amendment now being pressed on 
the Government by hon. Members on 
that side of the House. He thought 
he could almost promise that if that 
feeling were manifested there would be 
an almost unanimous desire for compro- 
mise, and he hoped that the Government 
would act in the same spirit with regard 
to this question as had characterized 
their other acts during the Session. 

Mr. H. RICHARD said, his ex- 
perience of Wales, with reference to the 
absence of Sunday burials, was the same 
as that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan). The hon. Member for Pem- 
brokeshire (Mr. W. Davies), had, how- 
ever, testified that the custom of Sunday 
burial existed in his county. But the 
House must remember that they were 
not now legislating for Wales only but 
for the whole of the Kingdom. It had, 
moreover, been shown that Sunday 
burials were very frequent in the North 
of England, and it would, therefore, be 
a great grievance to deprive the people 
of burying their dead on Sunday, espe- 
cially, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had pointed 
out, it would cost them a day’s wages. 
He felt strongly that great allowance 
should be made for the feelings of the 
clergy in regard to this subject, and 
would be sorry that anything should be 
done calculated needlessly, to wound 
their susceptibilities. Therefore, he cor- 
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dially agreed with the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon), 
and regretted to be compelled to differ 
on this point with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Denbighshire. 
He took that opportunity of expressing 
his deep sense of the valuable services 
rendered by his right hon. Friend in ad- 
vancing this measure, and it was to his 
courage and perseverance during the 
last 10 years, that they owed the victory 
they were about to win. He had a 
strong conviction that the passing of 
this Bill would be far more to the ad- 
vantage than the detrimentof the Church 
of England, as freeing it from the con- 
tinual scandals arising under the recent 
law in all parts of the country, which 
had awakened even bitter hostility 
against her. He trusted this would 
be the closing of all controversy on the 
subject, and concluded by saying that if 
his right hon. Friend had been foremost 
in promoting this settlement the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), had been the most effectual in- 
strument in preventing it up to the pre- 
sent time. ‘Ten years hence he should 
like to have the opportunity of asking 
him whether the alarm he had felt with 
regard to the passing of this measure 
had been realized. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
if the Amendment then before the 
House was negatived, his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend behind him had an alterna- 
tive Amendment, which he believed he 
would move. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT said, he was sorry 
to trouble the House, but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil(Mr. Richard) bad 
made a statement to which he must refer. 
The hon. Member had said that a Dis- 
senter, except on Sunday, Good Friday, 
or Christmas Day, should give notice of 
thetimethe funeral was totake place. But 
in the 36th line it said—‘‘ And it shall 
take place at the hour so appointed.” 
The effect would be that upon ordinary 
days they would be able to dictate to 
the clergyman as to the hour at which 
the service should take place. [‘' No, 
no!’’] He believed he was strictly stat- 
ing the facts of the case. It had been 
said, also, that Dissenters were not on a 
footing of equality with regard to the 
Sunday funerals. The only foundation 
for such a statement was that it was 
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supposed that the clergyman had no 
option under ordinary circumstances of 
refusing to bury on any day that the re- 
latives might appoint. But, in truth, 
he had already this right with regard to 
Members of the Church of England, and 
therefore, hon. Members would see that 
that inequality between Churchmen and 
Dissenters was really founded on an ab- 
solute misconception of the state of the 
case. The hon. Member seemed to de- 
sire that the Dissenters should have 
greater powers with regard to burials in 
churchyards than were granted under 
that Bill. If so, Dissenters would posi- 
tively be in a position of superiority to 
Church people. He fully recognized 
what had been expressed by the hon. 
Member—that the Bill was distasteful 
to the clergy. Representing, as he did, 
many of the clergy, he would say that 
there could be no doubt that it was dis- 
tasteful to them. But it seemed to him 
that what was suggested would make 
what was already distasteful almost in- 
tolerable to them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
noble Lord the Leader of the House 
had complained because his hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Ashton 
Dilke) had said that that Bill had been 
passed bya pistol being put attheirheads. 
That certainly was the case. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite represented the pistols, 
and as many Gentlemen as there were 
on that side so many pistols were there. 
The numbers taken at the Division in 
Committee were 103 to 100. He had 
looked at the Division List, and had 
found, that of those who had voted for 
the Amendment, 99 were Liberals, and 
one a Conservative. Of those who voted 
against the Amendment, there were 61 
Conservative pistols, and 42 Liberals. 
Of those Liberals, 20 were Members of 
the Liberal Party, and, consequently, 
there were only 22 independent Liberals 
against, together with 61 Conservatives. 
Therefore, he thought it must be ad- 
mitted that that clause was entirely 
passed in its present form by the aid of 
the Conservatives. There were only 
two practical objections that had been 
raised against the present Amendment— 
one by the Judge Advocate General, and 
the other by the late Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross). The Judge Ad- 
vocate General had said that at present 
there was no inequality between Dissen- 
ters and Churchmen, because the clergy 
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had a right to refuse to allow a Church- 
man to be buried on a Sunday. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the remarks of the Lord Chancellor with 
regard to that inequality. He thought 
they had had a good deal too much of 
the Lord Chancellor in that Bill. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had put the matter fairly when he said 
that they were obtaining a good deal 
from the clergy, and that they ought to 
yield on that one point of inequality on 
Sunday. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary had also stated the 
case reasonably when he said that the 
object of the clause in its present shape 
was to maintain decency and order. But 
he would ask whether it was a fact that, 
if the funerals of Dissenters were allowed 
in churchyards on a Sunday, decency 
and order would be violated? If so, 
that was an insult to the whole body. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man, who had stated that, if the clause 
of the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
were proposed, they ought to accept it. 
He really did think that that inequality 
and injustice might fairly be removed, 
and that, so far, at any rate, they might 
be allowed to escape from the thraldom 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. ROUND said, that the Judge 
Advocate General had stated that he 
had received a number of communica- 
tions against that Amendment, and the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who -repre- 
sented the Nonconformists, had said 
that the Amendment had been brought 
forward in the interests of the working 
classes. He did not dispute their right 
to speak in the interests of those classes, 
but he must say that from what he had 
seen of the working classes, they ap- 
peared to be as thoroughly divided in 
their opinions as men of other classes. 
He wished to say a word in favour of a 
class who worked hard on Sundays— 
namely, the clergy of the country, of 
whom there were more than 20,000 in 
England and Wales, and the Judge 
Advocate General knew that more than 
16,000 of them had signed a Petition 
against this Bill. If this Amendment 
were carried, the clergy would feel a 
far greater sense of injustice. He 
thought, as regarded the Amendment, 
that Sunday funerals should be dis- 
couraged, whether of Churchmen or 
Dissenters, because it was certain that 
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if those funerals increased, there would 
be a much greater infringement of the 
day of rest. A great deal of Sunday 
labour must necessarily follow if those 
funerals increased, and he, therefore, 
objected strongly to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 

Mr. CAINE said, they were going 
away from the question under discus- 
sion. That question was not whether 
Sunday funerals should be abolished, 
but whether or not a large number of 
the working classes held their funerals 
on that day. In his opinion, there was 
no doubt whatever about that. He 
happened to have with him an interest- 
ing report about Sunday funerals, from 
the Burial Board of Liverpool. What 
was the proportion of Sunday funerals, 
taking a daily average from a return of 
42 undertakers? Six declined Sunday 
funerals, seven merely superintended 
them in special cases, and the remain- 
ing 35 had twice as many interments on 
that day as upon the other six days. 
Several larger establishments had three 
or four times as many. Heonly wished 
to establish the fact that it was the cus- 
tom of the working classes to have 
funerals on that day. He had made 
personal inquiries of four leading un- 
dertakers of Liverpool. The first told 
him that he had two to one on a Sunday, 
the second three to one, a third had 
more on Sunday than any other day, 
and a fourth said that the number of 
funerals on that day largely predomi- 
nated. Therefore, he held that objec- 
tions to those funerals were beside the 
question. The real question involved 
was this—whether an individual clergy- 
man was to be allowed to prohibit Sun- 
day funerals in the case of Noncon- 
formists if they wished to hold them on 
that day. A Churchman would probably 
be allowed to hold that service, while 
a Nonconformist was to wait until Mon- 
day. That was one law for the Church- 
man and another for the Dissenter. He 
would simply add that a similar Amend- 
ment stood in his name on Saturday 
when in Committee, and ho was ex- 
ceedingly sorry he was not present ; be- 
lieving Saturday to be a blank day, he 
had gone away. He felt strongly that 
the Amendment was of importance to 
the working classses, and when he found 
the Committee was to be taken on that 
day, he had asked the hon. Member for 
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ment for him. Unfortunately, he also 
was unable to be present; but he was 
of opinion that the Amendment was one 
of great importance to the working 
classes, and ought to be carried. He 
should certainly support the Amendment 
then before the House. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he was 
surprised that the Amendment had not 
been accepted. If it was a question 
that would at all imperil the Bill, he 
could understand the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to accede to it; but the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
had given them no such intimation. On 
Saturday, in Committee, that question 
was made an open one, and in a most 
authoritative speech the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had distinctly stated that it was 
well nigh a matter of indifference which 
way he voted. He was bound to say 
that it appeared to him that they had 
not heard the whole of the argument, 
and that the course the Government 
were taking was due to some mystery 
which they did not understand. He did 
not think that the real reason for refusal 
was before the House. 

Str HENRY PEEK said, that in the 
neighbourhood of large towns Sunday 
funerals often gave occasion to scenes of 
drinking of a disgraceful character. The 
clause should be so drawn as to mini- 
mize such scandals, and in such a course 
they ought to be able to reckon on the 
assistance of the Nonconformists. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, he did not 
rise to continue the argument, but to 
make an explanation with regard to 
the matter which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site especially did not appear to under- 
stand. There was an Amendment which 
his right hon. Friend the Judge Advo- 
cate General was prepared to accept. It 
was that of the hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon), and although it did not go the 
length of the Amendment before the 
House, still it did affect the question, 
he believed, considerably. It was this— 

“ That if a clergyman shall refuse, or intimate 
his intention not to consent to a funeral taking 
place, he shall be obliged to give his reasons in 
writing, &c.” 

Hereferred, of course, toSunday funerals. 
He thought that every hon. Member 
must see that if a clergyman took upon 
himself to refuse to allow a funeral to 
take place and had to give his reasons 
in writing, that refusal would have to 
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be of a very real character. Therefore, 
he would put it tothe House whether 
that might not be an unsatisfactory 
course to take with regard to the matter ? 
If it did not meet the views of hon. 
Members, he could not help it; but he 
thought it would be found desirable to 
accept that alternative Amendment, in 
lieu of the present one. He merely 
wished to make that explanation before 
they went to a Division. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that, as his Amendment had been referred 
to, he should wish to say a few words, 
The House would recollect that on Satur- 
day a division was taken upon an Amend- 
ment of his. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. The 
hon. and gallant Member was discussing 
an Amendment not before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Member seem to bear 
upon the Amendment. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had wished to make an explanation 
with regard to his Amendment. After 
the Division the other night, the Judge 
Advocate General had agreed with him 
with regard to another Amendment 
which he had drawn up, and which 
they believed would be acceptable both 
to him and his Friends, and also to the 
Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member is not now speaking on the 
Amendment. 


Consideration. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 88 ; Noes 
60: Majority 28.—(Div. List No. 159). 


_ Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN proposed, 
in page 3, line 4, to add— 

“If any such day proposed by notice shall 
be objected to, notice in writing shall be given 
within a reasonable time by the person receiv- 
ing such notice.”’ 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
should advise the House to accept the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He did not pretend to like the Bill either 
in its entirety or its details ; but there 
were degrees in all things, and he was 
bound to say that those who wished the 
preservation of anything like order in 
our churchyards and churches must be 
thankful to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the way in which he had opposed the 
most mischievous Amendment which had 
just been before the House. 
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Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he pre- 
sumed that the decision arrived at by 
the House must be regarded as final, 
and he complimented the Government 
in having found, on the other side of 
the House, a number of supporters just 
sufficient to defeat the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) but that support 
was not such as they could place much 
confidence in. It had been remarked from 
the other side of the House that 16,000 
clergymen had, in an emphatic manner, 
condemned this Bill, and prayed that it 
might not pass into law. He had no 
doubt that the opposition to the measure 
was deep-rooted and genuine. But he 
would do the clergy the justice to say 
that if power were put into their hands 
they would honestly administer it; but 
he ventured to think there would be 
numberless instances of capricious refusal 
on the part of the clergy. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said the refusal 
must be in writing; but he had not 
stated the wording, or what action would 
have to be taken upon it. The Govern- 
ment were giving the Nonconformists a 
Bill on the same lines as the Act which 
was repealed, as unworkable and un- 
satisfactory in 1868; and he did not 
think that this fact, when known, would 
redound to the credit of those who had 
unnecessarily forced it upon the House. 
He presumed any further appeal to the 
Government would be_ useless, and, 
therefore, could not but think the pre- 
sent settlement of the matter was scarcely 
final, and certainly not as satisfactory as 
it might have been. He trusted the 
present Amendment would not be hastily 
accepted, inasmuch as it was likely to 
lead to a good deal of trouble and bitter- 
ness in time to come. If the House 
would consider for a moment the position 
of the question, it would be seen that 
the result of that evening’s discussion 
would be that, in future, all classes of 
Nonconformists and Churchmen would 
stand with regard to Sunday burials in 
the same position as Churchmen stood 
before in respect of the law and prac- 
tice. The refusal on the part of the 
clergy to bury on Sunday could not but 
lead to angry controversy, notwithstand- 
ing the previous notice of burial and the 
reasonable grounds on which refusal 
would have to be based. 

Str EDWARD REED said, he voted 
-this evening with the Government be- 
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cause he had seen an indication on their 
part to go as far as they reasonably 
could. It seemed to him that the 
Amendment was of real value to the 
Nonconformists, because, although the 
Bill as it stood enabled the clergyman 
to dismiss in the briefest manner an ap- 
plication for Sunday burial, the Amend- 
ment would require him to give a sub- 
stantial reason for his refusal. It was 
in view of that he had changed his vote 
of Saturday, and would now support the 
proposal of the Government. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he thought the House would do well to 
accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he should give his support to the Amend- 
ment before the House, because he be- 
lieved it would meet the purpose he had 
in view nearly as well as the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulations and fees). 
Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 


he believed the exactions of the fees re- 
ferred to in his clause were the cause of 
much dissatisfaction amongst Noncon- 
formists, who objected that the salary 
of persons connected with the Church of 
England should be increased at their 
expense. He believed the effect of the 
clause would be that about £10,000 a- 
year would be added to those salaries 
at the expense of the Nonconformists. 
He had no desire to see the salaries of 
the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land reduced; but he could not see 
why they should be increased in this 
manner, and he was surprised that 
in this respect the Government had 
imposed more than had been sought to 
be imposed by the late Government 
when the Bill of 1877 was brought 
before the House of Lords and passed. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 16, at end of Clause 5, to 
insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That such fee or 
fees shall not exceed the sum of five shillings.’’ 
—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
was unable to accept the Amendment of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. The ques- 
tion of fees was a portion of a much 
larger question than that dealt with by 
the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Burial may be with or with- 
out religious services). 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 3, line 26, to leave out the word 


“Christian,” in order to insert the words 
‘Christian and religious services,” — (Mr. 
Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
amg to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved, in 
page 3, line 26, after the word ‘‘ Chris- 
tian” to insert the word “ service.” 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE wished to 
point out that, by that Amendment, they 
were about to make a definition of a 
religious service. A Christian service 
was not an ordinary religious service. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he certainly 
thought such a service was an ordinary 
religious service. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Liberty to use burial ser- 
vice of Church of England on unconse- 
crated ground). 

Mr. WOODALL rose to propose an 
Amendment that he was unable to 
move on Saturday. The effect of it 
would be merely to enable a clergyman 
to officiate in any chapel or other build- 
ing standing in the cemetery or church- 
yard. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
21, after ‘‘cemetery,” insert ‘‘ or in any 
chapel thereon.” —(Mr. Woodall.) 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
should not object to the Amendment ; 
but he thought it unnecessary, for, as a 
matter of course, if the ground was 
thrown open, the clergyman could 
officiate in the chapel on the ground. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” —(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not agree to that proposal; but, at 
the same time, he should not then oppose 
it. He would not detain the House, 
but he wished to say that he protested 
against the measure; it was based upon 
a wrong principle, and was not what 
was required to be done in the matter. 
They had not by that Bill created any 
liability by Statute upon any Bodies or 
Corporations of any sort or description 
to provide burial-grounds where they 
were wanted. The real grievance which 
lay at the root of the evil had not been 
remedied ; but he did not intend to oppose 
the final stage of the measure. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
simply wanted to protest against the Bill, 
and also against the manner in which it 
had been forced upon the Liberal Party 
in that House. It was brought in for the 
purpose of conferring civil rights on the 
community; but its effect would be to 
ceprive a large section of their rights. 
The Nonconformists were, by that Bill, 
placed in the charmed circle of privilege ; 
from being oppressed they had been 
placed among the oppressors. He pro- 
tested also against the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate General had conducted that 
Bill. Although he had promised re- 
peatedly to answerthearguments brought 
against several parts of the Bill, he was 
unable to find that he had given them 
any answer whatsoever. On Saturday 
the only argument used appeared to be 
that they were within three days of the 
Ist of September. That Bill ought 
not to have been forced on them in the 
way it had been. The Government had 
used the Opposition to defeat their 
Friends. He pointed out that they were 
beginning a very dangerous policy. 
That policy was always a dangerous one. 
If he were required to show that, he 
should refer them to the last time the 
Liberals were in power in 1870. They 
then had a great majority, though not 
so great as the present. That majority 
was first made uncertain, and then de- 
stroyed by similar action on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) when, on 
the Education Question he called in the 
aid of the Opposition to beat his own fol- 
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lowers. The hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Ashton Dilke) had aptly described 
the manner of the passing of that Bill 
by saying that a pistol had been placed 
at their heads. Although a most loyal 
supporter of the Government, he begged 
emphatically to protest against that Bill, 
as it stood, being passed into law. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
at the last stage of that measure, with 
resistance to which he had been identi- 
fied in Parliament for many years, and 
had followed about the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General like 
his shadow, he must be allowed to offer 
afew words. Theyshould be short and 
decided. He simply desired to attest 
that he had never feared to bring before 
the House the injustice of the change, 
and had exposed what would occur if 
that Bill was passed. Now, he would 
say in all sincerity, after listening to 
long arguments that had been employed 
on both sides, that he was conscious of 
having done his duty in the matter, and 
that he sat down unconvinced and im- 
penitent. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTION. 


—onQon— 


HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR begged to 
move the following Resolution, which 
stood in his name on the Paper :— 

‘That it is no longer just or expedient that 
all measures for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland should be at the mercy of a body of 
Legislators hereditary and irresponsible.’ 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
objected to that Motion as being un- 
constitutional. It was unconstitutional 
for either House of Parliament to bring 
forward Motions reflecting upon the 
other. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he only 
asked for a few minutes in order to ex- 
plain his Motion. He should not make a 
longspeechb. In reply to the observation of 
the hon.andlearned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), he would say that it must 
be remembered that the measures intro- 
duced into that House were often ma- 
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terially modified by the other. That 
House was of a representative character, 
and its composition could be altered 
comparatively easily whereas the other 
House was only to be altered by a strong 
exertion on the part of the national will. 
When he first proposed his Motion, it 
was just double its present length. Mr. 
Speaker, in the exercise of his discretion, 
which he always used wisely, had com- 
pelled him to cut it in two, whereby he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) thought it lost 
much of its grace and force. ; The 
Motion had concluded with the words— 


‘* At the mercy of a body of Legislators, here- 
ditary and irresponsible, selected for their emi- 
nence as lawyers, for party convenience, or from 
administrative failures.” 


It appeared to him that those words 
most aptly described the men by whom 
that House was recruited. It was some- 
times said that it contained the cream 
and wisdom of the nation. He should 
like to point out that if they examined 
the cases of the most recent additions 
to that Assembly, it would be scarcely 
found that principle and practice hung 
together. He hoped that none would 
misunderstand him. He had no wish 
to say anything unpleasant. A certain 
right hon. Gentleman failed as Home 
Secretary; he was at once elevated, and 
became a Member of the more sagacious 
Assembly. Another was a failure as 
Postmaster General; he also became a 
Member of the more sagacious Assembly. 
A short time ago, a Gentleman who sup- 
posed that he was a fit candidate for the 
highest Office in the Realm, but was not 
supposed to be so by his Colleagues, 
also became a Member of that House. 
Another most respected Member of the 
House of Commons, who, somehow or 
other, was always quarrelling with his 
best friends, was put into the other 
House. He saw an article in a news- 
paper of that day in praise of the noble 
Lord the Leader of that House, in which 
it said—‘‘That the unfortunate thing 
was that the time must come when he 
would have to sit in the House of Lords.” 
Under those circumstances the noble 
Lord would be a loss to the country, be- 
cause he could not exercise anything 
like the same amount of influence upon 
the rank and file of Liberalism. Another 
Member of that House, who he earnestly 
hoped would not be called to ‘‘ another 
place,” was the noble Lord the Mem- 
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ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Churchill). He was sure it would be a 
misfortune to that House if his activity 
should be lost to them. He did not know 
anybody more to be pitied than an hon. 
Member of that House who, in the course 
of nature, was doomed to sit in the other 
House. He did not know which was the 
mere cruel, that, or compelling a widow, 
as they did in some Eastern countries, to 
go to the tomb of her husband and be 
buried alive. One could not describe 
that transference to the other House in 
better terms than by saying that it was 
being buried alive, so far as politics were 
concerned. With regard to the argu- 
ments which had been used in favour of 
the maintenance of that Assembly, one 
was that a Democratic Assembly, such as 
the House of Commons was inclined to 
go too fast. He wished to point out 
that in the opinion of a great many that 
House did not go half fast enough. 
That night they had tried to remedy a 
grievance to which a large body of the 
people had been subject for generations, 
and notwithstanding that there was a 
strong Liberal Party in Office that mea- 
sure had been condemned as not dealing 
with the question effectually. It was 
said that that other Chamber was neces- 
sary for the protection of property. He 
was taught, when reading books on law, 
that there was more than one kind of pro- 
perty in the world. There was personal 
as well as real property; and if it were 
necessary to maintain an Assembly for 
the protection of real, why not neces- 
sary for the protection of personal 
property ? Both kinds of property had 
been affected by the Bills just brought 
before that House. Did not the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill expose personal, 
as well as real, property to great risks 
and serious damage? No one said that 
there should be a Chamber representing 
the manufactures of the country selected 
with hereditary rank. He had spoken 
of the Upper Chamber as being irre- 
sponsible. Of course, to some extent, 
that was not correct. They were sup- 
posed to be responsible to public opinion, 
but there was a great influence exer- 
cised by them which never came before 
public opinion. It was not the direct 
influence that injured the legislation of 
the country, but the indirect, such as 
that of mutilating a Bill which had just 
passed the third reading in the House of 
Commons. He was sorry that the Under 
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(Sir Charles W. Dilke) was not in his 
place, because he might quote some pas- 
sages from him in his days of wildness. 
There could be no doubt that several 
important measures. brought in by the 
Liberals had been seriously modified by 
the Upper House. He would quote, 
what he believed to be in support of his 
proposition, some words used, he would 
not say where, or when, with regard 
to that proposition. It was—‘‘If the 
House adopts that Motion, it will render 
itself liable to much misrepresentation 
and misapprehension.” He would say, 
as regarded that, that for his part, he 
had no wish to disturb Ministries or 
reform them; but his desire was to 
remedy a defect in the Constitution of 
his country. Of that Constitution that 
House was one of the guardians; and 
he felt sure that he and his supporters, 
if they exercised due discretion, would 
receive the support of the bulk of the 
people of this country. Finally, he 
would say thatif the House would adopt 
his Resolution they would, he believed, 
obtain the lasting confidence both of 
their constituents and the country at 
large. He begged to move the Resolu- 
tion which stood in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is no longer just or expedient that 
all measures for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland should be at the mercy of a body of 
legislators hereditary and irresponsible.” —(J/r. 
T. P. O' Connor.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, if he failed to understand the exact 
object of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Galway Borough (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor), he gratefully acknowledged the bre- 
vity of the very amusing spbech which had 
preceded it. The hon. Member would, 
no doubt, agree that the short space of 
time within which he had confined his 
observations scarcely allowed him to do 
justice to the importance of his subject. 
It was hardly convenient that questions 
of that kind, involving great Constitu- 
tional improvements, should be sub- 
mitted to the House at half-past 3 
o’clock in the morning, and the House 
would admit that very few Assemblies 
had ever been induced to make such 
great Constitutional changes in the 
manner now proposed. He considered 
the time improper for the discussion of 
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the question, and hoped that the Motion 
would be disposed of with as little delay 
as possible, so that the House might 
proceed, if necessary, to the considera- 
tion of more serious Business. 

Mr. BRIGGS said, he agreed that the 
hour was unfavourable for the discussion 
of the question raised by the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Galway, and sug- 
gested that the debate should be ad- 
journed. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 13; Noes 
71: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 160.) 





WAYS AND MEANS. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 


Resolution [August 30] reported. 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending the 
thirty-first day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, and to appropriate the 
Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament ; 
and that Mr. Prayrarr, Mr. Cuancetor of the 
Excuequrr, and Lord Freprerick CAVENDISH 
do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 1st September, 1880. 


gay ro, food Bitis—First Reading— 

Facilities for Interments * (215). 

Second Reading—Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) (208), negatived; Assaults on Young 
Persons * (213). 

Committee—Report—Savings Banks (No. 1) * 
(205). 

Report — Merchant Shipping (Carriage of 
Grain) * (203) ; Ground Game (211). 


GROUND GAME BILL—(No. 211.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
REPORT. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Viscount HARDINGE said, it was 
extremely important that their Lord- 
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ships should insist upon the Amend- 
ments which they had made; but there 
was one Amendment passed last night 
which he thought might be modified. 
He referred to an Amendment moved by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Ilchester) 
with regard to a ‘close time” for 
rabbits. He thought, in reference to 
hares, that they stood in a different cate- 
gory. It would be quite possible to ex- 
terminate hares, and it would only be 
fair and reasonable to give hares a cer- 
tain amount of protection, especially as 
farmers were fond of coursing. But 
with regard to the rabbits, when it was 
said, as it was said last night, that a 
‘‘ close time ”’ for rabbits was necessary, 
in order to secure the protection of 
winged game, he thought they were 
going a little too far. He was of opinion 
that they should insist upon the Amend- 
ment that they had made to the Bill; but, 
at the same time, it was very undesirable 
to overburden the Bill with restrictions 
that could not be maintained. With re- 
ference to the Amendment providing 
that only one gun should be used on a 
farm, that was adequate, he thought, 
and should remain in the Bill. He 
wished to avoid a collision with the 
House of Commons upon the matter; 
and therefore he proposed on the third 
reading, to move to substitute the word 
‘‘ hares’ for ‘‘ ground game.” 

Lorp DENMAN said, he had opposed 
the Bill on the second reading, and 
would continue to the end to oppose it, 
however bitter the end might be. He 
had wished to speak instead of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) who had said 
the House would stultify itself if, after 
voting for the second reading, he had 
voted against the Judicial Peerages Bill 
which was supported on its second read- 
ing by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) ; but in consequence of remarks 
by the right hon. Gentleman now the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) as to this House 
tinkering the Bill, it was thrown out 
on the third reading, and that noble 
Earl thanked him for his consistence. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
called attention to the fact that there 
was a mistake in the printing of one 
of the Amendments which had been 
made in the 6th clause, in reference 
to the employment of poison in the de- 
struction of ground game. He thought 
it should be made quite clear that poison 
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could not be placed in rabbits’ holes; 
and he hoped, on the third reading, an 
Amendment would be brought in to 
make the clause definite upon the matter. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was evident that the intention of the 
Bill was that poison should be pro- 
hibited altogether, and he would agree 
to an Amendment making the clause 
clearer upon the matter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
difficulty would be met by inserting the 
words ‘‘or employ ”’ before ‘‘poison,”’ in 
Clause 6. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he wished to obtain some further 
information from the noble Earl. It 
appeared that Clause 2, as it now stood, 
gave the occupier very extensive rights 
where he was in possession at the pass- 
ing of this Act, and the power to exercise 
those rights. As he read it, the clause 
reserved to the occupier the right to kill 
ground game to any extent, as though 
the Act had not been passed. Clause 6, 
however, took away from occupiers, and 
all landowners, certain powers; and he 
should like to hear an explanation of 
what appeared to be an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the 2nd and the fth 
clause. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the 6th clause was applied generally and 
specially, while the 2nd was not. He 
would be ready to confer with the noble 
Lord upon the matter to see if a verbal 
Amendment could be made, making the 
matter clearer than it now was. 


Bill to be read 8* Zo-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 208.) 
(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, the 
measure was not one which sought to 
confer the franchise or to extend the fran- 
chise. It was simply an endeavour to 
render the conditions of registration 
under the existing franchise as facile 
and as convenient as they could possibly 
be made. It was necessary to ex- 
plain, in order to remove apprehensions 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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which might exist in the minds of noble 
Lords, that the substance of the measure 
was merely an assimilation of the law 
of Ireland to that of England—giving to 
the electors of Ireland advantages which 
had for years been possessed by the 
electors of England—nothing more and 
nothing less. He did not think it neces- 
sary in that House to say that if they 
could assimilate the law of Ireland to 
that of England it was a most desirable 
thingtodo. There were many cases, no 
doubt, in which, under different social 
circumstances and conditions, such assi- 
milation must, of necessity, be difficult, if 
not altogether impossible; but where- 
ever they could accomplish it, especially 
when the people of Ireland asked for 
it, he thought it most desirable that it 
should be brought about. In the par- 
ticular case before their Lordships, what 
he had to present to them was a Bill 
about which last night there seemed 
to be some unpleasant feeling on the 
other side of the House, though he 
failed to understand why. It was a 
Bill which, in the main body of its 
clauses, was copied from an Act of Par- 
liament passed for England in 1865. 
It was very much to be regretted—and 
it was very much regretted in Ireland 
—that often the law of Ireland halted 
behind the law of England, and that im- 
provements which had been tested by 
experience, and which were valued very 
highly in England, were not applied to 
Ireland as soon asthey ought to be. In 
this particular case, as he had told their 
Lordships, the clauses which had been 
embodied in this little measure were 
clauses that were passed in 1865. Very 
often, he knew, there was no ground 
for complaint of the withholding of Eng- 
lish legislation of a beneficial kind from 
Ireland, because it was often the fault of 
those who should apply beneficial legis- 
lation wherever it might be found, to the 
Irish people, but in this particular case 
no such blame applied to anybody. An 
attempt was made so long back, he was 
told, as 1874 in the House of Commons 
by the same private Member (Mr. Mel- 
don) who carried the present Bill through 
that House to pass one not exactly the 
same as this, but very nearly so — not 
precisely the same because not contain- 
ing two clauses to which he should 
call attention in a moment—the objec- 
tion clause and the medical relief clause. 
The Bill was brought in in 1874, and 
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again year after year, he did not know 
how often, in the House of Commons. He 
was told, and he believed, that the prin- 
ciple and details of the measure were 
approved by the Government of the day ; 
but, somehow or other its passing was 
prevented. It, however, had at length 
passed, and it now came up with addi- 
tions, which their Lordships could ac- 
cept or not as they liked. There had 
been no division on the Bill in the House 
of Commons. There was nothing to pre- 
vent their Lordships from giving full 
attention to the clauses which he would 
bring under their observation. If they 
were useful and had been acted on in this 
country for many years, and approved 
by the experience of successive bodies of 
electors, surely it was not too much to 
ask that they should give the Irish 
voter the same advantages that the 
English elector possessed. He would 
now call attention to the details of the 
measure which was presented to their 
Lordships. The first batch of clauses 
from the Ist to the 7th was headed ‘‘Pre- 
vention of Frivolous Objections.” Be- 
fore the Act of 1865 was passed, in 
England as in Ireland at present, gene- 
ral objections, not specifying what the 
ground of the objection was, could be 
made to a man named on the list 
of voters, and were made broadcast 
throughout the country. It was com- 
petent for any person to make this kind 
of objection before the Revising Bar- 
rister without notice to the man objected 
to. The objection had to be met, how- 
ever trivial it might be, no doubt, more 
or less at the risk of costs, but putting 
a person perfectly qualified to vote to a 
great deal of inconvenience, and annoy- 
ance, and expense. That was believed 
to be in England, as he had told them—it 
was still believed to be in Ireland a great 
and pressing grievance. The result of 
an inquiry of 1865 was that provisions 
to this effect were passed. First, that 
instead of having a general objection 
under which aie might come and 
make any kind of case he pleased, 
it was made necessary that the grounds 
of objection must be stated. By another 
clause it was provided that the evidence 
should be specific as to the subject of 
each objection, each ground of objection 
was to be treated as a separate objection, 
and the cost waslimited to £5. These 
were the provisions of the English Act, 


and they were also substantially the pro- 
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visions of the Bill which he now asked 
them to read a second time. There was 
a clause in this Bill which was not in 
the English Act, but which he was 
strongly of opinion ought to have been 
in that Act—namely, that all notices of 
objection should give the post town and 
the abode of the person objected to. At 
present the system was to direct the ob- 
jections to the Post Office ; and the result 
was that it frequently happened that 
the notices never reached the persons to 
whom they were addressed, as ordinary 
voters did not often come to the Post 
Office to inquire if there were any let- 
tersfor them. The result had been that 
great injustice had been perpetrated in 
that way. With the exception of two 
clauses, the substance of the Bill being 
that of the English measure, he asked 
them—unless they saw objections to those 
clauses and rejected them—to pass the 
second reading of the Bill without hesita- 
tion as a matter of justice, reasonable 
policy, and absolute right. The clauses 
he had referred to were Clauses 8 and 14. 
Some of their Lordships knew somethig 
of the system of registering voters. It 
was very much the same in Ireland as 
in England. There was first a register 
of voters—a register of those who had 
already established their right to vote. 
There was then a register of claims— 
that was to say, a list of persons not 
put on the register who set forward 
their claim to be on it; and then 
there was a supplemental list. In 
England it was made out by the over- 
seers on a precept from the Clerk of the 
Peace, who, as everyone knew, was 
nearly always an able and intelligent 
officer. The Clerk of the Union was 
bound by solemn obligations, and under 
severe penalties, to take care that the 
register should be as complete as pos- 
sible; and that any name ought to 
be objected to by reason of change of 
residence or other circumstances should 
have ‘‘objection’’ put opposite to it. 
There were, then, three persons — the 
Clerk of the Peace, the Clerk of the 
Union, and the Poor Law collectors— 
who knew every inch of ground, and 
almost every individual, in the area 
of their collection, and who were bound, 
under the most solemn obligations and 
severest penalties, to provide a supple- 
mental list of persons who ought to 
be on the register. They stated in the 
list the name of the person, and that 
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statement demonstrated three things. 
First, the rating; next, the sufficiency 
of the rating and the identity of the 
person ; and, finally, that the rates had 
been paid. There was no necessity for 
proof of anyone of these things, as the 
supplemental register was primd facie 
evidence of them in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary—generally, it 
was conclusive. What was proposed by 
the 8th clause was simply that inasmuch 
as the supplemental list was primd facie 
evidence of all these things—of the rat- 
ing, the sufficiency of the rates, and the 
payment of the rates—it should also be, 
in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
sufficient primd facie evidence that a 
man who was known to all these offi- 
cials, and was put forward by them 
as a person entitled, was really entitled 
to vote. There was nothing very un- 
reasonable in that. It was to be sup- 
posed, when they remembered that the 
supplemental list was published for a 
considerable period in the most pro- 
minent places, in order that any per- 
son might object, that if there were ob- 
jections to be made, people who had 
them to urge would urge them. And 
it was the duty of the Revising Barrister, 
if he saw anything to suggest a difficulty 
or to raise a suspicion in his mind, to 
institute a careful inquiry. He had be- 
fore him all the officers—the Clerk of 
the Peace, the Clerk of the Union, and 
the Poor Law collectors. The latter 
were bound to attend his Court for the 
express purpose of being examined; 
and with all these safeguards it was 
plain that the supplemental register 
must be right in such a vast majority of 
cases as to make the minority hardly 
worth considering. Individuals seeing 
their names on the supplemental list 
should be saved the trouble, expense, 
and worry of presenting themselves be- 
fore the Revising Barrister to be exa- 
mined. It was surely desirable that that 
should be avoided, if it could be avoided 
consistently with the public interest. 
There was one individual in the dis- 
trict who should be supposed specially 
to know the occupation, residence, and 
general circumstances of every person, 
and he was the collector. There was 
only another clause which their Lord- 
ships need care to consider. Under 
the Irish law the receipt of relief from 
the poor rates disentitled a man to vote. 
The 14th clause distinguished between 
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persons receiving medical relief and per- 
sons receiving other relief. In Ireland 
it was very much the custom for far- 
mers in good positions to have assistance 
from the dispensary doctors, and in that 
way a good many people were disfran- 
chised who ought not to be disfranchised. 
These were the observations which oc- 
curred to him. The Bill appeared to 
him not to be extravagant or unreason- 
able. It had been approved by the 
House of Commons, and was much de- 
sired and needed by the Irish people. 
They should have the same freedom 
and facility for obtaining the franchise 
as the people of England ; and he, there- 
fore, hoped their Lordships would give 
a second reading to the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord 0’ Hagan.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of Commitregs) said, he should op- 
pose the Motion for the second reading 
of the Bill on the ground of the time at 
which it had been brought up for con- 
sideration. The print of the Bill was 
delivered to their Lordships only that 
morning, and the subject was one upon 
which some of them might wish to con- 
sult with their Friends acrose the Chan- 
nel, and elsewhere, before they agreed 
to it. But without going into the Bill, 
and referring to Clause 8—which was 
proposed in 1873 in their Lordships’ 
House for England, or somewhere else, 
and rejected—he wished to speak not 
merely for their Lordships, but also for 
the House of Commons, as to the way 
in which the measure had been treated 
with regard to time. The Session began 
only on the 20th of May, and the Bill 
was brought in in the other House on 
the 21st of May; read a second time on 
the 24th; committed on June 9; further 
considered and passed through Commit- 
tee on June 11. Now, from June 11 to 
August 30 nothing was done with the 
Bill at all. It was put on the Paper 
peremptorily, and came on for considera- 
tion; but it was always too late, and 
was never passed through its remaining 
stages, and everybody looked upon it as 
dead. How was it revived? On Satur- 
day it was the last thing down on the 
Orders of the Day. Certain Members, 
who were rather troublesome in dealing 
with matters with regard to Irish Supply 
in Committee, got hold of the Govern- 
ment, and told them that if they would 
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allow this measure to pass they would 
cease to be troublesome with regard to 
Votes in Supply. It was, therefore, put 
down for Monday as First Order after the 
Votes in Supply. The Bill so came on, 
and so got through. No Member of the 
House of Commons who did not see the 
change of Order would have the slightest 
idea that the measure was coming on at 
all. He said, therefore, that at this time 
of the year to treat a Bill so was not 
right, and it was not the case that the 
other House had properly considered 
it. The Bill now came up to them 
to be read a second time on the Ist of 
September. What chance had they to 
amend it? It was impossible that it 
could receive fair attention. Therefore, 
on that ground alone, he would move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out(‘‘now’’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘‘ this 
day three months.’’)—( The Earl of Redes- 
dale.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, he thought their 
Lordships ought not to refuse considera- 
tion to any Bills because of the period 
of the Session at which they were 
brought up. He submitted that it was 
not in accordance with their Lordships’ 
dignity to assume that the end of the 
Session must come at a certain date. 
He had been against the hurrying 
through of a Bill at the last Session, 
in March, of the Parliament. In 
1868, an Irish Registration Bill had 
been brought in on the 28th of July, 
and a noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Strathnairn), then Commander of the 
Forces, had wished that a clause to 
multiply polling places and prevent the 
necessity for soldiers being employed at 
times of elections should be considered ; 
but no time was given, and the Session 
closed without due attention being given 
to it. There was no time for due con- 
sideration of this Bill, which was not 
pressing as no election was likely to take 
place for some time. 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, undoubtedly, it was annoying to 
the House that a Bill should be sent up 
at this late period of the Session ; but 
they knew enough of what passed in 
the other House to be aware that not 
only under the present Government, but 
also in other Sessions under the previous 
Government, there had been unusual de- 
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lay in forwarding Bills of an important 
kind. ‘The result was that measures of 
not the highest importance, though very 
interesting to those who introduced them, 
were put off from time to time. The Bill 
was one which he thought they might 
fairly give a second reading to. The 
noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Redes- 
dale) said there was a clause in it open 
to objection. Well, if that were so, then 
the clause could be considered ; but to 
object to the measure altogether on ac- 
count of the period of the Session seemed 
to him to be a discourteous proceeding. 
They had on this occasion a very large 
attendance of Peers, which might be 
owing to the fact of the Bill he had in 
charge being on the Paper. Certain it 
was that during the last few days there 
had been a very excellent attendance of 
Peers in the House; and he did not see 
why, considering their Lordships were 
present, they should not consider the 
Bill. The Government in this House 
were not very powerful, and he knew 
they were in the hands of the majority ; 
but he thought that majority would do 
well to allow the second reading of a 
measure the only object of which was to 
assimilate the law of Ireland to that of 
England. 

Lorp EMLY said, that, as the noble 
and learned Lord who had moved the 
second reading had stated, this Bill 
simply proposed to introduce into the 
law of Ireland certain changes already 
effected in the law of England. Now, 
by whom was this change proposed ? 
By Mr. Ward Hunt, a Member of the 
Conservative Government, and it was 
based on the Report of a Committee who 
had considered the matter very carefully 
in 1874. Who had charge of the Bill 
in this House? None other than the 
noble Duke whom he did not at present 
see in his place (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon). The Bill was read a second 
time and passed through all its stages, 
not only without discussion, but without 
debate, and asimilar Bill the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Redesdale) now 
asked them to reject on the score of time. 
It was a difficult thing to resist the un- 
reasonable demands that came from Ire- 
land, and those who had the mainten- 
ance of law and order had a difficult 
part to play; and he trusted their Lord- 
ships would not place an additional 
weapon in the hands of the opponents of 
that law and order by refusing a demand 
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that was, in the highest degree, just and 
reasonable, 

Toe Earnt or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that no one was more sensible of the in- 
dignity put on this House by the House 
of Commons than he was. He had 
come down day after day for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the progress of 
Public Business; but he had found there 
was none sent up from the other House, 
and he had on one occasion used an ex- 
pression which he now repeated—that 
the House of Commons, by its action 
towards their Lordships, virtually ex- 
tinguished them as a deliberative As- 
sembly. But although this was so, he 
was not on that account prepared to re- 
ject the Bill now before the House. The 
spirit in which the House of Commons 
had acted towards their Lordships ought 
to be met by a very different spirit on 
their part. He trusted, however, that 
the Government would take such mea- 
sures as would ensure their Lordships 
next year against a repetition of con- 
duct such as‘that to which they had been 
exposed. The present had been, in 
many respects, an abnormal Session, and 
that fact ought to be taken into account. 
He acknowledged the zeal of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) who had 
moved the Amendment, because every- 
body must feel thankful to him for his 
efforts to maintain the rights and in- 
dependence of that House; but he did 
hope and trust that in the present Ses- 
sion there would be no more cause given 
for misunderstanding between the House 
of Lords and the people of Ireland. 

Lorpv DUNSANY said, he had fears 
of what were called very little Bills, 
because sometimes it happened that 
such measures contained revolutionary 
and confiscatory principles tending to 
make land unsaleable. He did not say 
there were good grounds for rejecting 
the Bill on the second reading; but he 
certainly thought it would require close 
examination, and for the reason, amongst 
others, that, instead of assimilating the 
laws of the two countries, it would not 
assimilate them on very important 

oints. If it did assimilate the laws of 
ngland and Ireland he should not ob- 
ject to it. 

Eart SPENCER appealed to their 
Lordships not to assent to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Redesdale). His noble Friend 
behind him (Lord Emly) had stated that 
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this, Bill was. one in which the, Irish 
Members of the other House had taken 
the greatest.interest, and he believed 
that its rejection would have a bad effect 
in Ireland. He entirely concurred with 
the opinion expressed by. his noble 
Friend, and sincerely trusted that their 
Lordships would listen to the excellent 
advice just given by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) that they should 
not reject the measure, for there was 
nothing that the Irish people felt so 
much as this—that when there was a 
beneficial law in this country they should 
be precluded from having the same law 
in Ireland. It was a Bill for assimilating 
the law of Ireland to that of England, 
and nothing could be fairer than such a 

roposal. It might be true, as had just 

een stated, that there were some im- 
portant measures which were not like 
the law of England; but what the Go- 
vernment asked the House to do was not 
summarily to reject this Bill, but to agree 
to a general principle which had been 
assented to by the Government of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield). 
The measure was not new in character. 
On the contrary, it was well known to 
their Lordships ; and they were perfectly 
able to give an excellent opinion on the 
merits of the measure. The Government 
had adopted the Bill because it was one 
which they approved, and with the view 
of facilitating other Business. There 
had been some agreement which facili- 
tated the passing of the Billof Indemnity 
for a noble and right rev. Lord a Mem- 
ber of that House. He did not, however, 
ask their Lordships to read the Bill a 
second time on that ground ; but because 
their doing so would be reasonable and 
just to the people of Ireland. 

Earu GRA ILLE said, that he 
could hardly suppose for a moment 
that their Lordships would reject the 
measure without discussing its merits, 
or attempting to answer what had been 
stated by his noble Friends near him. 
He regretted quite as much as iis noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees 
could the course which had been taken 
by the other House in delaying to send 
Bills to their Lordships earlier, and he 
felt grateful to the noble Earl for the 
attention he always paid to such sub- 
jects. At the same time, it could not be 
the wish of the noble Earl to destroy 
legislation coming from the other House 
which was approved by Members of his 
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own Party. The noble Lord behind him 
(Lord Emly) had made an appeal to the 
House on behalf of the people of Ireland. 
The Government wished to stem agita- 
tion in that country. But did their Lord- 
ships think the rejection of the Bill, 
upon the ground that it was brought in 
too late, a proper means to effect that 
object, at a time when there were far 
more Peers present than there were on 
the average? Besides, this Bill was not 
really proposed at the end of a long Ses- 
sion; because, taking into consideration 
the late period of the year at which 
they met after the General Election, 
the Session might be said to be much 
shorter than usual. He did not think 
that their Lordships could consistently 
pursue such a course, especially when 
they remembered that at the end of the 
last Session the then Government, in the 
face of the protest of the Opposition, 
and when there were only five of its 
Members present, insisted upon passing 
a Bill which, he was told, had added 
materially to the expenses of elections 
throughout the country. Their Lord- 
ships had already this Session thrown 
out, without discussion, a Bill the object 
of which was to lessen law costs to the 
Irish tenantry, and which was simply 
an adoption of a law prevailing in this 
country for many years. They had fol- 
lowed that by throwing out the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. 
Let them not have it said that they 
followed that by throwing out, without 
discussion, a Bill the main object of 
which was to assimilate the law in Ire- 
land to that in this country with regard 
to the registration of voters. 


On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 30; Not-Contents 
42: Majority 12. 
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Combermere, V. Windsor, L. 
Hawarden, V. Wynford, L. 
Melville, V. Zouche of Haryng- 
worth, L. 
Bagot, L. 


Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* on ¢his day three months. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE BURIALS 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Czarr- 
MAN of Oommitrees) said, the House 
was anxious to know on what day it was 

roposed to take into consideration the 
ommons’ Amendments to the Burials 
Bill? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was sorry to learn that there had not 
been, as he a ee an understanding 
arrived at on thesubject. He had been 
under the impression that an under- 
standing had been arrived at last night. 
He had received a telegram from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury stating that 
it would be impossible for him to be pre- 
sent, without great inconvenience, on 
Thursday or Friday. That telegram he 
received yesterday morning, and he com- 
municated with the Archbishop, who re- 

lied that if the Bill could be fixed for 
Natiaviay it would be convenient to him. 
He informed the Archbishop that he 
would endeavour to ascertain whether 
that day would suit the convenience of 
the House; and he understood last night 
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that an assurance had been received 
from the other side of the House that 
the arrangement would be convenient. 
He accordingly wrote to the two Arch- 
bishops that it was proposed to take the 
Commons’ Amendments at 2 o’clock on 
Saturday. If that was not understood 
by those who ought to have been con- 
sulted, he could only express his very 
great regret. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD 
said, that no communication had been 
made to him on the subject, and he did 
not think that Saturday would be a con- 
venient day for the majority of their 
Lordships to meet. He should regret 
the absence of the Archbishops; but he 
thought the question of Public Business 
at this time was even of more import- 
ance than the presence of the Arch- 
bishops. 

Tur Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommiTTEEs) pointed out that it 
would be very inconvenient to fix Satur- 
day in the event of their Lordships 
disagreeing with the Commons’ Amend- 
ments, and itmight delay the Proroga- 
tion. 

Eart SPENCER said, the Leader of 
the House had left under the impression 
that the arrangement to take the Burials 
Bill on Saturday had been agreed to on 
both sides of the House. Although the 
noble Earl the Leader of the Opposition 
was not present last night, the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don) and the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cranbrook) were, and it was understood 
with them that the Bill was fixed for 
Saturday. He hoped that there would 
be no disagreement between the two 
Houses on the Amendments; but, should 
that unfortunately be the case, there 
would be ample time for a Conference 
with the other House on Monday before 
the Prorogation. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD was 
under the impression that his noble 
Friend (Viscount Oranbrook) had not 
agreed to the arrangement. 

Lorp MONSON said, that, as he was 
chosen to be the medium of communica- 
tion, it was, perhaps, his fault if there 
were any misunderstanding. The noble 
Duke certainly told him that he was 
about to leave town ; and, when he spoke 
to the noble Viscount about it, he 
laughed in his good-natured way, and 
said—‘‘ Very well; I shall not be pre- 
sent myself.”” The noble Earl who led 
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the Opposition was not in the House at 
the time. », 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was most 
anxious that the convenience of their 
Lordships should be consulted. If the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) 
thought that the reasons why the Bill 
should be considered on Friday instead 
of Saturday were preponderating the 
Government would not think it right to 
stand in the way, although it would be 
unfortunate if the Archbishops, and pos- 
sibly some of the Bishops, should not be 
able to be present. 

Ture Eart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES) was satisfied the 
majority of their Lordships would pre- 
fer to consider the Commons’ Amend- 
ments on Friday rather than on Satur- 
day. 

Ta LORD OHANCELLOR said, 
the Government would consent to take 
the subject on Friday, and he would 
communicate with the Archbishops on 
the subject. 


FACILITIES FOR INTERMENTS BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to facilitate Interments and to permit 
Religious Services in Churches, Chapels, and 
elsewhere; and to allow silent Burials, with 
certain exceptions—Was presented by The Lord 
Denman; read 1%. (No. 215.) 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION—-CANTERBURY ELEC- 
TION — CHESTER ELECTION — MACCLES- 
FIELD ELECTION—KNARESBOROUGH ELEC- 
TION—BOSTON ELECTION—OXFORD ELEC- 
TION—SANDWICH ELECTION. 


Message from the Commons that they have 
agreed to the Addresses to be presented to Her 
Majesty, to which they desire the concurrence 
of their Lordships. 

Message to the Commons for, Copies of 
Minutes of the Evidence taken at the trials of 
the Gloucester, Canterbury, Chester, Maccles- 
field, Knaresborough, Boston, Oxford, and 
Sandwich Election Petitions. 

Minutes of Evidence taken at the trials of 
the Gloucester, Canterbury, Chester, Maccles- 
field, Knaresborough, Boston, Oxford, and 
Sandwich Election Petitions communicated 
(pursuant to message of this day). 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 1st September, 1880. 





MINUTES. ]—Pus.ic Buiis—Second Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation), debate 
adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Universities and College 
Estates Act Amendment [267]. 

Withdrawn —Partnerships No. 2) (re-comm.) * 


[269], 
QUESTIONS. 
—20o— 
COMMERCIAL TARIFFS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether changes have been made by 
Foreign Powers in their tariffs within 
the last six months which were favour- 
able to British commerce; and, whether 
any Foreign Power raises now any dif- 
ferential Duties unfavourable to British 
commerce ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
changes, as far as I am aware, have 
been made by Foreign Powers in their 
tariffs within the last six months which 
are favourable to British commerce. 
There have been no changes of any im- 
portance made in any portion of the 
world during that period. With regard 
to the second branch of the Question, 
Spain, I am sorry to say, has raised her 
duties, and still continues todo so. At 
the same time, I have much hope that 
the result of existing negotiations with 
that country may lead to a better state 
of things. 


INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (WALES). 


Str EDWARD REED asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
will be willing to include the County of 
Monmouth within the scope of the in- 
quiry of the Departmental Committee 
for considering the question of higher 
education in the Principality of Wales? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, that 
all previous inquiries had reported that 
it was desirable that Monmouth should 
be included in the scope of the inquiry. 
He had, therefore, decided to include that 
county. 


{Szrremper 1, 1880} 
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MOTIONS. 
SO Qo me 
PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
moved— 

“That the Orders of the Day be 
until after the several Notices of 
Addresses praying Her Majesty to appoint Com- 
missioners to inquire into Corrupt Practices at 
certain Elections.” 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON said, he had 
given Notice, on the previous day, that 
he should take that opportunity of asking 
the noble Marquess a Question with re- 
gard to the Eastern Question. Since he 
gave that Notice, however, he had found 
that it might be dangerous to the second 
reading of the Appropriation Bill to 
raise such a discussion at the present 
stage. If, therefore, he received any 
sort of promise or assurance that he 
should have an opportunity of making 
the remarks he wished to offer, he should 
not delay the Business of the House at 
that moment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he trusted that there might be an 
opportunity for a short discussion; at 
all events, he thought the discussion 
might be raised on the second reading 
of the Appropriation Bill without risk- 
ing the loss of the stage of that measure. 
After that day there were two more 
stages of the Bill on which his hon. 
Friend might, undoubtedly, make any 
remarks on foreign affairs which he 
thought necessary. In saying this he 
did not wish to be understood as saying 
that, in the opinion of the Government, 
a discussion on the statement made in 
‘another place,” which he repeated yes- 
terday, would be at all for the benefit of 
the public service. However, if his hon. 
Friend thought it necessary to put any 
question, he should not prevent him 
doing so, He might take that oppor- 
tunity of saying that he hoped hon. 
Members who had Motions on the second 
reading of the Appropriation Bill might 
be induced not to press them, if a dis- 
cussion would make it impossible to take 
the stage of the Bill that day. He be- 
lieved that the House was anxious that 
this protracted Session should close, and 
hon. Members were aware that this de- 
pended on the progress of the Appro- 
priation Bill, The two further stages of 
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the Bill he hoped would be taken to- 
morrow or next day. There would then 
be ample opportunity for discussion. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, the first was a 
Motion that stood in his name, to draw 
attention to certain abuses and irregu- 
larities in the Belfast workhouse ; and to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, prompt 

measures are necessary to restore public confi- 
dence in this institution.” 
He had no wish, however, to delay the 
House if the Government would give 
him an undertaking that he should havea 
subsequent opportunity of bringing on 
this Motion. At the same time, he felt 
bound to complain that there had never 
been a Session when the rights of pri- 
vate Members had been more taken up 
by the Government than in the present 
Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it right to 
yak out to the hon. Member that the 

esolution which he proposes to move 
is not relative to the Appropriation Bill. 
It will be open for him to make any 
general observations on the matter he 
referred to in the Motion; but he could 
not move his Resolution as an Amend- 
ment to the second reading. 

Mr. A. MOORE, with all respect, 
submitted to Mr. Speaker that the con- 
cluding part of the Motion was appli- 
cable to the Appropriation Bill, seeing 
that it related to the conduct of a public 
board which was paid for out of the 
taxes of the country, and, therefore, 
came under the Estimates. He ap- 
prehended that that was a subject which 
might probably be found appropriate to 
the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. BOURKE said, the general feel- 
ing of the House was that the sugges- 
tion of the noble Marquess should be 
acceded to, and that all the Business on 
the Paper should be got through. He 
was sure the noble Marquess would give 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) an opportunity of 
discussing the question he wished to 
raise; and it would be better to discuss 
such an important subject when the 
House was not occupied with other 
things. 

Stmr WILFRID LAWSON remarked, 
that if the second reading of the Ap- 
propriation Bill was got through in rea- 
sonable time that day he could say what 
he wished, which would not occupy 
much time. If not, he would put off 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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his observations until to-morrow (Thurs- 
day), on the understanding that the Bill 
would be the first Order of the Day. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he understood 
the noble Marquess to state that it would 
be inconvenient to the public service 
that there should be any discussion at 
all on 'this matter, and that he was not 
prepared to make any further statement. 
That was a very awkward position for 
the House to be placed in. They were 
about separating for perhaps six months ; 
and the Cabinet, therefore, would be 
able to pursue its action uncriticized, un- 
challenged, and uncommented on. He 
thought, therefore, it was desirable that 
the noble Marquess should make a more 
complete statement as to the object of 
this adventure of coercion which the 
Government seemed disposed to engage 
in. He thought such an explanation 
would be of advantage to the country 
and to Parliament. There was, how- 
ever, no desire to press the Government 
if they said that it would be inconvenient 
to the public service; and he thought it 
would probably be best for his hon. 
Friend to abandon his intention to-day 
and make his statement on the Appro- 
priation Bill to-morrow, thereby afford- 
ing the noble Marquess an opportunity 
of re-considering his determination. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had no desire to interfere with the con- 
venience of the House, and he was 
willing to take the course suggested. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think he could add any- 
thing to what he had already stated. 
He was inclined to think it would be 
impossible for him, consistently with the 
public service, substantially to extend 
the statement he had made, and that 
which his noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
had made in “another place;” but, of 
course, it was impossible to state, until 
he heard the Question of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle, whether 
it would be advisable to give an answer 
or not. He should not like to pledge 
himself that the Appropriation Bill 
would be the First Order on the follow- 
ing day. If it were not it could only be 
preceded by some very urgent Business. 
But, no doubt, the Appropriation Bill 
would be taken almost immediately after 
the House met on the following day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought it was 
the invariable practice to put the Ap- 
propriation Bill first. 
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Toe Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, there was a certain Bill which 
must be sent to the House of Lords at 
once. 

Carptaryn AYLMER asked /the noble 
Marquess if any additional . telegram 
had been received from India ? 

THe Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, that no telegram from the seat of 
war had been received that day. 


Motion agreed to. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
GLOUCESTER ELECTION. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAmgEs) in rising to move— 


‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to cause an inquiry to be made, and a 
Commission to issue to inquire into the existence 
of corrupt practices in the City of Gloucester,” 
said, the House would probably be aware 
that the course he was then pursuing 
was in compliance with the conditions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act of 1853. 
That Act provided that when an Address 
had been presented by both Houses of 
Parliament to the Crown praying for 
inquiry, in consequence of a Report 
by the Judges that corrupt practices 
extensively prevailed in any consti- 
tuency, certain consequences followed 
both to the constituency and to the per- 
sons concerned in such practices. The 
House would also be aware that up to the 
year 1868 the question of the existence of 
corrupt practices was tried by a Commit- 
tee of that House. It was then the duty 
of the Chairman to move that an Address 
be presented to the Crown to cause an 
inquiry to be made into the existence of 
corrupt practices. In 1868, when the 
jurisdiction to try Election Petitions was 
transferred from that House to a single 
Election Judge, the duty formerly devolv- 
ing on the Chairman of the Committee 
fell upon the Attorney General. Before 
1868 it had been the custom of the House 
to discuss the evidenee brought before 
the Committee, and, to a certain extent, 
to review its decision. But it was not 
the custom to review the decision of the 
Judge. He did not think it necessary 
or advisable to discuss the question, in 
which so many hon. Members had inte- 
rested themselves, whether or not there 
had been a greater prevalence of corrupt 
practices in thelate General Election than 
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had previously existed, It was very 
difficult, with the evidence before them, 
to arrive at a clear conclusion upon that 
point. His own impression was that 
during the last 25 or 30 years corrupt 
practices had not been on the increase, 
especially if they considered the growth 
of the constituencies, and the increase 
in the number of electors, owing to the 
extension of the franchise. The House 
would, no doubt, permit him to give such 
evidence as he could on the question 
—defective though it was— gathered 
from the number of Petitions presented 
after General Elections prior to the 
year 1868. He found by reference 
to the Journals of the House that in 
1857, after the General Election, there 
were 46 Petitions presented complain- 
ing of corrupt practices, of which 22 
were withdrawn, 24 tried, and only 
seven successful and 17 unsuccessful. 
In 1859, after the General Election, 41 
Petitions were presented, 22 withdrawn, 
and of the remaining 19 tried, only eight 
were successful. In 1865 there were 55 
Petitions presented, 26 withdrawn, 29 
tried, and 14 successful. It must be 
borne in mind that 1868 was an 
exceptional year, in consequence of the 
new jurisdiction given to the Judges; 
and there were, consequently, a number 
of Petitions which were no real evidence 
of the existence of corrupt practices. 
In 1868 there were 82 Petitions pre- 
sented, 32 withdrawn, 50 tried, 19 suc- 
cessful, and 31 unsuccessful. He did 
not dwell on 1868, because, as he had 
said, it was an exceptional year. But 
in 1874 the number of Petitions presented 
fell to 30, of these eight were withdrawn, 
22 tried, and 15 successful. In the pre- 
sent year there were 42 presented, 14 
withdrawn, 28 tried, and 17 successful. 
He would make a comparison, leaving 
the abnormal year 1868 out of account of 
the two years previously to 1868, when 
General Elections were held, and of the 
two years subsequent to that date. In 
the earlier two years there were 96 
Petitions presented, and in 1874 and 
1880 only 72, showing a difference, in 
favour of the last two years, of 24 Peti- 
tions. Of the 96, 48 were withdrawn, 
but of the 72 only 22 were withdrawn ; 
of the 48 Petitions actually tried in the 
two earlier years, only 22 were success- 
ful. Of the 50 tried in 1874-80, 32 
were successful. The only deduction 
safely to be drawn from these figures 
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was that fewer Petitions had been pre- 
sented since the alteration of the law 
removing the trial of Petitions from 
Committees of the House to the Judges, 
and that fewer also had been withdrawn, 
because it was more difficult now to 
withdraw them than formerly, and that 
of those tried the successful Petitions 
had increased 42 per cent. Itmight be 
that the Judges were more strict in 
their interpretation of the law than 
former tribunals had been; but he 
thought that the comparison which he 
had made gave no reason for supposing 
that a greater amount of corrupt prac- 
tices prevailed now than formerly. In 
former times the candidates had to 
answer for their own acts, and where a 
candidate was unseated they were gene- 
rally able to trace the corrupt practices 
home either to himself or tohis agent; but 
of late years a new state of things had 
sprung up in the enlarged constituencies 
which constituted a grievous burden on 
candidates. No doubt, the communi- 
cation otf political views through the 
Press, and the practice of hon. Mem- 
bers addressing their constituents from 
year to year, had caused more active 
interest to be taken in politics than 
formerly; and the result was that the 
organizations had sprung up, established 
by hostile political bodies in different 
localities, tending to make contention, 
not so much between rival candidates, 
as between rival political bodies in the 
constituency which marshalled their 
forces in ordertosecure a victory for a par- 
ticular set of political opinions. So the 
candidate found an organization, not of 
his own creation, but previously existing. 
If a candidate strove to support his can- 
didature without the aid of this organi- 
zation he would most probably fail. If, 
however, he obtained the aid of the or- 
ganization he had frequently to bear 
heavy burdens imposed on him by his 
most active supporters. Howeverstrong 
his desire to avoid all corrupt practices, 
however much he might threaten those 
who resorted to them, he would find 
that members of the organization on 
which he had been compelled by force of 
cireumstances to rely had, through ex- 
cessive zeal, produced results in relation 
to the election which placed him in an 
unpleasant position. Unfortunately, it 
was the candidate only who had to bear 
the burden, however innocent he might 
be; for, so long asthe inquiry into corrupt 
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practices was confined to that before the 
Judges, they were unable to find out who 
were really the principal offenders. The 
Judges had held that their duties were 
not of an inquisitorial character ; and, 
therefore, a subsequent investigation be- 
came necessary in order to ascertain 
the existence and extent of the corrupt 
practices. The Commissioners appointed 
under the Act for that purpose could 
institute a searching inquiry into the 
matter, and the consequences of their 
Report might be very serious, resulting 
in the disfranchisement of the borough, 
or of the persons scheduled as having 
been guilty of corrupt practices. The 
persons thus scheduled would also be 
disqualified from acting as agents at 
subsequent elections. Another conse- 
quence of appointing a Commission was 
that the constituency would have to 
pay the full expenses of the inquiry. It 
was said—Why not institute a criminal 
prosecution against the offenders ? Well, 
there were many difficulties connected 
with that course. The practical result 
would probably be that the smaller 
offender would be caught, while the 
greater escaped, and the effect so pro- 
duced on the public mind would un- 
questionably be demoralizing. At the 
same time, it was becoming more and 
more the duty of the House to jealously 
guard the purity of elections now that 
parties were carefully marshalled in 
opposition to each other, and that so 
much popular interest was excited in 
electoral contests, and one good means 
of promoting the purity of election 
seemed to him to be the issue of such 
Commissions as those now proposed. In 
1868, in the course of a discussion on 
the subject of Election Petitions, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy pointed out that after 
the House of Commons had transferred 
to the Judges the duty of reporting 
whether corrupt practices prevailed it 
would not be proper to criticize or review 
the exercise of the discretion of their 
own delegates. That view seemed to 
be peey assented to at the time, and 
he hoped the House would act upon it 
in the present instance, accepting the 
decision of the Judges that corrupt prac- 
tices had prevailed at the several elec- 
tions in question, and consenting to his 
Motion that Commissions should be 
issued to make a more searching and 
complete inquiry into the matter. There 
were altogether eight inquiries to be 
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held, six in connection with the General 
Election, and the remaining two in con- 
nection with bye-elections held subse- 
quently. .In conclusion, he, begged to 
move the first of the Resolutions of 
which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

‘“‘ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg leave 
humbly to represent to Your Majesty that Sir 
Charles Edward Pollock, knight, one of the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and Sir 
Henry Hawkins, knight, one of the Justices of 
the High Court of Justice, being two of the 
Judges appointed for the trial of Election 
Petitions, pursuant to ‘ The Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act, 1868,’ and ‘ The Parliamentary Elee- 
tions and Corrupt Practices Act, 1879,’ have 
reported to the House of Commons that there 
was reason to believe extensive corrupt practices 
had taken place at the last Election for the 
City of Gloucester : 

“We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty 
that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
cause inquiry to be made, pursuant to the 
powers of the Act of Parliament passed in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of Your Majesty, 
intituled ‘ An Act to provide for the more effec- 
tual inquiry into the existence of Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections for Members to serve in Par- 
liament,’ by the appointing of John Bridge 
Aspinall, esquire, one of Your Majesty’s Coun- 
sel, William Robert McConnell, esquire, bar- 
rister at law, and Francis William Raikes, 
esquire, barrister at law, as Commissioners for 
the purpose of making inquiry into the existence 
of such corrupt practices.’”’ — (Mr. Attorney 
General.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, I 
venture on behalf of this side of the 
House, and, I trust, on behalf of the 
whole House, although I have no autho- 
rity to speak for hon. Members across 
the floor, to thank my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for the very 
masterly and conciliatory way in which 
he has raised the question, which, I trust, 
will be discussed above the low level of 
Party polities. It is one which affects the 
character, the honour, and the dignity of 
the House of Commons. It is one which 
comes before us this year under excep- 
tional circumstances, for this is the year 
on which the probationary existence of 
the new system of voting has come to 
an end ; so that an inquiry such as those 
which these Commissions involve are 
most essential in order to provide a full 
and searching dissection of the Ballot 
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Question, which, I trust, will be one of 
the most carefully discussed, as it. will 
be one of the most important features of 
next Session. With these convictions, 
I shall feel it my duty to vote for every 
one of the Commissions, solely and 
simply because the information which 
they are likely to elicit will be most im- 
portant and yaluable elements in the 
task for which we shall have to gird our- 
selves up for next year. My hon. and 
learned Friend, with that. forensic in- 
genuity which we all admire and appre- 
ciate in him, produced some very in- 
teresting statistics, which he very adroitly 
mixed up. A French salad could not 
have been better mixed up. We had 
Petitions presented, Petitions withdrawn, 
Petitions which failed, and Petitions 
which were successful; and the result 
was that, in his opinion, corrupt prac- 
tices do not now exist to any greater 
degree than they did, for instance, under 
the old franchise coupled with the old sys- 
tem of voting as in 1865, or under the new 
franchise, and the old system asin 1868. I 
congratulate my hon, and learned Friend 
on the ability which he has displayed 
in stating his case, while I venture. to 
bring his statistics before the House 
again. While accepting all of them as 


the record of facts, I will only trouble 


the House with that portion of those 
statistics which possesses any substan- 
tial value. I repudiate the Petitions 
presented and withdrawn. I will not 
deal with those Petitions which were 
unsuccessful or abandoned. In order 
to prove how far bribery and corrupt 
practices have been encouraged by the 
Ballot, and to show the comparative 
corruption of different periods, it is 
necessary to see how many of these Peti- 
tions were successful, and how many 
Members were unseated. My hon. and 
learned Friend’s statistics show that. in 
1857, 1859, and 1865, Petitioners. were 
successful in 7, 9, and 14 cases, making 
30in all. The average, therefore, is 10. 
Note that this average of 10 is the result 
of three General Elections held under 
the two conditions of the more restricted 
franchise of 1832, and of open voting. In 
1868, which my hon. and learned Friend 
says was an exceptional time, when the 
extended franchise came in but open 
voting still existed, the number was 19. 
In 1874 and 1880, under the double 
condition of an extended franchise and 
of secret voting, the numbers were 15 
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and 17; 32, divided by 2, gives the 
average of 16, so that, according to my 
hon. and learned Friend’s own statistics, 
corruption has, in the period selected by 
himself, grown from 10 to 16, tested by 
the cases of Members who have been un- 
seated. In the old Parliaments a pro- 
perty qualification existed ; but, at the 
instance of my right hon. Friend and Col- 
league (Mr. Spencer Walpole), that qua- 
lification was repealed between 1857 and 
1859. Therefore, up to the date of that 
repeal in the Parliament of 1857, we have 
not been told how many of those who were 
unseated may have been so because 
they possessed an income which did not 
exceed £299 a-year. 

After again observing that from 1857 
to 1880 the unseating of Members has 
increased from 10 to 16, as the average 
of each General Election, I proceed to 
the question itself that is before us. I 
hope to deal with the general question 
opened out by the Motion on one point 
only—namely, how far bribery and cor- 
rupt practices have or have not been en- 
couraged. First, by the Ballot; and, 
secondly, by a system of “‘ electoral orga- 
nization,’’ of which, I believe, it was the 
undoubted origin. Itis from my hon. and 
learned Friend that I take ‘‘ recognized 
organization.”’ I like the phrase ‘‘re- 
cognized organization.’”’ It has a good 
Johnsonian ring about it; and it is a 
more mouth-filling word than “‘ caucus.” 
My hon. and learned Friend has also 
given us a very apt phrase to describe 
the animating spirit of this recognized 
organization. This animating spirit is 
‘* excess of zeal.’? Many Friends of ours, 
whose presence we can ill afford to 
spare, have been obliged to absent them- 
selves from the House for a time, owing 
to their supporters’ ‘‘ excess of zeal.” 
Among them, in particular, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board was 
an innocent victim of ‘‘ excess of zeal.” 
I call, then, upon the House to pass this 
Resolution, as well as those which follow, 
so as to afford an opportunity for that 
patient, full,andsearchinginquiryintothe 
present electoral system, which I will not 
say political expediency, but political 
decency, absolutely demands from the 
House of Commons. My hon. and 
learned Friend, with a force which I 
cannot hope to equal, has laid down the 
doctrine that we are bound to aceept, at 
least for the present Motion, and for the 
purposes of this debate, the dicta of the 
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Electoral Judges, to use a theological 
phrase, as ‘‘ infallible and irrefragable.”’ 
Whatever peoples’ political opinions 
may have been, however ardent and en- 
thusiastic a supporter of the Ballot, on 
moral considerations, my hon. Friend may 
be, however cold-blooded a sceptic on 
the other side I may be, we are both of 
us at the feet of the Judge. ‘‘ Roma 
locata est, causa finita est.”’ Now, I shall 
quote from the Judgments of these legal 
dignitaries, beginning with the words of 
Judge Manisty, at Oxford— 

‘*A careful consideration of the evidence 
which has been laid before us during our pre- 
sent long Circuit ”’— 


A long Circuit that is devoted to the 
painful consideration of the noisome in- 
cidents of the bribery and corruption 
of this one year perpetrated in many 
places— 


“A careful consideration of the evidence 
which has been laid before us during our pre- 
sent long Circuit has led us to the conclusion 
that, while the Ballot Act has to a great extent 
done away with what might be called the simple 
evil of undue influence, it has created a com- 
pound evil of a worse kind. Under the old 
system of open voting a man who took a bribe 
could scarcely avoid voting according to his 
promise. Now, speaking from what has come 
out in evidence before us, many a man is bribed, 
and expressly, or impliedly, promises to vote for 
a particular candidate, and, in the end, breaks 
his promise.”’ 


The Judge then goes on to say— 


‘¢ T fear secret voting tempts many a man to 
commit the compound offence of bribery, false- 
hood, and fraud.” 


Is not this pleasant triplet a very preg- 
nant exemplification of my hon. and 
learned Friend’s ‘‘ excess of zeal?’’ Mr. 
Justice Manisty then goes on to say— 

“ Doubtless, in some cases, the subtle system 
of bribing by means of colourable or even real 
employment of voters, which is now so common, 
does secure some votes; and, bearing in mind 
the smull majorities by which many electious, in 
boroughs more especially, have been gained, it 
is not, I think, going too far to conclude that a 
great number of candidates at the late Election 
owe their seats to voters gained over to their 
side by corrupt practices,” 


Regarding, as I have done, with stupe- 
faction the spectacle of the nation array- 
ing itself under the banner first un- 
furled in Mid Lothian, and marching 
onwards, who knows whither, I really 
shudder to think that these results, 
achieved, as we have been -told, by 
— Liberalism, may have been 
rought about, after all, with the help 
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of <‘ bribery, falsehood, and fraud.” 
“‘ Bribery, falsehood, and fraud,” with- 
out which, as the Judge so clearly in+ 
dicates, the actual balance of Parties 
might have been so different, had these 
illegitimate influences not been present 
to turn the scale at the recent General 
Election: I now proceed to the utter- 
ances of Mr. Justice Lush also at Oxford, 
who goes more into particulars than his 
learned Brother. The learned Judge 
thus expresses himself— ' 

‘* Mr. Day complained in his opening speech, 
as well he might, of the large expenditure on 
the part of the respondent at the last single 
Election, as compared with that of the preceding 
General Election in April, which extended over 
a period of three weeks.” 


In this passage, Mr. Hall, in whom all 
of us, without distinction of Party, are 
sorry to have lost so able and promising 
a Member of Parliament, is condemned 
by the Judge ; and I will read the con- 
demnation of the friends of Mr. Hall, as 
I will read their condemnation of the 
friends of another distinguished Gentle- 
man who is among us now, as the House 
will see presently. After the words I 
have just read, the Judge continues— 


“The expenditure in April was, in round 
numbers, £2,559 ; while the cost of the single 
Election, as returned, was £3,611. Although the 
contest occupied only ten days, there were nine 
polling districts. Yet the respondent has re- 
turned payments for 26 committee rooms, for 
96 clerks, and 259 messengers. On‘the other 
side, the returned expenses were £3,275, being 
£335 less than the respondent’s,”’ 


A rule-of-three sum, which this points 
to, might very well be worked out by 
those who think that all the virtues are 
on the one side of the House, and all 
the wickedness on the other. I must 
not, however, interrupt my quotation— 


‘* But this difference is more than accounted 
for by the large sums paid by the respondent 
for legal agents in comparison with that paid 
by the Liberal candidate. But on the Liberal 
side we find that 24 committee rooms were 
opened, 78 clerks employed, besides 15 paid 
canvassers, 179 messengers, 106 detectives and 
constables. The aggregate of persons em- 
ployed by the respondent, as shown by the 
return, was 355; of the employed by the 
Liberal candidate, 389.’’ 


Actually, the Home Secretary employed 
389 persons to promote his cause by 
those gentle insinuations which paid 
canvassers and other gentlemen of that 
profession are apt to employ. 


“Tt has been ‘asserted by counsel, and not 
denied, that: the respondent’s return did not 
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inelude. by many all the persons employed 
and paid as messengers. ... . How many of 
those 744 persons employed on both sides were 
voters ?”’ 


Such are the facts, and it is useless for 
the pot to call the kettle black. -These 
observations of Mr. Justice Lush show 
that the party of Mr. Hall and the party 
of the Home Secretary were six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. Both 
those candidates, I have no doubt, were 
shocked at, and repudiated the action of, 
their understrappers; but there those 
understrappers were, and so the action 
of his understrappers unseated Mr. Hall ; 
while there is, at least, the strongest 
moral probability that if the Home Secre- 
tary had been the sitting Member, and 
had been petitioned against, the action of 
the Home Secretary’s understrappers 
would have been quite sufficient to un- 
seat him. Of course, the loss to public 
life of the Home Secretary would have 
been the greater one. Mr. Hall was 
only a rising man; the Home Secretary 
was a veteran statesman ; and so, though 
the offence would have been the same, 
the wrong done by these unscrupulous 
dregs of society, in the person of 
a veteran statesman, must have been 
greater than when their victim was a 
comparatively young, though rising, 
man. 

Here I have come to a point to which 
my hon. and learned Friend referred with 
so much feeling—the way in which a 
candidate and a candidate’s friends now 
take his being unseated. I remember 
the time when being unseated was a 
thing that, however innocent the candi- 
date might feel himself, and however 
innocent his friends knew him to be, at- 
tached a sort of stigma to him. This 
may often have worked unjustly for a 
most innocent man, and the stigma most 
unfairly clung to him. But still the 
feeling was a mark of national sensitive- 
ness which I am afraid has now dis- 
appeared. Some Members mayrecall that 
most tragical case when a distinguished 
leader of my hon. and learned Friend’s 
own Profession, in a sister Kingdom, fell 
a victim to the self-torments of a too sen- 
sitive conscience. His end wasa tragedy. 
I am afraid that comedy is more likely 
now to reign in giving their character to 
eleetioneering misadventures. 

I cannot look upon this deterioration 
of moral feeling, when the chances of 
being unseated are in question, as 
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merely a misfortune. At the same time, 
I charge the Ballot with the fault. Under 
the Ballot, men think all is chance—no 
fixed right or wrong. In the hands of 
the Election Judges the Ballot has been 
dissected. It has been prepared, like 
the most delicate preparation in Sur- 
geon’s Hall, put into spirits, and la- 
belled, that all men might see it. In 
one of the most pregnant decisions of 
these Judges, Mr. Justice Manisty, as we 
have seen, has spoken of the bribery of 
the present day, the child of the Ballot, as 
no longer a simple evil, but a compound 
evil, composed of bribery, falsehood, 
and fraud. In other words, if we are 
driven to speak the truth, such an in- 
stitution as the Ballot stands confessed 
as a failure. But why should we be 
ashamed to say so? What sacred ma- 
jesty is enshrined in that experiment of 
eight years ago? I throw myself on 
600 years of Parliamentary life—on the 
old English system of open voting—and 
I say I am not afraid of being met, in 
lack of argument, by the false charge of 
being re-actionary. I am not afraid of 
being pointed at as a Tory. A man who 
is afraid of the mimic terrors of such an 
imputation is not worthy of a seat in 
Parliament. I thought the Ballot would 
be a failure in 1871 and 1872. Isaid so 
in this House, and I stand here now justi- 
fied in my words. I do not suppose that 
I shall produce any effect on the Benches 
opposite. ButI appeal to that evidence 
which the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral has himself called on us to accept ; 
and I assert, he being my witness, that 
my words have come fatally true. Now, 
let us remember what the bright hopes 
were of the eminent man who brought 
in the Ballot Bill. I do not know how 
many of us there are here at this in- 
stant who were Members of this House 
and present on that occasion. Everyone 
admired and sympathized with the evi- 
dent sincerity and enthusiasm — the 
almost sacred fire—that cheered and 
encouraged the right hon. Gentleman, 
now Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, when he advocated in this House 
the darling project of his life. Those 
whose reason must have told them 
that he was deluding himself were con- 
strained to say that his delusion was 
that of an able and enthusiastic man— 
a man who looked to political success as 
nothing compared with the triumph of 
the views which he honestly held upon 
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the Ballot. I wish that that right hon. 
Member were here now to hear what I 
have to say. During the two Sessions 
which I have mentioned, I sat for days 
and for weeks patiently opposite to him, 
labouring night after night with him in 
endeavouring to amend the details of 
the measure, and to bring its elaborate 
machinery into something like working 
order, although I had opposed the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, I did so with- 
out much heart; butI diditas a duty. I 
say without much heart, for I had some 
heart, and I will tell the House what that 
heart was. The Ballot Bill was not only 
a Ballot Bill, but a Bill to regulate elec- 
tioneering proceedings in other ways. 
Among the changes it compassed were 
the abolition of the hustings, and of the 
publication of the state of the poll dur- 
ing the polling day. Now, both of these 
things had become, as I felt, anachro- 
nisms. Public nomination, which was once 
regarded as a great Constitutional fact, 
had become a mere source of drunken 
and disorderly disturbance. Even in 
such an immaculate borough as Stoke, 
when I stood for it, the row upon the 
nomination day was so great, and the 
mob brought together by my Liberal 
friends so disorderly, that it was im- 
possible to hear anything that took 
place. [Mr. Woopatx: Oh!j I certainly 
do not mean to wound the susceptibilities 
of my hon. Friend opposite. I will only 
say that there was so much ‘“ excess of 
zeal’ spontaneously displayed on behalf 
of the Liberal candidates. The earliest 
incident was that the reporters and the 
desks provided for them were sent flying. 
One of my opponents had expressed his 
determination to crush me in his speech ; 
but his own friends made such a terrible 
noise that, although he only stood a few 
yards from me, I could not hear one 
word he said—so my castigation fell dead. 
When my turn came, I saw that not 
one word I said would be heard; so 
I simply went on gesticulating, and the 
mob howled, they believing themselves 
strangling my eloquence, and I laugh- 
ing in my sleeve at the practical joke I 
was playing them. Once or twice I 
uttered some short sentences, which 
appeared in the Staffordshire papers on 
the following day, with the remark that, 
owing to the great confusion which pre- 
vailed, they were all that the reporterwas 
able to catch. I thoroughly supported 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland in his pro- 
posal to abolish the open nomination 
day, and that great source of corruption, 
the publication of the gradual state 
of the poll on the polling day. So did 
other Members, who were most op- 
posed to the main scope of the measure. 
But what were the prophecies to which 
he committed himself when he introduced 
the Bill in 1871 ? 

“T support the Ballot because I believe it 
would destroy the illegitimate influences of bri- 
bery and intimidation, which are those besetting 
sins of our Parliamentary system, to remove 
which we have been vainly struggling for years. 
I believe the present measure will do what we 
want, because it will touch the motive that 
prompts to the commission of these crimes. 
ask the support of all sides of the House be- 
cause I feel sure all are anxious to destroy ille- 
gitimate influence, and also for the reason that 
the more you destroy that influence the more you 
will increase the legitimate influence ; because 
any attempt to use illegitimate influence pro- 
duces needless irritation and prejudices people 
against persons who may have the power to in- 
timidate them, though they may rarely or never 
have practised intimidation.” 


In the peroration of his speech, he 
stated that a large class desired the 
Ballot—most conscientiously I am sure— 


‘‘ Because they believe that the Ballot would 
be a blow to bribery and intimidation ; because 
it would take away the motive to bribe and in- 
timidate, and even the power to do so.’’— 
[3 Hansard, cciv. 546-7.] 


These may have been the motives which 
induced the House to adopt the Ballot 
Bill; but what is the result of its handi- 
work, in the words of those Election 
Judges whom we are bound to respect ? 
It has put an end to the simple evil of 
undue influence; but it has created the 
worse and compound offence of bribery, 
falsehood, and fraud. I have said that 
the Ballot was a failure, and I have 
proved it out of the mouth of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the Election 
Judge. You have listened to what the 
right hon. Gentleman said nine years 
ago. Let me reduce his statement from 
the past tense to the present. Let us 
turn to what he must say now, with 
the facts of the late inquiry before him. 
He would say now—‘‘I did support the 
Ballot because I did believe it would 
destroy the illegitimate influence of 
bribery and intimidation, which were 
the besetting sins of our Parliamentary 
system, to remove which we have been 
struggling for years. I can no longer 
support it, for 1 see that the simple evil 
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which I have tried to remove has been 
replaced by a compound and much worse 
evil. I believed, in 1871, that the mea- 
sure would do what we wanted, because 
it would have touched the motives that 
prompted to the commission of these 
crimes—motives which I see still alive 
and more full of mischief in the embodied 
shape of caucuses and local organizations 
which labour with excess of zeal to do 
all that they ought not, and to work 
upon the worst and not the best ele- 
ments of human nature. I no longer 
ask the support of any side of the 
House for secret voting, because I feel 
sure that all are anxious to prevent ille- 
gitimate influence, which finds impunity 
in the ballot-box; and also for the rea- 
son that the more you resist the intro- 
duction of that illegitimate influence, 
the more you will increase every legiti- 
mate influence; and because any attempt 
to use illegitimate influence produces 
needless irritation, and prejudices people 
against persons who may have the power 
to intimidate them, though they may 
have rarely or never practised intimi- 
dation.” 

Let us be honest, and confess that, in 
1872, we sowed the dragon’s teeth. The 
truth confronts us in these horrible re- 
velations, these startling judgments. The 
proof of the wide corruption which has 
settled on the land, has left the confessed 
doubt upon the minds of the Election 
Judges whether this present Parliament 
of 1880 represents the real, because the 
unbribed, opinions of the nation. Ineed 
add very little more; but there is one 
thing I must say in defence of the posi- 
tion which I have taken up. I opposed 
the Ballot at its rise ; I oppose it now in 
the day of its disgrace and its exposure. 
Let no man cast in my teeth that, in 
doing so, I am a re-actionary, or that I 
am an oligarch. They may call me a 
Tory ; but I think to be called a Tory is 
a compliment, when I remember that it 
was the great Tory Party that fought 
Waterloo and saved the liberties of the 
world. You may call mea Tory ; but do 
not call me a re-actionary, nor an enemy 
of the liberties of the people. The 
Ballot has been the sum and completion 
of all the worst tyrannies of the world. 
Bonapartism, with all its corruption and 
hypocrisy, is the child of the ballot-box. 
With the history of France before you 
on the one side, and the old history of 
England on the other, let people up- 
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hold the Ballot if they please; but do 
not bandy it about that supporting or 
opposing the Ballot is any test of a 
greater or less conscious love of liberty. 
Yet the men who opposed the Ballot 
were, I believe, the truest friends of 
liberty. I shall give my vote in sup- 
port of this Resolution, and to all the 
others, in the hope that the facts which 
may come out in future investigations 
may be of use to the House in dealing 
with the Ballot Bill of next Session. 
Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that, like his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, he had put 
down an Amendment on the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, because he 
wished to suggest, in some degree, a prac- 
tical remedy for the difficulties con- 
nected with Election Petitions. He was 
glad that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had not laid it down absolutely 
that the Judges’ Report was in all cases 
to be considered as final. As long as 
the House had the question submitted to 
it to say ‘‘ Aye” or ‘‘ No,” it was not de- 
sirable that it should be laid down on 
the authority of the Government that 
they were to act merely Ministerially in 
the matter. They ought to go behind 
the Reports of the Judges and consider 
the circumstances in which they were 
made, and other things which might be 
material. Several times during the Ses- 
sion he had endeavoured to call atten- 
tion to the evils of the present law, be- 
cause he believed it to bear hardly upon 
the comparatively innocent and to favour 
the comparatively guilty. By the com- 
paratively innocent he meant, as a 
general rule, the Members and the great 
mass of the constituency; by the com- 
paratively guilty the persons who had 
been either bribers or bribees. The 
case of Gloucester, as to which they 
were now called upon to make up their 
minds, brought out in an especial degree 
the liability of the present law to press 
hardly upon those whom, in the absence 
of other evidence, they must, in a legal 
sense, presume to be innocent. When 
the Judges had to make their Report 
under three heads—namely, the guilt or 
innocence of the Member, that of other 
persons, and that of the constituency as 
a whole, they were required to make a 
Report of a definite kind, to answer 
“Aye” or ‘‘ No” to each of these ques- 
tions—‘‘ Is the Member, are his agents, 
or any other person guilty, or is the 
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constituency?’’ The Judges, being 
compelled with their backs to the wall 
to answer these questions, inasmuch. as 
human nature was too strong even for 
Judges, had resorted to expedients for 
qualifying their verdicts. They said, in 
some cases, that corrupt practices had 
prevailed extensively; in others that 
there was reason to believe corrupt prac- 
tices had prevailed; in another case 
that, having regard to the evidence be- 
fore them, to which they had confined 
their attention, there was no reason to 
believe that corrupt practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed; and they had even 
gone one step further and said, having 
confined their attention strictly to the 
evidence before them, there was no rea- 
son to believe that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed. He had quoted 
these words to show that they were jus- 
tified in going behind the Reports of the 
Judges and not following these Reports 
blindly. The remedy he would suggest 
was one proposed by Mr. Ayrton in 
1868—namely, that, at an investigation, 
an officer should be present, who, when 
bribery was proved, and there was rea- 
son to believe that materials for the con- 
sideration of the Judges in regard to the 
character of the constituents were being 
kept back, should have the same power 
as the Queen’s Proctor in the Divorce 
Court of following up any clues which 
he might get at the time, and report- 
ing the result to the House. That 
proposal was received with favour by 
the late Mr. J. Stuart Mill, who said the 
only fault he found with it was that it 
did not go far enough. It was also sup- 
ported by Mr. T. Hughes, and was only 
faintly resisted by the Solicitor General 
of the Conservative Government then in 
power, who said that it would be better 
to pass the Bill, and afterwards it would 
be easy to amend it, if necessary, by a 
short Act containing a provision such as 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
suggested. Mr. Ayrton’s proposal was 
defeated only by a majority of eight, 
the numbers being 102 to 110. He did 
not believe they would be able to arrive 
at any real opinion as to the necessity or 
expediency of issuing a Commission un- 
less they had some such machinery as 
he had indicated. A Commission was a 
very heavy penalty to inflict; it was an 
instrument which should not be lightly 
used on the supposition that the consti- 
tuency had been ‘‘ sampled.” The indi- 
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cations were in many cases misleading ; 
and it was because he thought in the 
case of Gloucester they had an instance 
of that kind that he intended to con- 
clude by moving to negative the Resolu- 
tion with regard to Ghowedetn With 
the other Resolutions he did not intend 
to interfere. The Report with regard to 
Gloucester was, there was reason to be- 
lieve that ‘‘ extensive corrupt practices 
had taken place” at the last election. 
The Judges said here, as elsewhere, 
that, having regard to the evidence 
before them, they came to the conclu- 
sion stated, and they confined themselves 
to the bare formula. And why did they 
do so? Obviously, because the evidence 
was absurdly inadequate to support such 
a conclusion. The evidence before them 
was that an agent of Mr. Robinson had 
bribed three persons with a sovereign 
each, and that the same agent had given 
£5 more to be spent in a similar 
manner. This was the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of what was proved. 
Taking these facts by themselves it 
was absurd to contend that they fur- 
nished any justification for a Commission. 
If that was so, the Judges had founded 
their Report on the assumption that all 
the other cases that were mentioned were 
precisely similar to those proved as to 
their degree of guilt. They must also 
have assumed that all the cases so men- 
tioned to them were equally capable of 
proof. The Judges also alluded to a 
further matter, which, in their opinion, 
was material to the issue. It was evident 
that all these three things being together 
in their minds induced them to come to 
the opinion that corrupt practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed. The Judges stated 
that, in the 80 cases scheduled, similar 
charges were specified ; and Mr. Justice 
Hawkins remarked that he could not sup- 

ose the particulars would have been de- 
ivered unless the agent believed thecases 
could be proved. That was complimen- 
tary, nodoubt, to the agent; but, assuming 
his bond fide belief, it did not follow that 
the cases were capable of proof. There 
was nothing easier than to file a number 
of particulars, and it was necessary to 
do so, because, otherwise, the cases could 
not be gone into on the trial. Therefore, 
perhaps, no one was more surprised at 
the Judges’ complaint than the agent 
himself. The other matter referred to 
was that which had been already dis- 
cussed in that House when he opposed 
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the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire whether there was any imputation 
against the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk), and withdrew the opposi- 
tion in view of the remonstrance of the 
hon. Member. He was entitled to accept 
the Report of that Committee until it 
was contradicted, and, therefore, to dis- 
count the presumption against the con- 
stituency in the minds of the Judges 
based on the withdrawal of the Petition. 
It was from the cases proved, from the 
cases scheduled, and from the withdrawal 
of the Petition as against the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Judges arrived at their con- 
clusion ; but if they had been in the pos- 
session of the facts, as we knew them, 
they probably would not have made the 
Report they did. If Commissions were 
to be appointed in all cases in which as 
much could be proved, there would be a 
large increase in the number of Commis- 
sions. He did not believe there was in 
this case any more reason for establish- 
ing such a precedent than there was in 
the case of numerous other boroughs. 
They could not judge of the amount of 
corruption by the presentation of a Peti- 
tion. In the best managed instances of 
corruption Petitions were avoided. If 
the House, in their legitimate anxiety— 
which no one applauded more than he 
himself did—to put down the evils which 
existed under the present imperfect sys- 
tem, if they sent down these Commis- 
sions on the very slight indications as 
were afforded by the one instance of 
bribery proved in the case of Gloucester, 
they would bewilder the public mind 
and embarrass the proceedings of Par- 
liament, and it would be perfectly im- 
possible for them to follow up the vast 
number of examples which would appear 
by disfranchisement. He would, there- 
fore, recommend that Gloucester should 
now have the benefit of the very consider- 
able doubt which existed, and that the 
Commission against that city should not 
be pressed. 

Mr. WILLIS desired to support the 
last speaker, and said, he did not wish to 
give Glosiesiter the benefit of any doubt 
whatever; but he wished the House to 
keep in its own hands the jurisdiction 
respecting Election Petitions. He was 
not prepared to accept the finding of the 
Election Judges as conclusive. Election 
Judges ought to confine themselves 
strictly to the question referred to them. 
They were appointed not to express opi- 
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nions as to the Ballot Act. They ought 
not to speak of an individual whom they 
unseated for bribery as a benefactor of the 
borough, nor ought they to call attention 
tothe action of a particular Liberal asso- 
ciation, thus giving rise to questions 
in that House which cast imputations 
upon the Party which sat on the Minis- 
terial side of the House. Above all 
things, they ought not to speak of their 
suspicions. In the case of Gloucester, 
but for their suspicions, the learned 
Judges would never have reported that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed 
in that borough. Eighty cases of corrupt 
en were mentioned in the particu- 
ars furnished by the Petitioners; but 
only four cases of bribery were proved 
—namely, the payment of half a sove- 
reign each to three men, and a sum of 
£5 to another voter. He submitted that 
the Judges were wanting in their duty 
to the Reon in not requiring evidence 
which would have enabled them to make 
a Report as to the cases which were set 
forth in the particulars. The Report of 
the learned Judges—Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Hawkins—assumed a cha- 
racter entirely different from the judg- 
ment they had delivered. The learned 
counsel for the Petitioners, having proved 
the four cases of bribery to which he 
had alluded, did not proceed further, 
and Baron Pollock said that in doing so 
the learned counsel had properly dis- 
charged his duty. For his part, he was 
of opinion that the learned counsel did 
not do his duty—as it was his duty to 
have given such evidence as he could to 
sustain the allegations made in the par- 
ticulars. In their Report the learned 
Judges stated that ‘‘ bribery of the same 
character as that proved must have ex- 
isted in other cases.” That was a pure 
assumption unsustained by any proof, 
and only resting on the unproved state- 
ments of the particulars—all of which, 
however, were assumed to be true. Then 
came aremarkable statement made by 
both the learned Judges, to the effect 
that the delivery of the particulars 
had led them to the conclusion that 
bribery had been committed. They 
said— 

‘«In these circumstances, we are not satisfied 
that the abandonment of the case against Mr. 
Monk was not the result of an arrangement 
made with a view to the withholding from us 
of evidence of the extensive corrupt practices 
which there is reason to believe prevailed at the 
election.”’ 


Mr. Willis 
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The fact was that they had no evidence 
whatever to found the ‘reason to be- 
lieve”? upon. He could not admit that 
in a proceeding of this kind either 
Judges or any other persons were en- 
titled to act upon mere suspicion, as had 
been done in the present case, and upon 
leading questions such as the learned 
Judges put to several of the witnesses in 
the course of the hearing. His own view 
was that Parliament made a mistake 
when it departed from the practice of 
appointing Select Committees of its own 
body to inquire into disputed elections ; 
but, as that matter had been finally de- 
cided, he warned hon. Members against 
following the example of the Judges, 
and taking any course which was based 
upon a suspicion that something wrong 
had been done. He himself would not 
object to be a party to the issuing of a 
Commission in every borough of the 
Kingdom, because, although the cost 
would be great, he thought great good 
would result from such a general inquiry, 
and because it might lead them to the 
consideration of some other system of 
dealing with corrupt voting. The charge 
of corruption in Gloucester was an ex- 
tremely slender one; and he hoped that 
the House would hesitate long before 
acceding to the Motion for an Address 
which was now before the House. 

Mr. GORST' remarked that, before he 
said anything about Gloucester, some- 
body on the Opposition side of the House 
ought to express an opinion that nothing 
could exceed the impartiality of the tri- 
bunal selected by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had not only taken great pains to 
obtain impartiality, but he had selected 
a tribunal which, by its ability, as well 
as its impartiality, would command the 
confidence of the country. He was sorry 
the late Attorney General or Solicitor 
General was not present to make that 
statement on behalf of the Conserva- 
tive Party; but he hoped the Attorney 
General would accept it from him as re- 
presenting not only the opinion of what 
was called the Fourth Party, but the 
general opinion of the Conservative 
Party. At the same time, he could not 
concur in the opinion of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
that corrupt practices were not on the 
increase. He had a great deal of per- 
sonal experience of the General Elee- 
tion of 1874, and of the General Elec- 
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tion of 1880; and he was very strongly 
of opinion that the General Election 
of 1880 was far more corrupt than the 
General Election of 1874, and, to a 
certain extent, the statistics produced 
by the Attorney General corroborated 
that opinion. In the latter year there 
were 15 successful Election Petitions, 
and not a single case in which the Judges 
reported extensive corrupt practices ; 
whereas in 1880 there were 17 Petitions, 
and no less than eight in which the 
Judges reported that extensive corrupt 
practices had prevailed. As long as 
there were persons willing to receive 
bribes, and persons ready to offer bribes, 
they could not put down bribery by legis- 
lation, but what they could do by legis- 
lation was to put a stop to the known 
and recognized customary mode of bri- 
bery. If the Government would fulfil 
the pledge which he understood they had 
given to bring in a Corrupt Practices 
Bill next Session, the action of these tri- 
bunals would be extremely useful to the 
House in legislating upon that subject. 
As. to the case of Gloucester, he hoped 
the House would not be led by the clever 
and ingenious speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke) and the hon. and learned Member 
for Colchester (Mr. Willis) to depart from 
the wide principle laid down by the 
Attorney General, and to infer that the 
Commission as regarded Gloucester was 
unnecessary. He did not think the 
House was inclined to constitute itself 
into a Courtof Appeal,and to say whether 
the Judges were justified or not in what 
they said as to the existence of corrupt 
practices. The Judges were only ful- 
filling their statutory duty, because 
when a Petition was withdrawn, as in 
this case the Petition virtually was, it 
was the duty of the Judges, if they 
thought there was any reason to believe 
that it had been withdrawn in conse- 
quence of any corrupt arrangement, to 
say so. In this case, both the learned 
Judges intimated, before the incident of 
the costs arose, that they entertained 
that belief. As to the light in which 
the action of the House in this matter 
would be viewed by the country, there 
was, rightly or wrongly, an impression 
abroad that corrupt practices did exten- 
sively prevail, and no one would deny 
thatin most of the English boroughs such 
was the case. Nor could it be denied 
that those practices prevailed in the City 
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of Gloucester during the last election. 
In these circumstances, if the House were 
to negative the Resolution and refuse to 
allow inquiry, the country would never 
be got to believe that the House was in 
earnest in its pretended efforts to sup- 
press corrupt practices. Even before 
the incident to which reference had been 
made had occurred at the trial of the 
Gloucester Petition, the Judges had 
come to the conclusion that they would, 
in all probability, have to report that 
corrupt practices prevailed there; and it 
was not desirable, he repeated, that the 
House should make itself a Court of 
Appeal from the decision at which the 
Judges had arrived. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that, 
on looking over the judgments which 
had been given by the learned per- 
sonages who had tried the recent Elec- 
tion Petitions, he had been struck by the 
manner in which they had gone beyond 
the line of their duty in commenting on 
the conduct of individuals. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had spoken at great length on the Ballot, 
and had urged that it was mischievous ; 
but it would be found in dealing with 
these boroughs that far more important 
facts must be recognized in their cha- 
racter, and the facts belonging to them. 
He thought it was important to notice, in 
connection with the eight boroughs for 
which it was proposed Commissions 
should issue, that they were all of a 
particular kind, and were precisely the 
places where one might expect corrup- 
tion. Four of them were cathedral 
cities, and all but one were ancient bo- 
roughs; they nearly all contained free- 
men, and they all had very seamy 
histories with respect to Election Peti- 
tions. Therefore, it was not marvellous 
there should be a recurrence of these 
corrupt practices. If a measure for the 
redistribution of seats were passed, on 
a strict basis of population, these towns 
would — the number of their popula- 
tion being taken into account—not be 
likely to have any Representatives at all. 
He would merely add, in reference to 
the ancient Oity in which he resided, 
that he thought it was a little too hard 
on the residents in the Colleges of the 
University of Oxford, who could not vote 
and did take part in the Elections with 
the view of using such influence as they 
possessed one way or other, that they 
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the rate which the proposed inquiry 
would render necessary. A good deal 
of the bribery would be found to have 
been committed by the outlying free- 
men, who were, practically, irresponsible 
for their actions. In 1831 the House 
of Commons very wisely abolished the 
franchise of the freemen ; but they were 
reinstated by the other House, which 
was constantly doing mischief; and he 
thought it would be a good thing if the 
franchise of freemen was put an end to 
entirely. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
desire to express any opinion as to the 
particular case of the City of Glouces- 
ter, or to question the position of the 
hon. Member, who, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
sincerely trusted, mightremain a Member 
of the House ; but that did not interfere 
with his view as to what should be the 
decision of the House with respect to the 
appointment of these Commissions on 
corrupt practices ; and he could scarcely 
think that any hon. Member would wish 
to remain in that House sitting for a 
borough, in respect of which the Election 
Judges had thought fit to express sus- 
cee without desiring that there should 

e full inquiry in order to ascertain what 
ground there was for such suspicion. 
It was proposed to issue eight of those 
Commissions, and he did not think any 
man could deny the existence of exten- 
sive corruption under the present system 
of Parliamentary election. In his opi- 
nion, the reflections which had been cast 
on the conduct of the Judges for fur- 
nishing the House with their opinion 
were extremely unjust. Let the House 
remember that before it established the 
system of secret voting, or very soon 
after it established that system, it aban- 
doned the system of inquiry by its own 
Committees, and invested the Election 
Judges with additional powers, because 
the House was aware that the secrecy 
would tend to defeat inquiry ; and when 
hon. Members reflected upon the con- 
duct of the Judges in reporting to the 
House their impressions, received from 
the conduct of witnesses on the spot, 
they should remember that the Judges 
were only acting in accordance with the 
duties, which they were appointed to 
discharge, in being sent down to the 
different localities to make their investi- 
gations, and obtain information as to the 
working of the Act. To every reasonable 
man it must occur that the promises, an- 
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ticipations, and calculations upon which 
Parliament was induced to adopt the. 
Ballot had been grossly and manifestly 
falsified. Sitting on the other side of the 
House he always supported Lord Pal- 
merston, as Prime Minister, in resisting 
the Ballot; and when he referred to the 
speeches of that noble Lord, he could 
conceive no tribute to his memory, his 
foresight, his knowledge of this country, 
and of other countries, and his know- 
ledge of human nature—he could con- 
ceive no more emphatic tribute to the 
memory of Lord Palmerston than to re- 
call the speeches he made in opposition 
to the establishment of the electoral 
system which now existed. He men- 
tioned this because no man living, he 
thought, would dispute that of all the 
advocates of free institutions Lord Pal- 
merston was one of the most powerful 
and sincere. He (Mr. Newdegate) was 
opposed to the Ballot, and the authority 
of Lord Palmerston had always enabled 
him to condemn the democratic notion 
that freedom was promoted by secret 
voting. There never was such a delusion. 
In France they had the Ballot, and the 
Empire went beyond the Ballot in seek- 
ing democratic support by establishing a 
system of the plébiscite. Yet that demo- 
cratic system certainly did not save the 
freedom of the people of France; and it 
was his belief that among those who 
were consistent supporters of the Ballot 
there was no small section who looked 
to the establishment of an Imperial sys- 
tem in this country akin tothat which 
existed under the late Empire in France. 
In the Session of 1864, while resisting 
the Motion of Mr. Berkeley in favour of 
secret voting, Lord Palmerston said— 

‘*T object to the Motion because it is founded 
on an erroneous assumption. The hon. Member 
deals with the right of voting as if it were a 
personal right, which an individual was entitled 
to exercise free from any responsibility, whereas 
I contend that the vote is a trust to be exercised 
on behalf of the community at large.” — 
[8 Hansard, clxxvi. 44.] 


Afterwards he said— 


‘“‘ Even if the franchise were ever so extended 
—even if we had a manhood franchise, if every 
man arrived at the age of discretion were en- 
titled to vote, it would be only a trust, because 
there would still be a large portion of the 
community, women and minors, affected by 
the laws, by taxation, and so on, whose interests 
would be committed to those who had votes. 
Indeed, our legislation is based on the under- 
standing that a vote is a trust, and not a right. 
Tf a vote were a purely personal right, would 
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not_a voter be entitled to ask on what principle 
of justice you should punish him for exercising 
it im the mantier which he thinks most for his 
own individual advantage?” 


Your system of secret voting was, in 
fact, in favour of bribery. Lord Pal- 
merston went on to say— 


* But you attach a penalty to the man who 

employs that right of voting in a way at vari- 
ance, a8 you deem, with the public interest, for 
bribery or any other such consideration. I say, 
then, that the vote is a trust, and I maintain 
that every political trust ought to be exercised 
subject to the responsibility of public opinion. 
The whole political framework of civilized na- 
tions rests on the principle of trust. The in- 
terests of the community are in various degrees, 
more or less important, committed to a selected 
few who are charged with duties, in regard to 
particular things, on behalf of the people at 
large; and their action in fulfilling that trust 
ought to be subject to responsibility towards 
those on whose account they exercise it. But I 
contend that the Ballot as proposed is intended 
to withdraw the voter from that responsibility 
which the public exercise of the trust confided 
to him would impose, and in that respect I think 
it would be a political evil. We have been 
told about the system in other countries—in 
America, for instance But in America,as every- 
body knows, ballot voting is not secret. It is 
ticket voting. A man votesfor a great number 
of officers at a time, and he sticks his ticket in 
his hat, and is proud of the party and the cause 
he espouses; he does not think of concealing 
the members, judges, governor, or other officers 
appointed by public election in the United States 
for whom he gives his voice. The Ballot, then, 
I hold, is founded on a mistake in principle, and 
is at variance with the fundamental assump- 
tion on which all our political institutions are 
based.” —[Ibid. 44-5.] 
Now the House had had some experi- 
ence of the system of secret voting, and 
he felt confident that the House would 
forgive him for thus haying quoted the 
opinions of so eminent a man as Lord 
Palmerston, 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the question immediately 
before the House was not the Ballot, but 
the appointment of a Commission to in- 
quire into corrupt practices at Gloucester. 
The hon. Member would not be in Order 
in travelling beyond that question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE bowed to the 
Speaker’scorrection. Buthehadthought, 
considering how this debate had been 
opened by the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope), and that the House was 
about to appoint Commissions to inquire 
into corrupt practices, it would not be out 
of place if he ventured to explain his 
opinion as to the occasion for those Com- 
missions. The proposal to appoint those 
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Commissions was the sequel. to the last 
two elections under the Ballot, and the 
result was that 50 per cent more Mem- 
bers had been unseated under thatsystem 
than were unseated as the result of the 
previous three elections under the system 
of open voting. Such was the effect of the 
figures quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, who so very ably opened 
the debate. He trusted the House would 
permit him to draw their attention to an- 
other failure on the part of that electoral 
system, of the success of which the neces- 
sity for the appointment of these Com- 
missions were certainly no proof. It had 
been hoped that seerecy of voting would 
put an end to the exercise of undue influ- 
ence. Now, he thought there was much 
during the late elections to indicate the 
existence of undue influence. The pre- 
sent system of secret voting was intro- 
duced in a great measure owing to the 
use of intimidation at Irish elections, 
Anybody who chose to refer to Hansard’s 
Debates would find that what he said was 
true ; and he would ask the House whe- 
ther, during the present Session and the 
last three Sessions of the last Parlia- 
ment, the conduct of Members returned 
from Ireland to the House had not been 
exceptional ? 

Mr. A. MOORE rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
called the hon. Member’s attention to the 
Question immediately before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
reserve what further he might have to 
say not merely upon the question of the 
alleged corruption but upon the necessity 
of issuing Commissions. He bowed most 
respectfully to the Speaker’s decision ; 
but he had thought that, when the question 
before the House was the adoption of an 
Address for the issue of a Commission, 
surely one might be justified in com- 
menting upon such serious evidence of 
defects in the present electoral system as 
justifying that proceeding; the more 
especially when it was announced that 
the consideration of the system of secret 
voting was merely deferred till. next 
Session for the sake of convenience, and 
when a Bill was before the House for 
continuing that system. Bowing, how- 
ever, respectfully, as he hoped he always 
did, to the Speaker’s ruling, he would 
reserve what further he had to say on 
the general evidence with respect to the 
system of secret voting, merely ebserving 
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that, though it still continued in the 
United States, it was repudiated in 
Canada. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuHett) said, he would not 
follow the hon. Member who had just 
sat down into the question of the work- 
ing of the Ballot Act, for a dicussion on 
that subject could not end in a profitable 
manner on that occasion. With refer- 
ence to the question before the House, 
he wished to point out that some hon. 
Members who had spoken seemed to 
have forgotten that the Legislature had 


cast upon the Judges the obligation of | y 


saying ‘‘aye”’ or ‘‘no”’ to the ques- 
tion whether there was any reason to 
believe that corrupt practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed in any given place. 
The Judges, hon. Members should re- 
collect, could not be silent on the mat- 
ter. Ofcourse, some Judges might be 
led to a belief by reasons less cogent 
than those which would be required to 
lead other persons to the same belief; 
but he held that great inconvenience 
might be caused if the House were to go 
behind the expression of the Judges’ 
opinion. On this occasion, the matter 
had happily been discussed apart from 
all Party considerations; but might 
there not be many cases in which there 
would be a very great temptation to 
question the determination of the Judges 
on grounds which might not be entirely 
free from Party bias? In his opinion, 
the only safe ground to go upon was 
the finding and determination of the 
Judges. He by no means agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Willis), and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
that this opinion was tantamount to 
saying that the House was bound by 
whatever the Judges might say in their 
judgments. All he said was that when 
Judges, in discharge of their statutory 
duty, laid before the House a finding 
upon any matter, the House might very 
well consent to be bound by that find- 
ing. The Judges, in the present case, 
had found that there was reason to be- 
lieve that corrupt practices prevailed in 
Gloucester, and upon that finding the 
House was asked to assent to the issu- 
ing of a Commission. Well, supposing 
that there had been a mistake, and that 
erupt practices had not extensively pre- 
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agreeing to this course? The Oity of 
Gloucester would be freed from suspi- 
cion, while the attendant expense would 
not be very great. If, on the other 
hand, the Judges had not made a mis- 
take, it could not be thought desirable 
that the fact of the prevalence of cor- 
rupt practices should remain in ob- 
scurity, and that Gloucester should 
escape with impunity. He hoped the 
House might now be allowed to come to 
a decision, and would not be led into a 
discussion on the Ballot, which would 
come before them in regular form next 
ear. 

Mr. WARTON could not agree with 
the Attorney General in the lesson which 
he deduced from the figures which he 
quoted. In his opinion, the statistics 
showed conclusively that corruption was 
on the increase. As to the charge 
against Gloucester, he held that there 
never had been a case based on weaker 
evidence. The case was one of suspicion, 
rather than actual proof of corrupt 
practices. 

Mr. MONK said, he was glad to 
think that nothing in the debate called 
for any personal explanation from him. 
But, although the Petition against his 
own Return was withdrawn, he thought 
that it would be more becoming in him as 
Member for the City of Gloucester not 
to take part in the Division. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
19: Majority 79.—(Div. List, No. 166.) 


CANTERBURY ELECTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty as followeth :— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘“‘ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects the Commons of 
the United Kingdo:: of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled, beg leave humbly 
to represent to Your Majesty that the honour- 
able George Denman, one of the Justices of the 
High Court of Justice, and Sir Henry Lopes, 
knight, one of the Justices of the High Court 
of Justice, being two of the Judges appointed 
for the trial of Election Petitions, pursuant to 
‘The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868,’ and 
‘The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1879,’ have reported to the House 
of Commons that they had reason to believe 
that corrupt practices extensively prevailed at 
the last Election for the City of Canterbury : 

‘“‘ We therefure humbly pray Your Majesty 


vailed, what harm would be done by that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
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cause inquiry to be made pursuant to the powers 
of the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled, ‘An 
Act to provide for the more effectual inquiry into 
the existence of Corrupt Practices of Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,’ by the ap- 
poimtment of Arthur Charles, esquire, one of 
Your Majesty’s Counsel, Albert Venn Dicey, 
esquire, barrister at law, and Robert Samuel 
Wright, esquire, barrister at law, as Commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of making inquiry into 
the existence of such corrupt practices.”’—(Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Attor- 
ney General whether the proposed Com- 
missions would be instructed to take into 
consideration the quality and character 
of the various constituencies. Out of 
the eight constituencies to be brought 
up for trial six contained the impure 
element of freemen, and only one, that 
of Macclesfield, was without freemen or 
other hereditary voters. He, therefore, 
wished to know how far the Commis- 
sioners would be empowered to inquire 
into the proceedings of the freemen as a 
class in connection with the elections ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied that the Com- 
missioners were bound to report, accord- 
ing to the Statute, on certain heads of 
inquiry. The question of the nature of 
the constituency was one that did not 
come under those heads, but it would 
be within the power of the Commis- 
sioners, if the circumstances seemed to 
require it, to state that corrupt practices 
prevailed to a greater extent among the 
freemen or among the ordinary inhabi- 
tants of the boroughs concerned. 


Motion agreed to. 


Then the same Resolutions, mutatis 
mutandis, in respect of the Elections at 
Chester, Macclesfield, Knaresborough, 
Boston, Oxford, and Sandwich, moved 
and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said Addresses be commu- 
nicated to The Lords, and their concurrence 
desired thereto.—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Message from Zhe Lords,—Election 
Petitions,—That they do request, that 
this House will be pleased to communi- 
cate to their Lordships, Copies of the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken at the 
trials of the Gloucester Election Peti- 
tion, the Canterbury Election Petition, 
the Chester Election Petition, the Mac- 
clesfield Election Petition, the Knares- 
borough Election Petition, the Boston 
Election Petition, the Oxford Election 
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Petition, and the Sandwich Election 
Petition. 
Copies to be communicated. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—79o— 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPRO- 
PRIATION) BILL. 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Hr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE, in rising to draw 
attention to the present disgraceful state 
of the management in Belfast Work- 
house, where it had been alleged im- 
morality and drunkenness had existed 
to an alarming extent; and to move— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that the Local Government Board should 
take prompt measures to restore public confi- 
ee in the management of Belfast Work- 

ouse ; 


wished to say, at the outset, that he had 
no personal object in bringing forward 
this matter. He had no personal con- 
nection with the town of Belfast, and 
was unacquainted with the Guardians of 
the Union; bui he rose to draw attention 
to the circumstance of these irregulari- 
ties and abuses on public grounds. For 
the last 18 months the Press had been 
constantly appealing to public opinion, 
to the Local Government Board, and, in 
default of any interference on their part, 
to this House. The Press had been unani- 
mous in that course; all shades of poli- 
tics had combined in asking for some 
remedy and some interference on the part 
of the Executive Government. His at- 
tention was first drawn to the state of 
Belfast Workhouse by a letter written 
by Mr. Hamilton, a Tory Justice of the 
Peace—or, rather, he should say that 
his attention was first called by some 
words Mr. Hamilton used on the bench. 
That Justice of the Peace openly stated 
that Belfast Workhouse was a nest of 
drunkenness, immorality, and vice. He 
was taken to task for that statement, 
and he at once endeavoured to substan- 
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tiate the charges he had made. He 
visited the house, and subsequently 
wrote several letters to the Press. Writ- 
ing on the 29th February, he stated that 
it had been sworn before him by a female 
inmate of the workhouse that she had 
been 19 years in the workhouse and that, 
after her husband’s death, she had given 
birth to four children without leaving 
the institution. The letter went on to 
say— 

‘‘T found in the nursery 79 women and 107 
children; but 50 of the women were married, 
and 50 or 60 of the children were illegitimate 
and born in the house. Here we have facts 
which reveal a most distressing state of things. 
No one can deny that it is exceedingly wrong 
that young girls should grow up in the company 
of women suchas these. They never came upon 
such wickedness as in Belfast Workhouse.” 


But in spite of these charges, which were 
brought forward by a gentleman of 
position, no cognizance was taken of 
them by the Local Government Board. 
This occurred in February, and imme- 
diately afterwards a letter was written 
to the Press by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain of the workhouse, who , was 
called upon by the Local Government 
Board to substantiate his statements. 
However, when it came to the point, 
although he had made serious state- 
ments, he could not substantiate them. 
He was a young man, and perhaps in 
peculiar circumstances, and although his 
statements were founded on truth, some 
feeling of delicacy prevented him from 
coming forward; but, although he did 
not substantiate them, it did not follow 
that they were not well-founded. A few 
days afterwards a meeting of Guardians 
was held, at which attention was drawn 
to the existing state of Poor Law admi- 
nistration, and the opinion expressed 
that there was a great deal of immorality 
in connection with the Belfast Work- 
house. An inquiry, he found, had been 
instituted, and a high official in the 
workhouse had been dismissed for im- 
morality. In April, 1879, he found a 
subordinate official, but in a position of 
responsibility, dismissed for the same 
reason ; and he came across the remark- 
able fact that the Union officials were 
armed with latch-keys, so that they 
could travel through the whole house. 
On the 14th of April the matron com- 
plained to the Board that the pauper 
men had access to the women’s quarters ; 
and, practically, there was no division of 
sexes in the house. There was a reso- 
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lution of the Board condemning the 
practice, but the matter rested there. 
They deplored the existence of the pass 
keys pa let the matter drop. The real 
gist of the discursive quotations he had 
made was that the women in Belfast 
Union Workhouse became mothers with- 
out going out of the house. That was 
difficult to prove; but he considered he 
could substantiate three cases. The diffi- 
culty of proving the case was, that these 
women who lived on the public went out 
andcame in asthey pleased, and there was 
no means of limiting this freedom. One 
woman, he saw, left the house 59 times, 
and another, who had gone out 39 times, 
had four illegitimate children. One 
woman had been in the house from 1872 
to 1876 without going out, and in 1875 
she had a child, Another woman hada 
child born in the house in 1874 who had 
been about 13 months in the house. In 
1878 a third woman had a child who had 
been in the house for a considerable 
time. Again, he had evidence of the 
existence of a considerable amount of 
drunkenness among the paupers in the 
workhouse. If they read the proceed- 
ings of the Board they would find that 
at the Local Government Board inspec- 
tion it was sworn by the assistant matron 
that she and the matron were up all 
night attending women who were drunk. 
The matron thought it was the milkman 
who brought the spirits into the house, 
while the assistant matron thought they 
must have a private still somewhere. 
On the 14th of June it was sworn by the 
laundress that the matron herself was 
seen sitting on the floor between three 
drunken paupers. From the evidence 
he was satisfied that the matron was 
given to drink, and she should have been 
dismissed. When the heads of the In- 
stitution gave themselves to drink they 
could not expect the paupers to be in a 
very good state. The paupers seemed 
to obtain spirits on a regular system. 
Two paupers took their discharge, and 
on the following day they made their 
presence known outside the walls by a 
given signal. The paupers inside then 
threw over some of the property of the 
Union which was sold, and they then 
returned to the house with the drink. 
On one occasion two women were caught 
by the police in the act of receiving goods 
thrown over the wall in this way; but 
although the master had given the in- 
formation, the parties inside were al- 
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lowed to escape. Those outside pleaded 
guilty, and got sixmonths. On another 
occasion the property of the Union was 
found in a house adjoining the work- 
house, but it was impossible to obtain a 
conviction. The indiscriminate associa- 
tion was one of the most painful phases 
of the subject. Children up to six years 
were condemned to listen to the curses of 
the women, and were subjected to their 
contaminating influence, and afterwards 
they were handed over tothe workhouse 
teacher to see what he could do for them. 
When the girls came to the age of 15, 
they were thrust into the women’s room, 
and again subjected to all the evil in- 
fluences. Much the same thing occurred 
on the male side of the house ; the same 
difficulties awaited the boys, and no- 
thing was done to teach them a trade 
or teach them to maintain themselves. 
Then the old men who came to seek 
shelter and rest in their declining years, 
through the abominable mismanagement 
were subject to a tyranny that was posi- 
tively repulsive, on the part of the younger 
men in the same room. He had the 
names of 10 of the old men who said 
that they were habitually and grossly 
insulted. They were afraid to go singly, 
as they were knocked about and often 
driven to defend themselves with knives. 
One of these old men positively asserted 
that on the 9th or 10th of December he 
was attacked by three young men and 
and robbed of the little money he had 
in his possession, and he could get no 
redress. The Local Government Board 
had sent down a young Inspector ; but, 
instead of laying the knife to the sore, 
he had lapsed in his Report into an essay 
on sanitation. Dr. M. Lake had re- 
ported on the 2nd of June, 1880, that the 
sanitary state of the house was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and that from Janu- 
ary to June, 82 infants had died in 
the infant nursery. Further, he went 
on to say that there was very great over- 
crowding in the hospital and dormitories. 
This Inspector had not been the first to 
call attention to this overcrowding, as 
in March, 1879, the Local Government 
Board reported that there was excessive 
overcrowding, and he wondered that 
some epidemic fever did not break out. 
It had also been shown that the ora 
ation and nursery wards were in a filthy 
state. In October, 1879, three girls were 
charged before the magistrates with in- 
subordination, and their excuse was 
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that they were unable to undress owing 
to the filth and vermin on their beds. 
This was brought up at a Guardians’ 
meeting, and a deputation was sent to 
the workhouse along with an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board. They 
found the beds in a most filthy state, and 
the nurse was dismissed, but the matron 
was only admonished. These were very 
unpleasant matters, but it was necessary 
to let light in upon them. His charge 
was that the Union had been mal-ad- 
ministered. Each board day brought 
some fresh charge of insubordination 
against the paupers, but the paupers 
could not always be wrong. Paupers 
had been found lying outside the gates 
of the union on a frosty night in conse- 
quence of some absurd regulation on 
the part of the board. Again, it was 
found that there was a deficiency in the 
quantity of stock, and inferior articles 
had been received. The musterroll had 
been shown to be entirely wrong. On 
one occasion 100 paupers were on the 
roll who were not in the house, and 32 
were in the house who were not on the 
roll, so that the ratepayers were paying 
for about 70 who were not in the house. 
He did not think the master was wholly 
to blame, but 195 folios of manuscript 
charges had been drawn up against him. 
He (Mr. A. Moore) had moved fora Re- 
turnof these charges, but the Chief Secre- 
tary had refused. No doubt, he did so 
with some good object; but, by so doing, 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken a 
certain responsibility upon himself. This 
he was glad of, as, no doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman would do what was 
right. Had these charges been pre- 
sented_to the House, the result would be 
to show that one of the principal culprits 
was the Local Government Board. 
Looking at the list of the Belfast Guar- 
dians, the names of Members of the 
House would be found upon it, but he 
supposed they were disgusted and did 
not attend. It was a great pity their 
names were there when they did not 
attend, as it gave a false confidence to 
the public. The Guardians at their 
meeting indulged in the most indecent 
levity ; and at a recent meeting one 
Guardian had even the impertinence to 
propose a resolution—‘ That the rate- 
payers should not read the proceedings 
of the Board.” He was moving this 
Amendment in the interests of the poor 
of Ireland and in the interests of the 
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ratepayers of Ireland, and he believed 
the words he spoke would find an echo 
throughout that country. The town of 
Belfast was one of the most rising and 
most enterprising commercial communi- 
ties in the United Kingdom. It was 
the centre of the linen trade, and from 
it went forth the finest Atlantic ocean 
steamers, and it was monstrous to sup- 
pose that a body of men could not be 
found in that town not only capable of 
conducting the affairs of the Belfast 
Union, but even the affairs of the Em- 
pire. He trusted that he would receive 
some assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
rompt measures would be taken, and 
that a full and searching inquiry would 
be made. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the 
Local Government Board should take prompt 
measures to restore public confidence in the 
management of Belfast Workhouse,” — (Mr. 
Moore,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to a left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. FINIGAN, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that he had listened 
with great sorrow to the very serious 
charges—serious, but unhappily so well 
founded, as appeared both from statistics 
and from well known facts—brought 
against the Belfast Workhouse by the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore). 
It was a very sad thing. The Local 
Government Board of Ireland and the 
Government generally of Ireland—he 
did not in saying this include the Chief 
Secretary—were much to blame. It did 
appear that in Ireland the Government 
official authorities gave very little atten- 
tion to public opinion, and that arose 
from the fact that they were not, as the 
authorities in this country were, amen- 
able to public opinion. Meetings might 
be got up and the views of those who 
spoke might be expressed in the news- 
papers, but very little attention was 
given to them by the Government offi- 
cials, because they were not amenable 
to public opinion. He trusted that the 
Chief Secretary would compel the per- 
manent officials in Ireland to do their 
duty in the letter and in the spirit of the 
’ law. It appeared that this workhouse 
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was a pesthouse—a refuge for travelling 
criminals and for those who had spent 
their lives in all sorts of misdeeds; and 
this was a disgrace not only to Belfast, 
but to the Local Government Board of 
Ireland. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
would issue some instructions which 
would render a repetition of such im- 
morality and disgrace an impossibility 
in time to come. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed that 
the speech made by his hon. Friend who 
moved the Amendment contained certain 
very grave charges against the Belfast 
Workhouse, and those charges, having 
been made, must be sifted to the bottom. 
They were very strong charges indeed. 
He was sorry that, as there were mem- 
bers of the Belfast Board of Guardians 
who were also Members of this House, 
they were not here to defend the Board 
of which they were members. He did 
not at all blame his hon. Friend for 
bringing forward the question at this 
time of the Session, because it was his 
only opportunity; but he could not but 
think that those hon. Members who 
were members of the Board of Guar- 
dians would have been here if they had 
been aware of the charges that would 
be made. Almost all these charges 
were new to him. They related to mat- 
ters that occurred before he acceded to 
office. He knew, indeed, that there 
had been considerable Correspondence 
between the Local Government Board 
of Ireland and the Belfast Board of 
Guardians with regard to the master, 
and he had heard also of a charge 
against the matron, but as to most of 
the charges made to-day, he now heard 
of them for the first time. The hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Finigan) had 
stated that the blame rested mainly with 
the Local Government Board. Now, 
the blame mainly rested, first with the 
Belfast Board of Guardians, and se- 
condly with the Belfast ratepayers who 
elected those guardians. The Board of 
Guardians was a popular body, and it 
was in the power of the ratepayers to 
visit on the guardians the penalty for 
their shortcomings. Considering the 
size, the wealth, and the civilization of 
Belfast, he could not conceive but that 
if these charges were true, the members 
of the Board would not be members very 
long. Undoubtedly the Local Govern- 
ment Board had a duty to perform. They 
had only to inquire into such charges as 
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these, and to find out whether they were 
true or not, and then, as far as they 
could, to put things right. But they 
had not the absolute power to put thing 
right unless they resorted to the very 
strong act of dissolving the Board of 
Guardians and appointing a vice Board 
of Guardians in their places. He did 
not say that because Belfast was a large 
town, if there was no other course open, 
the Local Government Board would not 
be justified in dissolving the Board of 
Guardians—in fact, it would be their 
duty to take that course; but they would 
have to have the case very clearly made 
out. They would have to have it made 
out that nothing else could be done, and 
they would consider, not merely the im- 
portance of the locality, but to some ex- 
tent the cause of local self-government 
as compared with central administration. 
He was one of those who looked forward 
with more hope to the extension of local 
and municipal government both in town 
and country in Ireland than he did to 
almost anything else in doing good for 
Ireland, and he should be sorry to be 
obliged to dispense with an institution 
that ought to be so well managed as the 
Belfast Board of Guardians. He did 
not think his hon. Friend would expect 
him to say more than that, but as he 
had thought fit to make such charges it 
was a matter of course that they could 
not rest there. They must be thoroughly 
sifted, and to the best of his ability he 
would take care that they were sifted. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR trusted 
that the Chief Secretary’s inquiry would 
not be limited to the Belfast Work- 
house. He would then find that the 
whole system of Poor Law administra- 
tion in Ireland was radically bad, and 
that in every branch of the administra- 
tion there were shortcomings that would 
not be allowed to exist for a single Ses- 
sion in England. He had resolved to 
take up the subject and to bring it piece- 
meal before the House. He had a Re- 
solution on the Order Book for next Ses- 
sion in reference to the dietary scale in 
a single workhouse in the County Kerry, 
and his object was to show that the 
dietary scale was inadequate to maintain 
normal existence without impairment to 
health. The. diet consisted almost ex- 
clusively of Indian meal, and a mixture 
once a week of what by a euphemism 
was called ‘‘ soup,” which consisted of 
.an ounce of fat to a pint of water. The 
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tea issued to the sick inmates consisted 
of one-eighth of an ounce of tea to a 
pint of water. Infants under three years 
of age were allowed half-a-pint of milk 
in the morning and half-a-pint at dinner, 
which he believed was at about 12 
o’clock, and until the following morn- 
ing the unfortunate children were 
absolutely without food. These were 
some of the points with regard to the 
dietary scale which he remembered ; but 
at the present moment he could not re- 
member the amount of food allowed to 
the able-bodied member, but he would 
incline to think it was the worst in the 
whole scale. It was deplorable the 
amount of food allowed to these crea- 
tures who were not altogether in a state 
of idleness ; it was not much more than 
half that which had been found by 
scientific statisticians to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to maintain human life in an 
ordinary state of health. But an in- 
quiry was necessary, not only into the 
dietary, but into every branch of the 
Poor Law administration. He himself 
saw in a workhouse some months ago 
a number of children in a large room 
where lunatic women and children 
were. Then, again, the question of the 
stores required looking into. With re- 
gard to the education of pauper children, 
such a state of things existed in Ireland 
as would not be allowed to endure for a 
single Session in England. These were 
points which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary would find well 
worthy of his attention. One other 
great evil was that in many unions two- 
thirds of the entire amount of the rates 
was spent in salaries and the payment 
of the staff, and only a very small modi- 
cum went to the relief of the poor. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
as grievance preceded Supply it was pru- 
dent to remark that there had been no 
redress of the grievances of the Irish 
people this Session. He would refer to 
one measure which the Government had 
introduced which had been received with 
great joy in Ireland. That was the 
Borough Franchise Bill. The Govern- 
ment introduced that Bill and for a long 
time kept it before the public; but upon 
the first challenge they threw it over- 
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board. The only other measure upon 
the programme was the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, the fate of which 
in ‘‘another place’’ they all remembered. 
When the fate of that Bill was decided 
the Government ought to have rein- 
stated the Borough Franchise Bill and 
proceeded with it, and in neglecting to 
do so they had shown a disregard of 
popular feeling in Ireland, and a disre- 
gard of justice. They had been looking 
for some proof that the Government if 
they were unable to pass any remedial 
measure, would, atany rate, dosomething 
te conciliate Irish popular feeling. The 
Government were invited on the Con- 
stabulary Vote to consent to the reason- 
able demand that if the Irish people 
were to be shot down with bullets or 
buckshot, they might be so shot by men 
who were recognized as soldiers and not 
by the police. The Irishmen asked that 
the police should be disarmed, and that 
the action of the police should be con- 
fined to police duties proper, and they 
asked that if a military force was to be 
introduced, it might be a force in ordi- 
nary military costume, and recognized 
as a military foree, and that the force 
which was supposed to be a police force 
should be assimilated to the police force 
in England. But the Government had 
refused to make even that small conces- 
sion, and the consequence was that 
during this long Session they had seen 
week after week devoted to the con- 
sideration of Bills relating to hares and 
rabbits, and to employers’ liability, and 
such matters which were of secondary 
importance, while measures concerning 
the vital interests of the people of Ire- 
land had been treated by the Govern- 
ment with very scant courtesy. Under 
these circumstances he could not abstain 


from protesting, as he thought all Irish | [ 


Members were called on to do, and he, 
therefore moved the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Mr. DILLON said, if he had the 
power on the present occasion he would 
prevent the granting of any money 
whatever to Her Majesty’s Government. 
As the present measure was introduced 
for the appropriation of moneys, he was 
entitled to point out to the Government, 
on this last opportunity, that it was 
clearly the duty of the Irish Members to 
use their very best efforts to prevent the 
Government from obtaining any of this 
money. It seemed to him and other 
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hon. Members around him that they had 
a right to urge that the Government 
had not done anything at all for Ireland 
up to the present time. The reason why 
they had not done so had nothing to do 
with the question before them. He came 
over from Ireland for the purpose of 
legislating for his country, and, al- 
though he had used his most earnest 
efforts for that end, he had been pre- 
vented from carrying our his intention. 
He, therefore, felt it was his duty, on 
this last opportunity, to protest against 
the action of the Government, and of 
this fiasco in the affairs of Ireland. 

Mr. FINIGAN entirely agreed with 
the remarks of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon.) He (Mr. Finigan) 
spoke as one loyal to the Constitution, 
and to Her Majesty who was at its 
head; but he spoke also as one who 
was thoroughly disloyal to the spirit of 
the Constitution as carried out in Ire- 
land. He spoke as one thoroughly op- 
posed to the system of misgovernment 
in Ireland; and finally he spoke as one 
determined to oppose, by every means 
within his power, the present unjust and 
tyrannous system of government in Ire- 
land. Although Ireland had taken a 
great part in building up the Empire, 
both by sea and land, and although 
Irish blood had flown in order to build 
up the majesty and greatness of the 
Empire—for it was a great and a noble 
Empire—yet to Ireland had not been 
given the slightest consideration, nor 
had there been meted out to his country 
that measure of justice which it had so 
long called for but in vain. The part 
played by the other House of Parlia- 
ment in the government of Ireland was 
as foul, as wrong, and as unjust as ever 
was played by any despot in Russia. 
‘“‘ Order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, he 
must ask the hon. Member to confine 
himself to the Bill before the House. 

Mr. FINIGAN expressed his anxiety 
to abide by the Speaker’s ruling, but 
submitted that inasmuch as they were 
called upon by the Bill to appropriate a 
considerable sum of money for the 
other House of Parliament, he would 
bein Order in directing attention to the 
fact that it had not done its duty to- 
wards the Constitution. He found that 
there was a large sum of money— 
£2,500 a-year—voted to the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords. 
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What did he do towards governing Ire- 
land as she ought to be governed— 
namely, according to the spirit of the 
Constitution? The spirit of the Consti- 
tution, so far as England was concerned, 
was that it perfectly reflected the opinions 
of the people, and the wishes of that 
Assembly freely elected by the people. 
Well, that House had passed two great 
measures from an English point of view. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
measures which had been passed by the 
House did not constitute a subject rele- 
vant to the Appropriation Bill, and he 
must call upon the hon. Member to con- 
fine himself strictly to the Bill before 
the House. 

Mr. FINIGAN, continuing, remarked 
that there were several items in this 
Bill which he might enlarge upon at 
great length, and which required to be 
dismissed in view of the want of sym- 
pathy which existed in ‘‘ another place ”’ 
with the House, and which had been 
exemplified recently by a reckless disre- 
gard of the House, and the opinions 
which it represented. But he would 
content himself with saying that he 
should support the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Queen’s 
County, and expressing a hope that 
when next year the Appropriation Bill 
was brought forward they would have 
no cause to oppose it, but some real and 
just ground for giving it their united 
support. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in view of 
the action taken in ‘‘ another place” in re- 
gard to a certain Bill, he wished to sug- 
gest to the Government that they might 
take a course on the Appropriation Bill 
which would have the effect of showing 
what the feelings and sympathies of the 
Government really were in regard to the 
administration of affairs in Ireland, and 
also of showing that the Government did 
not intend to allow the proceedings of 
that House in regard to Ireland to be 
set at nought, and made the subject of 
ridicule. He wished to suggest to the 
Government that they had two courses 
open to them. He thought it would be 
possible to prove that these courses were 
open to them by precedents of long 
standing. The Government could agree 
to tack the 8th clause of the Bill in 
question on to the Appropriation Bill, 
and limit the operation of that clause to 
two years; or they could introduce a 
new Bill, consisting of the 8th clause, 
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for a similar period of duration. There 
were several direct precedents as to the 
first course, as was evidenced by a Re- 
solution of the House of Lords, passed 
on the 9th December, 1702, and referred 
to by Sir Erskine May in his work. On 
that date it was ordered and declared 
by the Lords that the annexation of any 
clause to a Bill of aid or supply was un- 
Parliamentary and tended to the de- 
struction of the Constitution. There 
was a Resolution passed by the Lords 
in reference to special Acts from the 
Commons in the paragraph he had de- 
scribed, and referring to the precedents 
which he desired the Government to con- 
sider. He found also that in 1872 a 
conference took place between the two 
Houses in reference to the clause intro- 
duced by the Commons in a Money Bill 
creating anincapacity in the Commission- 
ersor Assessors of the Excise to sit in Par- 
liament. Against this action the Lords 
protested; but at the conference which 
was held they gave way, and they passed 
the Bill with these clauses in it. On 
that occasion the Commons successfully 
vindicated their right to attach to a 
Money Bill a matter which was foreign 
to the subject matter of the Bill in ques- 
tion. Now, with reference to the second 
course, it was open to the Government 
to introduce a new Bill consisting of the 
8th clause, and limiting the duration of 
the Bill, say to two years. He found 
that he had a precedent upon that in 
1827, when Mr. Canning re-introduced 
a Bill with reference to the duties on 
foreign corn which had been seriously 
modified by the Lords. He re-introduced 
it and limited its duration for two years, 
and it was passed by the Commons and 
subsequently passed by the Lords. There 
was a further course for a precedent of 
of a different kind. In 1874 a Bill, 
consisting of two clauses, came to the 
Committee stage, and was saved from 
the interference of the Lords by an In- 
struction being given to the Committee 
to deal with the clauses on the Appro- 
priation Bill being considered, so that 
the Appropriation Bill was tacked to the 
other Bill. The two courses which he 


recommended to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were the two which he had men- 
tioned—namely, that they should either 
tack the 8th clause to the Bill, or they 
should introduce a fresh Bill, and move 
to suspend the Standing Orders, in order 
to carry it at one sitting; but if consent 
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were given that was not necessary. He 
thought they were fairly entitled to ask 
the Government to show their bona fides. 
He wished to point out what had been 
the course of attempted legislation with 
regard to Ireland, that every Bill sent 
up from the House of Commons making 
any real change in the law had been 
ignominiously rejected by the House of 
Lords upon the second reading. That 
happened with regard to the Limitation 
of Costs Bill introduced by the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errington). 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, 
the observations of the hon. Member up 
to the present time appeared to have 
some relevancy to the Bill before the 
House, but he was now diverging into 
matter which really had no relevancy to it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had referred 
to the Bill introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford, because he had been 
informed that on several occasions op- 
portunities had been taken on the stages 
of the Appropriation Bill to call the at- 
tention of the House to the course of 
legislation during the Session, and con- 
sequently he supposed himself in Order 
in referring tothat measure. However, 
it was not absolutely necessary for him in 
order to argue his point torefer to matters 
patent, and in the mind of hon. Mem- 
bers, and which constituted a ground for 
the application he made to the Govern- 
ment and to the House—namely, that 
the Government should mark their sense 
of passing events, and of the determina- 
tion in the future to carry out the au- 
thority of the House of Commons by 
that legitimate action which he had 
pointed out, based upon precedents of 
unimpeachable authority, and securing 
that the Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
Bill might come before Her Majesty for 
Her good will and pleasure. 

Mer. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with re- 
gard to the Motion and the speech of 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) and _ other 
speeches of hon. Members who think it 
is their duty to take the very unusual 
course on the Appropriation Bill to make 
a protest against the government of Ire- 
land—of course, it lies with them to take 
that course if they think it necessary to 
do so; but they cannot expect me to 
enter at the present time into a general 
argument in defence of our present sys- 
tem of government in Ireland; nor do I 
imagine that the hon. Member for Ennis 


Mr. Parnell 
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(Mr. Finigan) would ask me to discuss 
the Vote which has been already pro- 
posed and agreed to by the House. The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County was 
hardly quite fair to either the House or 
the Government. He seemed to have 
the impression, and his words gave the 
impression, that Irish affairs have not 
occupied much attention of this House 
this Session. Well, notoriously that is 
not the fact. Irish affairs 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I do not 
think I said that. What I said was, 
that we had no substantial proof of the 
determination of the Government to do 
justice to Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think that 
the Government sacrificed the time of 
the House and gave up their own time, 
and certainly very much endangered the 
passage of other measures, in order to 
give a very large number of nights to 
Irish Bills. That was the proof that the 
Government did what they could in the 
matter, and that the House was willing 
to give up a great deal of time to the 
discussion of Irish Bills. The hon. Mem- 
ber further said that only one Bill was 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. There 
were two Bills mentioned. One was 
with regard to Relief, and the other with 
regard to the Borough Franchise. The 
first measure certainly took up a great 
deal of time, and that time was thought by 
the Irish Members necessary. As regards 
the Borough Franchise Bill, the hon. 
Member says it was not upon the defeat of 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
that the Government should have pro- 
posed itswithdrawal. Well, thetimethat 
the Compensation Bill was likely to take 
was plainly a great deal of the time of 
the House, and it was generally admitted 
that it would hardly be reasonable to 
press the Franchise Bill on this Session, 
and the Order was discharged several 
days before the Compensation Bill was 
dealt with in ‘‘another place.” How- 
ever, we now come to the practical ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The hon. Mem- 
ber, I suppose, alluded to something that 
had happened to-day, and he asked the 
Government what course we proposed to 
take? Well, the Government and, I do 
not doubt, the House, are very sorry 
that the Bills that have been passed by 
this House have been rejected by the 
House of Lords; but when the hon. 
Member asks me whether we will take 




















either of two courses which he suggests, 
we have to consider the circumstances 
of this particular case. Now, he sug- 
gests that we might tack this Bill on to 
the Bill which we are now considering. 
That would be a very strong step to 
take indeed. He has referred to Sir 
Erskine May’s book on the subject ; but 
evidently the opinion of that great 
authority is that this is a very question- 
able course to be adopted, and, if at all 
adopted, only to be adopted in the most 
extreme cases. Then the hon. Member 
says why not take up part of the Bill 
and pass it very quickly and send it up 
to ‘‘another place” to be considered. 
Well, it is not in the power of the Go- 
vernment to pass anything very quickly. 

Mr. PARNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me; what I said 
was, that the Government might ask the 
House to do so. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, but as 
to the Government asking the House to 
do so at any time, and especially at this 
time, we must consider the reasonable 
probability of all parties in the House 
responding to it. Hon. Members know 
that the moment the Government asked 
anything of this kind it would not be 
assented to by all parts of the House. 
Well, then comes the question, is this 
an extreme case? Now, I do not think, 
upon the merits of the Bill, upon the 
urgency of the Bill, it can be considered 
an extreme case. It is a Bill for the 
Registration of Voters in Ireland. That 
is a very important matter, and I am 
very sorry that, in ‘another place” 
the Irish Bill of this year should have 
been treated as the English Bill of 
1878 was treated. The first Bill passed 
by this House was rejected by the 
House of Lords, and it was finally 
passed very much in the same form, 
and not long afterwards. What I am 
empowered to say on behalf of the 
Government is this, that we think this 
registration question ought to be settled, 
and settled in the manner indicated by 
the Bill which has met with disaster to- 
day, and that we shall put the matter 
in a way much more likely to succeed 
next year than it has been put this. This 
year it was brought forward by a private 
Member—though by a Member of great 
experience. It was only adopted by the 
Government very recently indeed, and we 
trust that next year it will not be sent 
up to the Lords at this very late period. 
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We hope to send it up next year so early 
that there will be no excuse in ‘‘ another 
place,”’ as has been given in this instance, 
that it was too late to be considered ; 
and, in like manner, I shall be most 
happy to confer with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errington), 
and to see whether we cannot get the 
very useful measure which he proposed 
in shape for consideration. As to what 
has been done in “ another place,” I do 
not think we can say that this isa Bill of 
that urgency that would warrant us in 
entering at this moment into a long con- 
test, or even a sharp contest, with the 
House of Lords. No one regrets more 
the action they have taken thanI do; but 
I think the way in which we must treat 
it is to submit to their consideration next 
Session the same measure which they 
have treated in rather a summary 
fashion. 

Mr. MELDON differed from the Chief 
Secretary in thinking that the measure 
was one of great urgency. They must 
take into consideration both the mode 
in which the Bill was rejected and the 
fact that every Bill in which the Irish 
Party were interested, in which the Irish 
people were interested, was—he would 
not say thrown out in ‘“‘ another place ”’ 
—but was ignominously rejected there. 
What would be and must be the neces- 
sary result of the action that had taken 
place? It would be that during the Re- 
cess and during next Session the agita- 
tion in Ireland would be intensified ten 
times over. What occurred to-day? 
There was not a noble Lord to be found 
in the House of Lords to give up his 
time for one instant to discuss the prin- 
ciple of the measure. The only person 
discussing the measure was a salaried 
Official, who was paid for his services, and 
who moved the rejection of the measure 
on account of the late period of the 
Session. The measure which had been 
rejected was one affecting that House 
only, and it certainly was the greatest 
strain which he had ever known the 
Upper House to put on Parliamentary 
practices to have thrown out a Bill of 
that description. Under these cireum- 
stances, he hoped the Government would 
see their way to the adoption of either of 
the two courses suggested. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in announcing the 
policy of the Government in reference to 
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what had taken place in “another place,” 
had said that, considering the character 
of the measure, it was not urgently ne- 
cessary to take any steps in order to 
resist the conclusion which had been 
arrived at. That meant that, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Bill was not a very important one. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: No, I did not say not 
important; I said it was not urgent. | 
Well, he was very glad to hear that the 
right hon. Gentleman was sensible of 
the importance of the measure ; but the 
argument he (Mr. O’Connor Power) was 
endeavouring to advance was that a 
measure which had been before the 
House at an earlier period in the Ses- 
sion, both important and urgent, had 
been treated in the same way. The 
treatment of the Government was the 
same as on the present occasion, so that, 
whether it was a great or a small mea- 
sure, urgent or not urgent, they had 
proof that the Government intended to 
adopt the same policy—namely, a policy 
of surrender. If his hon. Friend went 
to a Division he should vote with him ; 
but he should recommend and, in fact, 
should move the adjournment of the 
debate—he trusted with the concurrence 
of his hon. Friend—because he thought 
if they were to take a Division now upon 
the Main Question, they would place a 
large body of Members who must sym- 
pathise with them at a decided disad- 
vantage. He, therefore, moved that 
the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. O’ Connor Power.) 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) would 
not at that late period of the Session, 
and also late hour of the Sitting, pro- 
long the discussion by offering any 
lengthened observations. He simply 
wished to remind the House that the 
Bill, though a very important one, would 
not, according to its provisions, have 
come into operation until the Ist of 
January, 1881. It would not affect the 
coming revisions, and therefore was not 
urgent, as there would be sufficient 
time in the ensuing Session to pass a 
measure which would enable Parliament 
to settle the difficulty before the regis- 
trations in 1881. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, if they allowed 
the Government to take this stage of 


Mr. O' Connor Power 
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the Appropriation Bill in deference to 
the wishes of their Friends, the Liberal 
Party, who had done so much for the 
Irish Members, it would be on. the 
understanding that they would be at 
liberty to move the addition of the pro- 
posed clauses on the Committee stages 
of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he certainly must 
reprobate, justas muchashis hon. Friend, 
theaction taken with regard tothe Regis- 
tration of Voters (Ireland) Bill in ‘‘an- 
other place,” but, at the same time, he 
must say that he thought it only showed 
what the effect of unworthy compromises 
and of secret understandings was. The 
Bill, as amended in the House of Com- 
mons, deprived many persons of the ad- 
vantages of representation. That was 
caused by the omission of the 15th 
clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that he was discussing a 
Bill which was not before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said he did not regret 
the fate the Bill had met in the House 
of Lords, because he hoped now that 
the Government would introduce next 
Session a more comprehensive measure. 
He certainly regretted thai the 15th 
clause had been omitted. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must again 
point out to the hon. Member that he 
was out of Order in discussing a Bill 
not before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped that the Go- 
vernment would bring in a Bill next 
Session, and pass it, not with undue 
haste, but with fair speed, so that it 
might come into operation in 1881. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
91: Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 162.) 

Main Question again proposed. 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE ESTATES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL.—{Lords.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 

[BILL 257.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 
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Clause 4 (Act to apply to moneys in 
court). 


Mr. BRYCE moved, in page 2, 
at end, to add ‘or in the names of 
trustees nominated in pursuance of any 
Act of Parliament.” He said it might 
happen that the moneys of the Univer- 
sities and College were not standing in 
the name of the Trustees. It was to 
provide for such cases that he made this 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE moved, in page 2, after 
Clause 4, to insert the following Clause: — 


(Severance of Benefices from Headships of 
Colleges.) 


‘¢ And whereas, by section seven of ‘ The Uni- 
versities and College Estates Act Extension 
Act, 1860,’ and the enactments therein referred 
to, provision is made for the severance of 
benefices from headships of Colleges by means 
of the sale of the advowsons of the benefices, 
and it is expedient that further and better 
provision be made for such severance: Be 
it therefore enacted, That where a benefice 
is by statute or otherwise annexed to the 
headship of a College as part of the endow- 
ment of the headship, and it appears that the 
endowments of the benefice are sufficient to bear 
such a charge as is hereinafter mentioned, the 
College may by deed charge the whole or any 
part of the land or other endowments of the 
benefice with the payment to the head of the 
College for the time being of such an annual 
sum, not exceeding one-half of such endowments, 
as is in the opinion of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England proper and adequate, regard 
being had to the value of the benefice, the re- 
quirements of the College and the population 
and other circumstances of the parish, and 
thereupon the advowson and right of presenta- 
tion of and in such benefice shall be vested in 
the College freed and discharged from any trust 
in favour of the head from the time being: 
Provided, That the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
shall, before determining the amount of such 
charge, communicate with the bishop of the 
diocese in which the benefice is situate, and 
shall duly consider any representations which he 
may address to them regarding the matter.’’ 


New Clause read a second time. 

Mr. BRYCE (in the absence of 
CotonEL Maxins) moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the foregoing clause, in line 13, 
after ‘‘ England,” to insert ‘‘ and of the 
bishops of the diocese.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE moved, in line 17 of the 
new clause, to leave out from ‘“‘ pro- 
vided,” to the end of Clause, 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered 7o-morrow, 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till 7Zo- 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 2nd September, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bruuis—First Reading— 
Expiring Laws Continuance * (218). 

Second Reading—Irish (Relief of Distress) Loans 
Amendment (207); Mulkear Drainage Dis- 
trict * (212). 

Committee—Report—Assaults on Young Per- 
sons (213-216). 

Third Reading—Savings Banks (No. 1) * (205) ; 
Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Grain) * 
(203) ; Ground Game (211), and passed. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—LATEST TELEGRAMS, 


Viscount HARDINGE asked whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
ceived any further intelligence relating 
to General Roberts’s march on Canda- 
har ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, Her 
Majesty’s Government have received the 
following telegram from the Viceroy of 
India, dated 1st September :— 


‘‘News from Roberts to 29th. Reports ar- 
rival of his force at Shahr-i-Safa, 27th, and 
Robat 28th. At former place received follow- 
ing account from St. John of raising of siege :— 

‘¢* Rumours of approach of your force re- 
lieved city from investment on night of 23rd; 
villages east and south were abandoned 24th. 
Ayoob struck camp and marched to position on 
Argandab, about ten miles north of city. He 
has about 4,000 regulars, six 12-pounders and 
two 9-pounders rifled, four 6-pounders, S.B. 
batteries, one 4-pounder battery, 2,000 horse, 
and twice that number of Ghazis, of whom one- 
third have firearms. He will, I think, make 
northward into Khakrez.’ 

‘St. John joined Roberts at Robat, and re- 
ports thence 28th. Herati troops signified in- 
tention of retreating to Khakrez, but have been 
dissuaded and shorn on Koran to fight. Roberts 
telegraphs 29th, intends to reach Candahar 31st, 
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and attack Ayoob next day. Ayoob is reported 
to have intrenched his camp, and to mean fight- 
ing, being compelled by Musa Jan’s party, who, 
accompanied by Hashim Khan, have joined him. 
Ayoob has written apologetic letter to Roberts, 
saying he was forced to fight. Has been told he 
must give up prisoners and submit uncondi- 
tionally. Sick rate Roberts’s force continues 
moderate. Phayre left Chaman last night for 
Candahar with whole force collected, as he ex- 
pects opposition at Takht-i-Pul. Rear brigade 
of force returning from Cabul arrives at Dakka 
to-day. Cabul reports at Peiwar Kotal say all 
well there. Ameer assiduous in conducting 
public business in person. Trade reviving, and 
goods arriving from Jellalabad.” 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had yet 
received an accurate list of the officers 
killed and wounded in the recent actions 
in Afghanistan? 

Viscount ENFIELD replied, that the 
information asked for had not yet been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government. 


IRISH (RELIEF OF DISTRESS) LOANS 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 207.) 
(The Lord President.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommiTTEEs) said, he had no ob- 
jection to the passing of this Bill, as it 
really was a Money Bill, and no objec- 
tion was ever taken by their Lordships’ 
House to Money Bills on account of the 
lateness of the period of the Session at 
which they came up from the House of 
Commons. Their Lordships might re- 
member that a few years ago there was 
an Order which used to be moved to the 
effect that after a certain day no Bill 
should be received from the other House 
of Parliament unless it was urgent or a 
Money Bill; but with regard to the 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill to 
which he yesterday took a course which 
had been strongly objected to, it was not 
urgent and it was not a Money Bill. It 
had been said that the Bill was merely 
intended to equalize the law as it re- 
lated to England and Ireland; but this 
was not exactly the case, as the measure 
embodied proposals which were not con- 
tained in the English law. He must 
also remind their Lordships that the Bill 


Viscount Enfield 
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contained one point which their Lord- 
ships had rejected so far back as 1873. 
That being so, he thought the House 
was justified in rejecting a measure 
which, at that late period of the Session, 
they had not the time to thoroughly 
consider. The Government had urged 
yesterday, as a reason for passing this 
Bill, that they ought to do so because it 
was an Irish Bill; but he said there was 
no reason why an Irish Bill should re- 
ceive different treatment in that House 
from an English Bill or any other Bill. 
They had been too much in the habit of 
dealing with Ireland as if she had a 
number of real grievances, and that 
mode of treatment had increased the 
belief that Ireland was a much injured 
country. During the whole of this Ses- 
sion they had had nothing but Irish Bills 
for the relief of the Irish distress and 
other measures for the good of that 
country, and to say that the House of 
Lords would not consider measures which 
were proposed for the good of Ireland 
was utterly and entirely false and beside 
the subject. With regard to the rejec- 
tion of the Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) Bill, he would ask leave to men- 
tion that, upon the very occasion upon 
which their Lordships came to the con- 
clusion to throw out that Bill, there was 
a Notice of Motion lying upon the Table 
of the House of Commons to the effect 
that it was no longer just or expedient 
that all measures improving the condi- 
tion of the people of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland should be at the mercy of 
a body of legislators who were heredi- 
tary and irresponsible. There never 
was a more insulting Motion put on the 
Table of one House of Parliament as 
directed against the other. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl appeared to him to be going 
against every principle of Order in that 
House. He was discussing a Motion 
which he most unfortunately induced 
the House to pass yesterday, and adding 
to that remarks upon a Motion which 
which had been considered in another 
House. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, he was not 
discussing yesterday’s proceedings, but 
was simply making an explanation. He 
had been strongly attacked for the course 
which he pursued, and wassimply offering 
an explanation of his conduct. If that 
House were to have all sorts of charges 
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brought against it because it exercised its 
independent judgment, it wastime to take 
notice of, and express an opinion upon 
such a course. The great charge brought 
against their Lordships’ House was that 
it had rejected the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill; but charges 
of that kind ought not to prevent their 
Lordships from acting as they felt they 
ought to do. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the course 
of the noble Lord was certainly irregu- 
lar; but it was natural that he should 
wish to defend the step which he took 
yesterday, and which had been univer- 
sally condemned. Lord Beaconsfield cer- 
tainly voted with the noble Earl; but it 
would be interesting to know whether he 
counselled the course that was taken, in- 
asmuch as it was a proceeding entirely 
opposed to the wise advice which Lord 
Beaconsfield gave a few days before in 
reference to another Bill. The noble Lord 
had defended his course because there 
had been once a Sessional Order of their 
Lordships’ House against proceeding 
with any measure sent up from the other 
House after a certain date unless it was 
connected with finance, or was in some 
other respect of an urgent character. He 
(Earl Granville) perfectly well remem- 
bered the Order which used to be pro- 
posed by the noble Lord himself; but it 
was at last found that the Order was 
constantly broken down, and was gene- 
rously so inconvenient in practice that 
the noble Lord himself gave up moving 
that Order. That argument, therefore, 
was of no avail. The noble Earl said 
that he wished Irish Bills to be treated 
exactly as English Bills were treated. 
That was exactly what he (Earl Gran- 
ville) wished; but he thought it con- 
veyed avery unfortunate impression tothe 
people of Ireland that a Bill should now 
be rejected, the principle of which was 
admitted to be unobjectionable, and the 
first object of which was to assimilate the 
Irish law to that of England. It was 
much to be regretted that three Bills re- 
lating to Ireland should in succession 
have been rejected. He had to thank 
the noble Earl that he was not going to 
the extreme point of stopping even 
financial Bills which came up to their 
Lordships’ House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2%, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 
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GROUND GAME BILL.—[No. 211.] 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Bill read 3* (according to order) with 
the Amendments, 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do 
pass?” 

Viscount HARDINGE moved to omit 
in Clause 1 the words ‘‘ ground game,” 
in order to insert the word ‘ hares,” as 
he thought there should be a close time 
for hares, but not for rabbits. When 
the Amendment was originally moved 
by the noble Earl rabbits were not 
included, so that it appeared to be 
an afterthought altering the terms of 
the Amendment. The only argument 
in favour of a close time for rabbits 
was the assertion that shooting them 
all the year round would disturb the 
hedgerows at a time when the winged 
game were on their nests. He thought 
such apprehensions were exaggerated ; 
owners of land must trust to the good 
will of their tenants, and he believed 
the latter would not annoy the owners 
in the way assumed. If rabbits were 
allowed to get to a head, it was most 
difficult in certain soils to keep them 
down. The Bill was a Bill for the pro- 
tection of the tenant’s crops, and this 
Amendment, as far as rabbits were con- 
cerned, was antagonistic to the Preamble, 
rabbits being the only animals most 
hurtful to the crops. Hares were in a 
different category; they could at any 
time be totally exterminated, and as 
hare hunting and coursing were popular, 
it would not be a grievance if a certain 
amount of protection were granted to 
them. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 11, 
leave out (‘‘ ground game”) and insert 
(‘‘ hares”’).—( Zhe Viscount Hardinge.) 


Tur EantorGALLOWAY, while wish- 
ing as strongly as any other noble Lord 
to see rabbits kept down, thought it 
scarcely fair to move this Amendment at 
the very last stage of the Bill, after 
many noble Lords had left London in the 
belief that the questions raised in the 
measure were all settled. It was shown 
on the former occasion what would be 
the effect if farmers were allowed to set 
snares during the breeding time. It 
would lead to the extermination of 
winged game as well as hares, 
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Lorp DENMAN said, he would pro- 
test against the passing of this Bill. 

Tue Eart or ILCHESTER observed 
that if there was to be a close time for 
hares, it ought to be made illegal for 
either landlord or tenant to kill hares 
during that period. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted; if it 
was it would supersede the Amendment 
which was agreed to on his Motion the 
other evening. If there were any amend- 
ment of this sort made it should be done 
in reference to the Game Laws. The 
noble Earl who had charge of the Bill 
said the other evening that his speech 
was an insidious one; but he hoped that 
his remarks were made in a straightfor- 
ward manner. If they were insidious, 
it was because they were brought into 
contact with an insidious Bill. He ob- 
jected to a close time for rabbits, as he 
thought it would be most injurious to 
the country. He would be glad to see a 
close time for winged game. 

Lorp VIVIAN thought their Lord- 
ships would be wise in accepting the 
Amendment. Rabbits were such vermin 
that he should like to see them exter- 
minated. 

Lorpv BATEMAN said, he was heartily 
sick of hares and rabbits, and wished 
they were all exterminated. If their 
Lordships devoted themselves to amend- 
ing their own Amendments, they would 
never see an end of the Bill. He should 
not support the Amendment. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY, in re- 
ference to the observations of his noble 
Friend near him (Lord Ilchester), de- 
sired to say that he meant nothing per- 
sonal by using the word insidious, but 
he used it reference to his Amendment, 
which was moved for the protection of 
winged game, and had the effect of 
giving a close time to hares and rabbits. 
He (the Earl of Kimberley) had every 
wish to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Viscount, as it would diminish 
his dislike to the original Amendment 
carried the other evening; but, at the 
same time, he thought it right to remind 
their Lordships that a proviso giving a 
close time to hares as contradistinguished 
from rabbits, had been defeated in 
the House of Commons by the largest 
majority out of all the divisions that 
lad taken place in reference to this 
Bill. Among those who voted against 
it were several leading Members of 
the Conservative Party, such as Lord 
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Percy, Lord Newport, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton, Mr. Birkbeck, Mr. Knight, 
and Mr. Biddell, so that there was every 
probability that the clause would be 
restored when the Bill went back to the 
House of Commons. If, however, their 
Lordships should think proper to accept 
this Amendment the Government would 
not stand in the way of that being 
done. 

THe Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
that hares and rabbits were very much 
used as food in the great manufacturing 
towns, and if their were no close time 
the supply must fall off. The Bill as it 
stood originally would lead to an exter- 
mination of ground game. He believed 
that the farmers were by no means in 
favour of hares and rabbits being de- 
stroyed. No fewer than 40,000,000 
hares and rabbits were sold annually, 
representing a money value of about 
£4,000,000 sterling. Under these cir- 
cumstances he should oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp ZOUCHE thought they would 
be stultifying themselves if they accepted 
the Amendment. He could not support 
it if it were pressed to a Division. 


Amendment negatived. 


Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass,” 
agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


ASSAULTS ON YOUNG PERSONS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 213.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 


Bill reported without amendment. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Cmay- 
CELLOR, the age at which consent could 
be given was raised from 12 to 13. 


Lorp LAMINGTON asked why the 
Bill did not extend to Scotland ? 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he understood the law of Scotland was 
already what it ought to be. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 216.) 
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GLOUCESTER , ELEOTION .— CANTERBURY 
ELECTION—CHESTER ELECTION — MAC- 
CLESFIELD. ELECTION—KNARESBOROUGH 
ELECTION—BOSTON ELECTION—OXFORD 
ELECTION—SANDWICH ELECTION. 


Moved to agree with the Commons in the Ad- 
dresses to Her Majesty, and to fill up the blanks 
with (“Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and’’), 
agreed to (The Lord Chancellor); and a mes- 
sage sent to the House of Commons to acquaint 
them that the Lords have agreed to the said 
Addresses, and have filled up the blanks: The 
Lord Steward and the Lord Chamberlain to 
present the Addresses on the part of this House: 
The Lord Steward to learn Her Majesty’s 
pleasure concerning the presentation of the said 
Addresses. 


House adjourned during pleasure; 
and resumed by the Earl Redesdale. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE ZULU CAM- 
PAIGN—MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN rose, accord- 
ing to Notice, to call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to Lord 
Chelmsford’s statement in the House of 
the evening of the 19th August, 1880, 
as compared with his despatch dated 
Pietermaritzburg, 27th January 1879, 
on the Isandlana disaster; and to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to place on 
the Table of the House further Papers 
on the question if they are in possession 
of information differing from the despatch 
quoted, together with a map (with 
proper scale of distances) of the ground 
on which the Headquarter Camp was 
pitched, and of the hills above and near 
it; and to submit certain mistakes in 
the operations in Zululand ; and also to 
move for a Return of the ages and length 
of service of the soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the 1st and 2nd 
Battalion of the 24th Regiment. The 
noble and gallant Lord said, that in his 
Notice he called the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to Lord Chelms- 
ford’s despatch, dated Pietermaritzburg, 
January 27, 1879, as compared with his 
speech of the 19th of last month, which 
elicited cheers from some of their Lord- 
ships. But in the despatch it was said 
of the 24th Regiment :— 

‘* So long as they kept their faces to the Zulus 
the enemy could not drive them back, and they 
feel in heaps before the deadly fire poured into 
them. But when the Zulus got round the left 
flank of these brave men they appear to have 
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lost their presence of mind, and to have retired 
hastily through the tents, when immediately the 
whole Zulu force surrounded them, they were 
it piesa by numbers, and the camp was 
Ost. 

The plain English of this was that they 
misbehaved before the enemy. But in 
his speech the noble and gallant Lord 
(Lord Chelmsford), reciting the same 
events, said —‘‘ What could they do 
more than they did, and that was to die 
like gallant soldiers?” 

Lorp CHELMSFORD observed, that 
the noble and gallant Lord was not read- 
ing his despatch, but some printed re- 
port ; and if he was going to found any 
charge upon it he ought to quote from 
the actual words of the document. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he must 
leave the noble and gallant Lord to re- 
concile those two opposite statements, 
and would only observe that they were 
not calculated to promote devotion or 
discipline among soldiers. He proceeded 
to submit to their Lordships what, in his 
humble opinion, were mistakes in the 
operations in Zululand, and which, he 
thought, were amply sufficient to account 
for Isandlana and other mishaps, First, 
the columns invading Zululand were too 
far distant from one another for mutual 
support and communication, especially 
in so difficult and unknown a country as 
Zululand. For instance, Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s, the fourth column, was 35 miles 
distant from Colonel Glyn’s headquarter 
No. 3 column, and, consequently, the 
fourth column acted independently. The 
result of this was that 20,000 Zulus 
were enabled to pass through the inter- 
val and post themselves, on the 21st of 
January, unobserved, under the crest of 
the height commanding the left front of 
the camp at Isandlana, and fell like an 
avalanche on the left flank of the cam 
next day, the fatal 22nd. Of course, if 
this dangerous ground had been pro- 
perly reconnoitred, it was more than 
probable that that great calamity would 
never have occurred. Secondly, the 
position of the camp at Isandlana was 
commanded, as had been shown by an 
excellent authority, who had visited the 
spot. He said— 

‘¢ T spent many hours in examining the position 
of the camp, and I emphatically repeat that the 
camp is dominated by hills to the right and left 
(a little to the right and left) rear which were 
within pistol-shot,”’ 

There was a glacis sloping away from 
the front towards the open plain; but 
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. what man in. his senses could expect an 
enemy to advance. over that when he 
could approach a flank under cover of a 
range of hills? Archibald Forbes, in his 
article in Zhe Nineteenth Century, said 
something to this effect—‘‘ I challenge 
any soldier of experience to say whether 
any more inherently vicious position 
could have been chosen.” He (Lord 
Strathnairn) certainly considered that 
any disinterested person who had suf- 
ficient military knowledge to entitle 
him to give an opinion at all must, 
after seeing the ground, entirely coin- 
cide with Mr. Forbes. Their Lord- 
ships had only to look at the map to be 
convinced of the justice of these views; 
and it was this hill-commanded camp 
which, by the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, was not to be left, but to be de- 
fended. If instead of that order he had 
previously directed that that camp, and 
all other camps in the line of operations, 
should be in safe positions to be fortified, 
either by intrenchments with obstacles 
or with waggon laagers, we should not 
have been the victims of surprises or de- 
feats. Such as it was, the camp could 
only be defended from outside. Thirdly, 
reconnaissances should have been made 
of the position of the enemy above and 
round Isandlana to any extent. The 
Commander-in-Chief did reconnoitre the 
poeiisane to the left front of the camp, 

ut did not go far enough or thoroughly 
enough; for he stated that he saw a few 
Zulu horsemen, who could only have 
been an outpost or a patrol of the 20,000 
men, and he should have done all he 
could to take these men or follow them, 
or, with a reconnaissance in force, to 
ascertain where their main body was. 
If he had done so, he would have 
ascertained the position of the 20,000 
Zulus, and been enabled to counteract 
their dangerous flank manouvre. He 
(Lord Strathnairn) had practical proof 
of the advantages of this reconnoi- 
tring in Syria and in India. Fourthly, 
the camp with all its contents should 
have been intrenched, as he had already 
said, with engineering obstacles to pro- 
tect it, arrest the enemy’s advance, and 
expose them to the scientific and deadly 
fire of the English artillery and infantry, 
Fifthly, the warning that the Zulus had 
shown themselves in force to the left 
front of the camp, given not only by the 
firing which was heard from the diree- 
tion of the camp, but by messages re- 
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eeived by the noble and gallant Lord 
and officers under him from the officer 
commanding the camp—— 

Lorp CHELMSFORD asked the noble 
and gallant Lord to quote his authority 
for that statement, for it was the first 
he had heard of it. If the noble and 
gallant Lord quoted his anthority the 
House would know what reliance was 
to be placed on that information. It 
was perfectly new to him. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he would 
not have made that statement to the 
House without authority. The noble 
and gallant Lord’s own despatch stated 
that firing was heard, and that the 
noble and gallant Lord himself sent an 
atde-de-camp. 

Lozrp CHELMSFORD said, the noble 
and gallant Lord was entirely mistaken, 
as he did not say anything of the kind 
in his despatch. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he was 
going to add that when this alarm had 
been heard, when messages had been 
received from the camp, and when the 
firing had been heard, the noble and 
gallant Lord should have caused the 
immediate return of the reconnaissance 
party to the camp, a distance of 9 or 
10 miles, running two miles and walking 
one on the Prussian system of alarms. 
But, so far from that, a detachment with 
guns, under Colonel Harness, who had 
actually seen the combat and was march- 
ing to the camp, was ordered not to go 
there. He need hardly observe that 
under all the circumstances of the case 
which he had detailed, and which, he 
ventured to think, should certainly have 
occurred to the Commander-in-Chief, to 
leave the camp unintrenched, dominated 
by dangerous ground, and deprived of 
half its garrison, as seen by the watch- 
ful Zulus, was an invitation to the 
enemy to attack it. Sixthly, it would 
have been better not to have taken the 
lamented Colonel Durnford, so valuable 
an Engineer officer, from his special 
duties of superintending the fortifica- 
tions of camps and of strongholds for 
ourselves. And it was only justice to that 
gallant officer’s memory to represent 
that he had to cope with almost unex- 
ampled difficulties on taking over the 
defence of an indefensible camp against 
an enemy overwhelming in numbers, 
with remarkable military instinct, and 
holding positions insufficiently recon- 
noitred, The death of this gallant officer, 
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with some brave soldiers of the 24th 
Regiment, rivalling their brothers in 
arms at Rorke’s Drift, some brave Natal 
Volunteers, and Native levies, while hold- 
ing the important neck of land which 
covered the retreat to Rorke’s Drift, was 
a fitting close of a life of devotion to the 
Service. While he lamented the dead, 
he was happy to notice the distinction 
that had been won by many officers who 
had played conspicuous parts in the 
campaign, among the most prominent of 
whom might be mentioned Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Oolonel Buller. It was 
eight or nine years ago that he (Lord 
Strathnairn) drew their Lordships’ at- 
tention, in a vy. speech on military edu- 
cation, to the disadvantages of the Bri- 
tish system of mechanical drill without 
an object—that was, without the elemen- 
tary or higher rules of strategy ; and he 
had since never failed, at the cost of 
their Lordships’ patience and indul- 
gence, to press it upon the House. He 
would not, however, detain their Lord- 
ships any longer on that occasion, par- 
ticularly as the Commander-in-Chief was 
not present, but would at once move for 
a Return of the ages and length of ser- 
vice of the soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Ist and 2nd Bat- 
talions of the 24th Regiment. 

Tue Eant or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he had no doubt that the noble and gal- 
lant Lord who introduced this matter 
was actuated with a desire to forward 
the interests of the Public Service; but a 
discussion upon such a subject in their 
Lordships’ Hous was, he thought, very 
much to be deprecated. Whatever 
might be the merits or demerits of the 
way in which the campaign was con- 
ducted, the campaign was over, and that 
was not the place for recording a calm 
and safe judgment on the matter. The 
plan of the General commanding had 
formed the subject of a military Court 
of Inquiry ; and an aimless discussion of 
this sort was not only unfair to the noble 
and gallant Lord (Lord Chelmsford), bus 
was also calculated to create a mistaken 
impression out-of-doors. 

rp VIVIAN observed, that the'noble 
and gallant Lord (Lord Strathnairn) had 
not censured the noble and gallant Lord 
who had conducted the war in South 
Africa. The statement that had been 
made on another occasion had practically 
challenged the noble and gallant Lord to 
recur to the subject. He regretted, how- 
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ever, the difference that had arisen be- 
tween the two noble and gallant Lords. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he could 
not but think that the noble and gallant 
Lord (Lord Strathnairn), for whose mili- 
tary reputation he had great respect and 
admiration, had pursued an inconvenient 
and irregular course in again bringing 
this subject forward. The presentGovern- 
ment, however, were not called upon to 
pronounce any opinion whatever on the 
matter. Eighteen months had elapsed 
since the events to which the Motion re- 
ferred, and he looked upon the affair as 
entirely closed. The proper course for 
the noble and gallant Lord to have taken 
would have been to have brought the 
question before the House when the late 
Government, who had the whole circum- 
stances within their knowledge, and who 
dealt with every circumstance as it arose, 
were in Office. Under the circumstances, 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared, even if they had them, to 
produce any further Papers on the sub- 
ject. They considered that the matter 
was entirely closed, and that there would 
be no advantage to the Public Service to 
produce Papers upon a vague Motion, 
directed to no practical and definite end. 
With regard to the Return asked for, 
such a Return was impossible, because 
the documents relating to the 24th Regi- 
ment were lost in the war. He regretted 
that the matter had been revived ; and 
he deprecated any further discussion of 
a matter so technical, and which could 
not be adequately discussed in such an 
Assembly as this. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD regretted that 
the noble and gallant rd (Lord 
Strathnairn) had not given any autho- 
rity for the statements he had made 
regarding his (Lord Chelmsford’s) con- 
duct when in command of the South 
African Forces. The speech of the noble 
and gallant Lord had taken him com- 
pletely by surprise ; because he could not 
discover by the Nutice of Motion that the 
noble and gallant Lord intended to re- 
open the questions that had so very 
recently been discussed by the House. 
When on a previous occasion he had 
endeavoured to give a full, true, and 
clear account of the Isandlana disaster, 
his narrative had been based, not upon 
information exclusively possessed by 
himself, but upon the evidence of eye- 
witnesses, whose statements had since 
been published in the newspapers. His 
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account had been taken from evidence 
published in Zhe Times of March 17 and 
22; and he now challenged the noble 
and gallant Lord to say whether all the 
details of his speech were not borne out 
by that evidence. The noble and gallant 
Lord had quoted authorities to whose 
words the House would probably not 
attach very great importance. The 
noble and gallant Lord had referred 
to the statement in an article by Mr. 
Archibald Forbes in The Nineteenth 
Century. But to show how fallacious 
some of the statements were, he need 
only point out the inaccuracy of the 
story related in reference to Colonel 
Harness. Colonel Harness had him- 
self referred to the incident in an 
article in Frazer’s Magazine, and had 
given quite a different account; and, as 
a matter of fact, the statement that he 
was in a position to afford relief to the 
camp was quite incorrect. He (Lord 
Chelmsford) was on his way to the camp 
—it must have been between 3 and 
half-past, the whole affair being over 
at 1 o’clock—when he saw Oolonel 
Harness about 500 yards from him, 
moving off in the direction of the camp, 
being then 10 miles distant from Isand- 
lana. Major Gosset, his aide-de-camp, 
asked him if he should go and stop the 
battery, and he said—‘‘ Yes; he could 
not understand why they were moving.”’ 
And yet in the public prints there had 
been an accusation that Major, now 
Lieutenant Colonel, Gosset, prevented 
valuable reinforcements going on to 
the camp, and was almost accountable 
for the disaster. There was not a par- 
ticle of truth in the story. Another 
important statement made by the noble 
and gallant Lord had reference to the 
number of messages which he asserted 
he had received from the camp on the 
day in question. In point of fact, he 
only received one message from the 
camp in the course of that day, which 
was that mentioned in his despatch, 
which had been sent to him at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and which was received 
by him at 9.30, which merely gave the 
information that a body of the enemy 
had been noticed in a north-westerly 
direction. From half-past 9 o’clock 
until he reached the camp on his return 
not a single message, if any were de- 
spatched, had reached him. His state- 
ment on this point was fully corroborated 
by Lieutenant Colonel Crealock, his 
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Military Secretary, in his letter recently 
sent to a London newspaper, in which 
he gave a distinct denial to the story 
that several messages had been received. 
The noble and gallant Lord, in referring 
to his despatch, had declared that he 
had reflected upon the gallantry of the 
Ist and 2nd Battalions of the 24th 
Regiment by stating that they had run 
away from the enemy. He had made 
no such reflection upon that gallant body 
of men. He wrote that despatch im- 
mediately after arriving in Pietermaritz- 
burg, five days after the disaster. In 
it he stated that— 


“One company went off to the extreme left 
and has never heard of since, and the other five, 
I understand, engaged the enemy about a mile to 
the left front of the camp, and made there a 
most stubborn and gallant resistance.” 


Zulu Campaign. 


So anxious was he that the Government 
at home should receive a true and faith- 
ful account of what had occurred that he 
wrote the whole of the despatch with his 
own hand; but he must confess that, 
on calm consideration, he should have 
altered the the paragraph in it to which 
the noble and gallant Lord had referred, 
because it was, perhaps, capable of an 
interpretation which he had no idea 
would be placed upon it, and which he 
did not intend should be placed upon it. 
He much regretted that it had given 
pain in some quarters. He never in- 
tended that the smallest impression 
should be left on the minds of anyone 
that he reflected on the conduct of the 
24th Regiment. The paragraph said— 


“When, however, the Zulus got round the 
left flank of these brave men, they appear to 
have lost their presence of mind, and returned 
hastily to the tents, that had never been struck.” 


He would not have used the term ‘‘ brave 
men ”’ had he intended to have reflected 
upon their courage. What he had 
in his mind at the time he wrote that 
paragraph was that the men of the 
24th Regiment, finding that the Zulus 
had worked round their flank, and that 
it was hopeless to remain where they 
were, had retired hastily with the view 
of taking up the stronger position which 
they should never have left. In his opi- 
nion, under the circumstances, it would 
have been better for them to have re- 
mained where they were, and to have 
fought it out on the spot without at- 
tempting to retire. They had been 
fighting an enemy outside their camp, 
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and it was hopeless for the poor fellows 
to expect to get back. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN asked if 
the men retired by the orders of their 
officers ? 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that it 
was so stated in the evidence. They 
were ordered back to take up a final 
position under the hill, which they ought 
never to have left, and they endeavoured 
to do so. That was the reason they 
turned their backs to the enemy; not 
that they ran, or attempted to run. In 
self-defence, he was compelled to refer 
in detail to the six mistakes which it 
was alleged by the noble and gallant 
Lord had led to the disaster at Isand- 
lana. In the first place, he denied that 
the invading columns were too far apart 
to render each other mutual support. A 
reference to the map would show that 
the position taken up by the columns, 
having regard to the long frontier line, 
was the only one that could be properly 
adopted. With reference to the position 
of the camp, he defied the noble and 
gallant Lord to show that the account 
he had given of its position was inaccu- 
rate in any particular. The map which 
had been placed in the Library of the 
House, and which accurately described 
the ground near Isandlana, corroborated 
that account. With regard to the charge 
that the ground occupied by the enemy 
on the day in question had not been 
sufficiently reconnoitred previously, as a 
matter of fact, it had been carefully re- 
connoitred on the day before without 
the Zulus being discovered. Lieutenant 
Browne, 24th Regiment, and a party 
of mounted Infantry, went out by his 
(Lord Chelmsford’s) orders in the direc- 
tion from which the Zulus advanced, 
and he must have passed close to the 
spot where they bivouacked that night. 
He saw, however, no traces of a large 
force, simply because they were not there 
till after dark that evening. On the 
morning of the attack the vedette was 
placed, as usual, three miles in advance ; 
and he gave notice of the approach of 
the enemy long before the actual attack 
was made, and which, therefore, could 
not be characterized as a surprise. The 
enemy did not advance from the direc- 
tion of the mountains to the north of 
Isandlana ; but from the eastward two of 
their columns, however, moved along the 
top of these mountains and came down 
upon the camp that way. In reference to 
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the statement that the camp should have 
been intrenched, he had already stated 
that the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the camp was so rocky that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to make even shelter- 
trenches round the tents. When the 
party subsequently came to bury the 
poor men who had fallen in the battle, 
they found it almost impossible to dig 
a shallow grave, owing to the small 
amount of earth. Nor were there any 
trees with which to make abattis. The 
troops had, in fact, to carry their fuel 
with them. With regard to the asser- 
tion that on receiving the message that 
the camp was attacked he should at once 
have returned with his force to its as- 
sistance, he had already explained that, 
by some extraordinary fatality, he never 
received such a message, if it had ever 
been sent. All he could say, standing 
before their Lordships, who, he believed, 
would give him credit for telling the 
truth faithfully, was, that neither he nor 
any of his staff received more than the 
one to which he had referred at half-past 
9 in the morning; and the fact that 
he immediately sent a messenger back 
to Colonel Pulleine was a refutation of 
the charge brought against him. The 
sixth mistake alleged was that it would 
have been better if he had allowed 
Colonel Durnford to continue to discharge 
his special duties of superintending the 
fortification of the camp. In reply to 
this, he could only say that the fact of 
his sending for Colonel Durnford was 
evidence that he wished to have him 
close at hand in order that his advice 
might be available on engineering ques- 
tions. Furthermore, he was much in- 
debted to Colonel Durnford for the or- 
ganization of the force of mounted 
Natives, which was entirely due to the 
personal influence which the gallant 
officer had with the Native Tribes. As 
far as the formation of the columns of 
invasion was concerned, the question 
was a purely technical one, which could 
not be satisfactorily discussed in their 
Lordships’ House. To justify the 
strategy which he had adopted, it would 
be necessary to have a large map; and 
he would, in fact, have to givea lecture. 
He would only say that in his view a 
division of the force into three bodies 
was absolutely necessary, and was not 
too much to cover a line of close upon 
300 miles. He would, however, be per- 
fectly prepared to discuss the point with 
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anybody who was interested in the sub- 
ject. He looked back to the campaign 
with mixed feelings—regret at the loss 
of the gallant men who fell, and for that 
sad day of Isandlana, but with pride at 
what had been accomplished. When 
the nature of the country in which the 
troops were operating — the fact that, 
for military purposes, it may be said to 
have been a terra incognita— and the 
numerous difficulties of supply and 
transport which had to be overcome, 
were taken into consideration, the six 
months from January 11 to July 5 could 
not, he contended, be considered but 
a short time for the campaign to be 
brought to a close, and would contrast 
very favourably with the duration of 
former Kaffir Wars. He could not but 
think it unreasonable to say that un- 
due delay had arisen in consequence 
of the steps which he thought it neces- 
sary to take in order to secure the com- 
pleteness of the expedition. In conclu- 
sion, he thanked their Lordships for their 
attention, but regretted that he should 
have been called upon to make this ex- 
planation. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said; he was 
very much surprised that the Under Se- 
cretary of State for War should have per- 
sistently refused to give any further Re- 
turns relative to the short-service sys- 
tem; and it appeared to him that there 
was a complete union between the 
Government and the Front Opposition 
Benches in their resolve not to inquire 
into the effect of that system, and not to 
produce the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mission, which everyone knew was a 
complete exposure of it. He denied that 
the noble and gallant Lord had said a 
word of refutation of the charge he had 
brought, and the fact remained that 
20,000 Zulus were allowed to lie in am- 
bush so near the camp and to assault it 
as they had done. Whatever might be 
said, there were not the necessary pre- 
cautions taken to protect a camp in which 
most of our stores were. 


Contagious Diseases 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION — CANTERBURY 
ELECTION — CHESTER ELECTION — MAC- 
CLESFIELD ELECTION—KNARESBOROUGH 
ELECTION—-BOSTON ELECTION—OXFORD 
ELECTION—SANDWICH ELECTION. 


The Lord Steward acquainted the House that 
Her a, pared had appointed To-morrow, at 
Balmoral, to receive the Addresses of both 
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Houses on the said Elections. A me sent 
to the Commons to inform them thereof, and that 
the Lords had appointed the Lord Steward and 
the Lord Chamberlain to present the Addresses 
on the part of this House, and to desire the 
Commons to appoint a proportionate number of 
its members to present the said Addresses with 
their Lordships. 


(Animals) Act. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 


METROPOLIS—LEGISLATION, 
QUESTION. 

Lorp LAMINGTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether it is their 
intention to prepare during the Recess 
any Bill for the better municipal govern- 
ment of the Metropolis ? 

Tar Eart or CORK assured the noble 
Lord that Her Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to the importance of the 
subject to which his Question referred. 
There were, however, so many other 
large subjects to which they were di- 
recting their attention that they were 
not at present prepared to make any 
pledge that they would introduce a Bill 
for the reform of Metropolitan govern- 
ment next Session. When they could 
see their way clear they would attend to 
the subject. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—THE TEXAN FEVER. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Eartor LUCAN asked the Lord 
President of the Council, Whether he can 
give any information to the House on the 
subject of the Texan fever, and say what 
measures, if any, the Government will 
take to prevent its reaching this country? 

Eart SPENCER desired to state what 
had occurred on the important subject 
referred to by the noble Earl during the 
last few weeks. Three vessels had ar- 
rived lately from America having on 
board cattle which were diseased. The 
first cargo came by the Jowa, and ar- 
rived on the 5th of August. It consisted 
of 304 head of cattle, and it appeared 
that 43 had been thrown overboard 
during the passage. When the report 
to that effect reached the Privy Council 
Office, it was stated by the local Inspec- 
tor, a veterinary surgeon, at Liverpool, 
the port at which the cattle were landed, 
that some of the cattle had symptoms 
similar to those of what was called 
splenic apoplexy. An Inspector was ac- 
cordingly sentdown from London, who re- 
ported that the symptoms raised a strong 
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suspicion that the cattle might be af- 
fected with Texan fever. Instructions 
were accordingly sent to all the ports at 
which American cattle arrived, requiring 
Reports to be forwarded as to their con- 
dition. A second cargo arrived at Birk- 
enhead from Baltimore on the 28rd of 
August, consisting of 95 head of cattle ; 
and it was stated that 26 had been 
thrown overboard, and six cases of sus- 
pected Texan fever were detected on 
post-mortem examination. On the 31st 
of August a vessel arrived at Cardiff 
from New York with 109 head of cattle 
on board. Three had died on the 
voyage, and two others had been slaugh- 
tered, and there were signs among 
these cattle also of Texan fever.’ Im- 
mediately on hearing these facts, he 
(Earl Spencer)desired the same Inspector 
—a man of great experience—to go down 
and make an investigation, and his Re- 
port had not yet been received. As the 
subject was one of great importance, he 
had requested his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
ask Her Majesty’s Consul at Boston to 
trace, if possible, whence these consign- 
ments of cattle came; but up to the pre- 
sent time they had not received that in- 
formation. It would, therefore, be pre- 
mature to declare with any degree of 
confidence that the cattle were suffering 
from the disease known as Texan fever ; 
but there certainly were suspicious 
symptoms. The utmost care would be 
taken to watch the cattle as they arrived 
from America, and to carry out the 
orders which had been sent on the sub- 


ject to the various ports. He would 


give their Lordships some information as. 


to the disease so far as it was known in 
this country, or what was now stated 
might lead to some alarm. He might 
say that he had laid on the Table of the 
House yesterday the most recent Reports 
which had beenreceived from America on 
the subject, and they would be circulated 
among their Lordships in the course of 
a few days. They contained at some 
length the opinions given by various 
important veterinary anthorities in 
America in reference to Texan fever. 
The disease had been known in America 
for a great number of years. It was a 
disease of a very peculiar character. It 
appeared to have originated in the States 
of Texas and Florida, and had never 
spontaneously appeared in any State 
above the 34th degree of north latitude. 
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As to the origin of the disease there was 
considerable difference of opinion. In 
the country itself—Texas—the native 
animals did not show that they had any 
disease in them; but there was this 
peculiarity about it—that when strange 
cattle were introduced into Texas they 
almost invariably contracted the disease 
and died. When Texan cattle were 
brought to other States they left be- 
hind them a trail of disease; and other 
cattle which passed over the road on 
which they had travelled, or fed in ‘the 
same pastures with them, contracted the 
disease, which proved fatal to the extent 
of 90 percent. Whole districts were de- 
vastated by it, just as a tornado swept 
over acountry destroying everything be- 
fore it. It was very remarkable—as 
stated in the Reports — that strange 
cattle which contracted the disease never 
conveyed it to other cattle, and that 
Texan cattle, when removed to a northern 
climate, apparently lost the poison they 
had had about them in periods varying 
from six weeks to three months. Texan 
cattle brought into another State in the 
winter after the first frost were not danger- 
ous. These were important matters to 
be known, because they would diminish, 
to a great extent, the alarm which might 
otherwise be felt as to the disease being 
introduced into this country. The dis- 
ease had spread to a considerable extent 
in the United States ; in 1866 and 1867 
the fever existed in several States, and 
in 1868 it had reached New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and some of the New Eng- 
land States. The time occupied in the 
incubation of the disease varied from 
seven days to four or five weeks, and 
there were cases in which the incubation 
had gone on as long as three months. 
When once cattle were seized with the 
disease they died very rapidly, to the 
extent of 90 per eent. Although the 
fever had many of the characteristics of 
what was known as splenic apoplexy, it 
was quite distinct from it, and might 
easily be known from it. The fever 
was to be contracted only from the excreta 
of diseased animals or from grazing on 
the same pasture as diseased cattle, in 
which case it was probably contracted 
from the same cause. Diseases like cattle 
plague were infectious in the common 
sense of the term; they were commu- 
nicated by men, clothes, birds, and 
dogs that had been in contact with the 
diseased cattle; but the Texan fever 
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was not communicated by those means, 
but only by the excreta of the diseased 
animals. He really thought, therefore, 
there was practically little or no danger 
to the herds of this country. He must 
repeat that they did not know for certain 
whether the disease which had been 
imported was Texan fever; but even 
if it was, there was little or no danger 
to this country, because all American 
cattle were slaughtered at the port of 
landing, and the dead carcass did not 
communicate the disease; and, as the 
disease was communicated by excreta, he 
had given directions that all the manure 
of such a cargo was to be destroyed. As 
to whether the flesh of the diseased cattle 
was fit for human food, the Privy Council 
had no authority to decide the matter. 
All they could do was, if they knew of 
the arrival of any cattle which had the 
disease, to make it known to the sanitary 
authority on whom the responsibility 
rested. As far as he could gather from 
the evidence in the Reports drawn up in 
America on the subject, it was supposed 
that no injurious effects had arisen from 
the drinking of the milk or the eating 
of the meat of the cattle which had 
the disease. At the same time, as 
there was still some doubt as to what 
the disease was from which the cattle 
suffered that had arrived on board the 
ships referred to, he had thought it 
right to call the attention of the Local 
Government Board to the subject, in 
order that they might, if they thought 
fit, communicate with the local sani- 
tary authorities. That there was no 
danger from eating the cooked flesh 
of animals having the fever was not 
entirely clear; but there was, no doubt, 
great danger to dogs and other ani- 
mals in the eating of the raw flesh of 
beasts that had had splenic apoplexy. 
The matter was one that created a good 
deal of interest in this country; and there 
would be alarm among stockholders if 
they did not understand the nature of the 
disease and the precautions which he 
had thought it right to take with regard 
to imported cattle. He hoped the pre- 
cautions taken, with the able assistance 
of the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council, would be sufficient to 
secure safety, so that he might say there 
was practically no danger to the stock of 
this country from this disease. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
whether the cattle brought to this 
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country had come direct from Texas, or 
whether they were cattle from the 
Eastern States which had contracted the 
disease ? 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he had 
lost two cows from splenic apoplexy, 
which did not appear to be infectious, 
as these were poisoned by palm nut 
meal which had been heated and made 
rancid. He believed the great danger 
to cattle was going into Texas, and he 
hoped that none would be brought out. 

Eart SPENCER said, the question 
was a very important one, and, in the 
endeavour to arrive at an answer to it, 
he had asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to communicate with the 
Consul at Boston to trace the animals, 
in order that they might know whether 
they actually came from the West. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


The Lord Boyle—Chosen Speaker in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lord Commissioner. 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION—CANTERBURY ELEC- 
TION —CHESTER ELECTION — MACCLES - 
FIELD ELECTION—KNARESBOROUGH ELEC- 
TION —- BOSTON ELECTION — OXFORD 
ELECTION—SANDWICH ELECTION. 


Message from the Commons, that they have 
appointed the Marquess of Hartington, Secre- 
tary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Secretary 
Childers, and the Comptroller of the Household, 
to present to Her Majesty, with the Lords men- 
tioned in their Lordships Message, the Addresses 
relative to the elections for the Cities of Glou- 
cester, Canterbury, and Chester; the Boroughs 
of Macclesfield, Knaresborough, and Boston ; 
the City of Oxford; and the Borough of Sand- 
wich. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with several of 
the Amendments agreed to, one agreed to with an 
Amendment, and others disagreed to, together 
with the reasons for such disagreement: The 
said amendment and reasons to be printed, and 
to be considered To-morrow, (No. 217.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter before Five oclock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 2nd September, 1880. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Private Brru—Third Reading— 
Ennis and West Clare Railway. 

Puntic Birus—Second Reading—Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation). 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Census [285], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Uni- 
versities and College Estates Act Amend. 
ment * [257], and passed. 

Third Reading—Census (Scotland) [286]; Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance [297], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ire- 

land) * [219]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0o 


ENNIS AND WEST CLARE RAILWAY 
BILL. [Lords.] 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Tur O’GORMAN MAHON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the third time, 
said, he desired to make one or two obser- 
vations. What he wished to say was 
simply this—that after having lost con- 
siderable time in endeavouring to bring 
on this measure, the promoters had at 
last succeeded in bringing it to its pre- 
sent stage, and that was principally due 
to the energy and activity of an hon. 
and gallant Friend who was at that 
moment accidentally absent. He wished 
to impress upon hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House that when they heard Irishmen 
complain of difficulties and wrongs and 
oppression which they did not seem to 
comprehend, and which they did not 
seem even to desire that others should 
comprehend, he wished them to be able 
to regard the present instance as an 
exemplification of these difficulties and 
wrongs. What were the circumstances 
of the present Bill? They were simply 
these. The County of Clare was sur- 
rounded on three sides with water, and 
was connected with the rest of Ireland 
by a short line running between Lough- 
derg and the Atlantic; the county, con- 
sequently, formed a peninsula, and upon 
that peninsula was an immense extent 
of district which had been hitherto 
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totally devoid of anything in the shape 
of railway accommodation. All of the 
efforts of the people of the locality had 
been exhausted in promoting short tram- 
way or railway lines so as to bring the 
different districts into communication 
with each other. But they had been 
unable to provide the means; and, there- 
fore, their efforts had been useless, 
This year they had been able to come to 
the House of Commons at enormous 
expense. Instead of being able to com- 
plete an inquiry on the spot, as they 
ought to have been, they had been 
compelled to waste the capital which 
would otherwise have gone in the con- 
struction of the works in promoting a 
measure in the Imperial Parliament 
which was closely, entirely, and exclu- 
sively connected with one county in 
Ireland. They had been obliged to come 
over hereto London at enormous expense. 
Thousands and thousands of pounds had 
been expended in order to meet the pre- 
posterous demands of a set of English 
gentlemen who had probably never 
before heard of the locality; or, if they 
had heard of it, had only heard of it 
for the purpose of saying—‘‘It is only an 
Irish affair, and one that is not worthy 
of our consideration.”’ He wished hon. 
Members, before they separated, to 
understand that this was one of the 
grievances the Irish people complained 
of—namely, that they were obliged to 
spend thousands of pounds unnecessarily 
upon a matter which, if conducted in 
Ireland, would cost only a few pounds. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time,” —( The 0’ Gorman Mahon.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20-om— 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)— THE REPRO- 
DUCTIVE LOAN FUND—ARREARS OF 
LOANS. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state why the Return of the names of 
persons in arrears under the Irish Re- 
productive Loan Fund Act, ordered to be 
laid upon the Table of the House on the 
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14th June last, has not yet been pre- 
sented, and if he could state when it will 
be presented ; whether it is a fact that 
in several cases borrowers under this 
Act who have paid up their instalments 
with costs and interest, either to the 
sheriffs or sheriffs’ officers, or to solicitors, 
are still kept on the arrears lists as de- 
faulters; whether any communications 
on the subject have been made to the 
Board of Works by the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries or any other persons ; 
and, if so, whether he has any objection 
to lay these communications upon the 
Table; and, whether he is now in a 
osition to state what localities have 
een selected for the construction of 
fishery piers and harbours, and the re- 
sults, thus far, of the labours of the De- 
partmental Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the subject ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, there has been great difficulty in ob- 
taining the necessary information from 
the Sessional Crown Solicitors through 
whom arrears are recovered. The Re- 
turn has been laid on the Table this 
afternoon, together with an explanatory 
statement from the Solicitor to the Board 
of Works—whose duty it is to take the 
necessary steps for the recovery of ar- 
rears—of the difficulties with which he 
has to contend. It has been stated, in 
a letter addressed by the Secretary to 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries to the 
Accountant of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works, that in several cases borrowers 
who have paid up their instalments with 
costs and interest, either to the Sheriffs, 
or the Sheriff’s officers, or to solicitors, 
are still retained on the arrear lists as 
defaulters. Special inquiry is being 
made into the correctness of the allega- 
tion. In answer to the third part of the 
Question, there is no objection to the 
presentation of the above-mentioned 
letter to the House. I hope to be able 
to present names of the localities se- 
lected for the construction of fishery piers 
and harbours before the Prorogation of 
Parliament. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND) — THE WEST 
RIDING OF GALWAY—PAYMENT OF 
CONTRACTORS. 

Mrz. WHITWORTH (for Major 
Notan) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lerd Lieutenant of Ireland, If all 
contractors in the west riding of Gal- 


Mr. O' Connor Power 
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way who have completed the works for 
which they have contracted have been 
paid ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this is a 
Question that can only be answered by 
the committees of the various parishes in 
which the works are situated. The 
money required to be paid for the 
works is supplied by the county trea- 
surer. On requisition he pays, on the 
certificate of the county surveyor, for the 
work actually done. 


IRELAND—LANDSLIP IN KERRY, 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the landslip at Knocknagoshil, in Kerry, 
on the 16th instant; and, if he will have 
the attention of the Board of Works di- 
rected to the occurrence with the view of 
ascertaining whether the injuries caused 
by the landslip can be repaired or di- 
minished by engineering operations such 
as the Board of Works can carry out? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
received a Report of the matter referred 
to by the hon. Member, and I have taken 
steps to secure that the Board of Works 
shall immediately give attention to the 
subject. 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRE- 
LAND)—OFFICIAL RECORD OF SALES. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any official record is kept of 
sales of land in the Landed Estates 
Court, Ireland, showing the number of 
years’ purchase given in each case, and 
the number of sales adjourned by reason 
of insufficient biddings; and, in case no 
such record is kept, whether he would 
consider the advisability of instituting 
one in view of future legislation in the 
direction of peasant proprietary ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think, Sir, 
that the information which the hon. 
Member wishes to obtain is information 
which the House ought to have. I hope, 
in the next day or two, to find out what 
information is already obtained, and 
what we can obtain. A Return has 
been moved for by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) ; 
but, if necessary, I will myself move for 
a further Return before the close of the 
Session. 
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ASIATIC TURKEY—THE KURDS. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has seen a statement in the 
“Daily News”’ of Friday last, that the 
Ottoman Porte is encouraging the Kurd- 
ish chiefs to form a league against the 
Christian populations among whom they 
live; and, whether, in case this state- 
ment is well founded, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will urge the Porte to desist 
from such a policy ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
a report lately reached Her Majesty’s 
Government of an intention on the part 
of the Kurdish Chiefs to form a league; 
but we are not in a position to say what 
its objects are, or whether it is en- 
couraged by the Porte. Inquiry will, 
however, be made; and if it appears 
that the league is formed in a spirit of 
hostility to the Christians, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
will be instructed to urge the Turkish 
Government to protect them. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, What 
action Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
poses to take for the purpose of reform- 
ing the parochial charities of the City 
of London—upon which Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners have lately reported ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he was fully aware of the 
importance of the subject, but that the 
Government had not been able to form 
a definite scheme for the purpose men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Member, 
but would consider the matter during 
the Recess. 


INDIA—THE CIVIL TREASURIES. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether Returns show- 
ing the net disbursements from the 
various Civil Treasuries in India to the 
Military Department, together with the 
total receipts and disbursements and 
the cash balances at such Treasuries, 
are not duly forwarded every month to 
the Financial Department at Calcutta, 
addressed to the Financial Secretary or 
some other official at the. Department ; 
and, whether such Returns, up to and 
including the January Return, had not 
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been received previous to the publica- 
tion of the Budget on the 24th day of 
February 1880? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, Returns, showing the total receipts 
and disbursements and the cash balances 
at the various Civil Treasuries in India, 
including the, net disbursements to the 
Military Department, are duly for- 
warded, every month, to the Controller 
General in Calcutta. Such Returns 
usually reach the Controller General 
within six weeks of the termination of 
the month to which they relate. The 
January Return was received on the 
10th of March. Separate Returns of the 
actual cash balances held in the Trea- 
suries on the last day of each month are 
rendered to the Controller General and 
to the Financial Secretary, and usually 
have reached them within four weeks of 
the date to which the Returns refer. 
When specially called for, as at a time 
when the Budget is in preparation, they 
have always been rendered within a 
fortnight, and this has recently become 
the regular practice. 


ARMY—APPOINTMENT OF DR. R. D. 
NICHOLLS. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
lay upon the Table Copies of all Letters 
and Telegrams relative to the medical 
appointment offered by the War Office 
to and accepted by Dr. R. D. Nicolls, of 
Navan, but which was subsequently 
prevented, without any explanation to 
Dr. Nicolls ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have looked 
into the papers in this case, which oc- 
curred before I took my present Office. 
The office sought by Dr. Nicolls was in 
the gift, not of the War Office, but of 
the officer commanding the Meath Mi- 
litia, subject to the confirmation of the 
General commanding in Ireland, and the 
appointment of a Dr. Finigan was duly 
made. But some of the communications 
sent by the War Office to Dr. Nicolls 
were very carelessly written, and I have 
severely censured the gentleman in 
fault. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
POLICE FORCE—EQUALIZATION OF 
PAY. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
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he can now make any announcement as 
to the equalisation of the pay of the 
police attendants on the Houses of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: Sir, during 
the Session of Parliament 52 constables 
are employed in connection with the House 
of Commons, 31 of whom are on special 
posts inside the buildings, who receive 
ls. per diem in addition to their ordinary 
pay. Those employed on the crossings 
do not get extra pay. During the Par- 
liamentary Recess 31 constables are 
withdrawn, and perform ordinary duty, 
leaving 21 at the House; nine of the 
senior of these receive 1s. per diem. The 
constables during the Recess only per- 
form six hours’ duty daily, and have no 
night work. The total cost of the po- 
lice employed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment is £9,528 1s. 4d., of which only 
£428 10s. is paid by special Vote—the 
remainder being paid from police funds, 
except the cost of the night watch, 
£2,412, which is paid by the Office of 
Works. The extra allowance to the 
nine senior men during the Recess is 
granted out of a special annual Vote by 
the Treasury, which has been in exist- 
ence since 1869. I have not heard of 
any complaints of inequality of pay, but 
will look into the matter. 


FORESHORES—THE SKERRIES 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
can state the reasons why, without con- 
sulting the Irish Attorney General and 
without the knowledge of that Right 
honourable gentleman, the Board of 
Trade authorised Counsel to appear in 
the Dublin Courts in the matter of the 
Skerries foreshore litigation in the name 
of the Attorney General; whether it is 
the customary duty of the Crown De- 
partments in such litigations to see that 
the public rights to foreshore are not 
infringed ; and, whether he will now 
direct steps to be taken in the case of 
Skerries foreshore to prevent those 
rights from being prejudiced ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, it is the 
duty of the Crown Departments, in liti- 
gation such as is referred to in this 
Question, to see that the public rights of 
foreshore are not infringed. There have 
been four actions in the case referred to 
by the hon. and learned Member. In 
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the first, the then Attorney General con- 
sented to the prayer of the petitioner 
without reference to the Board of Trade. 
The second was unsuccessfully defended 
by the Board of Trade; and upon the 
third and fourth being commenced the 
Board of Trade were advised by the then 
Law Officers of the Crown that they 
could not be successfully contested. Tho 
consent of the late Attorney General was 
given on the 12th of April last, so that 
the -present Attorney General was no 
party to the suit. It was by direction 
of the Vice Chancellor that at the last 
hearing the Attorney General was heard 
by counsel; and the Board of Trade 
had, therefore, no discretion in the 
matter. 


ARMY—THE PERAK EXPEDITION— 
THE MEDAL. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Why the dis- 
tribution of the medal promised to the 
officers and men of the Perak Expedi- 
tion has been so long delayed; and, if 
he can state when the distribution is 
likely to take place ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in veply to my 
hon. and learned Friend, I have to state 
that the distribution of the Perak medal 
has already commenced, and will be car- 
ried out as rapidly as the names can be 
engraved on the medals. 


AFGHANISTAN — MILITARY OPERA” 
TIONS — ADVANCE OF GENERAL 
BURROWS. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can explain the delay on 
the part of the Indian Government 
in sending home a Report of the reasons 
which induced the Viceroy in Council to 
order the advance of General Burrows, 
such order having been given as far 
back as the Ist of July; and, whether a 
pledge can be given that any such Re- 
port, as well as the original text of the 
order, will be presented to Parliament 
as soon as they are received ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the only information I have received 
as to the reasons which induced the Vice- 
roy in Council to order the advance 
of General Burrows is contained in the 
telegram which was included in the 
Papers laid on the Table, and which I 
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hope will be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers to-morrow. That telegram is the 
first of the Papers, and, as it is only 
short, I will read it— 

“Telegram from Thompson at Teheran says 

Ayoub Khan is marching towards Candahar in 
great force. I think you should leave Shere Ali 
to defend himself beyond the Helmund. It 
seems to me, looking at the security of our 
forces, it would be inconsistent with our military 
position at Candahar to allow Ayoub Khan’s 
forces to cross that river. We propose, there- 
fore, that you should give instructions for an 
advance, and that would necessitate the moving 
up of reinforcements from General Phayre. No 
troops will be moved until the necessity actually 
arises. 
I have not received the exact text of the 
Order issued in accordance with that 
telegram ; but on the Ist July the Viceroy 
telegraphed that orders had been sent 
to General Primrose and General Phayre 
in accordance with that telegram. The 
hon. Gentleman will see, when he receives 
the Papers, that there is no reference 
specifically to the point to which he has 
on this, and other occasions, referred. 
Ihave, however, received confidentially, 
and in a form in which I regret I cannot 
lay on the Table of the House, a com- 
munication from the Viceroy; but in no 
communication that I have received does 
he think it necessary to enter minutely 
into the details of the question raised by 
the hon. Gentleman. I may, however, 
state that this confidential communica- 
tion amply proves that the measures 
taken on receipt of the news of the 
advance of Ayoub Khan did receive 
careful attention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government of India and their 
Military Advisers. The sufficiency of the 
force under General Primrose’s command 
was also considered; and the measures 
taken were such as, in the opinion of 
the military authorities, were considered 
necessary, and were, in fact, in excess of 
what they believed met the demand of 
General Primrose. I have thought it 
right, in justice to the Government of 
India, to call their attention by telegram 
to the questions which had been raised 
in this country, and to ask them to fur- 
nish me with further information in a 
shape in which it can be published, by 
way of reply to the allegations which 
have been made in respect of their want 
of foresight in the matter. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
What is the date of the telegram, and 
will the noble Lord inform the House 
whether the Viceroy at Simla consulted 
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General Primrose as to the advisability 
of the advance ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It would be more convenient if the hon. 
Member were to wait until the Papers 
are produced before putting that Ques- 
tion. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The noble Lord has not stated the date 
of the telegram he has read. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The 27th June. 


IRELAND — THE ROYAL CONSTABU- 
LARY—USE OF SIDE-ARMS, 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he willcause orders to be issued 
by the police authorities in Ireland for- 
bidding the carrying of sidearms by the 
constabulary while performing ordinary 
duty in districts where no disorder ex- 
ists, and where there can be no appre- 
hension of personal danger to the police 
in the discharge of their duty? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I donot 
think the House would approve the 
issue of an Order to the Constabulary 
without any notice, and without my 
having fully investigated and considered 
the matter. I may state that I find I 
was quite correct in saying that it is not 
the practice of the police in anything 
like all cases to carry side-arms. 

Mr. CALLAN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman issue directions to the Con- 
stabulary authorities allowing a discre- 
tionary power to be invested either in 
the county Inspectors or sub-Inspectors, 
so as to permit night patrols to do their 
duty without carrying revolvers ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think I 
must repeat that I should not be acting 
in accordance with my duty if suddenly 
I took such an important step as the hon. 
Member proposes. 

Mr. FINIGAN: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary—[ ‘‘ Order!’ ]—it is a Question 
which has reference to one that the right 
hon. Gentleman has already answered. 
I want to know whether the police do 
not wear side-arms not only on most 
occasions outside, but even during Divine 
Service on Sundays? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think I 
ought to have sufficient time to get an 
answer to that Question ; but I should be 
very much surprised to find that the 
suggestion it contains is true. 
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ARMY BRUSHES. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Why the brushes used 
for the Military service in Ireland are 
not of Irish manufacture ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : My answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member must be 
that, so far as I am aware, no Irish firm 
has for many years past offered to tender 
for brushes for the Army. If any such 
firm wishes to tender, and will apply in 
the usual way, the application will be 
considered. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, having regard to the 
importance of the subject of local juris- 
diction in bankruptcy in Ireland, he will 
withdraw the Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptey (Ireland) Bill with the view of 
having the subject fully inquired into 
next Session by a Select Committee ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
Question in effect is whether the Govern- 
ment will persevere this Session with the 
Local Courtsof Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill. 
Although that measure is very impor- 
tant, I am sorry to say that it is too late 
for us to hope to carry it this Session. 
The hon. and learned Member has, I 
think, almost secured that result by 
what he and some of his Friends have 
done. The Government are fully aware 
of the importance of the subject, and 
they intend to introduce this or a simi- 
lar Bill early next Session. I hope from 
what the hon. and learned Member has 
stated that there will be no objection to 
the course which the Government will 
be willing to adopt, and which they con- 
sider the best course—namely, to refer 
the Bill, on its second reading, to a 
Select Committee, so that hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland, holding different 
views on the subject, may meet  to- 
gether and come to some satisfactory 
arrangement. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD — THE 
SCHOOL BOARD FOR DUDLEY—RE.- 
MISSION OF A SURCHARGE. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
President of the Local Government 


Board, Whether his attention has been 
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drawn to the correspondence between 
the Dudley School Board and his depart- 
ment with reference to the remission of 
a surcharge of £147 2s. 8d.; made by 
Mr. Knott, district auditor, in connection 
with the Board accounts ending March 
1878; and, whether, seeing that the 
ratepayers of Dudley are very much dis- 
satisfied with such remission, which will 
have the effect of compelling them to 
pay for litigation entered upon by the 
local School Board, against the wishes 
of a majority of the Board, he will state 
what are the reasons which induced the 
Local Government Board to remit such 
surcharge, or whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
Correspondence which took place be- 
tween the Reverend Dr. Cozens and the 
Local Government Board upon the sub- 
ject ? 

: Mr. DODSON : Sir, my attention has 
been drawn by the hon. Member to this 
case, which was determined nearly a 
year ago by my Predecessor. The Board, 
I find, remitted the surcharge after a 
very careful consideration of the facts. 
The members of the School Board ap- 
peared to have acted in good faith in the 
proceedings taken by them, aithough the 
legal decision went against them ; and 
the resolutions as to the instructions to 
the solicitor to take proceedings and to 
pay the costs were carried by a ma- 
jority. There is no objection to lay a 
Copy of the Correspondence on the 
Table. 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC SCHOOLS, 
WANDSWORTH COMMON. 


Sir HENRY PEEK asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a report made 
by the Officers of Health to the Wands- 
worth Local Board relative to the sani- 
tary condition of the Royal Patriotic 
Schools on Wandsworth Common, in 
which it is stated that the sewage lies 
in pools on the land adjoining the 
Schools, and has been the cause of fever 
amongst the children ; and, whether he 
proposes to take anystepsto prevent these 
Schools becoming a source of danger and 
disease to the neighbourhood ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to remind him that 
I have no authority whatever over the 
schools of the Patriotic Fund, which are 
managed by a Royal Commission en- 




















tirely independent of the War Office. 
To enable me, however, to answer his 
Question, I have to-day obtained from 
the Secretary to. the Commission an ex- 
planation which I do not consider satis- 
factory, and about which I am, there- 
fore, writing officially to the Commis- 
sioners. 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF LAND 
FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES—LEGIS.- 
LATION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the Government will, in 
the Recess between the present and the 
next Session of Parliament, consider the 
propriety of amending the Law so as to 
give facilities to the people to obtain 
land by compulsory purchase for public 
purposes, such as chapels, markets, and 
the like, by some speedier and less ex- 
pensive process than by Act of Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, great facilities 
are now given for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land for sanitary purposes, such 
as sewage farms, water supply, the 
clearing of overcrowded areas in large 
towns, sites for hospitals and mortuaries, 
street improvements, cemeteries, &c., by 
means of Provisional Orders. Lands for 
markets may also be purchased by the 
same process, which, except where the 
confirming Bill is opposed in Parlia- 
ment, is, as a rule, a very inexpensive 
process. Parliament has always re- 
served to itself the right of vetoing the 
compulsory purchase of private pro- 
perty, and at present there is no autho- 
rity to which this power can properly be 
delegated. At the same time, there are 
cases to which the Provisional Order 
system may advantageously be extended, 
and I will not fail to consider the matter 
during the Recess. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE — INFANT MORTALITY. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the statement in Dr. M‘Cabe’s recent 
Report on Belfast Workhouse, that 
within the six months from January to 
June 82 infants have died in that insti- 
tution; and, if he would inform the 
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House what per-centage of the whole 
number of infants this represents ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
seen the Report to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, and I am sorry to observe 
that the rate of infant mortality in Bel- 
fast Workhouse is very high. I believe 
it is true that there were about 82 deaths 
in six months. I have only thismoment 
received an answer to an inquiry that I 
made as to the percentage of deaths to 
the whole number of infants who are in, 
or have passed through, the workhouse. 
I understand that it is believed to be 
about 30 per cent ; but I am afraid that 
I cannot absolutely pledge myself to the 
accuracy of that statement. As I told 
the hon. Member yesterday, I will make 
further inquiry. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—THE CUSTOMS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
the fact that some branches of the Civil 
Service, excluded from the higher divi- 
sions for want of room, have been al- 
lowed, under the Playfair scheme, to 
proceed to a higher maximum salary 
than they were entitled to under the old 
classification; and, if so, why, in the 
Customs Department, while this prin- 
ciple has been acted upon in London, it 
has been entirely ignored in the case of 
Liverpool and other outports ; and, whe- 
ther many of the clerks of the second 
class of such outports, being of long 
standing, are not entitled to the same 
consideration as clerks in the Customsin 
London, and in other departments of 
the Public Service ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, in the scheme submitted by the 
Board of Customs to the Treasury for 
the port of Liverpool and the port of 
a respectively, the Playfair scheme 
is applied to London, but not to Liver- 
pool. There is at Liverpool no upper 
and lower division of the clerical estab- 
lishment ; but the Liverpool establish- 
ment is organized upon the same system 
as the other outports, where, having re- 
gard to the experience needed for the 
situation of collector, it has not been 
judged advisable to introduce the upper 
and lower divisions of the Playfair 
scheme. The cases, therefore, of the 
two ports are not, so far, parallel. A 
Memorial has been received from the 
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Liverpool clerks upon the subject, in 
addition to Memorials of all sorts from 
other branches of the Customs Estab- 
lishment. The cost of the Customs Ser- 
vice, both in-door and out-door, has 
already been most seriously increased by 
recent changes ; and it is impossible—as 
the present application is alone sufficient 
to prove—to deal safely with such 
appeals except together, and after the 
fullest consideration. The whole of 
them will be so considered, and the 
general decision of the Treasury com- 
municated to the Board of Customs. It 
is impossible, in so vast a Service, to 
arrive at a settlement which would affect 
every person and every class in pre- 
cisely thesame way. The unusual pres- 
sure which is brought to bear, through 
Members of Parliament, upon the Exe- 
cutive Government by the Custom Estab- 
lishment, makes it all the more neces- 
sary to be cautious in dealing with ap- 
plications for increased remuneration. 


Privilege— 


PRIVILEGE—THREATENING LETTERS. 


Mr. DILLON said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India a Question, in explanation of 
which he begged to be allowed to make 
a short statement. Since the observa- 
tions made by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland he had received at least a dozen 
letters, which all bore English or Scotch 
postmarks, and contained threats against 
his life. He should, therefore, like to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, Whetherthe Government would 
consider it desirable to arm the post- 
masters of the United Kingdom with 
extraordinary powers to enable them to 
secure the perpetrators of these out- 
rages and to protect hislife? He would 
read to the House one of the latest 
specimens of this kind of correspondence 
which he had received. It was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Mr. O’Dillon, M.P.,” and 
was as follows :—‘‘ You dishonest cab- 
bage garden ruffian, prepare to defend 
yourself and order your coffin.” The 
letter was signed by the secretary of an 
association. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord what measures he proposed 
to adopt for the purpose of protecting 
Members in discharge of their duties ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that he and some of his hon. 
Friends frequently received letters of 
that description; and, before the noble 
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Lord answered the Question, he should 
like to know whether, in any steps 
which the Government proposed to take, 
he and his Friends would be included ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that, before the 
noble Lord rose to reply, he also wished 
to ask him whether, if these outrages 
continued to be perpetrated on his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary and 
other Irish Members, he would consider 
the desirability of calling Parliament 
together to consider what steps should 
be taken to put a stop to these out- 
rages ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
noble Lord if he was aware that lead- 
ing English journals were giving pro- 
minent insertion, and a certain amount 
of approval, to letters which called for 
and threatened assassination to his 
Friends now aroundhim? [Mr. War- 
ton: Oh, oh!] Ifthe hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport doubted this, he 
would read an extract from his own 
paper, Zhe Standard. In The Standard 
of a few days ago appeared a letter in 
which the writer said— 

“We will prove to Englishmen that if the 
law is unable to protect our lives, we shall in 
future take good care that no lives are lost in 
sur class without someone—and it is needless 
to say our efforts will be to find the right one— 
paying the penalty of ‘ blood for blood.’ ”’ 


That was a statement gravely made in 
a journal like Zhe Standard, which an- 
nounced that a secret society for murder 
and assassination had been formed, and 
would be used for the purpose of perse- 
cuting Members of that House; and 
when in Ireland such an organization 
would be considered a dreadful crime if 
originating with unlettered persons, he 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) wanted to know 
what the Government proposed to do 
when it originated with persons of a 
superior class ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have received no Notice of this 
Question, and I can only give such an 
answer as occurs to me at the moment. 
It appears to me that there is no reason to 
believe that the provisionsof the ordinary 
law are not sufficient to protect the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) and 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) from 
any outrages with which they may be 
threatened. I have not the least doubt 
that my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Home Secretary will take all the 
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measures which are necessary to insure 
their safety in the due discharge of their 
Parliamentary duties. What steps we 
shall take if the provisions of the law 
are not found to be sufficient for that 
purpose is a Question which, I think, I 
can hardly be called upon without Notice 
to answer. 


AFGHANISTAN—MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS — THE LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If any fresh telegram had 
been received as to the position of Her 
Majesty’s Forces in Afghanistan ? 

Tse Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, two telegrams have been received 
at the India Office. They are somewhat 
long, and the intelligence is not very 
different from that which has appeared 
in the newspapers. Perhaps, however, 
the House will like the latest informa- 
tion; and, therefore, I will read the tele- 
grams. The first is from the Viceroy, 
dated September 1, 1880 — 

“‘ News from Roberts to 29th. Reports arrival 
of his force at Shahr-i-Safa, 27th, and Robat, 
28th. At former place received following account 
from St. John of raising of siege:—‘ Rumours 


‘ of approach of your force relieved city from 


investment on night of 23rd ; villages east and 
south were abandoned 24th. Ayoob struck 
camp and marched to position on Argandab, 
about 10 miles north of city. He has about 
4,000 regulars, six 12-pounders, and two 9- 
ounders rifled, four 6-pounder smooth-bore 
atteries, one 4-pounder battery, 2,000 horse, 
and about twice that number of Ghazis, of 
whom one-third have firearms. He will, I 
think, make northward into Khakrez.’ St. 
John joined Roberts at Robat, and reports 
thence, 28th, Herati troops signified intention 
of retreating to Khakrez, but have been dis- 
suaded, and sworn on Koran to fight. Roberts 
telegraphs 29th intends to reach Candahar 31st, 
and attack Ayoob nextday. Ayoob is reported 
to have entrenched his camp and to mean 
fighting, being supplied by Moosa Jan’s party, 
who, accompanied by Hashim Khan, have joined 
him. Ayoob has written apologetic letter to 
Roberts, saying he was forced to fight; has 
been told he must give up prisoners and submit 
unconditionally. Sick rate Robert’s force con- 
tinues moderate. Phayre left Chaman last 
night for Candahar with whole force collected, 
as he expects opposition at Takht-i-Pul. Rear 
brigade of force returning from Cabul arrive 
Daka to-day. Cabul reports at Peiwar Kotal 
say all well there. Ameer assiduous in con- 
ducting public business in person. Trade re- 
viving, and goods arriving from Jellalabad.”’ 
“From Viceroy, September 2, 1880.—News 
from Ayoob’s camp reported from Quetta by 
Sandeman September 1, to effect that Ayoob has 
been strongly advised by one party to retreat 
to Girishk, but that advice of those who urged 
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him not to desert his friends prevailed. Moosa 
Khan, Hashim Khan, with large following of 
Ghilzai tribesmen, are with Ayoob, and pressed 
him not to retreat. There is a tribal gathering 
under some Sirdars at Takht-i-Pul. The son 
of Azad Khan, of Kharn, is with Ayoob.”’ 


ARMY—GENERAL PAKENHAM. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If his attention had 
been called to a speech of Major General 
Pakenham, at Plymouth, on the occa- 
sion of the departure of the Royal 
Marines for Ireland, to the effect they— 

“* Must remember it was not entirely the fault 
of the poor Irish people themselves that so much 
turmoil was rife in that country, but owing 
to the unscrupulous conduct of certain political 
agitators ;”’ 
and, whether he approved of military 
officers making political observations of 
such a character ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that the 
attention of the Duke of Cambridge was 
called to the language used by General 
Pakenham on the occasion to which the 
Question refers, and that his Royal 
Highness expressed, in a letter to Gene- 
ral Pakenham of the 20th of August, 
his disapproval of that language. To 
this letter General Pakenham has re- 
turned a fitting expression of regret. I 
entirely approve of the course taken by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 


ORDER—THE APPROPRIATION BILL— 
THE REGISTRATION OF VOTERS . 
(IRELAND) BILL—TACKING. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
ask a Question on a point of Order con- 
nected with the Business of the House. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that, yesterday, his Colleagues 
and himself felt it their duty to oppose 
the second reading of the Appropriation 
Bill, as they desired to have an oppor- 
tunity of taking the opinion of the 
House with reference to a recent occur- 
rence in ‘‘another place.” The Irish 
Representatives had no wish to avenge 
upon Members of that House the occur- 
rences which had happened ‘‘ elsewhere ;”” 
and, for his own part, he considered it a 
peculiarly odious necessity to have to 
oppose the second reading of the Ap- 
propriation Bill, and thereby to detain 
many Members one or two days longer 
in town than might otherwise have 
been necessary. He wished now to ask 
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the Speaker, Whether it would be in 
Order for him, or any Member of that 
House, to raise the question of the re- 
gistration of voters in Ireland by moving 
an Instruction to the Committee on the 
Motion for going into Committee on the 
Appropriation Bill, to the effect that the 
8th clause of the Bill, with reference to 
the registration of voters, should be 
added to the Appropriation Bill, limit- 
ing that clause, to some extent, as re- 
garded its duration ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
Whetherit will be in Order, on going into 
Committee on the Appropriation Bill, to 
move an Instruction to introduce the 
provision stated by the hon. Member 
into that Bill? If such an Instruction 
were moved, I should not consider it my 
duty to decline to put it from the Chair; 
but I am bound to say that such a Mo- 
tion would be in the nature of a tack 
to a Money Bill. I can say positively 
that no such proceeding has taken place 
in this House for a period of 150 years. 
The House of Lords, as this House is 
aware, has always respected the rights 
and Privileges of this House, and has 
abstained from amending Money Bills. 
So, in like manner, has this House ab- 
stained from sending up Money Bills 
containing anything in the nature of a 
tack to a Money Bill. 

Mr. MELDON asked, Whether a Mo- 
tion had not been put from the Chair 
this Session the like of which had not 
been put before for 200 years? 

Mr. SPEAKER: T do not quite un- 
derstand to what the hon. and learned 
Member refers. 

Mr. MELDON said, that, on a recent 
occasion, when the Prime Minister moved 
that an hon. Member be not further 
heard, it transpired that such a course 
had not been adopted for 200 years; 
but, notwithstanding that, the Question 
was put to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It does not seem to 
me that the observation of the hon. and 
learned Member has any bearing upon 
the Question before us. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was much 
obliged to the Speaker for the considera- 
tion given to his Question. As he in- 
terpreted the reply of the Speaker to be 
an expression of opinion that it would 
be within the competence of the House 
to add to the Appropriation Bill the 
clause to which he had referred, he 
begged to give Notice that he should 
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move, on the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill, that it be an 
Instruction ‘to the Committee that the 
8th clause of the Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) be added to the Appropriation 
Bill. As, by the ruling of the Speaker, 
the question could be raised on the Com- 
mittee stage of that Bill, he should ask 
his hon. Friends not to persevere with 
their opposition to the second reading. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I should like, before the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) finally decides 
on the course he intends to take with re- 
gard to this matter, to make a suggestion 
for his consideration and for the consi- 
deration of the hon. Gentlemen who act 
with him. I understand, from what was 
stated yesterday, that the desire of the 
hon. Member and his Friends was to 
obtain some expression of opinion from 
the Government as to the action taken 
by the House of Lords in relation to a 
certain Bill, and to endeavour to obtain 
a binding pledge from the Government 
that they would do their best to pass the 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill into 
law. On that subject I belieye there is 
very little difference of opinion between 
the hon. Member and Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and I should like to sug- 
gest to the hon. Gentleman whether all 
the objects he really has in view will not 
be gained by the proposal of a substan- 
tive Motion declaring the duty of the 
House in reference to the measure ; and 
I think it is quite possible the Govern- 
ment might assent to such a Motion 
being placed upon the Records of the 
House. This suggestion is one which 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will take 
into consideration before he decides to 
take a course which, though not exactly 
out of Order, is somewhat irregular. If 
the hon. Gentleman thinks fit to adopt 
the course I have suggested, the Govern- 
ment will be willing to make such ar- 
rangements by which the Motion could 
be Steounsed before the final stage of the 
Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had no desire 
to raise the question in an indirect way, 
and readily admitted that the course od 
gested by the noble Lord was preferable 
to that originally thought of, and would 
afford the House a fair opportunity of 
expressing an opinion with reference to 
the recent occurrence in ‘‘another place.” 
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If the noble Lord would undertake to 
give them an opportunity of proposing a 
Resolution before the Committee stage 
of the Appropriation Bill, he would be 
perfectly willing to agree to the sugges- 
tion that had been made. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he would announce the time 
when the Motion might be brought 
forward before the second reading of 
the Appropriation Bill that night. 


LAND (IRELAND)—OWNERS OF LAN D. 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. TOTTENHAM rose to put the 
following Question which stood in his 
name :—To ask the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, On what authority 
he has stated that there are only 10,000 
proprietors of land in Ireland, and of 
whom half are absentees; whether his 
attention has been given to the results 
of a Return moved for by himself, and 
presented to Parliament on the 11th of 
August 1876, by which it appears that 
the total number of owners of land in 
Ireland is 68,716; and also to those of 
a prior Return, presented to the House 
of Commons on the 23rd of April 1872, 
by which it appears that the total num- 
ber of owners ef property in country or 
rural districts in Ireland is 19,547, of 
whom 3,134 are stated to be either par- 
tially or wholly absentees, and whether 
he has any reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the Return, by which it appears that 
the proportion of absentees would be 
under one-sixth of the whole ; and, whe- 
ther the statement made by him is not 
wholly incompatible with such Re- 
turns ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Speaker, Whether it was in Order to put 
such a Question, referring, as it did, to a 
statement which had been made by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in that House during the present Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. GORST pointed out that, for all 
the information which could be gathered 
from the Question, the statement to which 
it related might have been made any- 
where else. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
hon. Gentleman who put the Ques- 
tion would not deny that it referred 
to a statement which had been made in 
that House during the present Ses- 
sion. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If the Question re- 
lates to a speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in the present Session, it 
will be out of Order to put it. It is, 
however, for the hon. Member himself 
to say whether his Question does refer 
to a speech made in the present Session 
or not. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM admitted that 
the Question did relate to a speech made 
in the House in the present Session. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Perhaps, Sir, 
I may be allowed to give an explana- 
tion, notwithstanding that the Question 
itself is ruled to be scarcely regular. 
My statement was not intended to be 
statistically accurate. The House will 
recollect that I was engaged in arguing 
that the great calamity of Ireland was 
the immense preponderance of the tenant 
over the proprietary class. I was speak- 
ing without having made reference, or, at 
least, any immediate or recent reference, 
to Returns, and said, as far as I can re- 
collect, the tenants were 500,000, and the 
proprietary class 10,000 or 12,000. That 
is the way I have generally put it. Well, 
referring to the proprietary class, I do 
not take into consideration persons who 
hold one, two, three, four, or five acres 
of land; but I took a certain class which 
I understood to be, in a certain sense, 
socially and politically influential, by 
reason of its being a proprietary class ; 
and although I did not explain it—and 
I am sorry I did not explain it, because 
I think my statement was a little open 
to misconception—I should have said I 
took as my numbers generally for the 
proprietary class the persons who held 
land of 100 acres and upwards. During 
the last few years there has been a con- 
siderable addition to the smaller class of 
proprietors purchasing under the Church 
Commission and under the Land Act. 
But, taking it as I have stated it, it seems 
that of 100 acres and upwards there are 
over 18,000 proprietors in Ireland. I 
think I said there were from 10,000 to 
12,000. I stated also that the tenants 
were about or over 500,000; but I think 
I understated the number a good deal, 
and I understated also the proprietors. 
But I believe, however accurately the 
figures are looked into, they will be 
equally potent for my argument—that 
the tenant class is so numerous, and the 
proprietary class so small, that the opi- 
nion of the tenant class is overwhelming 
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in its power against that of the pro- 
prietary class, and that it would be an 
enormous advantage to Ireland if the 
proprietary class were 10 times as 
numerous as itis. I hope that expla- 
nation will be sufficient. I did not pre- 
tend to believe or know that I was pre- 
cisely accurate, but I think that the 
argument I was using was a correct one; 
and I think, whatever the figures, the 
force of that argument will not be in any 
way impaired. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—2>0->— 


CENSUS BILL [Lords]—[Brux 286.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Ilr. Dodson.) 

Carrain AYLMER, in rising to move 
as an Amendment— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, no 
Census can be deemed satisfactory which does 
not indicate religious persuasion,” 
said, he did not think the House would, 
on account of the small expense which an 
extra column in the Census Return would 
necessitate, refuse to do that which was 
done in every other country and in the 
United States. It was objected that it 
was an impertinent thing to ask a man 
to put down to what religious sect he 
belonged ; but the House had already 
sanctioned the asking of that question 
in Ireland. He argued that it was of 
the utmost importance, in relation to 
many matters of legislation, that the 
House should have at its command 
authoritative statisticsshowing how many 
people belonged to the various religious 
sects in the country. He did not move 
that Amendment in any Party spirit, 
but simply as a matter of expediency, 
for another Census could not be taken 
for 10 years. It was also a question of 
truth, as to whether or not the House 
was to be placed in possession of re- 
liable information; and, further, it was 
a question of consistency, the principle 
of a religious Census having already 
been applied to Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“in the opinion of this House, no Census can 
be satisfactory which does not indicate religious 
persuasion,’’—(Captain Aylmer,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WOODALL hoped the House 
would not entertain the proposal of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Maidstone 
(Captain Aylmer). Interesting as the 
information asked for might be, any 
Return of the kind must be illusory. 
They were told that the Statistical So- 
ciety favoured the inquiry ; but that was 
not the only subject upon which that 
Association must remain unsatisfied. 
They were pointed to the example of 
Continental Powers. But he would re- 
mind the House that in Belgium, in 
France, in the German States, they not 
only obtained Returns of religious pro- 
fessions, but they subsidized Catholics 
and Protestants alike, and, he believed, 
Jews also, Concurrent endowment had 
a fitful advocacy in that House some 10 
years ago; but none of them expected 
to hear it urged again; and, therefore, 
the Continental precedent musi be aban- 
doned. But, even there, the inquiry 
was delusive. For instance, Germany 
was notoriously the country of unbe- 
lievers ; but they would find the in- 
habitants all classified under one or 
other form of religious profession. The 
like result would, doubtless, follow such 
an inquiry as that now suggested, and 
would, no doubt, give hon. Members 
opposite what they desired—a large 
apparent preponderance of adherents to 
the Established Church. He frankly 
confessed he objected to such a Return 
on that ground. Such a preponderance 
was unreal. It had been fairly assumed 
that the population might be roughly 
divided into three parts. One part at- 
tached itself to the Church, another to 
some form of Dissent, and a third was 
indifferent. In a recent debate, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) had told them that a consider- 
able portion of the community was in- 
different to religious dogma. They 
might, and most of them did, lament 
thecircumstance ; but its truth could not 
be denied. He thought it would be 
placed beyond question by some statis- 
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pared for a purpose which was not in 
the slightest degree controversial, he 
would quote with great confidence. 
These tables related to the church and 
chapel accommodation provided in Lon- 
don for a population of 3,500,000. He 
believed that it was agreed that such a 
population required accommodation for 
58 per cent. But the actual provision 
was only 1,120,000, or little more than 
half what would be required were the 
people habitual worshippers. It thus 
followed that, were the desolate churches 
of the City, and the very partially occu- 
pied temples in all parts of London 
filled to their utmost capacity, there 
would still be nearly one-half of the 
population outside, and, as he believed, 
indifferent or hostile. But these facts 
would not be elicited by the proposed 
inquiry. He had consulted the Report 
of the pauper lunatic asylums for the 
county in which he wasa Visiting Justice, 
and he found that last year the inmates 
were classified thus — Established 
Church, 62 per cent; Dissenters, 28; 
Roman Catholics 8, and unascertained, 
2 per cent. Now, it could not be de- 
nied that in Staffordshire, when the 
poorer classes attached themselves to a 
religious denomination, it was, in an 
overwhelming degree, to one or other 
form of Nonconformity. Yet the clas- 
sification he had quoted showed what 
would be the Census Return. He had 
endeavoured to ascertain the religious 
professions of the inmates of their 
gaols; but the Reports of the Prison 
Commissioners were commendably silent 
on the point. They did, however, clas- 
sify the soldiers committed to Millbank, : 
and of these military delinquents in 
1878, he found that 1,316 were described 
as of the Church of England, 104 were 
described as other Protestants, and 568 
were Roman Catholics. Of course, he 
was not to be understood as maintaining 
that Church teaching made an undue 
proportion of imbeciles or of criminal 
soldiers. His contention simply was, 
that it was idle and impertinent to make 
to such people, or to those who had to 
answer for them, any appeal at all as to 
their religious profession. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had spoken of the 
value of an authentic Return of re- 
a accommodation; and he (Mr. 

oodall) would concur with him in 
saying that such a Return would be 
useful, and could be had in a way per- 
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fectly free from objection.. He and 
those sitting near him had no objection 
to a repetition of the process adopted in 
185i. That process had, he knew, been 
impugned ; but its fairness was beyond 
question, and was not challenged at the 
time. But, steadily marching on as they 
were in the recognition of perfect re- 
ligious liberty, he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would steadfastly refuse to in- 
trude into matters which were wholly 
beyond its province. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Woodall) was 
the strongest argument he had yet heard, 
not only in support of the expediency, 
but of the absolute necessity of some 
trustworthy Return of the religious 
professions of the people of this country. 
The hon. Member, with a charming 
assumption on his part, said that, 
whereas the Nonconformists were a 
third of the people of England, only 
half of the remaining two-thirds at- 
tended a place of worship. There was 
a religious Census with a vengeance, 
evolved out of the internal conscience of 
the hon. Member! The idea of having 
a Return of persons attending various 
places of worship on the Census Sunday 
in 1851 was projected rather rudely, and 
Churechmen, very foolishly, resented it. 
The Dissenters, however, knew what 
was in the wind, and therefore attended 
in force. The Return, consequently, was 
a fallacious one; and yet, since 1851, it 
had been used up and down and from 
right to left ever since by the Dissenters, 
to show that they stood. in an adyan- 
tageous position as compared with 
Churchmen. They should never see the 
daylight in this question until they had 
something likean authentic enumeration. 
It was mere juggling. with facts to 
call for & Return as to the number of 
seats in the churches and chapels of the 
United Kingdom. As he desired to see 
a vigorous, broad, and true Census, as 
near perfection as possible, he should 
most. heartily support the proposal of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. DODSON thought it would save 
time if he at once stated the views of 
the Government on the subject. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) was anxious to have trust- 
worthy religious statistics; but it was 
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the difficulty of getting those trustworthy 
statistics. Voltaire said this was an 
awful country, for there were 100 reli- 
gions, and only one sauce; but, judging 
from the two Tables placed in his hands, 
Voltaire would find a worse state of 
things now, for one Table said there 
were 146 religions in the country, and 
according to the other there were 164. In 
one Return many might be included who 
would also be included in another Re- 
turn—the difference of the forms of 
religion to which many belonged being 
so slight that it was easy to claim for 
this or that Body, and that constituted 
one very strong objection against a re- 
ligious Census. There were many per- 
sons in this country, who were by no 
means irreligious persons, who found 
themselves just on the border line be- 
tween one Church and another, and who 
did not wish to be called upon to draw a 
sharp line, and take their stand on the 
one side or the other. He would put 
this case thus to the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. He (Mr. Dodson) and the 
right hon. Gentleman were members of 
the Established Church, and a very 
comprehensive Church it was. He, for 
one, rejoiced at it; but were there not 
within that Church different sections 
and different opinions, and were not the 
more active partizans of those different 
opinions nearer in many cases to the 
Body outside the Church, which they 
most resembled, than they were to the 
Body within the Church from which they 
most differed? [Mr. Beresrorp Hore: 
Because it is a Church, and not a sect. | 
It was difficult to draw a line in this 
matter. If they were to have a com- 
plete Census they must distinguish the 
schools of thought within the Church, 
and show the distribution of its mem- 
bers under such denominations as 
“ High,” ‘‘ Low,” “Broad,” ‘‘Evangeli- 
eal,” &c. It was all very well to say 
that the Church did not regard such 
differences among its members ; but, for 
a Census to be perfect, it was absolutely 
necessary that such differences should 
be defined. He did not profess to prefer 
the argument of either side over that of 
the other ; but he felt bound to say that 
he thought Nonconformists might very 
well object to the taking of a religious 
Census in the manner proposed, for a 
religious Census would give an apparent 
undue preponderance of numbers to the 
Established Church as compared with 
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Nonconformists. This would be caused 
by the fact that great numbers of per- 
sons whose opinions were not clearly as- 
certained would be set down as members 
of the Church. But the real, great 
objection to a religious Census was 
briefly this—that a very large propor- 
tion of the community objected to 
such a Census being taken. [‘‘ No, 
no!” and ‘Hear, hear!”] It could 
not be denied that, in this country, 
the Nonconformists generally objected 
to the religious Census. Their reasons 
might be good or bad, logical or illogical; 
but the fact was indisputable, and it was 
a substantial argument against the pro- 
posal. Another point was this—that it 
was often difficult to get an accurate 
statement of religious conviction, even 
from persons willing to give it; and how 
much more difficult, therefore, would it 
be to get it from those who were unwill- 
ing. If only acomparatively small mi- 
nority of people were to refuse to give 
full information, the statistics would be 
inaccurate and misleading. He there- 
fore objected, in the interests of the 
Census itself, to the endeavour to force 
this religious Census upon reluctant per- 
sons, the inevitable consequence of 
which would be to involve the Census 
itself in odium, and to run the risk of 
its being made utterly worthless. If they 
gave a religious Census they might 
equally yield to a similar demand from 
the humanitarians, the economists, the 
philosophers, the physicians, the sani- 
tarians, the politicians, and so on. There 
was another objection, though a smaller 
one, which he might mention. Hitherto, 
in this country, it had always taken a 
long time to prepare a Census, and he 
had been advocating the desirability of 
issuing the Census within a considerably 
shorter space of time than three years, 
his opinion being that stale statistics 
were like stale beer. Now, every column 
of information which the Government 
were pressed to have added to the Bill 
must cause delay in the publication of 
the Census. The voracity of statisticians 
was insatiable; and if only one-half of 
their proposals were entertained great 
expense and delay would be occasioned. 
The Government had brought in this 
Bill in the same form in which all other 
Census Bills had been brought in, with 
the single exception of the Bill of 1851, 
and they did not wish to depart from the 
lines upon which it was framed. He, 
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therefore, must oppose the Amendment 
that had been submitted to the House. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was not 
convinced by the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) that the 
religious Census should not be taken. 
He was of opinion that when it became 
known that this country was, if not 
the only country, one of the few 
countries that refused to give an ac- 
count of the religious opinions of their 
inhabitants, it would be thought that 
England was in a very illiberal frame of 
mind. - The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in the Church there were various 
forms of opinion. It was because the 
Church of England was a Church and 
not a sect that it had many shades of 
opinion within it, and yet all subordi- 
nated to one definite form of faith. The 
right hon. Gentleman had altogether 
mistaken the terms of the proposition, 
which were of the most moderate and 
most modest character. Parliament was 
not asked by penalty to enforce a reli- 
gious Census. All that was desired was 
that the people should have an opportu- 
nity, if they so pleased, of declaring 
their religious opinions. This opportu- 
nity was given in most foreign countries, 
and also in Ireland. Why, he asked, 
should it be possible to give it in Ire- 
land, and impossible to give it in Eng- 
land and Scotland? He believed that 
the people of England, whether mem- 
bers of the Established Church, Dis- 
senters, or Roman Catholics, were not 
ashamed of their religious opinions, or 
afraid to avow them; and to say that 
a moderate Motion of this nature was 
an attempt to terrorize over the people, 
and to force them to state their religious 
views, was an abuse of language. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said that 
the great objection to a religious Census 
was that a strong minority of our coun- 
trymen did not want it. But how did 
the right hon. Gentleman know that? 
He (Mr. J. G. Talbot) knew that certain 
Members of that House, who favoured 
them with their views of Nonconformity, 
were opposed to it; but he was of opi- 
nion that the members of the lower 
middle classes of this country who were 
firm in their adherence to Nonconformist 
principles would rejoice if an opportu- 
nity were given them of recording their 
religious views. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster once told him that 
his education was imperfect. Well, he 
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(Mr. J. G. Talbot) came there as an igno- 
ramus, and, in formd pauperis, he asked 
for information. He wanted statistics 
of the religious opinions of the popula- 
tion, and would the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Colleagues give them? 
Until they obtained satisfactory religious 
statistics, he, for one, should not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine, of which they 
heard so much, that the Nonconformists 
amounted to one-half of the people of 
this country. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, as this 
discussion has been going on I have 
been amusing myself by admiring the 
way in which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
leave out altogetherthe main and the true 
reason why they want this change in 
the Census. I do not deny that on this 
side of the House a corresponding argu- 
ment has force, and that we, partly on 
the same ground, object to have the 
Census extended to religious opinions. 
It is mainly a political ground, and affect- 
ing that branch of politics connected with 
the Established Church. If I were to 
propose that there should be a clause in 
the Census or a column which should tell 
us exactly what was the religion of all 
persons now in Her Majesty’s prisons— 
I will not extend it to lunatic asylums— 
the Return would come out that nine out 
of ten of all persons in prisons are not 
connected in any way with Nonconformist 
Bodies; that a certain proportion are 
connected with the Catholic Church, but 
that the great body of the prisoners in 
Great Britain are connected with the 
Church of England. That would be in 
accordance with the auswers given by 
the persons who are now under confine- 
ment. Well, but you might answer that 
that is a very unfair thing to ask for, 
and that I could only ask for it for the 
purpose of using an argument that was 
false against the Established Church, 
and to make it appear that the members 
of the Established Church were more 
guilty of offending against the law than 
members of the Nonconformist;Ohurches. 
I think your answer would be conclusive, 
and I should be condemned by the House 
and by the country for asking for a Re- 
turn of that nature to be used for such a 
ag Well, then, what do you ask 

or this Return for? We know perfectly 
well, and you know, only you have not 

ot the grace and the candour to state it. 

ou objected to the Return that was 
given in 1851. 
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Mr. WARTON: Iriseto Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman repeats the word 
‘“* You,” when he ought, I think, to ad- 
dress the Speaker. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite objected to the Census of 
1851. I am not proposing that that 
should be repeated; but, at any rate, 
there was a basis of fact connected with 
the whole matter of that Return. I do 
not think that is the best way of taking 
the Return of those who attend church 
on a particular Sunday morning. I do 
not think there is anything in the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that 
there are so many services in the church. 
There are just as many services in the 
chapels, and you may rely upon it that 
the people who do not go to church or 
chapel on a Sunday morning do not, as 
a rule, go much at any other time. Be- 
sides, it would be possible, and perhaps 
it would be universal on that particular 
Sunday, that the clergymen and the 
ministers would endeavour to get as 
many people to go to church on that 
morning as possible ; and, therefore, the 
whole Return would not be very accurate 
as to the general attendance at places of 
worship. But you might do another 
thing, which is what is done in the 
United States. The hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) just now said we were behind 
every other country in the world. Iread 
a very interesting article two or three 
days ago in Zhe Morning Post on this 
very question. The writer stated what 
was the mode of taking the Census in 
the United States, i the plan was 
this. They gave a list of all the places 
of worship, and of all the sects of all the 
Churches; calling them, of course, by 
the names which the congregations give 
themselves. Then there is also a list 
or column of the seats—that is, the room 
or accommodation in every place of wor- 
ship. And then, besides this, there was 
an estimate of the value of the property 

of the churches, schools, and buildings 
connected with the congregations in all 
cases. That is the Census which they 
have in the United States. They do 


not ask people what their opinions are. 
The thing is offensive and insolent, and 
in this country I believe it will never be 
agreed to. 

Caprrain AYLMER: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman is it insolent in 
Ireland ? 
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Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I do not say 
it is insolent in Ireland, if the Irish people 
have been willing to have it. We know 
that there it had a certain political ob- 
ject; and the political object was that 
which the Roman Catholic Church, of 
course, found to be greatly in its favour. 
The Roman Catholics are the great ma- 
jority in Ireland, and the division line 
between one religion and. another is so 
marked that there is nothing like the 
difficulty in obtaining a Census of that 
kind that there would be in England. 
That is a thing that must be notorious 
te all of us. But why is it that, if you 
want to have a Census or anything touch- 
ing religion, you do not adopt the 
course taken in the United States, a 
country which, of all others, is the most 
careful and the most wide-reaching in 
the statistics which it obtains of its popa- 
lation? There they are content with the 
number of the places of worship, the 
accommodation in each, and the value of 
the property which is comprised in the 
particular buildings of a particular con- 
gregation or church. That you might 
have; and, so far, it would be reason- 
able. Someone said the Social Science 
people recommended a religious Census. 
No doubt, someone, for political reasons, 
got some person in the Social Science 
Association to propose that a religious 
Census should be taken; and so omni- 
verous for information is that body that 
there is not the least doubt, if it were pro- 
posed that there should be a Census of 
all the people in the country with red 
hair, they would approve of it, and get 
some Member of that House to make 
the proposition. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite said he did not believe that a 
majority, or even a large minority, of 
the people of this country are opposed 
to this religious Census. Well, I think he 
could not have made a greater mistake. 
I will undertake to say that the view 
taken of this question in past years and 
now by those who represent Noncon- 
formist constituencies in this country is 
supported, I may say, by almost the 
unanimous opinion of all the Noncon- 
formist people. They would not, object 
to that which would be. fair—namely, 
an account of the churches and the ac- 
commodation, and the value, or even of 
the people who attend.them., But to go 
to every house, and ask, under this 
clause—‘‘ What is your religion?’’ Well, 
we know, of course, what, I will not 
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say millions, but hundreds of thousands, 
of householders would say. One man 
would say—‘ Well, I have not been to 
church since I married, and another 
would say—‘‘I don’t believe I have been 
there since I was christened.’”’ But in 
either case, if he was asked under this 
clause, as a matter of course the word 
“Ohurch”’ would be that which would 
immediately present itself to its mind ; 
and the word ‘Church,’ if he made 
any answer at all, would be his answer. 
Now, here, in this Census Bill, is a clause 
—the hon. Member opposite has never 
read it—which enacts that— 


“Every person refusing to answer or giving 
a wilfully false answer to such questions or any 
of them ”— 


one of them being the question which 
the hon.,Gentleman proposes to include 
in the Bill— 


‘Shall for every such refusal or wilfully 
false answer forfeit a sum not exceeding five 
pounds, nor less than twenty shillings.’ 


I ask the House whether it is possible 
that-a proposition of this kind can be 
introduced into this Bill—whether you 
can send your Census agents into every 
house in the country to ask, under a 
penalty of from £1 to £5, ‘“ What is 
your religion ?” or ‘‘ What is the place 
of worship you go to?” The thing is 
absolutely impossible; and the House 
has over and over again, when this 
question has been discussed, decided 
against it by such an expression of feel- 
ing that even the Leaders of the Party 
opposite did not themselves dare to pro- 
pose such a measure to the House when 
they were in. Office. I hope, Sir, that, 
on this occasion, the decision of the 
House will be so expressed that we 
shall never again in our time hear of a 
proposition which I'am of opinion has 
no honest intention, and which, if it 
were adopted, would, I am sure, intro- 
duce throughout the country a state of 
feeling which I think hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would very soon have great 
cause to regret. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was pain- 
ful to him to find that one so distin- 
guished as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter could never speak in that House on 
any subject without infusing into his 
utterances something of bitterness. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he might add, 
had a habit, instead of addressing himself 
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to the Chair, of addressing those who 
sat opposite to him as ‘‘you.’”’ That, of 
itself, was not very pleasant; because 
one felt, when addressed in such a way, 
that something unkind was coming. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman 
say? He said they had not the courage 
to tell the truth. Now, that was very 
kind, very charitable, and very Chris- 
tian of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
proposition made by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Maidstone (Captain 
Aylmer) was not to compel people to 
answer questions under a penalty, as 
the Chancellor of the Duchy put it, but 
it was a permissive proposal. He him- 
self saw no reason why people should not 
be asked to-day whether they belonged to 
the Church of England or to the Non- 
conformists. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked about questions of the 
kind being insolent, he would remind 
him that that was rather a curious 
epithet to apply to an inquiry as to a 
matter which every act of his life re- 
vealed to his friends and the public. 
They ought to have a proper Census. 
The Census in 1851 was so favourable 
to the Dissenters that they did not want 
to have another which was likely to be 
unfavourable. As to insolent questions, 
it was much more insolent to the ladies 
to ask them to state their ages than to 
ask their religion, What they wanted 
was the truth, and the people might be 
allowed to answer the question as to re- 
ligion or not, freely, as they pleased. 
He was afraid, however, that they could 
not expect any freedom now from the 
Liberal Party. His own belief was that 
one of the chief reasons why members 
of the Nonconformist Body were so much 
opposed to a religious Census was that 
they were so pleased with the results of 
the Census taken in 1851 that they did 
not like to incur the risk of having a 
different result obtained. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had a 
similar Amendment on the Scotch Census 
Bill; but it would be convenient to 
settle the matter on the present Mo- 
tion. With regard to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy. of Lancaster, 
the right hon. Gentleman had gone 
wide of the mark. He had, with cha- 
racteristic insolence, charged the Mem- 
bers of the Established Church with not 
having the grace to acknowledge that 
the real reason why they were in favour 
of taking a religious Oensus was that 
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they believed the result would tell in 
their favour. Now, there could be no 
doubt that if the question of disestab- 
lishing the Church were to be raised in 
that House, one of the first questions 
which would be asked was what were 
the comparative numbers which be- 
longed to it and to other religious de- 
nominations; and that being so, it was 
but reasonable, he contended, that the 
facts should be accurately ascertained. 
The right hon. Gentleman was of opi- 
nion that it would be offensive to ask a 
Nonconformist in this country what re- 
ligion he professed ; but he failed to un- 
derstand how that could be insolent and 
offensive in England which was done in 
the case of our Colonists, as well as in 
the case of 5,500,000 inhabitants in Ire- 
land and in foreign countries. He 
would further point out that the Statis- 
tical Society, whose members were free 
from all suspicion of ecclesiastical bias, 
10 years ago passed a resolution praying 
the Government of the day to add to 
the Census a religious column. He 
would, moreover, ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why it should not be honest 
to ask an English Nonconformist what 
his religious opinions were while he 
lived in this country, and perfectly right 
and honest to do so when he became a 
resident of Canada? He hoped the Go- 
vernment would throw aside all con- 
sideration of the future conflicts of reli- 
gious parties, and allow these important 
statistics to be collected. 

Mr. H. RICHARD said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had had his usual 
fling at the Liberation Society. He 
had intimated that day that any sta- 
tistics which might be propagated by 
the Liberation Society were not worthy 
of credence. [Mr. Berrsrorp Horr: 
Hear, hear!| He would respectfully 
submit to him that it would be as well, 
perhaps, that he should be less liberal 
of his scorn in regard to a body of 
Christian gentlemen, of whom he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) knew very little, ex- 
cept that they differed from him on 
certain ecclesiastical questions; and it 
might occur to him, in the exercise of 
his Christian charity, that persons might 
differ from him on these questions with- 
out being either fools or knaves. Cer- 
tainly, there were members of the 
Liberation Society in that House—he 
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(Mr. H. Richard) was one of them—who 
resented his offensive imputations. Now, 
if it were desirable to have a knowledge 
of the proportionate number of the dif- 
ferent denominations in that country, it 
was scarcely possible to conceive of a 
more trustworthy way of obtaining that 
information than by such a Census as 
they had in 1851, when Returns were 
made of the number of places of worship 
belonging to each denomination, the 
number of sittings provided by each, 
and the number of attendants at the 
most numerously-attended service on a 
particular Sunday. The result of that 
inquiry was to show that there were in 
England and Wales 34,467 places of 
worship, with 10,212,563 sittings, of 
which 14,077, with 5,317,915 sittings, 
were provided by the Church of Eng- 
land, and 20,320 places of worship with 
4,894,648 sittings provided by the va- 
rious Bodies outside the Established 
Church. The number of attendants at the 
most numerously attended service was 
for the Established Church 2,971,258, 
and for Dissenting places of worship 
3,384,964. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge had blown upon these 
statistics as he always did. Hereferred 
to them as ‘‘ superstitious traditions ;”’ 
and hinted that, while the Church had 
been kept in ignorance of what was 
coming, the Dissenters were in the 
secret. There was no foundation whatever 
for such an insinuation. The Noncon- 
formists knew nothing whatever about 
the Census of religious worship until 
the papers were in their hands. What 
ground was there for distrusting the 
statistics thus obtained? By whom 
was that inquiry made? The work of 
the Census was in the hands of more than 
30,000 agents called enumerators, ap- 
pointed by the Government. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman allege that. these 
enumerators were Nonconformists? Such 
an allegation would be fatal to his con- 
tention ; for what he wanted to establish 
was that the members of the Church of 
England were an immense majority of 
the people of England. But if those 
30,000 enumerators were Nonconform- 
ists, it must have been because the 
Nonconformists were enormously: pro- 
ponderant in the population ; for he (Mr. 
H. Richard) could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that no Government, whether 
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a Nonconformist to any office if a Churech- 
man could be found to do the work. 
And, in point of fact, he had no doubt 
the great majority of the enumerators 
were Churchmen, and not at all disposed 
unduly to favour the Dissenters. But 
by whom were the Returns made? As 
regarded the Church of England, by the 
clergy themselves. And did they refuse 
their co-operation? The following was 
the testimony of Mr. Horace Mann on 
that point :— 

‘<The extent to which Returns, in answer to 
this application were received, affords abundant 
evidences of the hearty co-operation of the clergy 
and the ministers of all denominations in this 
voluntary labour. SuchReturns have been received 
from 14,077 churches belonging to the Church 
of England, and from 20,390 places of worship 
belonging to all other religious Bodies. From 
this simple fact alone it will be manifest that 
these Returns are nearly as complete as could be 
wished for, and that now, for the first time, 
there is given to the country a full picture of 
the state of its religion, as exhibited by its re- 
ligious institutions.” 

No doubt, that Census was a startling 
revelation to the members of the Church 
of England. They had been paying 
very little heed to the remarkable 
growth of the Nonconformists during 
the preceding half century, and they 
were discomfited, and almost panic- 
stricken. ‘The revelation ought to have 
been salutary to them; and if they 
had looked upon it as Christians, and 
not as Churchmen, it might have been 
in one sense, at least, satisfactory ; for it 
showed to them that, while the Church 
had failed to meet the spiritual wants 
of the nation, others had stepped in, 
and, by their voluntary exertions, had 
provided the means of religious instruc- 
tion and worship for millions of people 
whose requirements the Church had 
failed to overtake. But, unfortunately, 
they preferred to look upon the matter 
from a sectarian, rather than from a 
Christian point of view. And so they 
did all in their power to invalidate the 
trustworthiness of the Returns. The 
late Bishop Wilberforce especially, who, 
though, in many respects, a very able and 
admirable man, was singularly narrow 
in his ecclesiastical sympathies, raised 
a great clamour against the Returns, 
and tried hard to discredit them. But 
he failed absolutely, and the agitation 
tended rather to confirm the conviction 
of their substantial accuracy. For it 
led, among other things, to a Question 
being put in this House by Mr. Apsley 
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Pellatt, who was Member for South- 
wark, and who asked Lord Palmerston, 
who was then Home Secretary— 


‘‘ Whether any recent inquiry had been made 
into the accuracy of the Returns of the Regis- 
trar General ; and whether, in consequence, any 
doubt existed as to their fairness ? ”’ 


To which Lord Palmerston replied— 


“That he had made inquiries on the subject, 
and he entertained no doubt as to the accuracy 
of the Returns with regard to all the facts to 
which they had referred. . He reposed 
entire confidence in the general accuracy of the 
Returns, and in the diligence and care of those 
under whose arrangements they had been made, 
by whom, he believed, every means had been 
taken to render their statements as accurate as 
possible.” 


The right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of this Bill (Mr. Dodson) had 
said that the Nonconformists were 
opposed to the proposal for a Census 
of religious profession. But hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite denied that. It was 
very amusing to him to observe how 
hon. Gentlemen opposite undertook to 
answer for the Nonconformists. There 
were a good many Nonconformists in 
that House, and some sent especially to 
represent the Nonconformists. But they 
were constantly told that they did not 
know anything about their views, but 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite did; and 
that day the hon. Member for the -Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. J. G. Talbot), of 
all men living, had undertaken to answer 
for the Nonconformists in that matter. 
His (Mr. H. Richard’s) right hon. 
Friend in charge of the Bill was per- 
fectly right. They did object entirely 
to the proposal for a Census of religious 
profession. They objected to it on prin- 
ciple, because they denied the right of 
the State to make inquisition into the 
religious opinions of the people. If any- 
one were to propose a Census of political 
opinion, and that columns should be 
prepared, under which every man should 
return whether he was a Conservative, 
or Liberal-Conservative, or Liberal, or 
Radical, or Home Ruler, or Fenian, he 
would be at once laughed out of Court 
with scorn. But to demand a man’s -re- 
ligious opinions would be a still greater 
invasion of the liberty of the subject. 
Besides which, such a Return would be 
absolutely misleading. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite knew, as well as ho did, 
and, no doubt, deplored as sincerely as 
he did, the fact that there were millions 
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of people in this country who belonged to 
no Church, who never frequented: any 
place of worship, who were outside all our 
religious organizations. And, no doubt, 
tens of thousands of those, ashamed or 
unwilling to acknowledge the fact, would 
enrol themselves as Churchmen, and so 
swell, by a purely fictitious Return, the 
apparent numbers of the members of the 
Church of England. No doubt, it was 
for the sake of some such miserable 
triumph as that, that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite so strenuously contend for that 
kind of Census. But they would gain 
very little real strength by such a device. 
Many of the adherents would prove 
very much like the man of whom he 
(Mr. H. Richard) had heard, who, when 
committed to prison for some crime, was 
asked—as he believed was, at one time, 
the custom of our prisons—‘‘ Of what 
religion are you, my man?” and who 
drew himself up in great indignation, 
and exclaimed—*‘ Religion, sir; I am of 
no religion; I belong to the Church of 
England.” And so, I suspect, many of 
the adherents whom the hon. Gentleman 
opposite would gain by the process he 
suggests would be of the same class—men 
who were of no religion, but who be- 
longed to the Church of England. He 
was glad the-Government resisted the 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman; and he need not, he was sure, 
express a hope that they would firmly 
adhere to their opposition. 

Mr. HIBBERT said; the hon. and 
gallant Member who introduced the 
Motion desired to be so moderate that he 
would not have a penalty imposed for 
refusing to answer; but, on that very 
ground, the Returns must be regarded 
as misleading, and the Census would 
not at all effect the object the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had in view. They 
knew that Nonconformists objected to 
such a Return; and, knowing their feel- 
ing on this question, he thought they 
might fairly come to the conclusion that 
not a large number of them would con- 
sent to state what their religion was. 
Therefore, the proposed Return would 
not be of a trustworthy character. The 
hon. Member did not propose to put a 
penalty on a person who refused to state 
what his religion was. He thought the 
hon. Member did not go far enough. If 
he desired a religious Census he ought 
to propose to put a penalty on every per- 
son who refused to state his religion. 
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But he thought the people of this coun- 
try would strongly object to a penalty 
for such a purpose. Was religious pro- 
fession a matter for the State to inquire 
into? He held it was not. 

Caprain AYLMER observed, that in 
Ireland a Return would be asked for of 
people’s religious profession. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he knew that 
there was a Schedule for Ireland, in which 
it was proposed to ask what people’s reli- 
gious opinion was in that country ; but 
they knew that Ireland was in a very dif- 
ferent state from England. The vast 
majority in Ireland were of one religion, 
and there was no objection on the part 
of the minority to such a Census. In 
England, they had a feeling on the part 
of the minority against such a Census; 
and, therefore, he thought the Govern- 
ment were perfectly justified in refusing 
to accede to the proposition of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. It was said 
that when a Nonconformist went to 
Canada, Victoria, or any other of our 
Colonies, he was quite willing to join 
in a religious Census. The reason why 
he objected to do so here was because 
there was an Established Church here; 
but there was no Established Church in 
the Colonies. The Return asked for by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
be misleading, because many who really 
belonged to no religion at all would say 
that they belonged to the Established 
Church. He thought it was very satis- 
factory that this matter had been dis- 
cussed in a moderate tone. He hoped 
the Speaker would now be allowed to 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that he 
was very sorry to stand between the 
House and a division; but as the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) had stated that he did not intend 
to press his Amendment on the third 
reading of the Scottish Census Bill, but 
to aceept the decision which the House 
might come to on the present Resolu- 
tion, as applicable to the case of Scot- 
land also, he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) trusted 
the House would not object to a Scotch 
Member saying a few words on the 
question. He thought that the strongest 
argument brought forward by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Maidstone 
(Captain Aylmer), in support of his Re- 
solution, was the fact that a religious 
Census was to be taken in Ireland. 
There were, indeed, circumstances which 
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rendered a religious Census less objec- 
tionable in Teolgad than in England or 
Scotland; but he did not think that 
these were sufficient to show that such a 
Census should be taken in Ireland, and 
he regretted that the Government had 
made provision for such a Census in that 
country. The hon. and gallant Member 
said that the House was unanimous in 
agreeing to a religious Census for Ire- 
land. That was a mistake, however, for 
an Amendment had been moved by an 
Irish Member. He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
had the honour of supporting that 
Amendment, and a division was taken 
upon it. He did not intend to go into 
any of the more obvious arguments 
against the Census, founded on the im- 
possibility of getting accurate and reli- 
able Returns; but he wished to say a 
few words in reply to the argument that 
a religious Census was needed as a guide 
for legislation in ecclesiastical political 
matters. The spirit of the Motion which 
had been put on the Paper by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard), who 
was not then present to move it, was 
that a Census was needed as an aid in 
legislation. There could be no doubt 
that the question most prominent in the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen, when speak- 
ing in this way, was that of Disestab- 
lishment. Now, above all things, he 
objected to the decision of that ques- 
tion being made, to any extent, to 
depend on the Returns of a religious 
Census. He did so, not only because 
the results could not be relied on 
as accurately showing the relative 
strength of religious Bodies, but be- 
cause, even if the Returns were accurate, 
it would be wrong to infer from the 
relative numbers of Established and 
Dissenting Churchesthe relative strength 
of opinion on Disestablishment. He 
knew that, in Scotland, there were 
Dissenters who were in favour of the 
principle of an Establishment; and 
some even who were not opposed 
to the existence of the present Estab- 
lished. Church; but there were many 
more members of the Established 
Church who were quite prepared for the 
severance of its connection with the 
State. That had been brought out re- 
markably in the late General Election 
in Scotland. At that Election the Dis- 
establishment Question was not raised 
by the Dissenters of Scotland, not be- 
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cause they were indifferent to it, but be- 
cause they did not wish to divert the at- 
tention of the country from the more 
urgent, if not more important, issues 
then before it. But the question was 
raised in almost every constituency by 
the Conservative and Church Party, who 
were practically one in Scotland. What 
was the result? It was that the Church 
and the Conservative Party were repre- 
sented in that House by the miserable 
minority of 7 out of 60 Scotch Members. 
When he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) said a 
miserable minority, he did not refer to 
the quality of the Conservative Mem- 
bers, which was excellent, but to the 
quantity. If they endeavoured to de- 
cide the question of Disestablishment 
by Census Returns, they might be as- 
sured they were going on a wrong basis. 
That was a question that ought not to 
be determined by numbers, but by prin- 
ciples. It was a question of right or 
wrong, not of counting heads; and he 
considered that the rights of conscience 
were as much to be regarded as the 
rights of property. They had heard 
much in that House lately of the rights 
of property—and any proposal to make 
these dependent on majorities would be 
indignantly rejected by that House— but 
he thought that the principle of religious 
equality and the rights of conscience 
were as little to be subjected to the re- 
sults of a Census as the rights of pro- 
perty in land, or any other property 
whatever. He was aware, however, that 
practically the question of Disestablish- 
ment must, to some extent, be deter- 
mined by majorities; but the opinion of 
the people should be ascertained not by 
a Census such as that proposed, but at 
the polling booth; and he believed that 
at the next General Election in Scotland 
an opportunity of ascertaining it there 
must be given. If there was to bea 
religious Census at all, it ought to be 
taken on the American system which had 
been described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The true test of the rela- 
tive strength of religious denominations 
was the amount of interest which their 
members took in them, and the extent 
of the provision which that interest led 
them to take in the extending of their 
denomination. The man who was ready 
to put his hand in his pocket in further- 
ing the interests of his religion was far 
more worthy of consideration, in dealing 
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with political ecclesiastical questions, 
than the man who was merely a nominal 
member of a Church. He need only add 
that to attempt such a Census as was 
proposed would be offensive to the 
Scotch people. If it were attempted to 
enforce it by a penalty, it would be all 
but universally strenuously resisted. If 
the Return were asked without a 
penalty it would be neglected. He 
trusted that the House would, by an 
overwhelming majority, resist the pro- 
— of those who were seeking to 

olster up the Church of England by 
Returns which would credit it with the 
great bulk of all who either had no re- 
ligion at all, or who, having so little in- 
terest in it as not to connect themselves 
with any Church, would return them- 
selves as members of the Established 
Church. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
expressed a hope that, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, this Motion for ascertain- 
ing by some means the religious opinions 
of the people, as was done in other coun- 
tries, would be rejected. The hon. Mem- 
ber was one of the Democratic Party in 
that House, and the democratic test was 
the test of numbers; but he had utterly 
refused to apply that test to the religious 
opinions of the people. Why was that? 
He had consented to the test being ap- 
plied to Ireland, where there was, not an 
Established Church, but where there was 
a dominant Church. He refused to have 
that test applied to England, where there 
was an Established Church, which he 
was seeking to disestablish. What was 
his argument with respect to Scotland ? 
There was an Established Church in 
Scotland, and he immediately applied 
the numerical test. He said there was 
a miserable minority of Members in that 
House connected with that Church. He 
instantly applied the numerical test, and 
applied it to the question of the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. Could anything 
be more totally inconsistent? He (Mr. 
Newdegate) said nothing of the form of 
obtaining the information that they 
needed. If they could have nothing 
else, let them adopt the system of the 
United States, as recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Why not apply 
that? Were they for secrecy in voting 
and secrecy in everything else? Were 
they to set this educational example in 
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a country where they were spending 
millions yearly for education, that they 
would act without education, that the 
House of Commons would not afford 
itself the means of education and infor- 
mation according to the only test which 
the majority of that House accepted— 
the numerical test? He did not intend 
to speak on this question ; but he could 
not help saying, with regard to the ar- 
guments against not only this Motion 
before the House, but the American 
mode of obtaining the requisite informa- 
tion, that if this House refused all infor- 
mation it would bea most extraordinary 
as well as an inconsistent proceeding on 
the part of an Assembly which boasted 
of its intellectual superiority. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, it was as- 
sumed very unjustly, as regarded the 
Dissenters in England and Scotland, 
that they objected toa true and accurate 
Census, if such a Census could be ob- 
tained, and, therefore, refused to give 
their assent to such a proposal. He (Mr. 
M‘Laren) asserted that that was begging 
the question altogether. The Noncon- 
formists objected to that Census, be- 
cause they believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that it would not be an accurate one. 
Just to illustrate his argument, he might 
say that, over and over again, it had 
been stated that in the City of Glasgow 
there were 100,000 persons out of 500,000 
who never entered a place of worship, 
and who belonged to no denomination. 
The Nonconformists believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that, assuming the fact of that 
100,000 people to be correct, every one 
of them would have his name put down 
as belonging to the Established Church. 
And the reason was that no one liked 
to put himself down as a heathen, or a 
man of no religion; and the Census 
papers would not contain a column for 
people of no religion. That being the 
ease, these 100,000 persons would be 
obliged to put themselves down as some- 
thing or other, and they would naturally 
say they belonged to the Established 
Church. The objections that had been 
taken to the expense and trouble of such 
a Census had, he was afraid, not been 
fully realized. No doubt, the Schedule 
left in each house would only have one 
religious column. But the condensed 
register for each district would require 
to have as many columns as there were 
religious sects in the town or district in 
which the Census was taken. Since 
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this discussion had arisen, he had looked 
into an authoritative publication; and 
he found that, in the City which he 
had the honour to represent, there were 
19 different denominations having places 
of worship. Though it was quite true 
that there would be only one column in 
each house Return, the fact was that 19 
columns would have to be provided for 
each district Registrar who had to con- 
dense the house Returns for the Census 
of Edinburgh. Then, if these city and 
the country districts were all amalga- 
mated into one general Return for the 
country, 30 or 40 columns might’ be 
required, while the general national re- 
gister would require 140 or 150 culumns, 
in order to include all the different de- 
nominations in existence according to the 
statistics of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. A religious Oensus had been 
taken of the City of Edinburgh many 
years ago, at which he had assisted ; and 
from all the information he then ob- 
tained—and from other sources of infor- 
mation—he believed that. the Census of 
church attendance taken in 1851, al- 
though imperfect, was, upon the whole, a 
thoroughly reliable one, and it was re- 
garded as such generally. If, therefore, 
the hon. Gentleman opposite would move 
for the insertion of columns to show the 
attendance at places of worship of each 
denomination, and the number of such 
places, he would gladly support such a 
proposal. In the case of Ireland, which 
had been referred to, he understood that, 
because there was a dominant Estab- 
lished Church, the great body of the 
people at first applied for a religious 
Census, in order to show the injustice 
that was done to them in consequence 
of their great majority. The circum- 
stances in Ireland were such that there 
was not the same chance of misrepre- 
sentation as such a Census in England 
or Scotland would be liable to. The 
hon. Gentleman next pointed out that 
in the case of Government officials, in- 
cluding the Army, Police, prison offi- 
cers, and prisoners, there might be some 
apology for asking questions regarding 
their religious opinions; but that in the 
case of Nonconformists who were not in 
the pay of the Government, and asked 
nothing from the Government, and would 
take nothing from the Government, 
it was impossible to justify such an in- 
quiry. 
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Sir HENRY TYLER said, it was 
clear, from what had been said, that the 
members of the Liberation Society, 
whose object it was to destroy the Church 
of England, did not think it would be 
for their benefit to obtain the truth in 
this matter. If they did not connive at 
the suggestio falsi, they were, at all 
events, not averse to the suppressio veri. 
He had no doubt, for his own part, 
but that the Return on the question of 
religious belief would be perfectly trust- 
worthy. He was rather sorry to see so 
few Irish Members present; for if a re- 
ligious Census was to be made in Ire- 
land, and not in England, they might— 
and in this case very properly—make 
another Irish grievance of it. He should 
support the Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
27: Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 163.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), he 
begged to move in page 6, after Clause 
17, to insert the following Clause :— 


(Diurnal Census of the City of London.) 

‘*The Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
City of London may, if they think fit, at their 
own expense and with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, cause an enumeration to be 
made of all persons engaged, or employed, or 
sojourning, or residing within the limits of the 
City of London and the liberties thereof. 

‘“‘ The enumeration shall be taken at such times 
between the hours of ten and four in the day- 
time, and on such day within one week of the 
taking of the general Census authorised by this 
Act’as the Local Government Board may deter- 
mine, and the results of the enumeration shall 
be deemed to be a diurnal Census supplemental 
to that Census. 

‘*Such instructions may be prepared by or 
under the direction of the Local Government 
Board as may be deemed expedient for the pur- 
poses of the supplemental Census authorised by 
this Act.’ 


This Amendment would not raisea ques- 
tion of the same difficulty as had just 
been discussed. He, therefore, trusted 
it would be readily accepted by the Com- 
mittee. He understood some objection 
had been taken to the use of the word 
‘‘diurnal,” as applied to the Census 
which it was the object of the Corpora- 
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tion to have taken in the City of London ; 
and he was perfectly willing to agree to 
an alteration in this respect provided the 
object of the Amendment were conceded 
by the Government. It appeared from 
Mr. Scott’s statistics of the City of 
London that, by the Census of 1861, out 
of nearly 6,000 merchants only 356 were 
returned, and, in like manner, only 33 
brokers out of 3,297. On the other 
hand, there were 44 farmers—being one 
farmer to every 16 acres—3 farm 
bailiffs, 23 gardeners, 6 fishermen, and 
1 shepherd. Thus the City of London, 
at the closing of the last midnight 
Census, was made to appear at the head 
of the agricultural districts of the Em- 
pire as regarded the cultivation of the 
soil ; and he mentioned that circumstance 
to show how misleading were the re- 
sults of that Census with regard to the 
City. According to the night Census of 
1861, the population of the City of 
London was 118,387, whereas the total 
number of those resorting to the City 
daily during 16 hours was 697,744; and 
the total number during a day of 24 
hours was 728,986, or nearly seven times 
as much as the number actually re- 
corded. He mentioned that to show 
that the present system of taking the 
Census, so far as the City was con- 
cerned, was of the most fallacious and 
untrustworthy kind, and, if made use 
of by statisticans at home or abroad, 
would give an entirely different view of 
the condition of the City population to 
that which in reality existed. He was 
told that the proposed clause was not 
objected to by the Registrar General ; 
and, therefore, no difficulty was to be 
apprehended in that direction. Again, 
the clause was most precise in pro- 
viding that the expense of taking the 
proposed day Census should be borne by 
the Corporation; and, therefore, the 
difficulty suggested with regard to the 
last proposal before the Committee could 
not arise in the present case, It had 
been urged that this was an exceptional 
advantage sought by the City of London; 
but he pointed out that the only excep- 
tion lay, in the fact that the City of 
London had asked for a day Census, 
while, as far as he was aware, the other 
large cities had not. London was dif- 
ferent from other large towns, as the 
gresiee number of those engaged in 

usiness there went a considerable dis- 
tance to their homes, and, unlike thein- 
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habitants of Liverpool and Manchester, 
did not reside either in the town or its 
immediate suburbs, where they would 
be included in the Census Returns. 
Having, as he believed, shown that the 
system hitherto pursued gave a most 
false impression with regard to the City 
of London, and, indeed, with regard to 
London generally altogether, he trusted 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment in the name of his hon. Friend, 
which he begged to move. 


New Clause (Diurnal Census of the 
City of London, )—( Mr. J. @. Talbot,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he was sorry 
that he was unable to accept the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend oppo- 
site. The proposal really was that a cer- 
tain number of persons should be counted 
twice over. If this proposition was a 
fair one as regarded the City of London, 
it was also a fair one as regarded other 
places. The sameprinciple applied every- 
where. In other parts of the Metropolis, 
in Liverpool, in Manchester, and in all 
large cities, there were a considerable 
number of persons who, more or less, 
worked in the towns whose occupations 
were in the towns in the day time, but 
who lived out of them, going away at 
night, and residing at places in the 
country. These persons were enume- 
rated, according to the principles of the 
Census, where they lived; and he did 
not see why a single exception should 
be made in the case of the City of Lon- 
don. He thought he could understand 
the reason why this exception was asked. 
The City of London was naturally anxious 
to prove that it had a considerable popu- 
lation. It might have been, in the past, 
that there were good reasons why it 
should be able to make out for itself a 
case as possessor of a large population, 
and he could understand thatthere might 
be reasons in the future to make it also 
desirable that it should appear still to be 
the possessor of a large population ; but 
he thought that the hon. Member who 
had moved the insertion of this clause 
had himself given a reason why it was 
not necessary. He (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
said that the City of London had no 
difficulty in ascertaining the number of 
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its: population for themselves if they 
required a record. They had the means 
at their disposal, and exceptional ar- 
rangements which they had already made 
use of. Why should they not have their 
own Census? He did not think it fair 
in regard to other places that this ex: 
ceptional duty should be taken upon 
itself by the Government and placed 
upon the Census enumeration. There- 
fore, he must adhere to the present 
provisions of the Bill, and felt compelled 
to. oppose the proposition now submitted 
to the Committee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
must confess that he was disappointed 
with the answer of his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local, Government 
Board. It seemed to him that this pro- 
position was not only a reasonable one, 
but.a possible one. Like his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Mr. J. G. Talbot), he could not 
speak with first-hand authority except 
from the general interest one took in all 
this class of statistics. He did not un- 
derstand that this day Census for the 
City of London was to be any trouble to 
the Government enumerators or to his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board; but it was to 
be conducted by the City, and it only 
sued to be conducted under the mgis of 
the Local Government Board, and, as far 
as he could see, to receive the imprimatur 
of a State document or of a Blue Book. 
This, he thought, was a reasonable thing 
for the City to ask, considering the valu- 
able information such a Return would 
contain. His right hon. Friend said 
that these day sojourners in the City 
would be enumerated twice over in the 
Census. That he entirely denied. No 
one would be enumerated twice over so 
as to contribute two, not one, to the 
gross Return of the national population. 
Nobody would be included twice over in 
the Government Census, for that, as he 
understeod it, would be published abso- 
lutely and independently of this civic 
record. This would only be a supple- 
mentary volume, and the names and 
numbers appearing in it would be spe- 
cially conditioned. Of course, with or 
without any special process of indication, 
it must be known that the 500,000, 
600,000, or 600,000 persons who were 
in the City of London really appeared 
in the general Census Returns somehow 
or other—some in Middlesex, some in 
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Surrey, some in Kent, and so on all 
round. But in no sense would it be 
more than the ordinary night popula- 
tion of the City, as it appeared in the 
Census of 1871, 1861, and every pre- 
ceding period which the Government 
book would present. The day Return 
would be a new aspect of the City. It 
would give its real living population for 
the first time, and in a form never before 
attempted. He must say that he did not 
think the objection of his right hon, 
Friend had any foundation in fact. Then 
it was said, cui bono? His right hon. 
Friend had given an answer. He used 
the plea that Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and other large towns 
would have the right to have a similar 
Census on similar terms. But, on the 
other hand, his hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Oxford had ex- 
plained—although the President of the . 
Local Government Board did not seem to 
have noticed the point—that the con- 
ditions of these towns were absolutely 
different from that of London. They 
were centres of population in the form 
of an unbroken whole. But supposing 
that Manchester was to be divided into 
wards, similar to the Metropolitan 
boroughs of London, and suppose that 
in that way the heart of Manchester, 
around the new Town Hall, for instance, 
where the chief wealth of Manchester 
circulated, and its chief business was 
done, found that it was apparently dis- 
tanced, and so considered that it would be 
to its advantage to have a seporate day 
Census—then, he said, that Manchester 
had a right to demand that such a 
Census should be taken, on the condi- 
tion of paying for it. Why was this 
asked on behalf of the City of London ? 
Every man, and, indeed, every child, in 
the land knew that the City of London 
was an exceptional institution. It was 
the centre of the great commercial and 
financial life of the people. There was 
the Bank of England, the Royal Ex- 
ehange, the Stock Exchange, the opu- 
lent City Banks, and the counting- 
houses of the great merchants; there 
was also the General Post Office—all, 
together, forming one great institution. 
There were also the lawyers in the 
Temple. The City was a creation which 
represented more brain work, more 
hand work, more circulation of money, 
more of that life which made the world’s 
civilization than any other similar num- 
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ber of acres over the whole wide universe 
could represent. It was not, therefore, 
surprising that this wonderful City of 
London should feel indignant that in 
its real representation it was shut out of 
the Census, and was represented in the 
enumeration by a few feeble old women 
and broken-down old men, who took 
care of the counting-houses and ware- 
houses during the night, and that the 
merchant princes and great citizens, all 
the men who made the life and wealth 
of the City should be excluded from it. 
The City of London demanded to have 
this state of things altered. It would 
be no trouble to the Government. The 
City would undertake all the necessary 
work, and they only asked for the 
imprimatur of the Government in giving 
that essential addition to the world’s 
knowledge. He was astonished at his 
right hon. Friend’s refusal, and he 
hoped that the Committee would think 
differently. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought there 
was a complete answer to his right hon. 
Friend. If that work was not to be 
done by the enumerators of the Govern- 
ment, the Government could not under- 
take to be responsible for it, or to give 
it its imprimatur when it was done. In 
regard to the population of the City, he 
might be allowed to point out this fact. 
He believed that in the City—and he 
could be corrected if he was wrong—a 
good many houses formerly occupied by 
the working classes had been pulled 
down and warehouses erected, and, 
therefore, the population was not now 
so large as it might have been. 

Mr. GORST said, that the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
hardly treated the proposal fairly. It 
was only asked that the work of col- 
lecting a day Census should be carried 
out under the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. If it was under- 
taken at all, it was desirable that it 
should the have imprimatur of the Local 
Government Board; but the expense of 
taking it, the persons by whom it would 
be taken, and the whole trouble and 
expense of taking it, would be under- 
taken by the City of London. He was 
somewhat surprised that a Liberal 
Government should refuse so extremely 
moderate a demand, and should refuse 
to allow information to be taken in this 
way which would be so valuable to the 
whole world. The right hon. Gentleman 
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said why should not the same thing be 
done in regard to Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and otherlargetowns? 
Why not? It was difficult to say what 
might happen in the case of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other large towns 10 
or 20 years hence, because, if the re- 
moval of the population from the towns 
into the country went on for the 
next 20 or 30 years at the same rate 
that it had been going on during the 
last 20 or 30 years, a Census taken as 
it was now would be utterly fallacious. 
It would show that the whole population 
of England was living not in the towns, 
but in the country, and the towns would 
have dwindled away from their present 
population into an uninhabited wilder- 
ness. That would be the result of a 
nocturnal Census 20 years hence. A day 
Census was now asked for for the City 
of London, because it was a place where 
that process was going on to the greatest 
extent. It was going on in Liverpool 
and Manchester, but not to the same ex- 
tent as in London. If they took the 
population of Liverpool and Manchester 
at night they still appeared to be popu- 
lous towns, although a considerable 
number of the population went into the 
country when their day’s business was 
over. Still, the numbers who left these 
large towns at night were not so con- 
siderable as to prevent the towns them- 
selves from figuring in the Census Re- 
turns as populous places. In the City 
of London it was very different. The 
City of London was a busy and popu- 
lous place during the day—the place 
where the greatest traffic and the largest 
crowds in the world were to be seen. 
But the City of London at night was a 
mere solitary wilderness; and if there 
was only a nocturnal Census to be taken 
it would appear that the City of London, 
instead of being a populous and thriving 
place, sunk down into the condition of a 
decayed and uninhabited desert. It was 
to prevent a misapprehension arising in 
that way that the City of London 
was anxious to show what the real 
population of the City was. He did not 
think that that was a desire that ought 
to be discouraged by a Liberal Govern- 
ment of this country. They desired to 
give information to the world which the 
world would be glad to receive, not only 
on the authority of a City officer, but in 
a way that would show it had received 
the sanction of a Local Government 
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Board, and that it was, therefore, im- 
pressed with the authority of the Go- 
vernment, The whole expense was to 
be borne by the City ; the whole trouble 
was to be undertaken by the City; and 
all that was asked for from the Govern- 
ment was so much supervision and 
trouble in the matter as would induce 
the whole world to say the Census was 
an honest Census and deserving of com- 
plete reliance. He did hope that the 
Committee would put a little pressure 
upon the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and certain other hon. Mem- 
‘bers, and support the reasonable de- 
mand which was made. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would be induced to re-consider his de- 
cision. 

GenersL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would be induced to give way, 
by assenting to the appeal of the City to 
be allowed to take a day Census. Three 
years ago he suggested that such a Cen- 
sus Bill as was now proposed, in order 
that ample time might be obtained for 
considering the various proposals con- 
nected with the Census, such as the one 
in the City now requested, should be 
taken; and he urged it the more confi- 
dently because he altogether denied that 
it would involve any interference with 
the general Census of the country. In- 
deed, a general Census taken in the City 
at 120’clock in the day, and another in the 
night time, would be very valuable; and 
the two Returns would not in the slightest 
degree clash. To prove that the Local 
Government Board would have notrouble 
in the matter, he might say that Re- 
turns of the soldiers in the Army and 
of the sailors in the Navy were obtained 
in this way by a separate and district pro- 
cess. He thoughtit hardly just and fair 
to deny this request when the City of 
London came forward with a proposition 
at the cost of the City to take a Census 
of that kind, and to insinuate that it had 
a political object. Let the City have a 
political object, and, if they liked to 
try and multiply votes for Members to 
serve in Parliament, then let Parlia- 
ment declare that only one vote could 
be given for one Member, and let the 
person entitled to vote choose whether 
he would vote for the Member for the 
City, or vote in the locality in which he 
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resided. In that way, they would get 
rid of the real objection to the present 
proposal of the City in favour of a day 
Census. He sincerely hoped that hon. 
Members on this side of the House 
would divide in favour of the clauses 
proposed by the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford. 

Mr. WARTON was exceedingly glad 
to find that hon. Members on the Liberal 
side of the House could be found ready 
to support that most modest and reason- 
able proposal. Let them have the truth 
in both cases, both as regarded the popu- 
lation in the day time and at night. 
Let them know exactly what was tho 
facts as regarded the population of the 
City of London, without considering how 
it might be either politically or otherwise. 
He had not risen so much to give assent 
to the proposal, as to ask if he should be 
in Order in moving a small Amendment, 
which would, he thought, remove the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman cannot move an 
Amendment until after the clause has 
been read a second time. 

Mr. WARTON thought he should 
not be out of Order in stating the object 
of his Amendment. It was, at the end 
of line 5, to add these words—‘‘ Show- 
ing how many of such persons are resi- 
dent and how many are non-resident 
therein.” That would prevent any ob- 
jection the right hon. Gentleman could 
take in regard to a man being counted 
twice over. He should wish to propose 
another Amendment, that the day for 
taking the Census should not be left at 
the discretion of the Local Government 
Board, but that it should be Monday, 
the 4th of April. ; 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
not give way to ‘‘ this most modest pro- 
posal” on the part of the most modest 
Corporation in this country. Whenever 
a Bill was brought in that was intended 
to apply to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, the City of London stepped in 
and asked for some sort of exceptional 
favour in its behalf. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
said that the City of London had a per- 
fect right to do that. He denied that it 
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had a perfect right to do it. He did not 
consider that the City of London was in 
any way better than any other corpora- 
tion in the country. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) told them that if the proposal 
was not accepted, people would go away 
with the erroneous notion that the City 
of London was an uninhabited desert. 
Now, did he really consider that that 
was an argument which ought to be put 
before the Committee? Did not every- 
one perfectly well know that at the pre- 
sent moment the City of London in the 
day time was filled with large crowds of 
people who were generally absent at 
hight ? It was mere idle curiosity to 
ask for a separate Census. There was 
no real object to be gained in trying to 
prove to the country that the City was 
populated in the day time. Certain 
gentlemen wanted this for their own 
purposes, and they would not say what 
those purposes were. Their object was 
something beyond having an official 
imprimatur on the number of persons 
who were in the City of London in the 
day time. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did give way, he should take it into 
serious consideration whether he should 
not put at least 50 Amendments on the 
Bill. He had the honour to represent a 
large city. There were many curious 
points in regard to that city which he 
would like to have generally circulated 
through the medium of the Census Re- 
turns. But he did not think there 
would be any necessity to do so. He 
could only say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman did give way, he must bear 
in mind that he would have to look in 
the face 50 Amendments which he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would have to submit. 

Sirk THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
could not help thinking that there was 
some slight difference between the City 
of London and the town of Northamp- 
ton. The right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
said that this was a mere piece of ca- 
price, and a personal matter, on the 
part of the City of London. The City 
of London was asking for this informa- 
tion on public grounds. There was but 
one City of London in the world, as had 
been well described over and over again. 
He could not imagine anything of 
greater interest than a book which was 
to convey to the whole population an 
idea as to how population was distri- 
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buted, and how it was employed. He 
could not imagine anything of more 
unique interest than to show thata place 
so full of the activity of life in the 
day time was comparatively deserted at 
night. Such a circumstance was not to 
be found in any other part of the world. 
There was no comparison between the 
City of London and Manchester, and 
Liverpool, and other large towns, be- 
cause those places did not empty in the 
night as London did. The population 
of the City of London went on diminish- 
ing from year to year; it was too ex- 
pensive a place to live in. Every valu- 
able spot was occupied for mercantile 
purposes, and it was idle to say that the 
Corporation of London wanted a day 
Census for purposes of their own. He 
could not understand the meaning of the 
objection. The City of London wanted 
a supplement to the Census. It would 
be a thing of singular interest and value, 
and they wanted to have it under the 
imprimatur and control of the Govern- 
ment, but at their own expense. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN hoped the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would not give way. It seemed to him 
the very idea of a Census was associated 
with the place where you “lived with 
your family, and that could not apply 
to offices in the City of London, which 
was too expensive as a place of resi- 
dence. The City of London was a place 
of business, and to have any exceptional 
Census would throw discredit on the real 
Census. Astothe fact that the business 
people of London lived outside the City, 
that applied to every large manufacturing 
town inthe United Kingdom. There had 
been a Return on the Table of the House 
for the last three months, showing the 
amount of income tax and house duty 
paid by every town and county in the 
Kingdom. Thus, it appeared that 
where there was a town like Brighton, 
or Edinburgh, where the higher classes 
resided within it, the amount of house 
duty was very large; while, in large 
towns like Manchester, Leeds; Sheffield, 
and Glasgow, where many of the more 
wealthy individuals lived outside the 
towns, the house duty was but compa- 
ratively small. In illustration of that, 
he might state that the City he had the 
honour to represent paid £24,000 a-year 
of house duty; but Glasgow, which was 
two and a-half times as populous, paid 
only £15,000, Edinburgh paid 25. per 
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cent more than Manchester, although 
the population and income of Manches- 
ter were much greater. The reason was 
that many of those who conducted busi- 
ness in Manchester lived outside; while 
those who conducted business in Edin- 
burgh, and other wealthy inhabitants, 
lived inside. It would be fatal. to per- 
mit such a principle to be introduced as 
to allow in London what would not. be 
allowed in Manchester. 

Mr. COURTNEY confessed that he 
did not understand the jealousy which 
was felt on this side of the House of 
the proposed enumeration. The City of 
London was ready to undertake the 
whole of the expenses, and was willing 
to have their Returns regulated by 
the control of the Local Government 
Board, so that his right hon. Friend 
would have the whole matter entirely 
within his own power and could not 
possibly be deceived. Such a Return 
would undoubtedly have an important 
bearing upon the social and sanitary 
condition of the City hereafter. The 
facts would be misleading if taken solely 
in reference to the Oity in the night 
time ; and it was because he regarded it 
as important that there should be an 
enumeration of the population of the 
City of London in the day time, that 
he should be prepared to support the 
clause. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 24 ; 
Noes 69: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 
164.) 


Bill reported ; as amended considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Lords.] 
(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


[BILL 286.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’-—(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


Mr, A. J. BALFOUR said, he con- 
sidered that the question as to having a 
religious Census had been decided by 
the action of the House in relation to 
the English Bill. He would not, there- 
fore, proceed with the Motion which he 
had placed on the Paper for re-commit- 
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ting the Bill, in order to introduce a 
clause providing for a religious Census. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
MESSAGES FROM THE LORDS. 


Message from Zhe Lords, —That they 
have agreed to the Addresses of the Com- 
mons to be presented to Her Majesty 
respecting the Elections and Returns for 
the Cities of Gloucester, Canterbury, 
and Chester, the Boroughs of Maccles- 
field, Knaresborough, and Boston, the 
City of Oxford, and the Borough of 
Sandwich, and have filled up the blanks 
with ‘Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and.” 

That they do acquaint this House, 
That Her Majesty has appointed To- 
morrow, at Balmoral, to receive the 
Addresses of both Houses of Parliament 
on the Elections for the Cities of Glou- 
cester, Canterbury, and Chester, the 
Boroughs of Macclesfield, Knaresbo- 
rough, and Boston, the City of Oxford, 
and the Borough of Sandwich; and that 
the Lords have appointed the Lord 
Steward and the Lord Chamberlain to 
present the said Addresses on the part 
of their Lordships; and that The Lords 
do desire this House to appoint a pro- 
portionate number of its Members to 
present the said Addresses with their 
Lordships. 


MESSAGE TO THE LORDS. 


Resolved, That the Marquess of Hartington, 
Mr. Secretary Childers, and the Comptroller of 
the Household be appointed to present to Her 
Majesty the said Address with The Lords, as 
mentioned in their Lordships’ Message. 

Message to The Lords to acquaint 
them therewith. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. John Holms, Lord Frederick Cavendish). 
[BrLt 297.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. John Holm.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Among the Acts 
which are to be renewed by this Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill is the Ballot Act, 
which is to be renewed only for a year, 
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and I am anxious to take this oppor- 
tunity, however late in the Session, to 
draw the attention of the House to some 
of the circumstances connected with the 
operation of the system of secret voting ; 
because I feel more and more convinced 
that, when the House meets after the 
Recess it will be found that under the 
system of voting, the majority of the 
will become so completely pledged as to 
have lost much of its deliberative cha- 
racter. This, I am sorry to say, as one 
of the effects of secret voting, is perfectly 
understood in the United States. It 
seems to be there understood that the 
Members elected under the system of 
secret voting, and the abuses which are 
inseparable from it, cease to be Repre- 
sentatives, and become mere delegates. 
The evidence of these defects in the 
system of secret voting is too strong 
already in this House. I wish, there- 
fore, to take this opportunity of calling 
the attention of the Government and the 
House to some of the facts connected 
with this system of voting which is as 
yet novel in this country, but which, at 
the same time, after only a short ex- 
perience, has began to manifest some of 
those evil characteristics that are so well 
understood in the United States. I speak 
of the United States, because I have a 
somewhat peculiar knowledge of the 
electoral system in the United States, 
and can speak as a witness of the opera- 
tion of the Ballot in that country; and I 
do not suppose that there is any other 
Member of the House who was present 
at the election of the President at 
the General Election of 1841—in the 
United States. I went there for the 
purpose of seeing the merits or the 
demerits of this system. I had pecu- 
liar advantages. I had letters of intro- 
duction to eminent Americans, amongst 
others to the late Mr. Webster, with 
whom I had two conversations on this 
subject. I happened to travel to the 
United States with a gentleman who had, 
perhaps, better opportunities of letting 
me behind the scenes than any stranger 
living could have had. I went out in 
the steamer with the late eminent come- 
dian Mr. Buckstone, and through him 
I became acquainted with the late Mr. 
Power, the great Irish comedian. Those 
gentlemen fully entered into my object, 
and, both being extremely popular with 
all classes in the United States, they 
afforded me opportunities for informa- 
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tion such as I think very few English- 
men could have obtained. They assisted 
in getting me behind the scenes. In 
this country the system of secret voting 
is at presentnew. Inthe United States 
it has manifested characteristics which 
have alienated many of the intellectual 
and educated classes from it; and I can 
adduce no better proof that its disadvan- 
tages are known and felt in America 
than the fact that the Dominion of 
Canada, lying contiguous to the United 
States, has, with the exception of the 
Province of New Brunswick, rejected, 
and continues to reject, the system of 
secret voting. Our fellow-subjects in 
Canada, who are in a position to witness 
what I have seen, are determined not to 
follow in this respect the example either 
of the United States or of the Mother 
Country, but to continue the system of 
open voting as being necessary, in their 
belief, to the maintenance of free insti- 
tutions, and for the continuance of their 
connection with this country, to which 
they are much attached. I have no 
personal reasons for disliking the system 
of secret voting. In the constituency 
which I have so long had the honour to 
represent in Parliament, changes were 
proposed, but none were made, in con- 
sequence of the last Reform Act—that 
of 1867. The extension of the borough 
of Birmingham, so that it might include 
its great suburb of Aston, was recom- 
mended by the Boundary Commissioners 
in 1868; but their recommendation was 
rejected ; and I was told that, under the 
system of secret voting, owing to the 
exclusion of a great suburb of Birming- 
ham from the borough and its remain- 
ing in North Warwickshire, I was cer- 
tain to be unseated as soon as the Ballot 
came into operation. I said in this House 
that I did not believe anything of the 
kind, and I was returned at the next 
General Election—that of 1874—by the 
largest majority I ever had, and at the 
recent General Election my seat was not 
contested. I have, therefore, no personal 
feeling on the subject ; but I entertain, 
as strongly as I have ever done, since I 
have witnessed the wholesale corruption 
and intimidation in New York and other 
parts of the United States, a rooted 
distrust of the Ballot. I entertain the 
same aversion to secret voting—the same 
convictions, which the late Lord Palmer- 
ston entertained. I hold that it is not 
only false in principle, an evilin itself; 
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but in the United States the evils it 
generates have increased until the House 
of Assembly has completely lost its 
former representative character. I am 
so convinced of this that I venture now, 
before hon. Gentlemen on either side 
of the House, especially Supporters of 
the Government, are pledged to any par- 
ticular measure with respect to this 
secret voting, to call the attention of the 
House to circumstance which are within 
my knowledge. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) has been one of the 
great advocates of the Ballot. But there 
is this peculiar circumstance with respect 
to that right hon. Gentleman. He has 
often cited the operation of the Ballot 
in the United States with approval; but 
he has never been there to see its opera- 
tion. [have been there, and have formed 
my opinion on the spot, after conversa- 
tion with some of the most eminent 
American statesmen of that day. I may 
be told that mine is an old experience ; 
but the late Mr. Graves, formerly 
Member for Liverpool, was in the United 
States just before the debates in this 
House on the introduction of the Bill 
for establishing secret voting. His evi- 
dence, given from recent experience, 
gained more than 30 years after the 
evidence which I desire to tender to the 
House as obtained by myself, so cor- 
roborates all that I saw, is so confirmed 
by all that I have since heard, that, with 
the permission of the House, I will quote 
what Mr, Graves said, the more particu- 
larly as he referred to documents which 
he had procurred in the United States. 
Among these was the Report of a Com- 
mittee that inquired intothis very system. 
He lent it to me and I returned it to 
him; but I am very sorry to say that his 
premature death precluded his procuring 
acopy forme. Speaking on the 29th of 
June, 1871, Mr. Graves said— 


‘* If the Government had called for the views 
of the Canadians on the question, they would 
have been informed that no later than last Ses- 
sion a Bill had been introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the purpose of changing the 
mode of voting from vivd voce to the Ballot, and 
that it had been rejected by a large majority. 
He would now turn to the United States. 
America always used to be put forward as their 
great guide on this question; but now it suited 
the advocates of this change to ignore altogether 
the operation of the Ballot inthe United 
States, and to say that Australia should be their 
guide in bringing about this great change. Now, 
he held in his hand the Report of the Committee 
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which inquired into the New York election 
frauds in 1869. The Committee declared that 
these frauds were so varied in character that 
they comprehended every known crime against 
the elective franchise; that they corrupted the 
administration of justice, degraded the judiciary, 
defeated the execution of the laws, subverted 
for the time being in New York State the es- 
sential principles of popular government, robbed 
the people of that great State of their rightful 
advantages in the election of President, Vice 
President, Governor, and other officers, dis- 
graced the most popular State in the Union, and 
encouraged the enemies of Republican Govern- 
ment to decry its institutions as afailure. More 
recently still the Governor of New York, in his 
message to His House of Assembly, said that all 
laws and measures to aid in establishing purity 
of election would fail if they did not reach this 
great evil; that no power would guard the Bal- 
lot-box, if the voters were influenced by the cor- 
ruptionof money. It was money, not measures, 
that secured the result of an election. This in- 
fluence pervaded all society, and it was practised 
with impunity because the offenders could not 
be convicted and punished. From the impres- 
sion that he derived from a personal visit to that 
country very recently, however, he was bound 
to say that in this country, individual corrup- 
tion was more frequently practised than in 
America; but in America it was the corrup- 
tion of party platforms, and through the opera- 
tion of the Ballot the independence of the voter 
was lost, because it passed into the hands of 
committees and party wire-pullers. These in- 
fluences managed elections and they corrupted 
the constituencies. He noticed with regret that 
there was not in America the same ambition 
among the leading men to enter public life that 
existed here. On the contrary, there they 
rather shunned taking part in Parliamentary 
representation, and he hardly: met an enlight- 
ened citizen who did not join in the regret 
caused by this circumstance. He feared that 
in our own country the Ballot would cause a 
worse state of things than existed at present. 
He was bound to say, however, that when he 
went into the West, and got among the farmer 
class, he found an entirely different state of 
things to what he had seen elsewhere; and it 
was, in his opinion, of great value to that 
country that it had so steadying an influence in 
the farmer class.. He passed some time in 
Kentucky, where he was astonished to find that 
the institution of free voting was practised as in 
this country, and the feeling there was that there 
was less corruption, quite as much freedom, and 
quite as much quietness in the elections as in 
those States were there was secret voting. The 
people said they should be sorry to change their 
system of open voting for secret voting, and his 
impression was that in Virginia the same sys- 
tem prevailed.”—[3 Hansard, covii. 806-8.] 


In the United States, under the secret- 
voting system, the so-called representa- 
tives cease to be in the service of their 
constituents, and become mere delegates 
of the various caucuses, who combine 
for their return. It is, therefore, in the 
capacity of delegates merely that they 
go into the House of Assembly. The 
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caucuses are the absolute masters of 
these delegates, because they have the 
opportunity of making the individuals, 
whom they return as Members, their 
victims, answerable at any time for the 
abuses which the caucus practices. Now, 
this is what I heard myself; and it is 
confirmed by the Report cited by my hon. 
Friend the late Mr. Graves. If Her 
Majesty’s Government mean really to 
inform themselves of the evils to be 
guarded against in secret voting, let 
them send for this Report which I have 
read—the Report on the New York 
Elections, published in 1869. I feel 
sure they will be convinced that I am 
speaking, not of an imaginary state of 
things, but of facts which I have tested 
by personal observation of the system as 
it works in America. Let me remind 
the House that secret voting is no safe- 
guard against civil war. In the United 
States, we all remember a terrible Civil 
War; whereas if you look back through 
the annals of our own country for more 
than 100 years, you will find that Eng- 
land has been peaceful under the system 
of open voting, while only a few years 
have elapsed since the great nation on 
the other side of the Atlantic was torn 
by Civil War. My Friend Mr. Graves 
mentioned that he passed some time in 
Kentucky, where he was astonished to 
find that the institution of free and open 
voting was practised as in this country. 
Therefore, in the United States, the sys- 
tem of secret voting is not universal. 
The feeling which prevailed there was 
that far less corruption, and almost, if 
not as much, quietness existed as in those 
States where the voting was open as 
where there was secret voting. The 
people of Kentucky said they should be 
sorry to change their system of open 
voting for secrecy. The same system, 
said Mr. Graves, prevailed in Virginia. 
I heard Mr. Graves make these state- 
ments to the House. Other hon. Mem- 
bers had not the same opportunity of 
verifying the truth of his observations 
that I had, when he placed in my hands 
the document which recited the very cor- 
ruption that I myself saw in 1841, and 
proved its increase up to 1869. I hope 
that the House will excuse me for taking 
this opportunity, while we are calm, for 
urging these considerations on their 
attention, of showing that a partial 
remedy will not suffice to secure us 
against the evils that prevail under the 
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operation of secret voting in the United 
States. I well remember that the late 
Mr. Webster, during the election of 
President Harrison, told me—and I see 
no reason why I should not now repeat 
his remarks—that he did not think the 
system of secret voting was adapted for 
England. He said—‘‘America is com- 
paratively a young country. Our elec- 
toral divisions are more equal; they are 
more proportioned to population than 
those of your country. The condition 
of our people is more equal altogether 
than yours; so the system of secret 
voting is better adapted to this country 
than it can be to yours.”” We have not 
in this country yet reached manhood 
suffrage as it exists in the United 
States. We have not yet reached 
equal electoral districts; and I believe 
that the inequality which prevails in 
our electoral system is one of the 
principal guarantees for the full repre- 
sentation of public opinion, for the due 
representation of advanced education, 
and of refined intellect—an advantage 
that has not of late years prevailed in 
the electoral system of the United 
States. The proof of this is, they have 
been obliged to supply the failure of the 
House of Assembly, in that respect, by 
increasing the power of the Senate, and 
by arming the Supreme Court with such 
powers as have not been committed to 
any Court in this country. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!””?] The hon, Member who cries 
‘‘ Question !”’ thinks I am proceeding a 
little too far in my remarks; but I am 
speaking as one who witnessed what he 
has not seen. It is one thing to act on 
the report of others, and another to see 
the evils of secret voting with one’s 
eyes, and to hear on the spot the opi- 
nions of eminent men with respect tothe 
difficulties of avoiding or curing these 
evils, opinions. which many of these 
eminent persons would not publish. 
There is evidence enough of the growth 
of these evils in this country. This 
House has sent an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty praying Her to authorize eight 
Commissions, because, not satisfied with 
having punished for corrupt practices 
the Members who were returned to this 
House, we have already found it ne- 
cessary to extend our inquiries to 
the organizations that returned these 
Members, with a view to extend to 
them also the punishment due to corrup- 
tion. Let me ask the House and the 
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country to wéigh that fact. I have 
heard some who are inclined to impugn 
the conduct of the Judges appointed 
under the Act of 1868, because they 
have warned this House of the danger 
and of its magnitude. I remember the 
passing of the Statute for the appoint- 
ment of those Judges; and it was ex- 
pressly stated in debate, that they were 
appointed to sit at the sites of alleged 
abuse, and from those sites to furnish 
Parliament with information. These 
Reports have been made strictly in 
accordance with the duty assigned to 
the Judges; and though they may be 
disagreeable to the advocates of secret 
voting, they are none the less valuable 
to the country. I wish to point to one 
other circumstance. During the last 
four or five Sessions this House has wit- 
nessed a disposition to disorder such as I 
never, in my long experience, saw before. 
The system of Obstruction organized 
for the purpose of coercing the action of 
the Legislature is novel to this House. 
We have been obliged to adopt a Stand- 
ing Order for the prevention of that 
evil, and for the protection of the inde- 
pendence of the House against such 
coercion. I will, with the permission of 
the House, read the opinion of one who 
is now a Judge in Ireland as to the pro- 
bable effect of secret voting there ; and 
then I will ask the House to compare his 
anticipations, with the fact that a section 
of the Irish Members had, during the 
debates of the last two or three years, 
proved rebellious against the authority 
of the Speaker—in fact, against the 
authority of the House itself—to a de- 
gree that never existed before. The ex- 
tract I am about to read is from a book, 
which deals with other subjects, by 
Gerald Fitzgibbon, esquire, then a Master 
of Chancery, and now one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges. Writing on the disturbed 
state of Ireland, he says— 

‘Three objects now float in the agitated sur- 
face of the Irish political sea—Denomina- 
tional Schools, Home Rule, and Vote by Ballot. 
The priests are navigating the school question, 
unaided by the laity; the laity conduct Home 
Rule, unaided by the priests; and vote by 
ballot is allowed by both these parties to drift 
on to its destined port upon the current of 
Ministerial influence and power. In vain, the 
priests are goading their congregations to help 
them, in their agitation for the schools, while 
they, themselves, turn a deaf ear to the solicita- 
tions and reproaches of the Fenians and agita- 


tors for Home Rule. The policy of the priests 
is easily explained; they have'the Ministry half 
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pledged to comply with their demand of the 
schools, and they see, with characteristic saga- 
city, that Home Rule is embarrassing to their 
friends in power,and is not yet ripe, They say 
of it what the First Napoleon said of the Empire, 
when he was urged to assume it prematurely— 
namely, ‘That pear is not ripe yet.’ They, 
therefore, discountenance the pressure of that 
most embarrassing question on the Ministry ; 
while they are engaged in overcoming the 
obstacles which must be encountered on the 
school question. The leader of the priests is 
not a desperado, but a cool, far-seeing, and 
hitherto successful, ecclesiastic of the medizwval 
type.” 

This allusion is to the late Cardinal 
Cullen. 


“‘ His policy is to bide his time; to concen- 
trate his own forces on valuable points, and to 
crush his opponents in detail. While heand his 
subordinates have cautiously abstained from 
giving help or countenance to the Home Rule 
sedition, they have equally refrained from every 
expression, which may hereafter bring upon 
them the reproach of inconsistency, when—the 
school question being happily settled—the Home 
Rule pear will be ripe. In the meantime, they 
look upon the Ballot as an accomplished fact ; 
and although they regard it as a powerful arm 
for the battles yet to come, some of them, whe- 
ther ignorantly or craftily, express apprehension 
of the effects of that measure on the influence 
which they have, and which they prize, over 
the minds of the voters. There is no founda- 
tion for their fears, if any such fears exist. The 
Ballot will enable every voter to support what- 
ever candidate he pleases; and adopting that 
‘ most successful principle’ of keeping his secret 
from brother and from son, so clearly explained 
by the Reverend J. Ryan, he may amuse his 
landlord, or his creditor, or his friend with pro- 
mises before the election, and with significant 
assurances after it, and thus escape the resent- 
ment of all except the priest. The priest he 
cannot escape; if he commits the mortal sin of 
voting against the right man, he knows that at 
confession that sin ‘ will be dragged out of him,’ 
as the sin was dragged out of the bad child 
when on trial for heayen or for hell, and will 
not be forgiven,” 


This allusion to ‘‘the bad child” has 
reference to the school system of the 
Christian Brothers, so-called, which the 
author has elsewhere in his pamphlet 
described. 


“The Ballot, therefore, is a desideratum for 
the priests. If, with the proper use of the 
Ballot, after the schools shall have been con- 
ceded, the Irish contingent in the field of Party 
strife can be substantially augmented, then will 
be the time to aid the agitators of that question, 
and get home the Parliament to the Island of 
Saints. The expulsion of obstinate Protestants 
from Ireland are triumphs which no Jesuit 
would hope for, or attempt to accomplish in a 
year, or even in a generation. Such results must 
be attained in due time, and by slow, insidious, 
and ostensibly constitutional means. The Irish 
House of Commons, when they obtain it, must 
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be first well packed with subservient Members, 
who will easily become an overwhelming ma- 
jority when free from the vices and the votes of 
500 English and Scotch Members. The United 
Parliament has, by the Church Act and the 
Tand Act, made two clear precedents for the 
breach of national compacts and the invasion of 
private property. The case will be much clearer, 
and the arguments much more cogent, for re- 
storing Ireland to the Irish, than they were for 
confiscating the Church property, and charging, 
by an ex post facto law, the property of Irish 
landlords with encumbrances for the benefit of 
tenants, which have been variously estimated at 
a value of from £15,000,000 upwards. To come 
at the property of Irish Protestants in this 
legal, peaceable, and constitutional method will 
require time and patience—two things which 
the everlasting Church and the 
Jesuits are always ready to bestow.” 


It was through priestly power that 
the electoral evils grew up to the extent 
described by Mr. Graves as prevailing 
in New York. That was proved in New 
York. No influence can be superior— 
none equal—under the Ballot to that of 
the priest. This was one prime aggra- 
vating cause of the evils which grew up. 
I trust that the House will excuse me 
for drawing their intention to the mag- 
nitude of the evils which arise under 
secret voting. Under this system it is 
not so much against individual as against 
wholesale corruption you have to guard. 
The Government have intimated that, 
during the Recess, they are about to 
seek a remedy for these evils, which 
promise to be wholesale, and an Address 
to Her Majesty has been voted for the 
appointment of several Commissions of 
Inquiry. With the permission of the 
House I will cite the deliberate opinion 
of the late Leader of the Liberal Party, 
Lord Palmerston, whom for years I 
supported in his opposition to the es- 
tablishment of secret voting. I com- 
municated to him all the information 
which I had gathered from the United 
States, and he told me himself, that it 
was confirmed by the wide information 
he derived, having been so long Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
respect to the operation of secret voting 
in various parts of the world. Speaking 
on the Motion of Mr. Henry Berkeley, 
in 1864, Lord Palmerston said: — 


*T object to the Motion because it is founded 
on an erroneous assumption. The hon. Member 
deals with the right of voting asif it were a 
personal right, which an individual was entitled 
to exercise free from any responsibility, whereas 
I contend that the vote is a trust to be exer- 
cised on behalf of the community at large. 


Ur. Newdegate 
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Even if the franchise were ever so extended 
—even if we had a manhood franchise, if every 
man arrived at the age of discretion were en- 
titled to vote, it would be only a trust, because 
there would still be a large portion of the com- 
munity, women and minors, affected by the 
laws, by taxation, and so on, whose interests 
would be committed to those who had votes. 
Indeed, our legislation is based on the under- 
standing that a vote is a trust, and not a right. 
If a vote were a purely personal right, would 
not a voter be entitled to ask on what prin- 
ciple of justice you should punish him for 
exercising it in the manner which he thinks 
most for his own individual advantage? But 
you attach a penalty to the man who employs 
that right of voting in a way at variance, as 
you deem, with the public interest, for bribery, 
or any other such consideration. I say, then, 
that a vote is a trust, and I maintain that every 
political trust ought to be exercised subject to 
the responsibility of public opinion. The whole 
political framework of civilized nations rests on 
the principle of trust. The interests of the 
important, committed to a selected few who are 
community are in various degrees, more or less 
charged with duties, in regard to particular 
things, on behalf of the people at large; and 
their action in fulfilling that trust ought to be 
subject to responsibility towards those on whose 
account they exercise it. But I contend that 
the Ballot as proposed is intended to withdraw 
the voter from that responsibility which the 
public exercise of the trust confided to him 
would impose, and in that respect I think it 
would be a political evil. We have been told 
about the system in other countries—in Ame- 
rica, for instance. But in America, as every- 
body knows, ballot voting is not secret. It is 
ticket voting. A man votes for a great number 
of officers at a time, and he sticks his ticket in 
his hat, and is proud of the party and the cause 
he espouses; he does not think of concealing the 
members, judges, governor, or other officers ap- 
pointed by public election in the United States 
for whom he gives his voice. The Ballot, then, 
I hold, is founded on a mistake in principle, and 
is at variance with the fundamental assumption 
on which all our political institutions are based.” 
—([8 Hansard, clxxvi. 44-5.] 


What have we in Birmingham? We 
have there a fictitious tribunal, erected 
for the purpose of dominating the return 
of the Members of that borough. If we 
are to have the Caucus, and if the sys- 
tem of secret voting is to be continued, 
I trust that, those who seek its amend- 
ment will not overlook the Italian sys- 
tem, in which the Caucus is regulated 
and incorporated by law for the improve- 
ment of the representation. In Italy 
they have the system of electoral col- 
leges. I myself believe, that, if we are 
to have manhood suffrage, which seems 
to me an inevitable consequence and ad- 
junct of the Ballot—I see not how we can 
ultimately escape from it under the Bal- 
lot—if we are, I say, to have manhood 
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suffrage, and equal electoral districts, as 
remedies for the evils which secret voting 
is already generating in our electoral 
system, then I trust, that the Govern- 
ment, or whoever may be charged with 
the duty of curing, or rather of mitigat- 
gating, the evils which I consider are 
inseparable from secret voting, will give 
their careful attention to the system of 
electoral colleges, the system by which, 
in Italy, one great object is attained— 
that the less educated—that is to say, 
the masses—are combined by law, in 
the exercise of the franchise, with the 
more educated classes. The Italians 
thus obtain much of the power of the 
Caucus, and, at the same time, escape 
from some of the evils of the Ballot. If 
you covet this power, which is so liable 
to abuse, and would avoid some of the 
evils, and amongst the rest the whole- 
sale system of corruption, the Italian 
system is worth your attention. I my- 
self believe that the evils of secret vot- 
ing are incurable. I hold this proved 
by the example of the United States. I 
think the tendency to corruption and in- 
timidation evils inseparable from the 
system of secret voting. 

Mr. SEXTON observed that no Oa- 
tholic clergyman in the Confessional 
would think of exerting pressure upon 
a penitent in order to ascertain how he 
had voted. If, however, the system of 
open voting were reverted to in Ireland, 
the power of exercising undue influence 
would again be thrown into the hands 
of the landed interest. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Several agreed to. 


Mr. DODSON moved that the Lords’ 
Amendment to leave out sub-section 3 of 
Clause 1, which partially abolished the 
defence of ‘‘common employment in cer- 
tain cases,” be disagreed with. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, the next Amendment, to leave out 
sub-section 3. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —( fr. 
Dodson.) 


{Szrremper 2, 1880} 
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Mr. GORST was extremely glad the 
Government were going to oppose the 
insertion of this Amendment, which had 
been moved in ‘another place” by a 
distinguished ornament of their Party. 
The Amendment was utterly opposed to 
the principle of the Bill, and he should 
not think a voice would be raised in its 
favour. 

Mr. WARTON thought the Amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, the next Amendment, agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, the next Amendment, disagreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments to Amend- 
ment proposed, in page 4, ling 43, 
agreed to. 


Mr. DODSON said, he proposed to 
amend the Lords’ Amendment limiting, 
the operation of the Act to two years, by 
inserting the year 1887 for the year 1882. 
He did not think the limitation of time 
was for the advantage, either of em- 
ployers, or workmen, or Parliament. It 
was not to the advantage of workmen or 
employers ; because the term of two years 
was so short that it would tend to pre- 
vent either a voluntary or a natural ad- 
justment of the differences existing be- 
tween them. It would be disadvan- 
tageous to Parliament, because it left 
them such a short time before they must 
take up the Bill again. Although he 
never admired the general principle of 
the insertion of a limitation of time in 
Acts of Parliament, in this case it was 
open to a two-fold objection. The period 
was so short, that, even if Parliament 
should find by experience that some 
clause in the Bill required alteration 
next Session, it might almost be raised 
as an objection to doing so that it must 
expire a year after. On the other hand, 
if the Bill was found to work fairly well 
it would be, especially when Parliament 
was pressed with other Business, exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to be necessarily 
ealled upon to deal with this question in 
the Session but one after the present. 
At the same time, though he objected to 
any limitation, he was willing, in the 
present position of affairs, and to prevent 
difficulties arising between the two 
branches of the Legislature, to make a 
concession. He proposed, therefore, to 
make the limitation seven years, and not 
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two, so that the question would have to 
be considered by the next Parliament 
and not by the present. He wished to im- 
press this distinctly on the House, that 
in no way whatever did the Amendment 
he proposed fetter the hands of the pre- 
sent Parliament in dealing with the ques- 
tionas soonas itmight be found necessary. 


Employers’ 


’ Amendment proposed, “ 
In page 4, line 43, the next Amendment, afte 
*1880,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ and shall continue 
in force till the thirty-first day of December 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, and 
to the end of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment, and no longer, unless Parliament shall 
otherwise determine ; and all actions commenced 
under this Act before that period shall be con- 
tinued as if the said Act had not expired,”’ 


read a second time. 


Mr. HOPWOOD expressed his regret 
that the principle of limitation should be 
agreed to, though he would not, in the 
circumstances, oppose the course recom- 
mended by the Goecemenk: 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD thought it 
extremely undesirable that limitations of 
that nature should be introduced, which 
would simply tend to unsettle the rela- 
tions between employers and employed. 
He could not accept the Amendment of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. He should, therefore, propose 
to move the rejection of the Lords’ 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said there were al- 
readytwo Amendments before the House, 
and until the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board was disposed 
of, the hon. Member would not be in 
Order in making the Motion he had 
suggested. 

Mr. COURTNEY was sorry to oppose 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 
He regretted the course taken by the 
other House, and he thought their 
Amendment a very foolish one. But he 
thought the shorter limit would be better 
than the longer. The former would 
practically be disregarded by employers 
and workmen; whereas a longer period 
would tend to the unsettlement of their 
relations. He hoped it was nottoo late for 
the Government to re-consider their de- 
termination and to reject the Lords’ 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN observed, that 
the fixing of a time limit, whether long 
or short, would prevent that re-adjust- 
ment of the relations of capital and 


Mr. Dodson 
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labour which would be the natural 
effect of the Bill if it were really opera- 
tive. Both the inane Amendment of the 
House of Lords and that now proposed 
by the Government were, therefore, in 
his opinion, objectionable. If ever 
there was a Ministry of good intentions 
frightened out of their senses by the 
House of Lords, it was the present Mi- 
nistry. In his opinion, the introduction 
of either a longer or shorter period of 
limitation would be fatal to the whole 
underlying principle of the Bill; he 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
not knock under on it, but stand firm, in 
one instance, at least, against the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. CRAIG trusted the Government 
would reject the Lords’ Amendment, as 
he was convinced nothing could be more 
mischievous than a limitation to two 
years. There could not be the same 
knowledge of the Bill in ‘‘ another 
place”? as Members of that House had, 
and the limitation would only bring into 
contempt the honest efforts of the Go- 
vernment to improve the relations be- 
tween employer and employed. He 
hoped the House would stand by the 
Government, who were animated by a 
sincere desire to benefit the working 
classes, and who, on the present occasion, 
took the course which seemed to them 
most likely to achieve that result. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR reminded the 
House that the subject, although one of 
great complexity and full of questions 
which required the most careful and 
grave consideration, had not been very 
fully considered by the Government be- 
fore they introduced the Bill. The 
Amendments of the Upper House were, 
therefore, entitled to very respectful con- 
sideration. He was no great admirer 
of the House of Lords; but if they had 
unreservedly passed the Bill without 
discussion, they would have surrendered 
their responsibility. He saw grave ob- 
jections to the principle of limitations in 
general ; but, in the present case, he felt 
that it was perfectly justifiable. The 
Bill was admittedly incomplete. In two 
years’ time the whole subject would 
necessarily come up for re-consideration, 
and the doctrine of common employment 
would, probably, then be swept away 
altogether. He did not think the 
working men would be satisfied with 
the extension of the time proposed by 
the Government. 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he had no 
particular admiration for the principle 
of limitation in legislation; but, if a 
limit of time was to be fixed, a period 
of seven years was better than one of 
two, inasmuch as it would do away with 
any feeling of uncertainty. He did not 
believe that a limitation would be at 
all prejudicial to the interests of the 
working classes. Parliament would 
never retrace its steps in this matter ; 
the only possible amendment of the 
law would be in the direction of further 
concession. But the Government had 
to look at both sides of the question ; and 
it seemed to them that the employers 
would seriously suffer from the limita- 
tion of the Bill to two years. They 
would be subject to the Bill meanwhile, 
and there would be no time for any re- 
adjustment of matters which might com- 
pensate them in another direction. It 
was impossible that things could settle 
down into a new groove in two years, 
but they would in seven. He failed to 
see any grounds for the plea of the House 
of Lords in favour of this Amendment— 
namely, that the Bill was brought for- 
ward at a time when it could not receive 
full consideration. He could not under- 
stand why their Lordships’ intellects 
should be more feeble in September 
than in any other month in the year, or 
that they wanted more time to study the 
measure. Although sent up to them at 
the end of August, it was discussed in a 
House as full as was usually seen in May 
or June, and they actually disposed of 
it before dinner. That House, it seemed 
to him, had already sufficiently proved 
that it could stand its ground by reject- 
ing the most important of the Lords’ 
Amendments. He was not, as he had 
said, particularly in favour of any limi- 
tation at all; but the question was one 
on which a compromise might fairly be 
arrived at, seeing that no great prac- 
tical inconvenience could result from it, 
and that otherwise the passing of the 
Bill might be endangered. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH hoped the House 
would disagree with the Amendment; 
for, in his opinion, either limitation would 
act injuriously to employers and em- 
ployed, and in any case it would render 
impossible the establishment of a satis- 
factory scheme of voluntary insurance. 
Everyone connected with accidental as- 
surance companies or the cost of their 
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establishment would understand that the 
expenditure of the first two or three 
years was most heavy, and no company 
could be solidly established to undertake 
such risks with a limitation of this kind 
in the Bill. 

Mr. GORST supported the Govern- 
ment, who, he was willing to believe, 
were the best judges of what should be 
done in this matter, with a due regard 
to the safety of the Bill; and he was 
surprised that hon. Members opposite, 
who had been returned to support the 
Government, should not have the same 
confidence in them as himself. If he 
might venture to give advice to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it would be that, in 
matters of procedure like this, they 
should defer to the opinions of their 
natural Leaders. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, the ques- 
tion of a time limit was not one of pri- 
mary importance, and he was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the Government 
over the compromise they proposed. It 
did not greatly matter whether they 
waited two years or seven years for a 
complete measure. He might he per- 
mitted to remark, however, in connec- 
tion with these Amendments, thatit was 
excessively inconvenient that that House, 
after spending a great deal of time on 
the Bill, should have its labours sum- 
marily overhauled in “another place ;’’ 
it was an inconvenience which, he be- 
lieved, would not be long tolerated by 
the people of this country. He begged 
to tender his acknowledgments to the 
Government for disagreeing with the 
Lords’ Amendment to omit sub-section 8, 
which, to his mind, was the very kernel 
of the measure. The Bill had already, 
to his knowledge, produced beneficial 
results. A large employer of labour in 
the City had confessed to him, only that 
day, that he had taken additional mea- 
sures for the prevention of accidents to 
his men. This was the true effect hoped 
for by the class of employed; not the 
mere assurance of a trifling money pay- 
ment to a man’s widow and children. 

Captain AYLMER said, he was sorry 
he could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) in supporting the Bill. He con- 
tended that if there was to be a period 
of suspense, the shorter it was the better. 
The whole subject, he believed, would 
require to be dealt with again atthe end 





of two years. The Bill was imperfect 
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in many respects, especially in this— 
that it took no account of the different 
circumstances of different classes of em- 
ployers. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he did not 
think it of much importance whether 
the limit adopted was two years or 
seven, because the question would, ere 
long, have to be again dealt with by 
Parliament. The effect of the Bill, 
as it must add to the cost of production, 
would be to reduce wages, and might, 
therefore, very seriously interfere with 
the comfort of the very class it was in- 
tended to benefit. Such legislation 
needed more caution than had been be- 
stowed on this Bill. It was framed for 
the advantage of railway servants to the 
injury of miners. If the inspectors of 
factories had done their duty this Bill 
need not have called for additional 
measures for the prevention of ac- 
cidents. 


Employers’ 


Amendment amended, in line 3, by 
leaving out the word ‘‘two,” and in- 
serting the word ‘‘seven,”’ instead 
thereof.—( Mr. Dodson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House 
doth agree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment as amended.” — (Mr. 
Dodson.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD urged that 
it would be much better to have no 
limitation at all. It seemed to him, 
after hearing the speeches in the Upper 
House, that the noble Lord who first 
proposed such a change had no proper 
idea or conception of the scope and pur- 

ose of the Bill. A limitation, whether 
ong or short, would prevent the forma- 
tion of a proper scheme of assurance, 
and would retard the settlement of the 
relations between employer and em- 
ployed, and if the Bill needed Amend- 
ment, which was very probable, such 
Amendment would be delayed till the 
period of the limitation had expired. 
He begged, therefore, to move that the 
House disagree with the Lords’ Amend- 
ment, as amended. 


Amendment proposed, ‘That this 
House doth disagree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment as amended.”— 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold). 


Mr. BRYOE held that the injurious 
effect of the limitation would fall upon 
the employers only, and they were quite 


Captain Aylmer 
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capable of defending themselves. He 
could not see that the interests of the 
workmen would, in the least, suffer by 
this proposal ; or that it would necessitate 
any postponement of further amendment 
of the law. He had come to the House 
intending to vote with the last speaker ; 
but the course of the debate had con- 
vinced him that it was the duty of the 
House to support the proposals of the 
Government. The Amendment was, on 
the whole, rather a silly one, seeing that 
Parliament could amend the Bill, if it 
thought fit, next year; but the discredit 
of it fortunately attached, not to that 
House, but to ‘‘ another place.” 

Mr. R. T. REID, while acknowledging 
that the opinion of the Government ought 
to be regarded with the greatest defer- 
ence by new Members on the Ministerial 
side, yet observed that no Minister had 
spoken in favour of this limitation which 
had been sent down from the House of 
Lords, and that neither from Minister 
nor independent Member had he heard 
any argument in favour of the Amend- 
ment on its merits. He could see no 
difference between this Bill and any 
other measure of ordinary legislation, 
and he, therefore, could not but regard 
the kind of limitation which the Lords’ 
Amendment imposed as of the most dan- 
gerous character. He utterly failed to 
comprehend why, if a limitation in point 
of time was to be admitted in a Bill 
which was neither of a temporary, nor 
of an experimental character, it should 
not also be inserted in any other Bill 
whatsoever; or why there should be any 
limitation in a Bill intended to settle 
rights, to alter the law, and to affect the 
relations of an enormous number of per- 
sons in this country. The grievance was 
not a purely sentimental one. Although, 
as the hon. Member who had last spoken 
had said, the employers were quite able 
to protect themselves, it was, neverthe- 
less, the duty of the House to give both 
to them and to the workmen even-handed 
justice. It was urged on their behalf, 
when the Bill was under consideration 
by the House, that its injurious effect 
upon the employers would be avoided or 
minimized by some system of insurance ; 
but if this Amendment were allowed to 
pass, and the Bill to become only of a 
temporary character, no firm basis of 
arrangement could be made, so as to 
protect the employers from the effects of 
the Bill. If the noble Lord with whom 
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the idea of a limitation originated wished | in the next place, he said that, practically, 


to benefit the employers, he had entirely 
misconceived the etfect of his Amend- 
ment. So far from benefiting them, it 
would injure their interests ; and, though 
he had hitherto voted with the Govern- 
ment on every occasion on this Bill, he 
now felt it his duty to vote against the 
admission of any part of this Amend- 
ment. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped there 
would be no misunderstanding as to the 
position which the Government occupied 
in this matter. They certainly did not 
introduce the measure as a temporary or 
experimental measure, and they did not 
think any limitation of time desirable. 
Nor did they regard the limitation of 
any time for the operation of the Act 
as being absolute as a matter of legis- 
lation, if they thought the Bill should be 
altered ; but, in the present circum- 
stances, they had to choose, not the course 
which most commended itself to their 
minds, but that which appeared to them 
most practicable. They were anxious to 
carry this Bill during the present Ses- 
sion; and they had to consider whether 
it would be better to adopt Amendments 
of the kind inserted by the other House, 
and see the Bill become law; or, whether 
they should forego the latter object, and 
refuse to accept any restrictive clauses. 
A Liberal House of Commons, perhaps, 
would seldom obtain from the House of 
Lords, as it was at present constituted, 
all it desired. The Government had 
entered into no negotiation with any- 
body on this subject. They proposed a 
concession on a matter which did not 
affect the principle of the Bill. Their 
view was, that the limitation proposed 
was perfectly harmless, and would not, 
in any way, affect the operation of the 
Bill. It practically was no limitation 
at all, as when the law had been in ex- 
istence seven years, both employers and 
employed would have adapted themselves 
to it, and there would be no desire to 
alter it. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
objected altogether to any limitation, as 
it would cause uncertainty, and lead to 
a great deal of litigation. He contended 
that the arguments of the Attorney 
General were conclusive against a limita- 
tion to seven years. In the first place, 
the Attorney General said the Bill was 
not brought in asa temporary measure ; 





seven years was no limitation at all. He 
was astonished to hear a man with a 
mind of the acuteness of that of his hon. 
and learned Friend attempting to delude 
the House with such an argument. It 
was a limitation with all the vice of a 
limitation, because it told the employer 
and the employed that the Bill was a 
temporary one. If the rejection of the 
Amendment resulted in the loss of the 
Bill for the present Session, no one would 
gain more by it than the Government, 
because, if the Bill were carried in its 
present form, it would not redound much 
to their credit. The Bill was illogical ; 
it was drawn with carelessness; its lan- 
guage was almost unintelligible. As a 
lawyer, he was unable to say what the 
real effect of it would be. It would 
produce an unlimited amount of liti- 
gation. If it passed, he believed Her 


; Majesty’s Government would regret it, 


and be the first to propose that it should 
be amended. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, this was 
the 2nd of September, and as the ques- 
tion was, whether a limitation to seven 
years should be accepted, or the Bill 
should not be passed, he thought the 
House should agree to that limitation. 
He disapproved of all limitation as much 
as any hon. Member. He would suggest 
that if the Bill was so defective as repre- 
sented by his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Watkin Williams) the hon. and 
learned Member might bring in an 
amending Bill next year for the pur- 
pose of introducing those valuable 
Amendments which he seemed to think 
might be necessary. If the Bill was 
so bad, why had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman never been present in his 
place to propose Amendments to it ? 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS explained 
that he had been at Norwich during the 
time the Bill was in Committee. 

Mr. WHITWORTH was not sur- 
prised that many lawyers had opposed 
this limitation, for he believed that no 
Bill which ever passed the House of 
Commons produced more litigation than 
this Bill would. He doubted whether, 
at the end of seven ‘years, any Govern- 
ment would be found bold enough to 
propose to re-enact it. He believed this 
Bill would injure the working classes, a 
good deal more than capitalists. It 
would cause dissension among them, and 
of that we had quite enough already. 
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Mr. BROGDEN hoped the House 
would disagree with the Lords’ Amend- 
ment, that the Bill might go back to 
the House of Lords and not become 
legislation this year. The Bill ought to 
have been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Str WILLIAM PALLISER said, 
that he had been a firm supporter of 
the Bill from the beginning, and he 
thought that hon. Members eae the 
Gangway who had opposed the Bill 
might now allow it to pass. He had 
taken the opinion of the hon. Members 
for Stafford and Stoke (Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Broadhurst), and he thought 
they were quite competent to advise as 
to the operation of the Bill. As the Re- 
presentatives of working men, they were 
certainly more likely to know what was 
required than many other hon. Members 
who had objected to the measure as being 
inefficient, and they were both in favour 
of the Bill as it stood. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
33: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 165.) 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, to 
draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords 
for disagreeing to the Amendments made by The 
Lords to the Employers’ Liability Bill, to which 
this House hath disagreed:—Mr. Dopson, The 
Marquess of Hartineton, Secretary Sir WinirAM 
Harcovrt, Mr. Secretary Cuitpers, Mr, Cuam- 
BERLAIN, Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL, Mr. Soxicrror 
GeneraLt, Lord Frepericxk Cavenpisu, Mr. 
AnrTHuuR Peet, and Mr. Hissext:—To with- 
draw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [1st September], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON, in rising 
to call attention to the probable inter- 
ference of this country, by force of arms, 
in the affairs of foreign nations, and to 
ask for information on the subject, said, 
nothing could be further from his inten- 
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tion than unnecessarily to prolong this 
unusually prolonged Session, or do any- 
thing to embarrass Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but it appeared to him that 
this was a suitable opportunity, and he 
did not think that any other occasion 
was likely to be available to him before 
the Prorogation, to bring forward a matter 
in that House which he thought ought 
to be brought forward. It was, in his 
opinion, desirable that, before the House 
broke up, the Government should make 
a'statement to the House, and through 
the House to the country, of the position 
in which they now stood with regard to 
what was commonly called the Eastern 
Question. He thought the Government 
ought to state what undertakings they 
had entered into on the subject to which 
he referred. He was not, he thought, 
taking an unusual course in asking for 
a distinct statement as to the naval pre- 
parations made by the Government, of 
which they had heard so much. The 
House would remember the course taken 
by the late Government in 1878 in order- 
ing troops from India, and the great 
interest manifested throughout the coun- 
try in that step. His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) on that occa- 
sion moved a Resolution stating that by 
the Constitution of the Realm no forces 
could be raised or kept by the Crown in 
time of peace without the consent of 
Parliament. A great’ Party debate en- 
sued, and the bulk of the Liberal Party 
supported the noble Lord. Now, surely 
if it was so important to know about the 
raising and keeping of military forces, 
it must be still more important that the 
House should have the fullest informa- 
tion as to the use to which those forces 
were to be put. He thought that they 
should take the same view of these mat- 
ters, now they belonged to the Party that 
was in power, as they did when in Oppo- 
sition. In those days, when they were 
in Opposition, they condemned what was 
called the policy of surprise, and insisted 
that no military enterprize should be 
undertaken unless the character of it 
was first mentioned and explained to the 
House. If they were in Opposition, and 
the Government announced, as the pre- 
sent Government did, that they were not 
in a position to tell them what they were 
about to do, heknew what would happen. 
The present Postmaster General would 
have moved the adjournment of the 
House, and the present Under Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs would havesupported 
him in an able speech, and a great many 
of the Liberal Members would have 
voted for the adjournment. Now, he 
said, let them be fair. The late Govern- 
ment had gone the way of all Govern- 
ments, and the country had got a Go- 
vernment in its place which was more 
bound than any other Government ever 
was to deal frankly with the House on 
questions connected with peace and war. 
He rejoiced—no one more so—at the 
advent to power of the present Govern- 
ment, and he did so because they came 
into power on the good old Liberal cry 
of ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,” 
Well, what did peacemean? When he 
spoke of peace, he meant peace. He did 
not mean by it peace with all the world 
except with the Turks. That would not 
be a policy of peace, but a state of things 
which reminded him of the American 
slave-owner, who said that his political 
creed was that ‘‘ men were born free, 
except negroes.”’ Some people, in like 
manner, thought they ought to be at 
peace with everybody except the Turks. 
He was not going to dispute that the 
Turkish Government wasabout the worst 
that had been seen for a long time. He 
believed that the Turks were fanatical, 
very unjust, and extortionate. But it 
was not the only wicked Government in 
the world. The Russian Government, 
for instance, was a very bad one. But 
he did not believe that tyrannical Go- 
vernments could be made to govern their 
subjects better by menacing them with 
force of arms. Nay, such a cuurse was 
likely to strengthen a Government, be- 
cause the moreone foreign Power abused 
another the more likely were the sub- 
jects of the latter to overlook the evils 
from which they suffered in the endea- 
vour to oppose foreign combination. This 
threat of war was not the way to make 
the Turks introduce reforms in their Go- 
vernment, Now, he believed in the 
principle of non-intervention ; and, if it 
was a sound principle, he held that it 
was applicable in all cases. He wanted 
to know what was meant by what the 
newspapers called a ‘‘ policy of coercion,” 
and what was the object of the Naval 
Demonstration which they read about 
so often? Was it genuine? Was it 
real? There were great doubts upon 
that point throughout Europe as well as 
at home. If the reports that appeared 
in some papers, to the effect that the 
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demonstration was in the nature of moral 
suasion, were true, the step would not 
be as objectionable as it otherwise would 
be; but it would be a sham, and some- 
thing like what his Irish friends wished 
the Constabulary Force to be—a force 
which, being deprived of its arms, could 
do no harm. Now, he did not like shams, 
although they were better than wars. 
But he was left in great doubt as to the 
meaning of this policy of coercion.. One 
Liberal paper said—‘‘ Coercion is not 
war, but an act of national police.” But 
who had commissioned us to perform the 
functions of a national police? Another 
paper said— ‘ The adoption of actual 
coercion is, in other words, a resort to 
war, and would be a matter of the utmost 
gravity.” When authorities were op- 
posed to one another in this way, what 
wonder that he should be doubtful about 
the meaning of this word ‘ coercion ?”’ 
He, however, believed that if coercion 
was to mean anything at all it must 
mean either war or a step to war. 
The views he was enunciating were 
views which he had held ever since 
he had begun to sit in that House. 
He had been ready to oppose the 
celebrated Resolutions of the present 
Prime Minister, and would have done 
so, but for the alteration they un- 
derwent; he had opposed the Vote of 
£6,000,000, and he had also opposed the 
calling out of the Reserves. Then came 
the bringing to Malta of the Indian 
troops, and now it was said that our 
honour was involved in the present 
position of affairs. That argument 
would not, however, in his opinion, hold 
water. He did not think that we were 
bound by the provisions of the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty to interfere at all in the 
affairs of Turkey, as seemed to be 
intended ; for that Treaty simply said 
that we would do certain things, if 
Turkey did not carry out certain stipu- 
lated reforms; but Turkey had carried 
out no reforms, consequently the con- 
ditional engagement in the Treaty fell 
to the ground. He, however, rested his 
argument upon another basis. In 1878 
he had heard a speech from the Prime 
Minister, in which he described the 
policy of the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
as an insane policy, Well, the nation 
had since come to its senses, and had 
put sensible men on the Treasury Bench ; 
and he maintained that they were not 
bound in their sane moments to that to 
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which they bound themselves in their 
insane moments. Bnt, supposing the 
Treaties were technically binding on us, 
he had high authority for saying that 
we were not called upon to act upon 
them; for, in reply to a Resolution 
which he had moved in that House in 
1872, the present Prime Minister had 
stated that—‘‘ The truth was with regard 
to those guarantees which bound us to in- 
terfere by force of arms in the affairs of 
other nations, that they depended for 
their recognition and fulfilment very 
muchonthe national opinion of the time.” 
The right hon. Gentleman, he might add, 
on that occasion quoted the words of 
Lord Palmerston, who said that ‘‘in 
accordance with the guarantee ” of which 
he was speaking ‘‘we had a right to 
interfere; but that it did not constitute 
in itself an obligation to interfere.” 
Now, that was his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) 
case; and he maintained that, as a 
guarantee depended upon the national 
opinion of the time, the Government of 
the day were bound, before it took any 
action in the direction of carrying out 
those Treaties by force of arms, to consult 
the national opinion of the time, which 
could only be done by consulting the 
House of Commons asthe Representatives 
of the opinion of the country. That 
was the reason why he took that oppor- 
tunity, now that the Session was drawing 
to.a close, of asking the Government to 
give some explanation as to how they 
stood with regard to those Treaties. As 
for. the question of the concert of 
Europe, he would not say much, as it 
really seemed almost too ridiculous to 
talk about. The idea of this free country 
setting to work to give good government 
and wise laws in conjunction with 
Austria and Russia was one of the most 
extraordinary things he had ever heard 
of, He very much regretted, he must 
confess, to find that the present Go- 
vernment should have got into such bad 
company in the matter. He assured the 
House and the Government that he 
would not have brought forward the 
subject at that time, were it not that he 
felt more strongly than he could express 
the danger of the situation into which 
he was afraid the country was drifting. 
He entreated the Government to tell the 
House and the country that they would 
not enter upon any warlike proceedings ; 
and he reminded them that that was not 
the commission which was given to 
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them. when the ;country put them into 
power. He recollected, the admirable 
address of the noble Lord. the Setretary 
of State for India, in. which he said that 
every advance in the direction of civil and 
religious liberty, popular education, and 
matters of that kind had been the true 
cause of the growth of the power of the 
Empire, Such things it was that made 
a nation really great and glorious; but 
he believed that if we engaged in warlike 
demonstrations it would be utterly im- 
possible for the noble Lord to carry out 
that policy. Surely we had had enough 
of the contrary policy. We had supped 
full of horrors. The country was deluged 
day after day with the accounts of hor- 
rible British atrocities, if he might so 
describe them, carried on in almost all 
parts of the world. The moment. at 
which he was speaking was a most 
solemn one; they were holding their 
breath waiting for news to arrive from 
India which might tell that one more 
bloody battle had been fought—news 
which would carry misery and desolation 
and mourning into numberless homes— 
desolation and misery caused by one of 
the most unjust and infamous of wars 
ever waged. He therefore would beg of 
the noble Lord to say, before the House 
broke up, words which would enable 
hon. Members to depart in the confidence 
that they would not, some day, find that 
we had been plunged into one of those 
miserable wars which led to nothing but 
crime and discredit, and were every day 
becoming more and more disastrous to 
the country. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was_ glad the hon. Baronet (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) had admitted that the 
Liberals, when in Opposition, had not 
scrupled.to embarrass the late Govern- 
ment in their foreign policy by constant 
interpellations and frequent attacks, and 
did everything they could to degrade the 
country in foreign parts 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, what 
he stated was, that they had persistently 
asked for information from the late 
Government. on subjects of which they 
thought the House of Commons ought 
to be informed. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF trusted 
the Conservative Party would not pursue 
those tactics to embarrass the present Mi- 
nistry in the prosecution of their foreign 
policy. He should be glad, however, 
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of State for India could, without embar- 
rassing the Government, give the House 
some information as to how matters were 
now going on in the Hast. As to the 
concert of Europe, of which so much 
had been said, he had always contended 
that such concerts led generally to the 
display of bad faith in the case of some 
one of the Powers which were concerned 
in them; and, as an illustration of the 
justice of that view, he might point to 
the fact that, while the negotiations were 
going on at the Conference of Constan- 
tinople, Russia was engaged in organ- 
izing her Armies in Europe and in Asia 
for the purpose of attacking Turkey. If, 
indeed, by the concert of Europe the 
Government succeeded in maintaining 
peace in those Eastern districts which 
were disturbed, no one could be more 
glad at such a result than he would be ; 
but he found, at the present moment, 
while such a concert was said to exist, 
that the Government were unable to 
deny the fact that Russia was pouring 
officers, troops, arms, and munitions of 
war into Bulgaria, with, it could be, only 
one object—that of depriving Turkey of 
a portion of her dominions. He did not 
wish to criticize the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. Turkey, having accepted the 
Treaty of Berlin, must promulgate the 
reforms which she had promised to carry 
out. At the same time, he trusted that 
we would be no party to the plunder of 
Turkey, and he would object to any 
attempt to coerce the Albanian nation. 
The only way to reform Turkey was to 
decentralize the Administration ; and he 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
urge the execution of the reforms which 
had been so ably supported by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice in the European 
Commission. England had done every- 
thing to bring about the concert of 
Europe to force Turkey to make con- 
cessions to Greece and Montenegro and 
other nationalities, But she had done 
nothing to urge the carrying out of 
those conditions which were in favour of 
Turkey. Why had nothing been done 
to obtain the destruction of those for- 
tresses in Bulgaria which were to be de- 
molished in one year? Why had no- 
thing been done in the way of pressure 
upon Servia? Why did not the Govern- 
ment look as anxiously to the interests 
of Turkey as to those of Greece and 
Montenegro? When he had questioned 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
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State for Foreign A ffairs—whose absence 
from illness they all lamented—on this 
question, he had been told that we could 
not act alone, but must have the con- 
currence of the other Powers. But why 
had they not pursued the same course 
in favour of Turkey as they had against 
her? The Treaty of Berlin was intended 
to be a settlement between Turkey 
and her subject Provinces. No one 
desired the happiness of those Provinces 
more than he. He could not conceive 
a more lamentable state of things in re- 
spect of government or society than that 
which existed in those Provinces. But 
a grave political question was involved 
in any change of the Government and in 
the internal arrangements of Turkey. 
It would be difficult to say what course 
would be necessary if the Turks were 
turned out of Turkey. He would not, 
however, press the Government to tell 
the House more than they thought it 
was right to tell them. In foreign 
affairs, the Opposition was not en- 
titled to embarrass the Government, 
or to cross-question them as to the 
future. In foreign affairs, the Executive 
Government should have its hands free. 
He might take this opportunity of com- 
plaining of the extraordinary conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in concealing 
from the House all information in regard 
to the advance of General Burrows from 
Candahar. He had more than once 
asked for such information ; and he must 
say that the answers which he had re- 
ceived from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had not 
been consistent with that fairness which 
generally characterized his statements. 
The noble Marquess had said that he 
was not in a position to inform the 
House as to the reasons which induced 
the extraordinary advance of Gene- 
ral Burrows on the Helmund. The 
noble Lord had referred to confiden- 
tial communications, He maintained 
that if there were such communica- 
tions he had no right to refer to them. 
The noble Lord had said that the ad- 


“vance of General Burrows was ordered 


by the Viceroy on the advice of Colonel 
St. John, the Political Agent. It ap- 
peared that, on the 27th June, the noble 
Lord received a despatch from Lord 
Ripon, and that was little more than a 
fortnight after Lord Ripon had been 
sworn in. Why had the noble Lord 
kept that despatch from the House? 
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The noble Lord had said more than 
once that all the information which he 
had received with reference to Afghan 
affairs generally consisted of meagre 
telegrams. Whose fault was it that 
the telegrams were meagre? Surely, it 
would not have been a great expense 
for the noble Lord to have telegraphed 
to the Viceroy, asking him to forward 
such details as were necessary. A letter 
published in Zhe Morning Advertiser, 
from an Officer in Afghanistan, showed 
that, as far back as the 27th June, the 
officers at Candahar had accurate infor- 
mation of the forces with Ayoub Khan; 
and a letter to Zhe Times, from Major 
Leech, a distinguished officer on General 
Burrows’s staff, showed that they were 
aware of the disaffection among the 
Wali’s troops. Notwithstanding this, 
they were forced to go to the Helmund, 
which was simply sending them to cer- 
tain slaughter. [‘‘No!’’] Well, the 
hon. Member who said ‘‘ No!” must be 
aware that to send 2,000 men to meet 
20,000 was to send those 2,000 men to 
certain slaughter. But the noble Mar- 
quess did not appear to know why they 
had been sent; and his only account of 
that transaction was a telegram he had 
not shown to the House for two months. 
The noble Marquess had, on more than 
one occasion, endeavoured to throw dis- 
eredit upon the late Government, and had 
stated that the Administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield was responsible for the 
force stationed in Afghanistan. No 
doubt, that was the case; but, ifthe late 
Government was responsible for having 
an inadequate and insufficient force in 
Afghanistan, it was the fault of the pre- 
sent Government that the advance of 
General Burrows should have been 
ordered, when they knew that the force 
was inadequate and insufficient ; but the 
question of the responsibility of that 
advance the noble Lord had always 
avoided. Why had the Viceroy con- 
sulted Colonel St. John, Political Agent, 
instead of General Primrose? If Colonel 
St. John, with the knowledge which he 
must and ought to have possessed, ad- 
vised that advance—as to which he felt 
some doubt—then, no punishment could 
be too severe to inflict upon him. The 
noble Lord said that General Phayre’s 
reserves were ordered up; but they had 
not yet arrived, and, coming from Quetta 
and Chaman, they could not possibly 
have arrived in time to anticipate a 
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battle between General Burrows and 
Ayoub Khan. He contended, therefore, 
that it was either through ignorance, 
incapacity, or negligence on the part of 
the Indian Government, that the troops 
of General Burrows were sent forth to 
be slaughtered. He did not ask the 
Government to state what their policy 
was; but the House would like to know 
by whose orders, on what responsibility, 
and with what object General Burrows 
was allowed to detach his force from the 
garrison of Candahar, and leave it with 
a force of only 1,700 troops, 1,000 of 
whom were Natives; and whether he 
and General Primrose, or any of the 
military authorities on the spot, were 
consulted by the Viceroy when the 
orders were given from Simla ; or whe- 
ther the troops were moved simply on 
the responsibility of the Political Agent 
at Candahar? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, before answering the question of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) and the observations of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) on the same sub- 
ject, I think I had better say a word or 
two on the concluding portion of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth’s speech 
as to the advance of General Burrows. 
The hon. Member accuses me of having 
concealed information from the House. 
The hon. Member must be perfectly 
aware that a number of telegrams are 
received by the Government from India, 
and also from foreign Goveriments on 
foreign affairs, which are of a confiden- 
tial character, and cannot be communi- 
eated to the House. With regard to the 
telegram I have read to-day, the sub- 
stance of it was indicated to the House 
by me some time ago. The hon. Mem- 
ber says I have endeavoured to throw 
the responsibility of the disaster upon 
the late Government. I have endea- 
voured, as far as I can, especially to 
avoid any such imputation. My only 
desire is that injustice should not be 
done to Lord Ripon and his advisers ; 
and, with that desire, I have pointed out 
that the force which Lord Ripon found 
at Candahar was decided upon, not by 
himself, but by the late Government ; 
and the late Government are responsible 
for the amount of the force they consi- 
dered necessary for the garrisoning of 
Candahar, and for the protection and 
maintenance of the Wali, whom they 
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had established as Ameer of Candahar. 
The hon. Member says it had long been 
known that the advance of Ayoub Khan 
from Herat with a large force was 
threatened. But did the late Govern- 
ment think it necessary to strengthen 
the garrison at Candahar? Not at 
all. [Sir H. Drummoyp Wourr : They 
mobilized a division at Scinde.] From 
time to time, up to the very mo- 
ment of the arrival of Lord Ripon in 
India, rumours were received, almost 
day by day from Herat, that troops were 
about to start ; and it was not considered 
by the Government of Lord Lytton, any 
more than by that of Lord Ripon, that 
it was necessary to strengthen the gar- 
rison of Candahar. At last, authentic 
information arrived that Ayoub Khan’s 
army had actually moved, and it became 
necessary for Lord Ripon and his Go- 
vernment that action should be taken 
with regard to that state of circum- 
stances. I altogether deny that the 
Government had at that time, or could 
possibly have had, any accurate in- 
formation as to the amount of the force 
that was moving from, Herat to attack 
Candahar; because I do not believe that 
anything like those numbers left Herat 
which eventually attacked the army of 
Candahar. It is perfectly evident that 
the force was enormously swelled on its 
march; and up to the last moment it 
seemed doubtful whether Ayoub would 
be able to lead his troops at all to the 
banks of the Helmund. The reserve, 
which the hon. Member says was mobi- 
lized by the late Government, was ordered 
to advance to reinforce General Prim- 
rose at Candahar; but it was impossible 
that that reserve could reach Candahar 
without. considerable delay. All that 
could be done then. by the Government 
was to decide in what way the force left 
at Candahar could be best used for the 
purpose of securing the safety of Can- 
dahar, and allaying excitement and agi- 
tation throughout the country, What 
could the Government do but take the 
advice of their responsible military ad- 
visers? They took counsel on the sub- 
ject, and they came to the conclusion— 
and, as far as I am aware, it was not 
questioned by a single military man in 
.India; and I am quite certain General 
Primrose would be the last man to ques- 
tion it—that the best step was to ad- 
vance a brigade up to the Helmund, 
which nobody appears to doubt was 
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vernment were, at that time, not unaware 
of the mutinous spirit among the Wali’s 
forces; but I am not aware from what 
source that information was obtained. 
The mutiny did not take place until 
the middle of the month, a fortnight 
after the advance had been ordered. 
There was no information in the pos- 
session of the Government until a very 
few days previously, or any sign of 
mutiny or insubordination among. the 
Wali’s forces, As I said before, it is 
very easy to criticize after the event, and 
to say that the force sent under General 
Burrows was insufficient to cope with 
the enormous army of Ayoub Khan. 
But the House will recollect that a suc- 
cessful resistance to the advance of 
Ayoub Khan by General Burrows would 
not have been an isolated event in Indian 
history. If British forees, whether 
British or Native, are never to engage 
an enemy except when they do so on 
favourable terms, and when they can 
insure superiority, or only a moderate 
superiority of strength, we should not 
have obtained the great military suc- 
cesses we have obtained. I venture to 
say that there was not a single officer 
in India who doubted the sufficiency of 
the force that was sent forward for the 
purpose of coping with any force that 
it was likely Ayoub Khan could send 
against it. The hon. Member sneers at 
advice being taken from Sir Donald 
Stewart; but Sir Donald Stewart had 
reconnoitred from Candahar; he was 
intimate with the country, and was in- 
timately acquainted with the condition 
of the Wali’s forces; he was as tho- 
roughly and intimately acquainted with 
everything connected with the. posi- 
tion, military and civil, at Candahar, 
as any officer could be; and I do not 
know where advice could be sought 
for more appropriately than from Sir 
Donald Stewart, although he did not at 
that moment happen to be on the spot. 
I think the hon. Member would have 
done better to wait until he saw the 
Papers, which have been laid upon the 
Table, and will, I hope, bein the hands of 
hon. Members to-morrow. I do not mean 
to say that these Papers themselves will 
throw complete light upon all the oceur- 
rences which have taken place up to the 
present time. But I am sure the House 
will not be disposed to indorse the severe 
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censure of the hon. Member, until they 
have in their hands all the documents 
and Papers which show the ground 
upon which the Government of India 
acted. Above all, I am sure this House 
would be the last to condemn the action 
of the Government, taken on the best 
advice and the best consideration they 
could give, simply from the fact that, in 
the result, it has not been successful. 
As I have stated, it is easy to judge 
after the event; and I ask the House 
what it would say if a British force of 
very considerable amount had _ been 
cooped up within the walls of Candahar, 
while levies of Ayoub Khan’s were driv- 
ing the forces of the Wali, our protégé, 
before them, overrunning the whole 
Province, and, perhaps, cutting off our 
communications with Cabul? Had the 
Governor General of India, or General 
Primrose, adopted that course they would 
have been open to the just reproach that 
they were doing that which was un- 
worthy of the honour of the British Army. 
Although we all deeply regret and de- 
plore the unfortunate loss of life that 
has occurred, yet it is, I am certain, a 
consolation to every one of us to know 
that, at all events, as regards the courage 
and conduct of the British Army, there 
is nothing, so far as we yet know, that 
in the slightest degree reflects upon the 
character of our Army in India. A 
question has been asked me by the hon. 
Member for Oarlisle and by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, with regard to 
the position of foreign affairs in Eastern 
Europe. In replying to that Question, 
I must say that I fail to see the precise 
relevancy of the precedents to which the 
hon. Member for Carlisle referred, in 
justification of the step he has taken in 
making this inquiry of the Government. 
The hon. Member referred at length to 
the Motions which were brought forward 
by us when the late Government were 
in Office. Those Motions have not, in 
my opinion, the slightest connection 
with the inquiry which the hon. Member 
now makes of us. On one occasion, 
certainly, we thought it desirable to raise 
& question as to the legality of the action 
of the late Government in bringing a por- 
tion of the Indian Armyinto Europe. Al- 
though Parliament then decided against 
us, we still believe that we did our dutyin 
calling the attention of this House and 
of the country to what we. regarded as 
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was involved in that proceeding. The 
hon. Member spoke of what was now 
going on in the East as an attempt on 
the part of this country, and of those 
with whom we are acting, to improve the 
position of certain nationalities by means 
of menaces directed against Turkey. I 
do not know where the hon. Member 
has obtained that idea from. The action 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
taken not with the view of improving the 
position of any nationality by force of 
arms. What we are doing, in strict 
union and harmony with our Allies, is 
with the view of securing the perform- 
ance, by Turkey and by the other Powers, 
of the international engagements into 
which they have entered. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle says that while the late 
Government were in Office we availed 
ourselves of many opportunities of 
making Motions of this kind. During 
the tenure of Office of the late Govern- 
ment, we brought forward Motions re- 
lating to foreign affairs on three occa- 
sions. We opposed the Vote of Credit 
for £6,000,000, asked for by the late Go- 
vernment; but that matter stood upon 
a perfectly distinct footing from the 
present case. The late Government 
then told us that it was not so much the 
£6,000,000 they wanted, as to obtain 
the assent of Parliament to their foreign 
policy, and to show Europe that they 
were acting with the assent of Parlia- 
ment. That being the case, we felt 
it to be our duty to give Parliament 
an opportunity of expressing its opi- 
nion one way or another with re- 
gard to that policy. I have already 
referred to the case of the Indian troops. 
That was a question of importance in- 
volving a Constitutional matter—namely, 
the power of the Crown to increase the 
Forces at its command in Europe. We 
desired to bring and did bring that 
Constitutional question under the notice 
of Parliament. The -third occasion on 
which we brought forward a Motion of 
the kind was when we desired to censure 
—and I am glad to remember that we 
did so—the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
That, however, was not a Motion brought 
forward while very difficult and delicate 
negotiations relating to the subject were 
in progress. The negotiations were con- 
cluded ; and no steps that we could then 
take would have embarrassed the then 
action of the Government. It was a 
question on which we were entitled, in- 
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deed, bound, to ask the opinion of the 
House and the country. I perfectly ad- 
mit that, while these negotiations were 
proceeding, we did ask across this Table 
many questions of the Government with 
regard to them; but I appeal to those 
hon. Members who were in Parliament 
during the last Session, whether those 
questions were pressed to an inconvenient 
extent, or whether we did not always 
cheerfully accept anyintimation from the 
Government that they could not give us 
areply? Now, Sir, as negotiations are 
going on at present, I have, as I told 
my hon. Friend the other day, little 
more to add to what I have, and what 
my noble Friend in ‘‘ another place” 
has laid before Parliament. It would 
be an act of discourtesy to the Turkish 
Government, and we are not authorized 
by the other Powers with whom we are 
acting, to state precisely the measures 
we shall propose to take in certain con- 
tingencies and eventualities. A great 
danger exists in the East, and threatens 
the Turkish Empire as well as the peace 
of Europe. In our opinion, and in the 
opinion of Europe, that panget is due, 
to a great extent, to the failure by the 
Turkish Government to fulfil certain in- 
ternational engagements into which it 
has entered with respect to its Frontiers, 
and to reforms which were to be exe- 
cuted in its own Provinces. We have 
always endeavoured to avoid, and have, 
in fact, avoided, the language of menace; 
and it is still our earnest hope that no 
necessity for armed coercion may arise, 
our object being not to embarrass, but 
to strengthen the Turkish Empire. If 
we cannot strengthen that Empire, then 
we wish to render its existence possible, 
by the settlement of those disputes and 
difficulties which threaten that existence. 
The assembling of the Fleots of the 
Allied Powers, with whom we are acting 
in perfect union and harmony, proves 
the determination of the Powers not to 
allow decisions based upon the Treaty 
of Berlin to be set aside either by direct 
opposition or by too long and protracted 
delay. I have said that these decisions 
are based upon the Treaty of Berlin ; and 
on that point my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle somewhat misquoted the 
words of the Prime Minister, who has 
always spoken in terms of great respect 
regarding that Treaty. What my hon. 
Friend did was to speak of the policy of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention as an in- 
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sane policy, and he never applied that 
epithet to the Treaty of Berlin. I be- 
lieve that the House and the country 
would be disposed to support the Go- 
vernment in abstaining from any decla- 
ration which might, on the one hand, 
lead us to use language of menace to- 
wards Turkey, and, on the other, might 
encourage in the mind of the Turkish 
Government the notion that they might 
set aside the decisions of Europe. I am 
perfectly willing to admit, what I am 
sure the House will admit, the perfect 
consistency and sincerity of my hon. 
Friend in his desire to avoid measures 
which might, at no distant future, tend 
to lead in the direction of war; but I 
must point out to him, and to many who 
share his opinions, that it is far more 
likely to lead to the result he desires to 
avoid, if every day he tries to draw from 
the Government a declaration which it 
is impossible for them to make con- 
sistently with their good faith and 
honour towards those Allies with whom 
we are at present acting, and from whom 
we have not received authority to state 
fully the policy on which they are pre- 
pared to act. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he should’ be 
careful, in the few remarks he had to 
make, to refrain from saying anything 
that could have the effect of embarrass- 
ing the action of the Government. It 
was true that Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers had not made more than 
three or four directly hostile Motions in 
regard to foreign affairs when the late 
Government was in power; but it could 
not be forgotten that they asked for ex- 
planations on points of foreign policy 
almost every night. This was notably 
the fact at the time when the British 
Fleet was ordered up to Constantinople. 
It was the duty of an Opposition to take 
an answer from the Government as con- 
clusive'; and, when they said that fur- 
ther information, if given, would be 
prejudicial to the public interest, to 
leave the responsibility of future in- 
terest with the Government. But there 
was a good reason why the Opposition 
should not have harassed the Govern 
ment with questions on foreign affairs, 
and it was this—that the avowed object 
of Her Majesty’s Government was to 
complete the carrying out of the Treaty 
of Berlin. He would not enter upon 
the question ‘whether certain eminent 
Members of the Government, while in 
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Opposition, did not use language which 
was of a character very hostile to that 
Treaty, he would only remember that in 
Office the Government had stated that 
they would give effect to the Treaty. 
They announced that they hoped to do 
so with the concert of Europe ; but, over 
and over again, the late Government 
stated that the concert of Europe was a 
most desirable end to obtain. When 
Lord Salisbury went to Constantinople 
he brought about a concert of Europe ; 
but the late Government knew how 
dangerous it was to place all their con- 
fidence upon that concert, when they 
were not aware of the manner in which 
its decisions were to be enforced. They 
had not been told whether the Powers 
were agreed or not as to the means to 
be applied to obtain the execution of 
the decision of concerted Europe. It is 
impossible, therefore, to form an opinion 
as to whether this concert of Europe is 
wise or unwise, or in what direction it 
was likely to lead them. He would re- 
mind the House that, just before Lord 
Salisbury left Office, he proposed that 
a mixed Commission should go to 
Greece, and consider what should be 
the new boundaries of that Kingdom. 
The European concert, which it was the 
boast of the Government now in power 
to have restored, and of which they had 
recently heard so much, had, for the pre- 
sent, only led to the Fleets of Europe 
being brought into Turkish waters, with 
objects in regard to which they were 
utterly kept in the dark. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, he thought, 
admit that they had received from 
the Front Bench no undue criticism. 
The Opposition had abstained from 
offering the slightest embarrassment to 
the proceedings of the Government, 
either by Questions or Motions, for as 
the general object of the Government 
had been declared, and to which no ob- 
jection could be raised, they left the 
details to be carried out by the Govern- 
ment on its responsibility. It was re- 
freshing to hear from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) that, had his Party been in 
Opposition, they would have asked for 
more information. When these mea- 
sures might bring the country to the 
brink of war, it was, no doubt, a very 
inconvenient position for the House and 
for the country to be told that the Go- 
vernment could not, consistently with 
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the public interest, communicate infor- 
mation in their possession. Other coun- 
tries did not adopt the system, which 
prevailed here, of questioning Ministers 
as to matters of great importance; and 
it therefore happened that the Govern- 
ment of this country were compelled to 
withhold information which they pos- 
sessed in common with Powers with 
whom they were acting. With respect 
to the proposed Naval Demonstration, 
no unprejudiced person could say that 
its objects were not objects which were 
very desirable to obtain. So far as 
Montenegro and Armenia were con- 
cerned, there could be no doubt that the 
demands made on the Porte ought to be 
acceded to. The accession of territory 
to Montenegro was agreed to at the 
Berlin Congress; so also, in principle, 
was that to Greece; but he thought 
that, in the latter case, it was a pity 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
carry on the negotiations which had 
been initiated by the late Government. 
He could not help saying that it was a 
painful thing for a Power like Turkey 
to have to cede so large an amount of 
territory as she was called upon to do. 
The decision of the Conference went 
beyond the requirements of the Treaty 
of Berlin; because the Conference had 
proposed a much larger accession of 
territory to Greece than was indicated 
by the Treaty; and, diplomatically, the 
Conference had laid down a fixed line, 
and in that respect had abandoned the 
mediatorial character contemplated by 
the Treaty of Berlin. He did not say 
that what was being done was wrong; 
but he said it was desirable we should 
be moderate in our judgment with re- 
gard to the action of the Porte in refer- 
ence to the demands made upon it. He 
wished to say a few words with respect 
to the Naval Demonstration. There had 
been demands and a refusal of them; 
and we were brought face to face with 
the awkward fact that, in consequence 
of these negotiations, the Fleets of Eu- 
rope were putting on a hostile appear- 
ance. Therefore, it was fair they should 
ask the Government, against whom was 
this hostile demonstration made? We 
had not the smallest idea against whom 
it was made. It might be against the Al- 
banians, or against the Turkish Govern- 
ment, or against the subject-nationalities. 
Everything connected with this demon- 
stration had been carefully concealed 
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from the House and the country. He 
would not press the Government to say 
more, ifit would be injurious to the public 
interests; but he really thought that, if he 
were sitting on the Ministerial Bench, he 
could give a little more information with- 
out doing injury to the Public Service. 
There were certain questions he should 
like to ask. Upon what Power or na- 
tionality was it intended that the com- 
bined Fleet should act? Had. any Con- 
vention been entered into between the 
Powers as to the intention or object of 
this Naval Demonstration? Were the 
instructions given to the British Ad- 
miral identical with those given to the 
other Commanders? Had any of the 
other Powers declined to place their 
squadrons under the command of the 
British Admiral? He need not remind 
the House that this country was in a 
totally different position from the other 
Powers with regard to this question; and 
the consequences to us might be totally 
different from the consequences to them; 
therefore, information which the British 
Parliament might ask for might legiti- 
mately be refused by other Powers; 
and this country was entitled to receive 
the fullest information which the Go- 
vernment could give with safety. The 
interests of England in the East were 
so different from those of any other 
European Power that he had little con- 
fidence in the maintenance of European 
concert except for very limited objects. 
It was impossible to say what would be 
the consequence of an outbreak of hosti- 
lities in this region. He did not wish to 
allude to the excited condition of the 
Albanians, to the condition of the Greek 
Army, or to the position of Russian 
troops in Bulgaria. All these points, 
no doubt, were, present to the mind of 
the Government; but, he must say, the 
risk appeared to be increased by the 
presence of the combined squadron in 
the neighbourhood. of these excited 
populations ; and he could not. help 
expressing his conviction that this step 
was unwise and dangerous, and likely to 
bring about a state of things perilous to 
the peace of Europe, and. calculated 
more to retard than to expedite the 
reform of the Turkish Empire. If the 


Government could, in the just perform- 
ance of their duty, answer the questions 
he had put, he should be glad; if they 
could not, he should, at: least, have:done 
his duty in putting them, and should not 
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be responsible for the reticence of the 
Government, or for the consequence of 
their measures. 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
should not have thought it necessary to 
immediately follow my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bourke), but for some of his re- 
marks with regard to the Naval Demon- 
stration. Otherwise I should have 
waited until others had taken part in 
this debate. But one or two questions 
were put by him to me in regard to some 
of which he ought to have an answer, 
and in regard to others be told the rea- 
son why I cannot give him one. My 
right hon. Friend has asked what are 
the objects of the Naval Demonstration ? 
He says the Fleet has been moved, and 
the House has been kept quite in the 
dark as to the reason. He also. asks 
what are the arrangements made with 
regard to the command of the combined 
Fleet, what are the instructions to the 
officers and whether the arrangements 
are the same with regard to all the 
Powers. The arrangements as to the 
command and the instructions to the 
officers are not at this moment abso- 
lutely complete; but I believe I shall 
not be going too far if I say that. the 
instructions to all the Admirals will be 
the same. I think I can also state that 
the senior Admiral will command, and 
will consult the other Admirals on 
political questions only. {An hon. Mzu- 
BER: Who will it be?] I believe it 
will be the English Admiral. Then he 
says that the Fleet has been moved for 
purposes as to which the House, has 
been kept in the dark. I can only say 
in reply that the object of the. present 
demonstration is mainly to. show to 
Turkey, and to produce to her. ocular 
proof of the absolute agreement. of the 
Powers; and, by doing so, to exercise 
pressure on the Porte. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) has spoken to-night in 
the name and as the advocate of peace ; 
but this agreement. of the six Great 
Powers of Europe, and the action which 
they are taking, is in favour of, and in 
defence of, the principles of peace... The 
action which the whole of the European 
Powers are taking is not only intended, 
but is believed to be calculated to prevent 
a catastrophe which would be fuil. of 
danger, not only to the Turkish Empire, 
but to the peace of Europe as a whole. 
The six Powers are of opinion thatthe 
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delay and neglect of the Porte tocarry out 
certain of its obligations under the 
Treaty of Berlin is a danger to Euro- 
pean peace. I am glad to see that my 
right hon. Friend shares that opinion, 
and I do not think that upon this point 
there is much difference between the 
two sides of the House. In fact, my 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), in his speech 
to-night, or in one portion of it with 
which I very much agree, asked us to 
go much further. His complaint, ap- 
parently, was that we were only acting 
on certain portions of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and were not insisting on the 
carrying out of the whole of it; and I 
think he mentioned portions of the 
Treaty which pressed unduly upon 
Turkey which were not being carried 
out. But he also mentioned other por- 
tions which affect the subject-nationali- 
ties, because he spoke of the promul- 
gation of the Statutes, and of the neces- 
sity of exercising pressure upon the 
Porte, not only with regard to Monte- 
negrin, Greek, and Armenian Questions, 
but also with a view toa settlement of 
other European questions which had 
been dealt with by my noble Friend the 
Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice). Therefore, I think I am 
justified in saying that there isnot much 
difference of opinion between the two 
sides of the House as to the necessity of 
settling these pending questions. Now, 
Sir, the Powers hold this language, and 
are persuaded that their action is not 
only calculated to secure European 
peace, but is also calculated to preserve 
the power of the Porte itself, and that 
it is short-sighted policy of the Porte if 
they any longer resist the settlement of 
thé Frontier questions which has been 
demanded of them by the Treaty of 
Berlin. With regard, Sir to this parti- 
cular demonstration—the Naval De- 
monstration—to which my right hon. 
Friend has referred, from the way he 
has spoken, he seems to suppose that it 
has reference to the Greek Question. 
He seems to think so, because he spoke 
of the hardness of the terms insisted 
upon as regards the Porte. But the 
question at present preparing for so- 
lution is not the Greek, but the 
Montenegrin Question. It has been 
laced in the first rank; and is more 
ikely than any other to lead to an 
actual breach of the peace. There has 
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been, indeed, a certain amount of fight- 
ing upon the Montenegrin Frontier, and, 
that being so, it was thought that this 
was the first question to be dealt with as 
the one most calculated to lead to an 
immediate breach of the peace. Then, 
as I have said, the demonstration which 
is about to take place has been led up to 
by the delay on the part of the Porte to 
settle the question of the Montenegrin 
Frontier. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that our endeavours to settle that 
Montenegrin Frontier Question will be 
completely successful, and that within a 
very short time indeed. The delay which 
has already taken place has, no doubt, 
been great; but we hope that no coercion 
of the Porte itself will take place, be- 
cause no coercion of the Porte will be 
necessary. As long ago as the 4th May 
last, Lord Granville pointed out that the 
28th section of the Treaty of Berlin had 
not been executed through the delay of 
the Turkish Government. Of course, 
we were in no way responsible for what 
is known as the Corti Compromise, which 
was agreed upon before we took Office ; 
but, it having been agreed upon by all 
the European Powers, whatever doubts 
we might have with regard to its wisdom, 
we were, of course, bound to give the 
Porte the opportunity of carrying it out. 
Another proposition, an alternative pro- 
position, was placed before the Porte; 
and it was said if the Corti Compromise 
was too difficult to carry into effect, a new 
scheme, which had been agreed upon by 
the Austrian and the English Consuls, 
known as the Duleigno Arrangement, 
might be carried into effect instead. The 
consent of the Porte has never been 
given to it; but, at the same time, it has 
never been distinctly refused, though 
the Porte has made no less than three 
repliesto that single arrangement. Those 
replies do not agree, and no two are ex- 
actly the same; but we have often found 
that the authorities at the Porte are not 
very good geographers, and that they 
sometimes refuse an arrangement simply 
because they do not know exactly what 
itis. We have, atthe present moment, 
considerable grounds for saying that 
we believe that that Dulcigno Arrange- 
ment will be carried into effect. Ithink 
that the fact that the unanimity of the 
Powers is to be shown in ‘this con- 
spicuous way by the meeting of the 
Fleets of all the Powers at the port of 
Ragusa, which has been thrown upen by 
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the Austrian Government, will quicken 
the action of the Porte with regard to 
carrying out this Dulcigno Arrangement, 
and so of executing the 28th Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin; but the absolute 
unanimity of the Powers so displayed 
must also have the best effect upon the 
execution of the remaining unfulfilled 
Articles of that Treaty. I believe the 
unanimity shown on this occasion, which 
is known to the Porte to exist also upon 
other questions, must assist the execu- 
tion of the Treaty, and must have a bene- 
ficial effect both upon the Greek and 
Armenian Questions as well as upon the 
arrangement with regard to the European 
Provinces, of which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) has spoken to-night. I 
may remind the House that the unani- 
mity of the Powers exists, not only with 
regard to this Montenegrin Question, 
but with regard to the other Frontier 
questions also. That unanimity has been 
placed upon record, in regard to the 
Greek Question, as late as the 26th 
August. As to this point I wish to 
make a remark upon something which 
has fallen from my right hon. Friend. 
He asserts that the Conference went far 
beyond the Treaty of Berlin geographi- 
cally. I think he also used another 
epithet. [Mr. Bourke: Diplomatically. } 
I will not stop to discuss the question as 
between my right hon. Friend and my- 
self; but that, at any rate, was not the 
opinion of the Conference, because as 
late as the 26th August the whole of 
the six Powers have placed their opi- 
nion upon record—I am quoting from a 
document already laid upon the Table 
of the House, which I hope will be cir- 
culated in some new Turkey Papers very 
shortly—that the line proposed to the 
Porte is in conformity with the Treaty 
and Protocols of Berlin, and, that being 
so, it has been proposed to the Porte. 
The Powers are equally united in regard 
to the subject of the reforms in Armenia, 
and a Note on this subject is now being 
prepared with the consent of all the 
Powers. In other points the Powers 
are acting completely together, and in 
regard to the Asiatic Frontiers the 
boundaries have been laid down with 
perfect success under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin, while the proceed- 
ings of the European Commission under 
the 23rd Article have also been' marked 
by this complete unanimity.. The whole 
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of the documents which will be laid 
before the House, and which are already 
laid upon the Table, and will be very 
soon circulated; show that the six 
European Powers, through their Repre- 
sentatives, have acted together, and that 
they have concurred in everthing that 
has been done. Every document has 
been signed by the whole of their Re- 
presentatives with one exception—the 
Declaration with respect to the applica- 
tion of the law to Albania, which was 
signed by five Commissioners, but was 
not signed by the Russian Commissioner. 
With that single exception, the whole 
of the action of the Powers on the 28rd 
Article has been marked by absolute 
unanimity. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth, in the course of his 
remarks, rather complained, as I stated 
just now, that we should take so active a 
part, as it were, against Turkey upon 
certain questions, and he seemed to think 
that we only insisted upon certain Articles 
of the Treaty of Berlin being carried 
into effect. I may say, with regard to 
the only two points he mentioned in con- 
firmation of his views—namely, that of 
the Bulgarian fortresses and the condi- 
tion of the population of those Pro- 
vinces—that in both these matters Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken so 
active a part that I think I may claim 
for them that they have taken the initia- 
tive, both in regard to the dismantling 
of the fortresses, and also with regard 
to the condition of the population ; and 
the inquiry which has been carried out 
by Colonel Wilson and Mr. Stephen at 
Phillippopolis with regard to the con- 
dition of the Mahometan population in 
Eastern Roumelia is one for the ineep- 
tion of which we think that this country 
will deserve credit... I think that, in that 
point also, we may be said to have taken 
theinitiative among theEuropean Powers. 
It is the desire, Sir, of the Government 
that the whole of the Articles of the 
Treaty should be carried out, as the best 
means of preserving European peace— 
both the Articles which tell in favour of 
Turkish power, and those which may be 
said to tell against'it. Ithink my right 
hon. Friend made one remark with re- 
gard to the concert cf Europe, in which 
he must have forgotten something which 
fell from the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) in “‘ another place” 
not very long ago. My right hon. Friend, 
when he praised the concert of Europe, 
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added that he hoped we might be able 
to. maintain. that concert. I. cannot 
speak of that without referring to the 
most unfortunate remarks which some 
months ago fell from Lord Salisbury in 
‘‘ another place.” I must say that the 
effect. of those remarks was rather to 
ridicule the concert of Europe, or, at any 
rate, it seemed to me that the object of 
them was to cast a certain amount of 
ridicule on that concert of Europe which 
we have succeeded in carrying into 
effect. My right hon. Friend said that 
the concert of Europe had been desired 
by the Conservative Party; but the 
effect of what Lord Salisbury said was 
to ridicule that concert, for he spoke of 
the instruments playing out of tune. At 
the present time we have not found that. 
We have found that the instruments 
have played together, and I can assure 
the House that in every detail that con- 
cert has not only been maintained, but 
has been most successfully maintained, 
and we believe that there is a real pros- 
pect of its having serious effect. I hope 
that nothing will be said here to-night 
which will weaken the effect of the con- 
cert, or tend to detract from the great 
principles which it has in view. The 
question at present before us is the 
question of Montenegro ; and in regard 
to that I have every reason to suppose 
that the concert of Europe will be found 
to have produced a settlement which 
will be satisfactory to this House, to 
this country, and to Europe at large. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
speech of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) reminded him of 
a form that was used at the Foreign 
Office, called an ‘‘extender.”’ Informa- 
tion in that Office was frequently com- 
municated by means of telegrams ; 
afterwards the substance of the tele- 
gram was embodied in a more extended 
and verbose manner in a despatch. 
Well, it appeared to him that the speech 
of the ae Marquess stood in relation 
to the speech of Lord Granville in 
‘‘another place’’ exactly in the same 
relation that a despatch stood to the 
telegram on which it was founded. It 
stated in a good many more words pre- 
cisely and exactly the same thing. The 
reason he called attention to that was 
that he was not satisfied with the reply 
of. Lord Granville; and, therefore, he 
was, of course, not more satisfied with 
the remarks of the noble Lord. With 
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regard to the speech of his hon. Friend 


who had just sat down, there was no 
doubt that he had told them more than 
they knew before in regard to the nego- 
tiations in progress at this moment. With 
regard, however, to the future to which 
they were all looking forward, he con- 
fessed that the thing which struck him 
most in what fell from his lips was. the 
assertion that the European concert 
was to use force. [Sir Onartes W. 
Dirxze: No!] Was he in error in 
that ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Oh! 
certainly. 1 made no reference to the 
subject whatever. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR begged pardon. 
He had evidently been under a mis- 
apprehension. His hon. Friend, how- 
ever, had alluded in an adverse sense to 
the remarks of Lord Salisbury with re- 
gard to the concert of Europe, and 
seemed to find some inconsistency be- 
tween the assertion of one hon. Gentle- 
man that the concert of Europe was 
most desirable to have, and some other 
remarks made by the noble Lord in 
‘‘another place’? which seemed to his 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to 
throw ridicule on the concert of Europe. 
But his hon. Friend did not exactly touch 
the point of Lord Salisbury’s remarks 
when he seemed to think he cast ridicule 
at the European concert. It was the 
European concert as an instrument for 
carrying out a continuous policy, as an 
instrument which was to be used through 
a lengthened course of international 
arrangements, to which Lord Salisbury 
alluded ; and he was bound to say, re- 
garded from that point of view, he 
thought everything said by the noble 
Lord had been entirely justified by the 
past, and he was afraid might be justi- 
tied in the future. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs said 
his remarks were entirely repudiated by 
the fact that, up to this time, the Euro- 
pean concert had been undisturbed, or, 
at all events, that, so faras they knew, it 
had been undisturbed; but then nobody 
ever contended that it was not perfectly 
easy to get the European Powers to agree 
to. do anything. The real difficulty was 
when action was demanded, and when 
force had to be used, which he sincerely 
hoped would not be required. Until 
force had become necessary these ques- 
tions did not arise, and until that con- 
cert had been tried as an instrument for 
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carrying out a policy of that kind it 
would be perfectly impossible to say 
whether it would or would not be main- 
tained. At present it was merely play- 
ing an interlude and taking the parts. 
It was only when they were in the 
middle of the symphony that they would 
be able to see whether the instruments 
were in tune and would act successfully 
to the end of the piece. With regard 
to Montenegro, they ought also always 
to bear in mind‘ that between the 
case of Montenegro and the case of 
Greece there was a very wide dis- 
tinction. The Porte was a party to the 
arrangements which the Government 
was now trying to induce them to carry 
into effect. They were bound at this 
moment to carry out that Treaty, and to 
carry out the arrangements which he 
understood the European Powers were 
pressing upon the Porte. The case of 
Greece was undoubtedly different. His 
right hon. Friend the late Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
Bourke) observed that the line marked 
out by the second Congress of Berlin 
was notin accordance with the line marked 
out by the original Congress. That ob- 
servation was met by the present Under 
Secretary of State, who replied that, at 
all events, the Congress at Berlin and 
the Powers of Europe maintained that 
they were the same; but this was not a 
matter of dispute, this was a matter of 
plain geography, and any persons who 
looked at the original Protocol and com- 
pared the new line with that laid down as 
the old one could decide it for themselves. 
He could not help being reminded of 
what his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State had himself said of the weakness 
of the Porte with regard to geography. 
It appeared, however, that it was not 
only the Porte that was ignorant of 
geography, for if the European Powers 
believed that the line now laid down 
was the line originally suggested by the 
Protocol of Berlin the charge of igno- 
tance of geography might certainly be 
turned against those Powers. The 
danger with regard to Greece, however, 
was that we might encourage her by 
our action to commence a proceeding 
which we should afterwards withdraw 
from, and thus leave her in the lurch; 


- that we should, in fact, put ourselves in 


the extremely awkward position of 
having either to use force, or to leave 
Greece to fight her own battle. He was 
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sorry to say it, but he did think the 
action of the present Government might 
possibly or conceivably lead to an event 
of that sort, and it was a possibility 
which he thought ought most. carefully 
to be kept in view. hat had been the 
conduct of the present Government? 
Just before they came into Office, the 
late Government attempted to mediate 
in accordance with the Treaty of Berlin, 
and by means of a Commission to settle 
a line which should be satisfactory to 
both parties. That particular method of 
proceeding did not commend itself to the 
present Government. They thought they 
were bound to try the concert of Kurope ; 
and, at any rate, whatever their motive 
was, they proceeded to substitute for 
a foreign Commission a much more 
pompous, and not more efficient, ma- 
chinery, by which the same object was 
to be obtained. That fact alone, he 
thought, was one calculated to raise the 
hopes of the Hellenic Party. There 
must also, however, be taken into ac- 
count the action of the present Govern- 
ment before they came into Office. The 
action of certain Members of the present 
Government was even more suspicious. 
The Prime Minister in one of his speeches 
called the late Government to task for 
preventing the Congress at Berlin from 
handing over the whole of Thessaly and 
Epirus to Greece. He said that the 
whole of that territory ought to be given 
to them, and that it ought not to be 
watered down into a voluntary arrange- 
ment between the two Powers. They 
all knew, also, that many Members of 
the present Administration, before they 
came into Office, were Members of some 
sort of society—he forgot its exact name 
—which used to meet, and where they 
used to make speeches sympathizing 
with the Greeks, and pouring a certain 
amount of odium upon the late Govern- 
ment. These circumstances, and this 
action of Members of the present Go- 
vernment, all tended in the same direc- 
tion. The object to be gained was 
to put in an emphatic form that the 
European concert was still unbroken, 
and that it was not enough to send 
Identie Notes; it was necessary, in addi- 
tion, that our Fleet should go to Ragusa, 
and that there should be some kind of 
exhibition of physical force. He was 
greatly afraid, however, that the Hel- 
lenic Government, looking at all these 
things and weighing them, and unable 
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to distinguish as accurately as they} the hon. Member (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
could between speeches before Office was | had just referred, he confessed that he 


attained and the policy pursued after- 
wards, might be misled by all these cir- 
cumstances, and might be induced to 
take action which Europe, when it came 
to the point, might not feel itself in a 
position to assist. That would be a most 
serious state of things, and it was one 
which the Government ought most care- 
fully to keep in mind. Though he en- 
tirely sympathized with all their objects 
in regard to Montenegro, and wished as 
earnestly as any man that every part of 
the Treaty should be carried out, he did 
think that the means which they were 
employing, so far as he understood 
them, for carrying out that Treaty were 
means which in future might be the 
cause of great danger to the peace of 
Europe. 

Mr. BRYCE said, after the statements 
made by the noble Marquess and the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, he did not rise to ask for any 
further declaration of policy from them, 
or to put any further questions to them. 
He was sure the House had listened 
with the greatest satisfaction to those 
statements, and, perhaps, most of all, 
to the assurance given so strongly by 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairsthatthe joint action of the Powers, 
and the perfect harmony of the Powers, 
was being so well maintained. If the 
instruments were now playing in tune, 
perhaps it was because the conductor of 
the orchestra knew how to lead them. 
He was surprised that a responsible 
statesman occupying the position of 
the late Minister for Foreign Affairs 
should go out of his way to cast scorn 
upon the concert of Europe, as that was 
the only instrument by which the wel- 
fare of the East could be secured. It 
would be, he would not say more patriotic, 
but it would be more thoughtful, and 
would show a better sense of the duty 
of a statesman to this country and to 
Europe, if they were to support the 
Government in maintaining that policy. 
Statesmen like the noble Lord must 
know that everything said in this 
country was read and marked at Oon- 
stantinople, and that everything tending 
to depreciate the concert of Europe was 
likely to encourage the Porte in that 
policy of blank resistance which at pre- 
sent it was so inclined to follow. With 
regard to the Greek Question, to which 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 








was somewhat surprised that the hon. 
Member should have raised it at all, for 
he should have thought that was a page 
in the history of the late Government 
which they would certainly have been 
unwilling to re-open. This country was 
bound to do something fo the Greek peo- 
ple entirely because of the way in which 
we had led on the Greek people to believe 
that something was going to be done 
for them. When the Greek people were 
going to take arms in order to obtain 
their Frontier in Thessaly and Epirus 
they were induced, on the solemn pledges 
and assurances given by Her Majesty’s 
Representatives, to abstain ; and, so far 
from thinking, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s Government could be censured 
for putting the Greek Question on a 
level with that of Montenegro, he 
should have thought that to England 
no case appealed more strongly than 
that of Greece. He wished also to be 
permitted to make one or two remarks 
in regard to the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), because the position 
which the hon. Member occupied in that 
House, particularly among the Liberal 
Party, was so important and honourable 
that considerable value must attach to 
whatever he said ; and it was, therefore, 
the more necessary that some indepen- 
dent Liberal Member should express 
generally the sentiments of the Liberal 
Party on the question of intervention. 
He must confess that he listened to that 
speech with admiration and sympathy— 
admiration for the rigid consistency 
with which he had followed those doc- 
trines of non-intervention, and sympathy 
with the motives of humanity which 
prompted them. He would even go fur- 
ther and say that he was willing to agree 
with him that if it were possible for this 
country to pursue a policy of absolute 
non-intervention that it should be so. 
That policy was possible for America ; 
but it was not possible for us, because 
we were already involved in so many 
arrangements that we could not make a 
tabula rasa and start afresh for the fu- 
ture. He wished to point out what the 
application of this fact was to the posi- 


tion of the country on the Eastern Ques- . 


tion. The hon. Member seemed to think 
that we were not bound, in any special 
way, to go on and carry out the Treaty 
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of Berlin ; but he would remind that hon. 
Member that by the Treaty of San 
Stefano Russia had undertaken the pro- 
tection of the subject-races to a very 
much larger extent even than by the 
Treaty of Berlin itself, and had incurred 
obligations which would have secured to 
them the reforms that they so much 
needed. In these circumstances this coun- 
try, backed by the other Powers, set aside 
that Treaty and attacked it, and effaced 
it, amidst the applause of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. There was nothing the Con- 
servative Party prided itself more upon 
than that that. Treaty had been set aside, 
and the Christian populations placed 
under the protection of the European 
Powers as a whole. That was the line 
taken up by the right hon. Gentleman 
now atthe head of the Government. If 
he might presume to confirm what had 
been said by the noble Marquess, he 
would like to remind the House that 
the right hon. Gentleman had almost 
praised the Treaty of Berlin for having 
upheld and maintained the principle 
of the European concert. It was only 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention that 
he applied the term of ‘an insane 
covenant.”’ The one point which he 
singled out for praise in the Berlin 
Treaty—a point which was re-echoed by 
the whole Liberal Party—was that it 
transferred to all the Powers of Europe 
those obligations to all the subject-races 
of Turkey which had been undertaken 
in the Treaty of San Stefano by Russia 
alone. By this act, then, we had de- 
prived those subject-populations of the 
protection which Russia had bound her- 
self to give them, and had taken that 
protection upon ourselves. Were we not, 
then, bound to carry out that policy com- 
pletely, and to carry it out by all the 
means which our power and influence 
placed in our hands? He would only 
like to add one or two words as to the 
particular position in which the Eastern 
Question now stood, because he doubted 
whether the House generally had quite 
realized the extreme gravity of the ques- 
tion, Mahommedan fanaticism had 
been greatly excited during the last few 
years, and it was at present almost at 
explosion point; and a very little more 
would be needed, in the oppressions 
which afflicted Macedonia and Asia 
Minor, to produce an outbreak of mas- 
sacres as terrible as those which took 
place in Bulgaria. The only means of 
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averting such a catastrophe was to com- 
pel the Porte to yield. But, so far from 
doing that at present, the Porte seemed 
to be doing its best.to stimulate that 
fanaticism. Hon. Members would re- 
collect that a few years ago some con- 
versation took place with regard to the 
dissemination, by the Imperial Printing 
Press of Constantinople, of inflammatory 
literature addressed to the Mahomme- 
dans of India. Information had also 
recently reached the House that a league 
of Kurdish Chiefs in Armenia was being 
organized similar to that Albanian 
League with the object of hounding 
them on still further against the Chris- 
tian population, and making it still more 
difficult to obtain that peace and security 
which we had been ourselves endeavour- 
ing to secure. He should have thought 
it necessary to justify a course of coer- 
cion on the part of the Government in 
the interests of the subject-populations, 
but that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
abstained from making any attacks upon 
the Government on that score. They 
might congratulate themselves that the 
tone of the House in that respect had 
been singularly unanimous. There had 
been a general admission by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that the Government was 
doing no more than their duty in en- 
deavouring to carry out that part of the 
Treaty of Berlin. He hoped that the 
House would rise content with the assur- 
ances they had had that the Government 
was doing its very best to secure peace, 
and that it was continuing in the course 
which it had followed since it came into 
Office in endeavouring to carry out the 
Treaty of Berlin. He hoped, further, 
that while they did what was needed for 
the cause of Montenegro and Greece, 
that the Government would not forget the 
even more pressing case of the Christians 
in Asia Minor. Hon. Members might, 
he was sure, feel confident that. a Go- 
vernment, composed as the present Go- 
vernment was composed, would not re- 
sort to coercion without need; and if, 
unfortunately, it should become neces- 
sary, they might be sure that the Go- 
vernment would not use it until it had 
become the only available remedy, 
the only alternative to a disgraceful 
abandonment of those to whom we 
were pledged, and whom every motive 
of interest, as well as every motive of 
humanity, called upon us to protect and 
maintain. 
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Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that he wished to make some remarks 
on the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) on the subject of the con- 
cert of Europe. His hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had called attention to the re- 
marks made by Lord Salisbury as being 
in the nature of a scoff at the concert 
of Europe. The explanation given by 
the hon. Member for Hertford of the 
view taken by Lord Salisbury upon that 
subject was that the concert of Europe 
never could, in his opinion, be regarded 
as a permanent instrument for the ac- 
complishment of the object contemplated 
by the Powers. In his opinion, the con- 
cert of Europe could not be looked upon 
as an instrument otherwise than tem- 
porary in its application and character. 

Mr. A. J. Batrour: Temporary and 
occasional.] That was the extraordinary 
view taken by one who was a Plenipo- 
tentiary at Berlin. It seemed to him 
to be a most extraordinary view for a 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Berlin 
to take ; for, if the Treaty of Berlin were 
looked to, it would be found to contain 
provisions which were intended to spread 
over a very considerable period. Was 
it meant that the Treaty of Berlin was 
to be an idle instrument, and that it was 
to be left to the goodwill of Turkey 
alone to give effect to it? Let them con- 
sider the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin in favour of the people of Asia 
Minor. Then there were the Articles 
with reference to the internal reforms in 
Turkey in Europe. Some years had 
elapsed since the signature of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and these things were not yet 
accomplished, and never would beaccom- 
plished, except by the pressure of the 
concert of Europe. The reforms n 
Armenia were not even commenced; 
and how was it possible that they 
could be carried out except by the action 
of the concert of Europe? He did 
say that it was entirely inconsistent 
with the duty of those persons who were 
responsible for having given the pledge 
of England, as well as other Powers, to 
the accomplishment of these objects, to 
turn round now and allege that the duties 
of England were at an end before these 
reforms were accomplished. The course 
the present Government had taken was 
one in accordance with the views they 
had always advocated. They condemned 
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the late Government at the time of the 
Berlin Memorandum, because when all 
the Powers of Europe were prepared to 
press reforms upon Turkey, they used 
no effort to keep the concert of Europe 
together, so as to bring European action 
to bear upon the Porte. His hon. 
Friends around him did not, he thought, 
blame the late Government for not ac- 
cepting the Berlin Memorandum itself. 
There were complaints with regard to 
the manner in which it was presented, 
and there were great objections to it. 
What they complained of was that when 
the late Government did not accept the 
Berlin Memorandum they did not make 
an independent effort to bring European 
action to bear upon Turkey. The Liberal 
Party had always maintained that that 
should have been done; and from the 
moment of his accession to Office Lord 
Granville had proceeded to carry out the 
policy which he had maintained that the 
late Government ought to have carried 
out. They had endeavoured, even at 
the eleventh hour, to do what they main- 
tained the English Government ought to 
have done. What was the view they 
took at that time? The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had been able to 
state that the concert of Europe was en- 
tirely unbroken, and that it was acting 
in the direction that it always ought to 
have acted in—namely, to press upon 
Turkey those reforms which they believed 
ought to have been made. The late 
Government, after scoffing at the concert 
of Europe, tried their own independent 
action without having the concert of 
Europe to rely upon. They did not set 
Europe at loggerheads; but they said— 
‘If we can only act alone with respect 
to Turkey we will reform Turkey in our 
own manner.” They wrote single Notes 
to the Porte in connection with the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention ; but they met 
with signal failure. Those hon. Gentlemen 
who ridiculed the Concert of Europe tried 
their own independent solitary experi- 
ment, which was a absolute and total 
failure. He confessed that responsibilty 
at that moment rested upon those who 
stood up, as his hon. Friend had done, 
to indorse the speeches of those who 
scoffed at the concert of Europe. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) said that anyone who 
maintained that the Frontier of Greece, 
as laid down at the second Conference, 
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was the same as that laid down at the 
first Conference, must be exceedingly 
ignorant of geography. . With regard to 
that, there were individuals present at 
the second Conference who were also 
present at the first, and it was not to be 
supposed that any alteration could have 
been made without their knowledge. 
As to the last charge brought by the 
hon. Member against the mee en 
with respect to Greece, the hon, Member 
charged the Government with holding 
out to her hopes not likely to be realized. 
He should like to know who had held 
out hopes to Greece? They knew that 
before the Representatives of England 
went to the first Conference at Berlin, 
they held out certain anticipations to 
Greece, and induced Greece to keep 
quiet. When the war was being waged 
between Russia and Turkey, and when 
the influence of Greece might have been 
a very important element in the struggle, 
they induced her to keep quiet by the 
promise that when the time came, Greece 
should not suffer by her tranquillity. The 
late Government succeeded in keeping 
Greece quiet ; but how did they fulfil the 
promises they held out, and the antici- 
pations they encouraged on the part of 
Greece? They went to the Conference 
at Berlin—he was not going to enter into 
any disputed questions as to the exact 
course taken by the English Plenipo- 
tentiaries — but what did they do? 
Everybody believed that it was the 
English Plenipotentiaries who placed 
Greece in the remarkable position in 
which she stood by the result of that 
Conference. It was determined to leave 
two parties, whose interests were abso- 
lutely and diametrically opposed, to 
settle matters between them. Every man 
of sense must feel that that was not 
likely to be a solution of the difficulty. 
How could they leave two parties, each 
claiming the territory of the other, to 
settle their differences between them ? 
It was not likely that either would be 
satisfied. The manner in which the late 
Government left Greece, after the settle- 
ment of Berlin, was an utter failure. As 
to encouraging Greece with anticipation 
that could not be fulfilled, he thought 
that the persons who did ‘so were those 
who led Greece before the Conference at 
Berlin to expect that her demands would 
be satisfied. He remembered that it was 
said by Lord Salisbury that Greece 
should obtain what a reasonable country 
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might expect; but now two or three 
years had elapsed, and Greece had 
yet obtained nothing. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford now came forward and 
charged the present Government with 
encouraging Greece with anticipations 
which were never likely to be fulfilled. 
That seemed to him a very rash and ill- 
advised charge to bring against the pre- 
sent Government. The present Govern- 
ment were engaged in the very difficult 
task of fulfilling the faith of this country 
to Greece, which faith was pledged to 
her by the lateGovernment. There was 
that continuity of Administration, that, 
as the late Government had pledged its 
faith to Greece that she should receive 
reasonable satisfaction, it was now the 
duty of the present English Government 
to carry out that pledge. The late Go- 
vernment made the Treaty of Berlin, 
which he would venture to say was 
utterly inadequate to satisfy the reason- 
able expectations of Greece, and the pre- 
sent Government were placed in the 
difficult position of finding a way out of 
the embarrassments caused by the late 
Administration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
wished to explain, with reference to his 
remarks upon the Concert of Europe, 
that he had no authority to bind the 
Marquess of Salisbury or to speak on his 
behalf. What he had said was simply 
an expression of his own views on the 
subject. He might further say that he 
had made no charge against the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government towards 
Greece, because he did not know what 
their policy was. He only stated what, 
in his opinion, would be the consequence 
of what Her Majesty’s Government was 
now doing. 

Str WILLIAM PALLISER said, that 
his firm belief was, that had the late 
Government remained in Office, the dis- 
aster to General Burrows’s Force would 
not have occurred. He grounded that 
belief upon the following facts. There 
was no doubt that when the present 
Government came into Office, the im- 
mediate evacuation of Afghanistan was 
decided upon, and was being carried out 
as rapidly as possible, The cause of the 
disaster to our Forces at Candahar was 
due to the weakening of the base at 
Quetta, and by not keeping up the trans- 
port and supplies of General Phayre in 
a proper manner. The base was weakened 
so much that, although two months had 
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elapsed since the approach of Ayoub 
Khan was known, it was only now that 
General Phayre had been in a position 
to make any advance at all. General 
Primrose sent forward General Burrows 
with all the force he could spare to op- 
pose Ayoub Khan. In point of fact, so 
much was this the case that the garrison 
of Candahar was reduced to the lowest 
possible state; and there was no doubt 
that if General Phayre’s transport had 
been in a proper state of efficiency he 
would have been able to send up a strong 
force to Candahar, a large part of which 
could have been sent on to strengthen 
General Burrows, and to oppose Ayoub 
Khan. He thought that the Government 
ought to state why General Phayre’s 
transport had been left in such a posi- 
tion. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
in his opinion, the remarks of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down with 
regard to Afghanistan, had been an- 
swered so clearly in anticipation by the 
noble Lord, that he was surprised they 
should have been made. With regard 
to the Eastern Question, he did not wish 
to make a speech upon the subject, but 
only to state that he had always been a 
constant advocate of carrying out the 
resolutions of the Treaty of Berlin with 
a firm hand, ard by coercion, if neces- 
sary. He had always differed on that 
point from the view held by the hon. 

aronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), and he would state 
some of the reasons which led him to 
that conclusion. In this particular case 
it seemed to him that, if necessary, they 
might proceed to use coercion. In his 
opinion, there was a great difference be- 
tween intervening on behalf of freedom 
and intervening on behalf of tyranny 
and oppression. Further, he thought it 
was made clear that coercion was justi- 
fiable in this case, because Turkey owed 
her present position solely to the inter- 
vention of Europe, and especially of 
England. As another reason in favour 
of coercion, it might, in this case, be 
especially needed, because, while half 
the Turkish Empire was in Europe, the 
Turkish inhabitants of the other half 
suffered just as much. He believed 
that in Afghanistan, as well as in the 
case of the Turks and of other Mahom- 
medan people, they were not so much 
influenced by fanaticism. He did not 
desire to oppress those people, but he 
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desired to relieve them from a govern- 
ment which was in its nature oppressive 
to them as well as to everyone else. 
The statements made by the noble Lord 
seemed to him to be extremely satisfac- 
tory, and he was only somewhat afraid 
that coercion, if attempted, might be 
too slow and dilatory. They had been 
told that the concerted action of Europe 
would be used to settle the Montenegrin 
Question. They were then in Septem- 
ber, and the season was rapidly ap- 
proaching when it would be impossible 
for the Fleets to act, although they had 
still before them the settlement of the 
Greek and other questions. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) in 
saying that there was one matter con- 
nected with this Eastern Question even 
more important than Montenegro, and 
that was the question of Provincial Au- 
tonomy. He earnestly hoped that the 
efforts of the European Powers would 
be directed to complete autenomy being 
granted to the Provinces as arranged by 
the 23rd Article of the Treaty of Berlin. 
He hoped that the Turkish Government 
would be made to understand that the 
concerted action of Europe would be 
used for the purpose of insisting upon 
the entire execution of the terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, ‘and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—STATEMENT. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
said, that it was proposed to take the 
Committee on the Bill that day, and he 
wished to make a short statement in 
reference to asuggestion which he made 
at the commencement of the Sitting to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). The hon. Member gave 
Notice of his intention to move an In- 
struction to the Committee to tack to 
the Bill certain clauses taken from 
another Bill which had been rejected by 
the House of Lords. On that Notice 
being given, he intimated to the hon. 
Member that, as the objection which he 
understood actuated the hon. Member 
was, to a great extent, shared in by hon. 
Members upon that side of the House, 
if he put his suggestion in the form of 
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a substantive Motion, facilities might 
be offered for its discussion. The hon. 
Member said that he was willing to take 
that course ; but that he desired the dis- 
cussion to take place before the Com- 
mittee upon this Bill, so that he might, 
if necessary, take the course he had pre- 
viously indicated. He had since seen 
the terms of the substantive Motion 
which the hon. Member proposed to 
move, and he was coubpeltel to say that 
it did not appear to him that that Mo- 
tion had any analogy to the suggestion 
he made, and which, he understood, the 
hon. Member had accepted. He was 
not going to discuss the Motion itself; 
but te only wished to state that as the 
Motion was not such as he had indicated, 
it would not be possible for him, under 
the circumstances, after seeing its terms, 
to make any proposal to the House for 
giving exceptional facilities for its dis- 
cussion. He had given private infor- 
mation to the hon. Member to that effect, 
and he, therefore, presumed he would 
revert to his original intention, and move 
an Instruction to the Committee. He 
might state that the first Business to- 
morrow would be the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Ground 
Game Bill, and that would be followed 
by the Committee on the Appropriation 
Bill. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 3rd September, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Facilities for Interments (215), negatived. 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Expiring 
Laws Continuance * (218). 

Committee—Report—Irish (Relief of Distress) 
Loans Amendment * (207); Mulkear Drain- 
age District * (212). 

Third Reading—Assaults on Young Persons* 
(213), and passed, 


AFGHANISTAN—MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS — THE LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked the 
noble Viscount the Under Secretary of 
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State for India, Whether he could give 
their Lordships any information, favour- 
able or otherwise, with regard to Af- 
ghanistan, particularly as to the neigh- 
bourhood of Candahar? 

Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, 
half-an-hour ago, the following telegram 
was received at the India Office :— 


‘* From Sir R. Sandeman, Sept. 3. 
“General Phayre pep 9 ~ through Cha- 
man :—‘ Roberts attacked and dispersed Ayoub’s 
force. Captured 27 guns. Cabulis retreated up 
Argandab.’ ”’ 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—PROGRESS IN HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
MAN of CommitrEeEs): My Lords, I beg 
to give Notice that, to-morrow, it is my 
intention to move the following Reso- 
lution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
action of the House of Commons in neglecting 
to pass the Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ire- 
land) Bill, brought into this House for the 
benefit of Ireland by the Lord Chancellor, and 
sent down to the House of Commons on the 
10th of June, and read a first time there on the 
15th of June, the motion for the second reading 
of the same, after more than 25 Notices of it 
had been ‘deferred, having been only made on 
the 30th of August for the 31st, and then de- 
ferred to the 2nd of September, when the Order 
for the Second Reading was discharged and the 
Bill withdrawn, is strongly to be condemned as 
injurious to the interests of the Irish people, 
and must tend to strengthen their belief in the 
hopelessness of looking to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for the redress of their grievances so long 
as the Home Rule Party in that House continue 
to persevere in their unjustifiable obstruction to 
the proper course of Public Business.’’ 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
can only express my extreme regret that 
the noble Earl should have thought it 
right to give Notice of a Motion such as 
that which he has just read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not know whether the noble 
Earl refers to me, or to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; but I fail to see the 
slightest similarity between the case he 
mentions and the Bill which was re- 
jected by your Lordships on Wednesday. 
It isto me a matter of the most profound 
astonishment that, with his experience, 
my noble Friend, who prides himself 
upon maintaining the dignity of this 
House, should have thought it consis- 
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tent with the dignity of this House 
to give Notice of any such Motion as 
that which he has just put upon the 
Table. 


FACILITIES FOR INTERMENTS BILL. 
(The Lord Denman.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Lorpv DENMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the question of interments, at a 
distance from a church, was forced upon 
his notice in 1866 by the warnings of 
an eminent medical gentleman; and he 
had last year watched with anxiety every 
Bill upon the subject in ‘‘another place,” 
and rejoiced to see one of them carried 
in this House by the votes of 13 spiritual 
Peers, against Amendments tending to 
increase the Burial Board system; but 
he regretted to find that, although the 
noble Earl now the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had at one time 
expressed a wish that a rate might be 
legalized for maintaining cemeteries, 
yet there was no easy method for the 
local sanitary authorities to levy a rate 
for the purpose, as had been the case 
with church rates. He (Lord Denman) 
could not hope to carry this Bill through 
a second reading this Session; but as a 
noble Earl (the Earl of Feversham) had 
declined to complete an intended gift of 
two acres of land to Churchmen and 
Dissenters, severally, through the state 
of the law, he (Lord Denman) had per- 
sisted in advocating this Bill, which only 
differed from the Bill read a first time 
last March, in exempting small parishes 
alone from the burdensome need for 
providing a chapel or chapels in ceme- 
teries; and as, in the words quoted by 
the right hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) at the recent Cutler’s 
Feast—‘‘ All things come round to him 
that waits!’””—he would not abandon 
this Bill, which, in order to preserve the 
just rights of founders, might—in any 
event, as to the Bill sent from the Com- 
mons—continue now and hereafter to be 
necessary. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord Denman.) 

On Question? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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BURIALS BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 
Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in ask- 
ing their Lordships to take into conside- 
ration the Commons Amendments to the 
Bill, said, that he had much pleasure in 
being able to state that, according to 
the view which he, at all events, had 
taken of this measure, the Bill came 
back to that House with its essential cha- 
racter unchanged. Besides embodying 
in the Bill those provisions which were 
intended to settle this question, and to 
put an end to the long and painful con- 
flicts to which it had given rise, it had 
been his anxious desire, as the organ of 
the Government in the preparation of 
the measure and its introduction into 
that House, to show all possible consi- 
deration for the feelings of the clergy of 
the Church of England, to soften and 
mitigate its effect, and to prevent any of 
those mischiefs arising from its opera- 
tion of which some persons were appre- 
hensive. There were two provisions in 
the Bill to which, for those reasons, he 
hed attached much importance. One 
was the provision that such religious 
services, other than that of the Church 
of England, as might be allowed to be 
celebrated in the churchyards, should 
be of a Christian character. That pro- 
vision had been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion elsewhere; and 
he apprehended that its intention had 
been misunderstood by those who alleged 
that it was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which was to recognize, 
as a civil right to be enjoyed on terms 
consistent with religious liberty, the 
right of burial in the churchyards of this 
country. The civil right was to interment 
alone, and did not include the right to 
read any particular burial service, or any 
religious service at all. The incon- 
sistency in the present state of the law 
which the Bill was intended to remedy 
was, that the civil right of interment 
was accompanied by, and fettered with, 
an ecclesiastical condition which required 
all who did not come under certain 
categories to be buried by clergymen of 
the Church of England, with the ser- 
vices of the Church of England; and, 
in introducing that measure, he had ven- 
tured to state his belief that, it was not 
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which accompanied the civil right of in- 
terment with such a restriction. He had 
never suggested that the civil right of 
interment entitled any person to be 
buried with any kind of religious service. 
What he had said in introducing the 
measure was, that it would be wise on 
the part of their Lordships to go as far 
as they reasonably could, in permitting 
interments to be accompanied by re- 
ligious services. It would, however, be 
going too far, and much further than 
any sound principle required, if they 
were to permit the churchyards to be 
made use of for the purpose of anti- 
Christian demonstrations, whether they 
were or were not called religious ser- 
vices, and he saw no way of drawing a 
line in the matter, except by saying that 
the services should be of a Christian cha- 
racter. He had intentionally used that 
word in its widest sense; and had pro- 
posed that every person who professed 
Christianity might be buried with his 
own religious service, which could not be 
presumed to be of a character to give 
offence to other professing Christians. 
He rejoiced to say that the House of 
Commons had, by a considerable ma- 
jority, retained in the Bill that safe- 
guard. For that he was very thankful. 
By another clause in the Bill, reference 
had been made to certain recommenda- 
tions which had been made by the two 
Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
The House of Commons had struck 
ont the words referring to those recom- 
mendations. There was found in the 
House of Commons, a general disincli- 
nation to adopt that clause as it stood ; 
and that not only on the part of sup- 
porters of the Government, but on the 
part also of many Members of the Op- 
position, including some who were cer- 
tainly not hostile to the Church. The 
clause, indeed, met with so little sup- 
port, that no Division took place in refer- 
ence to it, and an Amendment was 
adopted embodying the main substance of 
the recommendations of Convocation, but 
without any distinct reference to them. 
He had carefully considered the clause as 
it now stood; and was of opinion that it 
hardly departed at all from the sub- 
stance of the original proposal. In- 
deed, it was so far more favourable to 
the clergy, that it provided that any 
service might be used to which the Or- 
dinary had given his assent, without 
certain restrictions which the Convo- 
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cation of Canterbury had proposed, 
and which, in his own judgment, were 
better omitted. He hoped, therefore, 
it would receive the approval of their 
Lordships. There was another matter, 
as to which he regretted to see that 
some of their Lordships thought they 
ought not to agree to the Commons 
Amendments. He referred to the strik- 
ing out of that which had been the 
7th clause, one which was inserted in the 
Bill in the course of its passage through 
their Lordships’ House. That clause 
limited the operation of the Bill to 
parishes in which there were no ceme- 
teries. He regretted very much, at the 
time, that their Lordships agreed to that 
clause; as its tendency was to prevent a 
settlement of the question, and to keep 
the controversy alive for polemical and 
political purposes, while it would en- 
courage agitation to procure cemeteries 
for parishes, in which they did not exist, 
for the mere purpose of taking those 
parishes out of the Act. The Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the settlement 
of the question was of vital importance, 
even to the Church itself, and that 
great evils and dangers would arise from 
keeping it open. The House of Com- 
mons took that view, and, by a majority 
of between 80 and 90, rejected the 
clause; and to that Amendment, he 
hoped, their Lordships would agree. 
The remaining Amendments related to 
matters of detail, and did not change 
the substantial effect of the Bill. 

Tue ArcusisHop oF YORK said, he 
could not understand how the rejection 
of the 7th clause was essential to a settle- 
ment of the question, when Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill of 1873, when the present 
Government were also in Office, contained 
a provision to this effect—‘‘ No burial 
shall take place under this Bill in any 
parish where a cemetery is provided.” 
If it was essential that cemeteries should 
now be dealt with, for the purpose of 
closing the question, the framers of the 
Bill of 1873 fell very short of that which it 
was their duty to do. The Burials Acts 
were now to be repealed, as they would 
be unworkable under the Act, and they 
were at least a compromise. The motto 
on which the Nonconformists were acting 
was—‘‘ What is yours is mine, and what 
is mine is my own.” They were to have 
the right to their own ground in ceme- 
teries, and an unlimited power of using 
other people’s. Churchmen would bury 
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onlyin the consecrated ground, and would 
never dream of going to the unconse- 
crated, ground; but Nonconformists in 
many cases preferred and would have 
the power to go to the consecrated 
portion, even though they had the un- 
consecrated ground open to them. The 
question would then arise, how were 
they they to proceed to get new burial 
grounds. Mr. Marten’s Act, passed last 
Session, was said to be practically un- 
workable; the expense of adopting it 
was too great, and its conditions were too 
onerous; and there was no other mode 
of obtaining a cemetery, except such as 
the Burial Acts provided. Were they 
to ask the parish to form a cemetery 
with two chapels ; and were they to say, 
that one belonged to the Church, with 
full right to Nonconformists to come in, 
and the other to Nonconformists, with 
the right to Churchmen to come in? 
This practically amounted to a confisca- 
tion of property in the case of the exist- 
ing cemeteries, and to almost an insuper- 
able obstacle to the formation of new 
cemeteries. If the Burial Acts were to 
be superseded, let them be repealed and 
something substituted in their place. 
At the proper time, he should move that 
the Lords Amendment on the clause be 
agreed to and the Commons Amend- 
ment disagreed with. 


Several Amendments agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘To agree to the Amendment made 
by the Commons in Clause 1, page 1, line 13, to 
leave out from (‘ place’) to (‘or’) in line 15." — 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue AroupisHor or YORK opposed 
the Motion. 

Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he was not such an admirer of the 
system of cemeteries as his most rev. 
Brother. The existence in them of two 
chapels opposed to each other appeared 
to proclaim to the whole world that the 
English nation was divided equally into 
two bodies—one belonging tothe Church, 
and one to Dissent. This was a state of 
things that he would not regret to see 
altered. Therefore, if this Bill brought 
about a discontinuance of the system of 
having a consecrated and an unconse- 
crated chapel in the same burial-ground, 
he, for one, would not object to it. He did 
not think the clergy were much en- 
amoured of these cemeteries. They were 
very expensive to the ratepayers. The 
existence of a Burial Board in a parish 


The Archbishop of York 
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deprived a clergyman of certain rights 
and advantages he at present enjoyed. 
Of course, provision must be made when 
the parish churchyard was full. But 
additions could be made to churchyards 
in most agricultural parishes. These 
additions, which need not of necessity 
be contiguous to the existing church- 
yards, would be infinitely more popular 
with the clergy than the establishment 
of cemeteries. He, therefore, agreed 
with the Amendment of the Commons. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE did not 
think the objections of the first most 
rev. Prelate were met by the most rev. 
Primate. There were many cases in 
which they could not enlarge the church- 
yards. Sanitary considerations required 
the establishment of cemeteries. If a 
cemetery was to be established, was it 
to be all consecrated? If it was, the 
Nonconformists would regard it as an 
unwarrantable concession to Church 
privileges. If it was all left unconse- 
erated, Church people would not be 
satisfied. It would be an absurdity 
to divide it into consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground, while the law gave 
the Nonconformists power not only to 
use the unconsecrated portion, but to 
have free use of the consecrated portion 
as well. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, he 
might be very dull, but he could not see 
the absurdity of the position. They 
would have in cemeteries both conse- 
crated and unconsecrated ground. While 
the Bill would permit Nonconformists 
to use the consecrated ground, which 
they would wish to do when relatives 
had been buried there, it would not 
compel them to use it. The consecrated 
ground would be open to those who con- 
scientiously preferred it. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he had supported the Government 
throughout upon this Bill. He thought, 
as regarded graveyards, there should be 
no distinction. That system had worked 
well in Scotland and Ireland, and he did 
not see why it should not work well in 
England. As regarded consecrated 
ground, he wished to know whether 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics 
would, by this Bill, be placed on an 
equality ; or whether, in the part of 
public cemeteries now set apart for 
Roman Catholics only, Roman Catholics 
could be buried? He feared this would 
be the working of the Bill, and, if so, it 
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would give an unjust advantage to the 
Roman Catholic Church, instead of 
putting all Christian Churches on an 
equality. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that where parishioners had rights of 
burial in consecrated ground, whether 
of Roman Catholic or of Anglican conse- 
cration, the operation of the Bill would 
be exactly the same. With regard to 
cemeteries, he might state that the House 
of Commons were unanimous. They 
did not divide on the Question whether 
senecores should be included under the 
Bill. 

Lorp DENMAN, in reference to a 
remark of the most rev. Primate, stated 
that, in his view, it would be impossible 
to do away with the Burial Boards 
already established. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caatr- 
MAN of ComMITTEEs) put it tothe most 
rev. Prelate, whether it was necessary 
to divide on this Amendment? The Di- 
vision might be taken on the 7th 
clause. 

Tue ArcusisHor or YORK said, he 
gave his Notice on Clause 7 under a 
mistake. That clause was very much 
wider than the Amendment he sup- 
ported. He simply wished to maintain 
the authority of the two or three Burial 
Acts. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 61; Not-Contents 26: 
Majority 35. 


CONTENTS. 
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Canterbury, L. Archp. 

Selborne, L. (LZ. Chan- 
cellor.) 

Grafton, D. 


Camperdown, E. 


Clonmell, E. Brabourne, L. 
Derby, E. Braye, L 
Granville, E. Breadalbane, L. (LZ. 
Kimberley, E. Breadalbane.) 
Lucan, E Calthorpe, L. 
Morley, E. Carew, L. 
Northbrook, E. Carrington, L. 
Spencer, E. Chelmsford, L. 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Churchill, L. 
E. Clermont, L. 

Sydney, E. Congleton, L. 

Dormer, L 
Eversley, V. Ebury, L. 
Sherbrooke, V. Emly, L. 

Ettrick, L. (ZL. Napier.) 
Chichester, L. Bp. Gwydir, L. 
Exeter, L. Bp. Kenmare, L. (2. Ken- 
Llandaff, L. Bp. mare.) 
London, L. Bp. Lawrence, L 


Oxford, L. Bp. 
St. Asaph, L. Bp. 
St. David's, L. Bp. 


Belper, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) [Teller.] 
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Leigh, L. Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Lismore, L. (V. Lis- ld. 

more.) Stratheden and Camp- 
Methuen, L. bell, L. 
Monson, L. [Teller.] Sudeley, L. 
hs ition of Brandon, Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 

- gyll.) 

Mount Temple, L. Vaux of Harrowden, 
O’ Hagan, L. . 
Romilly, L. Vivian, L. 
Sandhurst, L. Waveney, L. 


Somerton, L. (#. Nor- Wolverton, L. 


manton.) Wrottesley, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
York, L. Archp. Lincoln, L. Bp. 


St. Albans, L. Bp. 
Northumberland, D. Winchester, L. Bp. 


Winchester, M. Amherst, L. ( V.Holmes- 
dale.) 
Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- Bagot, L. 
cleuch and Queens- Bateman, L. [ Teller.] 
berry.) Beaumont, L. 
Feversham, E. Denman, L. 
Mount Edgeumbe, E. [Ellenborough, L. 
Redesdale, E. [TZel/er.] Forester, L. 


Hawke, L 
Hawarden, V. Oranmore and Browne, 
Melville, V. L. 

Wynford, L. 
Bangor, L. Bp. Zouche of Haryng- 
Carlisle, L. Bp. worth, L. 


Hereford, L. Bp. 
Resolved in the Afirmative. 
Further Amendments agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ To agree to the Amendment 
made by the Commons, to leave out 
Clause 7.”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE 
said, that in considering this question he 
had always endeavoured to put himself 
in the position of a Dissenter, and to 
realize the grievances which Dissenters 
might suffer. Any real grievance on 
their part he would be willing to redress ; 
but this matter was being used as a 
grievance throughout the country by men 
whose object was the disestablishment of 
the Church of England, and the over- 
throw of the Church. It would be ad- 
mitted by all that no compromise would 
be accepted by the Liberation Society. 
When the churchyards were opened in 
the manner proposed, then the necessary 
standpoint would be provided for estab- 
lishing concurrent rights to the churches 
also. He believed that the clergy them- . 
selves, if they felt that what they con- 
ceived to be the interests of the Church 
were abandoned by those to whom they 
looked for support; if they felt that their 
sentiments were disregarded, and that 
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they had no hope for the future, would 
be very much inclined to prefer dises- 
tablishment, in order to put an end to 
the uncertainty in which they were 
placed. Many persons had built churches 
and given land with the distinct inten- 
tion that both should be the property of 
the Church alone, in the same way as 
others had given similar gifts to other 
denominations, and if they believed that 
their gifts would have been interfered 
with they would have taken steps to 
give effect to their intentions. If the 
burial ground had been detached from 
the church, he would gladly hail any 
proposal for the removal of anything 
like a wall of partition between denomi- 
nations in the last stage of our common 
humanity. In that case there would be 
no heartburnings. But with the burial- 
ground attached to the church, the clergy 
would be placed in very trying circum- 
stances, and many occasions for ill-feel- 
ing would arise. All he could say in 
regard to the measure was that if the 
clergy were capable of great self-control 
under circumstances very trying both to 
their consciences, their prejudices, and 
their self-respect, and if agitators, who 
did not desire peace, refrained from stir- 
ring up strife, this measure might be a 
message of peace; but he could not but 
feel that if these things were not noticed 
the Bill would be the cause of great 
heartburning. He thought the clause 
he proposed was a proper one, and he 
would rather see it restored in an 
amended form by leaving out the word 
‘‘unconsecrated.”” At the same time, 
seeing the feeling of the House, he would 
not press the Amendment. He would, 
however, ask their Lordships to consider 
well whether it would not be worth 
while to promote some better way than 
this Bill of arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion upon the question; and with that 
object in view, he suggested that the 
whole matter should be postponed until 
next Session. It would be better to stand 
by the Church while she existed, and to 
look all possibility of disestablishment 
boldly in the face rather than to give up 
every point one by one. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

In reply to a noble Lorn, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 


the Bill would affect all parts of all 
parish churchyards; a burial trust, there- 


The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe 
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fore, to be exempt from the Bill, must be 
a trust entirely separate from that of the 
proper parish burial-ground. There 
was a provision to exonerate a clergyman 
from all penalties for officiating in un- 
consecrated ground. The noble and 
learned Lord then moved that the 
Commons Amendment, striking out the 
reference to Convocation, should be 
agreedto. He reminded their Lordships 
that he had already stated the reasons 
why he should advise their Lordships’ 
House to adopt the Amendment. 

Moved, ‘‘To agree to the Amendment made 
by the Commons, striking out the reference to 
Convocation.” —(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
vindicated the title of Convocation to 
have settled the form of alternative ser- 
vice to be used in cases when the clergy 
had scruples about using the full service. 
Whatever might be the opinion of the 
House of Commons about Convocation, 
they ought to recognize it as long as it 
existed. Although he should have pre- 
ferred the retention of the words struck 
out, yet as the same relief of the clergy 
was substantially secured by the clause 
as it now stood, it would be foolish to 
quarrel about the form. He should 
not, therefore, put the House to the 
trouble of dividing upon the matter. 

Tue ArcupisHop or YORK remarked, 
that Convocation did exist, and that the 
mere fact of striking out thisreference toit 
in the clause would not affect its position. 
But for the certainty of defeat, in the 
present condition of their Lordships’ 
House, he should feel bound to divide 
against the Commons Amendment. Con- 
vocation did much useful work, although 
it was the habit of some people to refer 
slightingly to it. He agreed with the 
most rev. Primate that the substance 
had been secured. 

Tue Bisoor or CARLISLE thought 
the clause confused in its language, be- 
cause it spoke of a minister being autho- 
rised to perform the burial service in 
cases in which the performance of such 
service was forbidden. He also objected 
to the expression ‘‘ unconstitutional ” 
being applied to Convocation, which 
was referred to in the Act of Uniformity 
as an ecclesiastical authority. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD expressed 
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| his regret at the way in which the Con- 


vocation Olause of the Bill had been 
dealt with in Parliament. Such ob- 
jections to the mention of Convocation 
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seemed to him to betray the influence of 
a somewhat illiberal prejudice, and of a 
very imperfect acquaintance with the 
facts of English history. But, as some 
of the clergy had disclaimed the wish to 
have the recognition of Convocation, 
which the Bill originally contained, it 
was hardly worth while to insist upon it 
in opposition to the Commons Amend- 
ment. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 
their Lordships that the real responsi- 
bility for this change in the Bill was, at 
least, shared with the House of Com- 
mons by Convocation itself, and by some 
of the strongest champions of the Church. 
In the final debate on the Bill, before it 
left their Lordships’ House, one of the 
most. eloquent Prelates on the right 
rev. Bench pulled the recommenda- 
tions of the two Convocations merci- 
lessly to pieces, and bestowed upon 
the whole clause something very dif- 
ferent from a parting Episcopal bene- 
diction. He had been told, that in the 
Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury itself, language had been 
heard from some, from whom it might 
least have been expected, encouraging 
the House of Commons to throw out the 
clause, and he himself had been present 
in the House of Commons, when a right 
hon. Gentleman, one of the Members for 
the University of Cambridge, who moved 
the rejection of the Bill upon the second 
reading, told the House that they would 
not be fulfilling the wishes of Convoca- 
tion if they adopted that clause; inas- 
much as both the Convocations had de- 
clared that they did not wish any recom- 
mendations of theirs to be carried out 
unless an Act of Parliament were first 
passed to regulate, in a manner sug: 
gested by them, the whole course of 
legislation as to Liturgical questions; 
and no such Act had been passed, or 
was likely to be proposed. Very little 
was said for Convocation by the Con- 
servatives in the other House. Under 
circumstances such as these, he really 
thought that those right rev. Prelates 
who felt the importance of the object 
aimed at by thisclause might have been 
as much rejoiced as he was that the Bill 
was not more radically changed in its 
passage through the other House. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Remaining Amendments agreed to. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That a Message be sent to the House 
of Commons to inform them that this House 
hath agreed to their Amendments of the Burials 
Bill.””—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Bisuop or LINCOLN: My 
Lords, as I felt it my duty to move the 
rejection of this Bill when it was first 
presented to your Lordships, three 
months ago, I will ask leave to offer 
a few remarks upon it now that it has 
virtually become law. I am fully per- 
suaded that this Bill was intended by its 
framers to be a message of peace; and 
that it was designed, anti to the 
announcement made in the Speech from 
the Throne at the beginning of this Ses- 
sion, to be an equitable settlement of a 
painful controversy. But I very much 
fear that the expectations of the pro- 
moters of this measure will be greatly 
disappointed. I fear that this Bill will 
be the cause of bitter strife and endless 
animosities ; and that, instead of being a 
message of peace, it may prove—unless 
great caution and forbearance are used 
—the signal for the outbreak of a reli- 
gious war. My Lords, these are not 
times, as it seems to me, for discoun- 
tenancing and discouraging loyalty, and 
for inflicting pains and penalties on those 
who are well affected to our national in- 
stitutions, and who earnestly desire to 
maintain them. But this Bill, I fear, 
will be found to have inflicted heavy 
pains and penalties on one of the most 
loyal classes of Her Majesty’s subjects— 
the clergy of the Church of England. I 
cannot find words adequately to express 
the grief and sorrow, the consternation 
and alarm, with which this Bill is viewed 
by them. A very short time ago I re- 
ceived an address from between 600 and 
700 of the clergy of a single diocese, the 
diocese with which I am connected—the 
diocese of Lincoln —and representing 
those feelings of sorrow and alarm; and 
I am persuaded that these sentiments 
are shared by an overwhelming majority 
of the clergy of the Church of England. 
I feel bound to declare my concurrence 
in the opinion of the clergy, that this 
Bill was unnecessary ; that it is unreason- 
able and unrighteous; and that it may 
lead to such sacrilegious desecrations of 
holy things, and of holy places, as may be 
expected to be visited by Divine judg- 
ments. But, my Lords, in saying this, 
I am bound now to recognize the fact 
that this Bill has virtually received the 
sanction of the Legislature; and, in re- 
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cognizing that fact, I am bound also to 
acknowledge that it will be my duty to 
endeavour — within my limited means 
and powers—to mitigate and neutralize 
the evils which I apprehend from it. I, 
therefore, feel constrained to state pub- 
licly that I have heard with regret an 
announcement that some of the clergy— 
I hope they are not many—are combined 
in a deliberate resolve to resist the 
operation of this Bill by an energetic 
and organized, ifnot by a violent, oppo- 
sition. I cannot, indeed, advise anyone 
to do anything contrary to his conscience. 
I cannot recommend any clergyman to 
violate or contravene any of the solemn 
vows to which he was pledged at his 
ordination. But I feel bound to say 
that the clergy are ministers of peace, 
and ought to be supporters of order and 
law; and that, if they cannot in con- 
science comply with a legislative enact- 
ment, they are bound to submit patiently 
to the penalties anrexed to non-com- 
pliance, and even, if need be, to resign 
their cures. But I am sure that none of 
your Lordships would desire that any of 
the clergy should be driven to such an 
alternative, or that anything should be 
done which might lead to a secession 
from the Church, or to a disruption of 
it; and while I trust that, in their pre- 
sent very painful position, the clergy 
may be guided and animated by a spirit 
of wisdom, patience, and charity, it is to 
be hoped that others also, who differ 
from them, may be influenced by a 
similar temper. And, my Lords, suffer 
me to add one word more. Whatever 
trials may now await the Church of 
England —and many things seem to 
indicate that a time of severe suffering 
is before her—I trust that she will never 
forget that she has a Divine commission 
and a Divine constitution, independent 
of, and superior to, all temporal accidents 
and secular powers; and that if she is 
true to her Divine commission, and mind- 
ful of her Divine constitution, she is 
sure of Divine support, and may even 
be strengthened by suffering and grow 
by persecution. And, also, I earnestly 
hope that, whatever treatment she may 
receive from the secular power, she will 
never be provoked to retaliate, or be 
betrayed into angry feelings and acts of 
impatience and resentment; but will 
render good for evil, and endeavour to 
seg the cause of peace and order, 
oyalty and law, and to maintain the 


The Bishop of Lincoln 


{LORDS} 
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welfare and prosperity of our national 
institutions, and of all classes of the 
community. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, their Lord- 
ships were all aware of the conscientious 
objections which the right rev. Prelate 
entertained to the Bill, and that fact 
rendered all the more valuable the sound, 
excellent, and Christian advice he was 
prepared to give to the clergy. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 
mative. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMENDMENTS 
AND COMMONS REASONS FOR DISAGREE- 
ING TO LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Ts—e LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving— 

“That the Commons Amendments to the 
Lords Amendments and Commons Reasons for 
disagreeing to certain of the Lords Amend- 
ments be considered ;”’ 
said, that he should move that their 
Lordships do not insist on the Amend- 
ments which the House of Commons had 
rejected, and that they agree to the 
changes made in that which the House 
of Commons had amended. 


Motion agreed to. 


Commons Amendments and Com- 


mons Reasons considered. 


Moved, * That this House doth not insist upon 
the Amendment made in page 1, lines 13 to 17 
(the said Amendment being to leave out sub- 
section (8.) of Clause 1).” —(Zhe Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Lorp BRABOURNE said, that after 
what had occurred in ‘‘ another place,” 
he had nothing to do but to retreat from 
the pagition he had taken up with what 
grader he might. A taunt had been 
thrown out “‘ elsewhere” thatthe omission 
of this sub-section had been moved by a 
Liberal Peer; but as 74 out of 77 Peers 
who supported that omission were Con- 
servative Peers, there was not much 
political capital to be made out of the 
circumstance. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) had stated, in the course 
of the discussion on the Bill, that he 
(Lord Brabourne) had acted in the in- 
terest of the employers, and had only 
stated, by way of postcript, that he be- 
lieved his Amendment would be bene- 





ficial to the workmen. It was true that 
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he had moved the Amendment in con- 
sequence of a Resolution passed by em- 
ployers of labour, representing an im- 
mense amount of capital, requesting him 
to do so; but he would not have done 
so if he did not conscientiously believe 
that it was for the interest of the em- 
ployed as well as of the employers. He 
believed still that it was for the best in- 
terest of the workmen to feel a com- 
munity of interest with their employers. 
The Bill, he feared, would disturb that 
feeling and plunge the workmen into 
litigation, so that the only persons who, 
in the long run, would. benefit by it 
would be the lawyers. The vast ma- 
jority of accidents were caused by what 
was called ‘contributory negligence ”’ 
on the part of the workmen; but that 
would now be constantly denied, and liti- 
gation would follow. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) begged specially to remind their 
Lordships that, in the course of the de- 
bates upon the Bill, he had ventured to 
deny the assertion of the Attorney 
General, and had stated that he did not 
regard the Bill as a compromise, but 
that it would lead to fresh agitation. In 
confirmation of his views, he had only 
to call attention to the fact that the Gen- 
tleman who represented the trades 
unions, and had a seat in the other 
House, had deliberately stated that he 
would only regard the proposed limita- 
tion of the Act as the period for which 
the trades unions would have to wait 
before getting an ulterior measure which 
would embody all their demands. He 
had only again to say that, in taking the 
course he had adopted, he had felt great 
regret at having been obliged to oppose his 
personal and political Friends; but, in 
spite of the abuse which had been 
showered upon him, and the imputation 
of motives which had never entered his 
head, he had acted only for what he 
firmly believed to be the public interest, 
and nothing should ever deter him from 
doing that which he felt to be his duty. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 
mative. 


Moved, “ That this House doth not insist upon 
the Amendment made in page 2, line 13 (the 
said Amendment being to leave out (‘ four’) and 
insert (‘ three ’).””—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 
mative. 


Moved, “ That this House doth agree with the 
Amendment made by the Commons in the 
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Amendment made by this House in 4, 
line 44 the said Amendment being to add the 
words (and shall continue in force till the thirty- 
first day of December one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-two, and to the end of the then 
next Session of Parliament, and no longer, 
unless Parliament shall otherwise determine, 
and all actions commenced under this Act before 
that period shall be continued as if the said Act 
had not expired) by leaving out (two) and 
inserting (seven).’’—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 


mative. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Lorpn WAVENEY, in rising to 


move— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that negotiations be com- 
menced in order to constitute Candahar with 
the dependent territory into a free city and em- 
porium of commerce under British administra- 
tion and government,”’ 


said, that their Lordships would probably 
remember that the period when he first 
gave Notice of his Motion was signalized 
by the fact of a British force having met 
with a most serious disaster—one of 
those occurrences which human fore- 
sight could not always prevent; and, 
as a consequence, he was recommended 
by the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) to 
postpone it, on the ground that the time 
was inopportune for its consideration. 
That recommendation was shared in by 
his noble Friend (Viscount Cranbrook), 
and he (Lord Waveney) willingly gave 
way; but, in doing so, he must say 
he had not the least intention of aban- 
doning it; and now, when he again 
desired to bring forward the Motion 
he had placed upon the Paper, time 
had brought about a very different state 
of things, as they had just had the good 
fortune to learn by telegram that the 
army of Ayoub Khan was dispersed, and 
that out of 30 guns composing part of its 
strength, no less than 27 were now in 
the possession of the British forces. 
Judging from that telegram, he thought 
it might be said that the disaster they 
deplored had been repaired, and the 
enemy was either now in retreat back to 
the place from which he started, or he 
might turn northward to Cabul, and 
develop the perturbed forces which were 
seething in Northern Afghanistan. How- 
ever that might be, it was not his inten- 
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tion to detain their Lordships with many 
observations either on the politieal or 
military position; but he believed the 
events of this war were looked to by the 
people chiefly as a means of consolida- 
ting the Empire. What was their posi- 
at the present moment? Year after 
year they had pursued a certain policy 
there; but he would only ask their 
Lordships to look at the last two years. 
They thought they would have been 
able to settle the question in one cam- 
paign; but a second and a third cam- 
paign had been necessary; and it was 
impossible, according to the policy 
adopted, to consolidate their rule. Their 
policy had been to have a strong, a 
friendly, and an united Afghanistan to 
serve as a bulwark against the confu- 
sions and intrigues of Western Asia. 
The question was, whether some more 
fixed and better system could not be 
discovered—whether some further secu- 
rity could not be obtained in return for 
the thousands of lives that had been 
lost and the millions of money ex- 
pended owing to the disturbances 
among the hill tribes of Afghanistan. 
But there had been an order to separate 
Candahar from the rest of Afghanistan. 
Was that done for the purpose of ob- 
taining greater security for lives and 
property in that country? He believed 
that by returning to the old paths of 
British statesmen, and consolidating our 
resources, India would be rendered se- 
cure for the future. If that were done 
in regard to Candahar, they would now 
secure opportunities for good which 
should not be sacrificed. They would 
take the opportunity of inaugurating a 
new and beneficent system external to 
our present territory, endeavouring to 
develop the national industry under fa- 
vourable circumstances, and taking care 
that it was exercised under conditions 
which should secure the honour and dig- 
nity of the Empire. As to the political 
question, he might say that they found 
themselves, for a second time, in secure 
possession of Candahar, and he had 
framed his Motion with as much care as 
possible. The first point in it was, that 
there should be negotiations, although, 
after all the sacrifices we had incurred, 
and after the gratuitous and wanton at- 
tack which had been made upon our- 
selves, we should be justified by the 
law of arms and of empire in fixing our 
standard on the fortress of Oandahar, 


Lord Waveney 


{LORDS} 
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He did not, however, wish to do that; 
but rather to enter into negotiations 
in order to make it a free city, a pro- 
ceeding as to which he thought there 
could be no objection, seeing that that 
Prince would have been a wanderer on 
the face of the earth but forthe British 
strength which supported him. He did 
not believe there had reverted to the Im- 
perial Exchequer one single rupee as 
a recompense for the loss of all the 
British lives and blood which had been 
poured out like water. Surely it was 
time, in the interest of humanity, to 
discharge the duty we owed to India, 
and to see, once for all, that our Indian 
Empire was made secure, by constituting 
a strong frontier in the North-West of 
India, which should be under British 
administration. The opinion of all 
military men who knew the country well 
was that, whatever might become of 
Herat, Candahar could be retained in 
the British power. He was told it was 
capable of substantial defence at a very 
slight cost. He conceived that such ter- 
ritories might be assigned to it as would 
form a military zone within which peace, 
commerce, and equal laws would flourish 
under British administration. As to the 
opinions on this subject, he could quote 
from those of authorized representatives 
of public writers in India and in this 
country, and of commercial bodies like 
the great Chambers of Commerce whom 
he had had an opportunity of consulting, 
and who thought that what he now pro- 
posed was possible to be done. They 
would only have to make a railway of 
about 277 miles in length, and they 
would be able to convey bales of goods 
from Liverpool to Candahar at a com- 
paratively small cost, and troops and 
arms from Woolwich might be placed in 
the country in from six to seven weeks. 
With British commerce and arms at 
Candahar, they would, in the course of 
time, bring about a very different state 
of things in Afghanistan. Candahar 
had in all ages been the key of India. 
As he heard it well remarked to-day, it 
had been the gate through which inva- 
sions had poured into that country; and 
it had been one of the principal routes 
of Asiatic commerce. It would be greatly 
for the advantage of commerce were 
Candahar placed under British adminis- 
tration; for by means of an improved 
communication with India, it might be- 
come a depdt of exceeding value. He 
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did not desire to establish a high-handed 
military despotism at Candahar, but to 
make that city a centre of commerce, 
under the protection of Great Britain. 
He could conceive nothing more ad- 
vantageous for the distracted cities of 
Afghanistan than that Candahar should 
become a nucleus of civilization, which 
would undoubtedly spread around and 
bring with it peace and prosperity. On 
the other hand, if the course he pro- 
posed were not taken, they would pro- 
bably leave the country a prey to all the 
evils of anarchy. He also considered 
that such territories might be added and 
placed under the protection of England 
as would secure the passes into India. 
He had put his Motion into the shape of 
a Motion for an Address to the Crown, as 
it was the most convenient form; but he 
had no wish to divide on it if it was 
understood that before any decisive step 
was taken the whole subject would re- 
ceive the careful consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 
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Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying that negotiations be 
commenced in order to constitute Candahar with 
the dependent territory into a free city and em- 
porium of commerce under British administra- 
tion and government.—(The Lord Waveney.) 


Lorpv DENMAN agreed with the 
noble Lord as to the importance of the 
subject. In his work, published at Paris 
in 1671, Bernier, who had been Phy- 
sician at Aurungzebe, wrote— 

‘* Apropos du Government de Kabul qui con- 
fronte avec le Royaume de Kandahar. Kanda- 
har cette forte et importante place, qui est la 
capitale et la maitresse de ce beau et riche 
royaume de mesne nom,” 


But, in the present state of the atmo- 
sphere, it was impossible to decide what 
arrangement could be made. 

Lorp LAWRENCE said, it had been 
stated that we were wantonly attacked 
by the Afghans, but he could hardly 
conceive that such was the case. What he 
feared was that we had wantonly at- 
tacked them. He would remind their 
Lordships that it had been stated, over 
and over again, that Candahar was per- 
fectly secure ; but we had now been in occu- 
pation for over 18 months, and had every 
opportunity of concentrating our position, 
yet the position had not proved one of 
perfect security. The opinions of certain 
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Chambers of Commerce had been re- 
ferred to; but they had no proof that 
those Chambers of Commerce knew any- 
thing about India. If that which they 
were in favour of would extend com- 
merce, their opinions were sufficiently 
accounted for, and they might have effect 
given to them without running any risk 
on their part. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the time at which his noble Friend 
(ord Waveney) brought forward his 
Motion was a highly inconvenient one. 
In the present condition of affairs in 
Southern Afghanistan, it appeared to 
him to be undesirable that any dis- 
cussion should take place as to the steps 
which Her Majesty’s Government might 
think necessary when those affairs were 
settled. He should be very ill repre- 
senting Her Majesty’s Government if 
he did not take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing the great gratification which 
they had felt at the receipt of the tele- 
gram which had been read to the House 
that evening. The arrangements made 
by the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, the success of the march of Sir 
Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Can- 
dahar, showing, as it did, the endurance 
and discipline of the troops, both British 
and Native, and the successful action 
of which they had received the news 
that day, were circumstances which could 
not but give to every Englishman feel- 
ings of the liveliest satisfaction. And 
those feelings were still more gratifying 
because they pointed to some not very 
remote time at which the arrangement 
of the affairs of Afghanistan might be 
concluded. With respect to the Motion 
which his noble Friend had made, as he 
did not propose to take the sense of their 
Lordships’ House upon it, he (the Earl of 
Northbrook) would venture to ask for 
indulgence if he abstained from entering 
into the arguments his noble Friend had 
advanced. He asked that indulgence 
for a reason which he thought their 
Lordships would appreciate, and that was 
that at that moment there was but one 
noble Lord (Lord Denman) representing 
the Benches opposite, and it would be 
impossible for him to discuss, with any 
degree of satisfaction to himself, a con- 
siderable portion of his noble Friend’s 
speech without, perhaps, using expres- 
sions or making allusions from which he 
would prefer to abstain unless those who, 
in the late Government, were responsible 
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for the conduct of affairs in India were 
present. He would only say, in refer- 
ence to what fell from his noble Friend 
(Lord Lawrence), that he had almost 
always entirely agreed with the opinions 
expressed before their Lordships on the 
subject of the war in Afghanistan by 
his revered father the distinguished 
late Viceroy of India. He hoped their 
Lordships would not agree to the Mo- 
tion of his noble Friend. His noble 
Friend who, and those with whom 
he was associated, had assumed the 
somewhat exclusive title of the Patri- 
otic Association, had represented their 
opinions to the Secretary of State for 
India. He did not for a moment doubt 
the sentiments of patriotism which ani- 
mated them, nor did he doubt they 
might have advanced some suggestions 
which were worthy of consideration ; 
but he had always thought that the 
gentlemen who belonged to those as- 
sociations might show with advantage 
a little more courage, and not be so much 
alarmed at possible future evils and 
dangers which they were always bring- 
ing before the public. He (the Earl of 
Northbrook) thought, on the contrary, 
that the British Empire in India was 
amply strong enough to protect itself 
against any attack. The lesson, moreover, 
which we ought to learn from what had 
taken place both in our own campaigns 
in Afghanistan and in the Russian cam- 
paigns in Turkestan, was, he thought, 
that many, at any rate of the apprehen- 
sions expressed by the Patriotic Asso- 
ciation were not founded upon any real 
or substantial reason. 

Lorp WAVENEY, in reply, said, he 
was not a member of the Patriotic As- 
sociation, and he would remark that if 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) 
had told them that associations were 
not to be formed for considering the 
improvement of the government of Af- 
ghanistan, the mist of Simla must have 
obscured the noble Ear!’s vision. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow 
Two o’clock. 


Lhe Earl of Northbrook 
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Friday, 3rd September, 1880. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvuntuic Bruts—Second Reading— 
City Lands (Thames Embankment) [295], 
[House counted out]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation). 

Withdrawn—Leases * [177]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— orn — 


SCOTLAND—THE RATE FOR ERECTION 
AND REPAIR OF MANSES. 


Mr. DICK PEDDIE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been directed 
to the circumstance that in the parish of 
Old Meldrum a rate has been levied for 
the repair of the manse of the minister 
of the parish to the extent of 2s. 74d. in 
the £ (the Dissenting churches being 
included in the assessment); and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
next Session introduce a Bill for the 
abolition of compulsory rates for the 
erection and repair of churches and 
manses in Scotland ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: The atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 
directed to the matter, in consequence of 
the Question of the hon. Member; and, 
from the inquiry which he has instituted, 
it appears that the sum expended in con- 
nection with the repairing of the manse 
was £1,715, and that this included prac- 
tically the re-building the greater part 
of the manse and offices, and other 
charges. By the Scotch law of 1663, 
c. 21, the obligation to repair manses is 
imposed on the heritors, or owners of 
lands and heritages within the parish. 
No assessment appears to have been 
levied in this case on the Dissenting 
churches, the reason being, according 
to a telegram received from the Pro- 
curator Fiscal of Aberdeenshire, that 
these are not on the Valuation Roll in 
that county. The Secretary of State has, 
however, conferred with the Lord Advo- 
cate, and the Government would desire 
to deal with the’ subject next Session, if 
the other demands on their attention 
enable them to do so. 
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METROPOLIS— CASUALTIES ARISING 
FROM TRAMCARS. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the statement of Mr. Superintendent 
Green in the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Police of the Metropolis for 
the year 1879, to the effect that during 
that year twenty-nine accidents were 
occasioned by tramcars; that of that 
number twenty-five (four of them fatal) 
took place on Sundays, and that alarm 
bells are not attached to the horses on 
Sundays; and, whether he has the 
power; and, if so, whether he has the 
intention of taking any steps to permit 
or enjoin the use of alarm bells on horses 
attached to tramcars on Sundays ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: The use of 
bells on tramway horses is a matter en- 
tirely at the discretion of the Com- 
panies. Neither the Secretary of State 
nor the Commissioners of Police have 
power to make regulations as to the 
mode in which the Tramway Companies 
shall conduct their traffic. I may ob- 
serve that many complaints have been 
made against the Companies for the 
annoyance caused by the use of bells, 
which, I a are not used on 
Sunday in deference to the general 
feeling. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS—ALLEGED 
ERECTION OF STATUES. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether there 
is any truth in the statement which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Globe”’ newspaper on 
August 20th, to the effect that a statue 
of the builder of the New Law Courts 
is to be placed on a pedestal in that 
building ; and, if so, whether there is 
any precedent for the erection of a statue 
in a national building to a contractor; 
and, if there is not, whether he will take 
steps to prevent such an erection ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The paragraph in Zhe Globe to which the 
hon. Member refers is fairly accurate. 
The principal carver amused himself by 
carving what he considered to be a like- 
ness of the architect, represented on a 
corbel under a window. As the archi- 
tect did not suppose that any one would 
recognize the likeness—which he failed 
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to do himself—he made no objection to 
what was done; and as there was a 
similar corbel waiting to be carved close 
by, he suggested to the carver that he 
had better immortalize one of the 
builder’s firm also. There is no ‘‘statue 
on a pedestal,’’ or anything like one, and 
the carving of figures—or half figures, 
as in this case—as corbels, gargoyles, 
and so forth, is a very common feature in 
Gothic buildings. Finally, there is no- 
thing in the figures to indicate that par- 
ticular individuals are represented, be- 
yond a roll of papers in the architect’s 
hands, and a mallet in the hands of the 
builder; and, without the information 
given in Zhe Globe, no one would know 
that the figures were intended by the 
carver to be portraits of anyone in par- 
ticular. 


METROPOLIS—THE PARKS—INCLO- 
SURES IN RICHMOND PARK, 


Mr. BRYCE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether, as many 
inclosures have lately been made in 
Richmond Park, he will undertake that 
no further inclosures shall be made until 
the beginning of the next Session of 
Parliament; and, whether, considering 
that the rabbits have latterly increased 
so greatly in Richmond Park, that large 
parts of it have become unsuitable, and 
even unsafe, for riding, he will take 
steps to have the number of rabbits in 
the Park sensibly reduced ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The plantations recently made in Rich- 
mond Park were for the purpose of re- 
placing the old trees, many of which are 
fast going to decay. The sites chosen 
for these plantations have been chosen 
with a view to maintain the character and 
beauty of the Park; and the spaces so 
enclosed are less in extent than those 
which have been thrown open to the 
public. The whole cost was recovered 
by the sale of the ‘‘ thinnings,”’ the pro- 
ceeds of which are paid to the Exche- 
quer as an extra receipt. The rabbits 
have, no doubt, increased in number 
owing to the exceptionally dry spring ; 
but steps will, of course, be taken to 
reduce them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH inquired, if the 
noble Lord could inform him, if it was 
true that the inclosures included more 
than one-fourth of the total area of the 
Park? 
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Lorp FREDERICK OAVENDISH 
said, if the hon. Member gave him 
Notice of the Question, he would obtain 
the necessary information. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872 
— COLLIERY MANAGERS CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


Mr. THOMASSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he intends to adopt the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Dickinson, Inspector 
of Mines for the Manchester District, in 
his Report for 1879, to supersede the 
twelve existing boards for the certifi- 
cating of colliery managers by one re- 
presentative board of examiners for the 
whole kingdom ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: No scheme 
has been laid before the Secretary of 
State, on the subject of the recommenda- 
tion referred to, and the subject is one 
which requires much consideration. I 
may mention that it is by no means cer- 
tain that the appointment of one Board 
and one set of examinations for the 
certificating of colliery managers would 
satisfy Section 27 of the Coal Mines Act, 
1872, which appears to contemplate 
more than one. The existing system, 
too, has worked well, and brings the 
examinations to the neighbourhood of 
the candidates. The Secretary of State 
will, however, submit the question to the 
whole body of Mine Inspectors at their 
next meeting, and take their opinion on 
Mr. Dickinson’s suggestion, and also as 
to whether any practical good would be 
done by constituting a more limited 
number of districts of more extended 
area than the 12 districts constituted in 
1872. 


ANNUAL LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 
—THE GOVERNMENT SUBVENTION. 


Mr. WHITWORTH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If he is aware that in the Annual Local 
Taxation Returns for England and 
Wales just issued the Government sub- 
vention granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund, amounting to £2,146,274, is 
described as taxation levied by rates 
falling on rateable property; also that 
£3,902,019 received for the supply of 
gas and water, and for improvements 
effected by local authorities for private 
owners, at the request of such owners, 
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are included among the urban sanitary 
rates falling on rateable property ; and, 
if he will take the necessary steps to 
have future Returns presented in an 
accurate form ? 

Mr. DODSON : The amount received 
by local authorities in respect of rates 
and the Treasury subventions in aid of 
rates are separately shown in the Re- 
turn, and in the Memorandum which 
precedes it. The Returns show that 
£2,146,274 is received from Imperial 
taxation, and this sum appears under 
the head of Imperial taxation as dis- 
tinguished from Local taxation. The 
sum entered in the Return as received 
from rates includes the amounts which 
are received in respect of gas, water, 
and improvement rates. The amounts 
thus received in the several districts are 
shown in the Return, although the 
totals are not separately set forth in the 
Memorandum. It may, however, be de- 
sirable to set forth in the Memorandum 
the facts in more detail, so as to avoid 
any possible misapprehension on the 
part of persons who do not refer to the 
detailed Returns, and the question will 
be considered before the Return for the 
next year is issued. 


BOARD OF TRADE — NOTICE OF 
CHANGES IN LIGHTS AND CHARTS. 


Mr. WHITWELL (for Mr. A. Moore) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether any means are taken 
beyond placing a notice on the general 
notice board at the Custom House, for 
the information of shipowners and mas- 
ters clearing from British ports, of any 
changes in the lights, or of changes in 
the charts; and, if not, whether ade- 
quate notice will be given in future ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The prac- 
tice of the Board of Trade is to send 
notifications of changes in lights, &c., 
and notifications in respect of charts 
and other matters affecting navigation, 
to the Committee for managing the 
affairs of Lloyds’, and also to The 
London Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 
The Hydrographical Department of the 
Admiralty is at the same time communi- 
eated with, and that Department, if it 
is deemed desirable, prepares and issues 
a notice to mariners. Upon receipt of 
any such notice from the Admiralty, the 
Board of Trade send copies to the 
Registrar General of Shipping and Sea- 
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men, and to various local Marine Boards. 
In cases, where the notifications appear 
in a foreign language, translations are 
made. 


BOARD OF TRADE — FORWARDING 
HOME OF MERCHANT SEAMEN—THE 
NEW SYSTEM. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he will state 
what steps, if any, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are taking to extend to other 
ports in the United Kingdom the system 
recently established in the Port of 
London of receiving seamen on their 
arrival, and sending them immediately 
to their homes; and, whether some ar- 
rangement will be made for keeping a 
record, by a register or otherwise, of the 
place to which each seaman is sent under 
this system ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Steps were 
taken by the Board of Trade in the 
autumn of last year to extend to certain 
other ports in the United Kingdom— 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Dundee, Plymouth, 
Leith, and Shields—the system recently 
established in London for sending sea- 
men to their homes immediately upon 
their arrival in port; and arrangements 
are in progress for extending this sys- 
tem to Bristol, Swansea, Glasgow, and 
Greenock. The Merchant Seamen (Pay- 
ment of Wages, &c.) Act of this Session 
will enable the Board to extend this sys- 
tem to the whole of the ports of the 
Kingdom. Full records are kept of the 
places to which the seamen are sent 
under this system. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
REGULATIONS AS TO INTERVIEWS 
WITH CETYWAYO. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What arrangements have been made in 
the case of Cetywayo to give effect to 
Lord Kimberley’s promise, ‘that he 
ought to be allowed full access to his 
friends, and at liberty consistent with 
safe custody?” 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: We have not 
received any recent details as to Cety- 
wayo; but the Governor of the Cape 
telegraphed, in reply to Lord Kimber- 
ley’s instructions which I mentioned 
some time ago in the House, that those 
instructions would be carried into effect. 
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Still later my noble Friend sent a de- 
spatch which has been laid on the Table, 
and will be shortly in the hands of hon. 
Members. From it I willread a passage 
which will, I hope, be satisfactory tomy 
hon. Friend-— 


“ T have the honour to invite your attention 
to the arrangements which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would desire to see carried out in con- 
nection with Cetywayo’s supervision and main- 
tenance. Although I am confident that your 
Ministers will readily give effect to the wishes 
of Her Majesty’s Government in this matter, it 
should be understood that the care of Cetywayo 
falls in an especial degree within the responsi- 
bility of the Governor, and it will be desirable 
that you should frequently satisfy yourself, 
either by visits or by reports made to you per- 
sonally, that his condition and treatment are in 
all respects as satisfactory as the circumstances 
permit. I particularly desire that, unless for 
some strong reasons, those who desire to visit 
Cetywayo, and whom he desires to see, should 
have ready access to him. He should be in- 
formed without delay of any application to visit 
him which may be made by any person pro- 
fessing to be his friend, or to be charged with 
any communication which may be of interest to 
him, and if Cetywayo expresses a desire for the 
proposed interview it should be allowed, pro- 
vided that the person applying is of respectable 
character, and it is not apprehended that he has 
any improper designs. Every case in which 
there is any doubt as to allowing an interview 
should be referred to you, and if you decide 
that the interview should not take place, I re- 
quest that you will furnish me with a full ex- 
planation of the reasons for which it has been 
refused.” 


RAILWAYS — THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY—ISSUE OF PARLIAMEN- 
TARY TICKETS. 


Stir THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he will require of the Great 
Western Railway Company, a Return of 
all stations on their system where they 
do not issue Parliamentary tickets to 
other stations on their own system ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am in- 
formed by the Great Western Railway 
Company that Parliamentary tickets are 
issued at all the stations upon their sys- 
tem; and it would, therefore, be useless 
to ask for the Return which the hon. 
Member suggests that I should require 
from the Company. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — MEETING AT 
DONNECLONEY — SPEECH OF REV. 
MR. KANE. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to a report in the ‘‘ Belfast News 
Letter,” of the proceedings at a meeting 
at Donnecloney on Monday last, whereat 
one of the speakers, the Rev. Mr. Kane, 
said— 

‘ Let us organize amongst ourselves a Protes- 
tant Individual Life Protection Society, and let 
us be furnished with the best weapons made, and 
for every Protestant shot in cold blood let there 
be the priests of the parish in which the murder 
was committed and the Home Rule Member for 
the county shot also ;” 


and, whether the Government intend to 
notice in any way this incentive to as- 
sassination ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have not 
seen the Belfast newspapers, nor do I 
know anything of the report except what 
I see in this Question. No one has 
written to me about it; and I cannot, 
therefore, but suppose that the report 
must be a mistake. It certainly seems 
almost impossible that any man—and 
much less any clergyman—could have 
made so outrageous a speech. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether, in 
case the truth of the statement is brought 
to their official knowledge, the Irish Go- 
vernment will take any notice of such 
incendiary language ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In all such 
cases, as the hon. and iearned Member 
is well aware, the Government have to 
consider not only whether they disap- 
prove of the language used; but whe- 
ther & prosecution could be undertaken 
with a probability of success. Even if 
these words were uttered, which I do not 
believe, we must not only have complete 
evidence of their utterance; but we must 
be satisfied, before interfering, that a 
prosecution would be likely to succeed. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I beg to 
give Notice that I will place in the 
hands of the Chief Secretary indisputable 
proof that the words were uttered. 


IRELAND — THE ROYAL IRISH CON- 
STABULARY—PENSIONERS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has yet obtained the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown with 
reference to the case of the Irish Con- 
stabulary Pensioners which was recently 
brought under his notice ; and, how soon 
he expects to be able to communicate to 
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those concerned the decision of the Go- 
vernment in the case? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that his attention had been called to the 
subject some time ago, and he had then 
said that he would examine into the 
matter, both as one of fact and one of 
law, when he went to Ireland. He fully 
intended to do so. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION UPON CHURCH 
PATRONAGE. 


Mr. ROUND asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will have the Report of the Commission 
upon Church Patronage, issued in August 
1879, reprinted, there being no further 
copies obtainable ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, steps would be taken to have a 
fresh edition of this Report. 


POST OFFICE—FACILITIES FOR POST- 
ING LETTERS IN TRANSIT OF MAILS. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Postmaster 
General, What regulations exist as to 
posting letters in travelling Post Offices 
in trains and steamers; and, whether 
he would consider the advisability of 
extending to the public such facilities as 
already exist inseveral Continental coun- 
tries, by which letters may be posted at 
any point of the journey without addi- 
tional fees being charged ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
letters might be posted at stations where 
mail trains stopped by payment of an 
extra $d. The charge was analogous to 
the extra $d. on letters posted after the 
usual time. It was advantageous to 
discourage the practice as far as pos- 
sible, in order to delay the trains as 
little as possible. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, as to having 
letter-boxes fixed to the mail trains, the 
opinion of the Department, so he was 
informed, had hitherto been that it was 
safer to continue the practice which was 
now followed of giving the letters in 
charge of the guard or some responsible 
person in the letter-sorting carriage. 
He had no objection, however, to trying 
the letter-boxes; and he would give in- 
structions that letter-boxes should be 
attached to one or two of the most im- 
portant mail trains, on the understanding 
that if the experiment did not succeed 
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the practice would be dropped. He might 
add that letter-boxes were kept on the 
decks of the steamers belonging to the 
Caledonian Canal Company, the Holy- 
head and Dublin line, and the Indian 
Mail Steamship line. He would see 
whether the system could be extended. 


AFGHANISTAN — MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS—THE LATEST TELEGRAM. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India a Question as to the 
very unsatisfactory ge ie presented to 
the House to-day. wish to know, 
Whether he is not in possession of any 
despatches either from General Prim- 
rose, General Phayre, General Burrows, 
or the Commander-in-Chief; also, whe- 
ther it is not the case that the corres- 
pondence on military matters in India 
is entirely carried on between the Resi- 
dent Governor-General and the Foreign 
Secretary at Simla? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am obliged to the hon. Member for the 
extreme courtesy he has shown in putting 
this Question without giving me any 
Notice whatever. I have not even got 
a copy of the Papers with me, so that I 
am not in a position to refer to them; 
but my impression is that the Papers 
contain copies of all despatches relating 
to purely military questions which we 
have received. If the hon. Member had 
given me Notice I might have answered 
his Question more fully. I have been 
so much occupied for the past week or 
two that I have not been able carefully 
to supervise and prepare the Papers with 
those just presented to Parliament ; but 
I gave instructions that all the informa- 
tion we had which was of a purely mili- 

tary character, and of a character that 
could be published, should be included 
in the Return. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
will repeat my Question to-morrow. 


Subsequently, 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
wish to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, If he has received any 
news of General Roberts since his arrival 
at Candahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Just before I entered the House I re- 
ceived a telegram from the Viceroy. He 
says— 
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‘Continuation of telegram this morning. 
Further telegram from Boberte, 30th, states: 
Infantry in camp west Candahar; Cavalry south, 
under walls. It is reported at Quettah that 
Phayre is 26 miles off Chaman. Halted on the 
28th to allow transports to rest. Cavalry brigade 
under Wilkinson was to advance on the 2nd. 
Phayre expected to arrive at Candahar with 
whole force on 5th of September. Musa Khan, 
we hear, is in Ayoub’s camp.” 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked when the third reading of the 
Appropriation Bill would be taken, and 
whether, if the Committee stage of that 
Bill was not passed before midnight, it 
would be possible to take the remaining 
stages of the Bill before Monday? Was 
it necessary that there should be a sepa- 
rate day for each stage of the Bill? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that it was intended to take the 
third reading of the Bill to-morrow. As 
to the second question of the noble Lord, 
it was one which should more properly 
have been put to the Speaker. He 
would take that opportunity of announc- 
ing that the Sitting to-morrow would 
begin at 2, in order to enable the Mem- 
bers of the Government to attend the 
Cabinet Council at noon. 


In reply to Lord Ranpotrx CuvuRcHILL, 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was not 
necessary that a clear day should inter- 
vene between the Committee stage of 
the Billand the third reading. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, 
wishing to ascertain exactly how the 
matter stood, said, that supposing the 
stage of Committee upon the Appropria- 
tion Bill should be prolonged to 12.30 
or 1, would it be competent for the 
House, when it met again at 2 to-mor- 
row, to take the reading, or would the 
fact of the discussion in Committee hav- 

ing extended beyond midnight preclude 
the House from proceeding to the third 

reading ? ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER explained that if the 

House adjourned till 2 to-morrow, it 

could, on meeting again at that time, 

take the reading of the Bill. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TION BY ARCHDEACON BLAND. 


Tuz O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, If it be a fact that certain mem- 
bers of the M‘Mahon family, who had 
been evicted by Archdeacon Bland, and 
had taken refuge in a shed on their for- 
mer farm, no notice of their eviction 
having been given to the relieving offi- 
cer, as required by law, had each of 
them to be fined in a maximum penalty 
for trespass; and, whether he will see 
that the Killarney Board of Guardians 
takes the steps necessary to put the law 
in force against Archdeacon Bland for 
not giving notice to the relieving officer 
of his intention to evict M‘Mahon ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have ascer- 
tained that certain members of the 
M‘Mahon family who had been evicted 
took possession of the cow shed on the 
farm, and were fined at the Petty Ses- 
sions for trespass. With the exception 
of the wife, who paid the fine, the other 
members were sent to prison for a week 
in default of finding bail. I have had 
no representations made with regard to 
the imprisonment. As regards the power 
and discretion of the Guardians in prose- 
cuting anybody who evicts a tenant 
without giving notice to the Guardians, 
I find there are some doubts as to whe- 
ther that discretion naturally lies with 
them or not ; but up to now it is con- 
sidered more or less discretionary. I 
have directed a case to be laid before 
the Law Officers to ascertain if the Sta- 
tutes are in favour of that opinion. 


PARLIAMENT — RETURN OF BILLS 
PASSED BY, AND REJECTED BY, 
EITHER HOUSE FROM 1880. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he would be good enough 
to give him, as an unopposed Return, a 
list showing the various Public Bills in 
each Session since 1800 passed by the 
House of Commons and rejected by 
the House of Lords, the Bills passed 
by the House of Lords and rejected 
by the House of Commons, and the 
number of Bills originated in the two 
Houses ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Return would probably take a year 
to prepare, and would comprise a volume 
of 800 to 1,000 pages, and would require 
immense inquiry by the clerks, He 
thought, therefore, he might say there 
was not sufficient reason for such a 
Return. 


The O°’ Donoghue 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qo 


GROUND GAME BILL, 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 
Lords Amendments considered. 


First Amendment. 


Page 1, line 17, after ‘ writing,’ in- 
sert as a new sub-section— 

“(a.) The occupier himself (or in lieu of the 
occupier), one other person authorized in writing 
by such occupier shall be the only person on the 
part of the occupier entitled under this Act to 
kill ground game with firearms,” 


read a second time. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the House would observe that with the 
exception of the two first Amendments 
there was nothing very material on the 
Paper; but the Ist and 2nd Amend- 
ments were material alterations in the 
Bill. He approved as little of the Ist 
asof the 2nd Amendment. It was a 
most objectionable Amendment, because 
it was grudging and ungenerous in its 
spirit towards the tenant farmers, to 
whom an act of justice was to be granted 
by the Bill. The Gentlemen who pro- 
fessed to be the particular friends of the 
tenant farmers, and who had asserted 
that such friendly and amicable relations 
existed between them, when they found 
that this matter was being practically 
dealt with, treated them as if they were 
objectsof suspicion. The Earlof Beacons- 
field had once spoken of the landed in- 
terest as a great hierarchy, consisting of 
different classes. It appeared to him 
(Sir William Harcourt) that there were 
priests and Levites who treated, at all 
events, a part of that hierarchy in no very 
liberal manner in respect to the thieves 
among whom they had fallen. The Bill 
proposed to give a limited right to the 
tenant farmers to kill ground game, re- 
stricting that right to the farmers, their 
families,and one other person. They were 
told that this Bill, as it went from the 
House of Commons, was a Bill to levy 
war on the landed proprietors of this 
country; they were told thatit called on 
the tenant to arm himself, and on his 
sons and servants to arm themselves. 

Mr. NewpeecaTE: Who is the right 
on. Gentleman quoting from ?] He was 
not bound to tell the hon. Member from 
whom he was quoting. Hesaid—‘‘ We 
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have been told ;’’ and if the hon. Mem- 
ber did not know, he had the means of 
informing himself. They were told that 
the poacher, instead of walking abroad 
by the light of the moon, would stand in 
the sunlight of the Constitution and 
would flourish his weapon in the face of 
the lord of the manor. All this, as the 
gentlemanin ‘‘Shakspeare”’ said, wasad- 
mirable fooling ; but he wanted to know 
whether the tenant farmers of England 
and their families and servants were to 
be described in that way? Theconduct 
of the Lords had been admirable; but it 
wasa great mistake to grant a conces- 
sion as though it were necessary to have 
a Peace Preservation Act to prevent the 
farmer from exceeding it. If Parlia- 
ment were going to give the farmers of 
England ground game, let them give it 
handsomely and trustfully, and not 
grudgingly. If they had made up their 
minds not to do the thing, let them refuse 
it altogether. What would the result of 
this spirit of distrust be? Would it be 
favourable to that sport which the land- 
lords desired to protect? On the con- 

trary, the more they restricted the farmer 
in respect of the incidental sporting right 
which was given him under the Bill, the 
more would they induce him to extermi- 
nate that game which they wanted him 
to preserve. He had been told that 
40,000 tons of hares and rabbits were 
grown every year, and that they were 
excellent food for the people. That 

might be true ; but the fact still remained 

that that meat was grown at the expense 

of the tenant, and was bred for the sport 
and profit of somebody else. That was 

not the case with the 40,000 tons or more 

of beef or mutton which were grown in 

this country. There the farmer, at all 

events, got his marketing; but he had to 

breed the 40,000 tons of hares and rab- 

bits in order that somebody else might 

shoot and sell them. It was his business, 

if he could, to pass a Bill which would 

substantially protect the interests of 
the farmers, and the question he had to 

ask himself was, whether this Amend- 

ment would not destroy the objects of 
the Bill? It had been suggested that 

the race of poachers would be increased 

by the operations of the Bill. Formerly, 
the poacher was often the farmer’s best 
friend ; but, under the Bill, he would be 

so no longer, and, in future, he would be 
interfering with a right which belonged 
to the farmer. The fears which had 
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been expressed in ‘“ another place ’’ were 
not only unfounded, but unwise and un- 
generous, and the Amendment was a 
a mistake. Farmers themselves were 
fond of shooting, and they also liked to 
see their sons shooting, and why the 
Lords should be so dreadfully afraid of 
letting farmer’s sons have guns was what 
he could not understand. The extra- 
ordinary thing was that the Amend- 
ment would not keep out the poacher, 
who would still be able to ‘flourish his 
weapon in the face of the lord of the 
manor.” The Amendment could not 
have been proposed by a man who 
knew anything about country life or 
sporting, unless his aim was to frustrate 
the object of the Bill. Shooting was 
only one method of destroying game, 
and if shooting was to be allowed at all, 
it would be perfectly absurd to confine a 
farmer to one gun. The Amendment 
limited the right of carrying a gun to 
the occupier, or, in lieu of the occupier, 
to another person authorized by him. 
He could not advise the House to risk 
the loss of the Bill upon this question 
of guns, and would, therefore, propose 
that the 1st Amendment should be ac- 
cepted, with the modification, that in- 
stead of the occupier, or, in his stead, 
one other person authorized by him, 
the occupier and one other person 
should be allowed to shoot ground game. 
He begged to move an Amendment to 
that effect. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 

“That the said Amendment be amended, in 
page 1, line 1, by leaving out the words ‘or in 
lieu of the occupier,’ and inserting the word 
‘an;’ and in line 3, by leaving out the words 
‘person on the part of the occupier,’ and insert- 
ing the word ‘ persons’ instead thereof.’’—(Secre- 
tary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought no hon. Member would disagree 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. 
He was, however, surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have 
thought it necessary to introduce so 
much heat into the discussion. If there 
was anyone who ought to have had no 
fault to find with the way in which the 
Bill had been treated by both sides of 
the House it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Opposition were perfectly 
prepared to give every consideration to 
anything he might say upon this ques- 
tion, and they were not giving anything 
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Mr. P. A. TAYLOR could not under- 
stand why his right hon. Friend should 
give way upon the point, as his reasons 
against the proposed Amendment were 
conclusive and unanswerable, and which 
was, indeed, as he had shown, distinctly 
contrary to the spirit and principle of 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
tactics reminded him of the old story of 
a great tragedian—Keen, he believed. 
He had, on some occasion, to fight a 
duel upon the stage, in which he was to 
be defeated and killed. But he was a 
splendid fencer, his blood was roused in 
the encounter, and instead of submitting 
to defeat, he parried every thrust, beat 
down every guard, drove his adversary 
up into a corner, and then complying 
with the exigencies of the drama, fell 
down and expired. He (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) objected to making this con- 
cession to the Lords, and the rather as it 
was understood that their Lordships 
were prepared to swallow a more im- 
portant Amendment which was to follow. 

Mr. ONSLOW could assure the House 
that, so far as his communications with 
the farmers went, they had no wish to 
see their farms shot over by a number 
of guns; and, in his opinion, the Lords 
Amendment, as proposed to be amended 
by the Home Secretary, would meet all 
the wishes of the tenant farmers. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL had not 
hitherto said a word respecting the Bill, 
for which he had not cared much; 
but as it had now undergone the exami- 
nation of both Houses of Parliament, 
he was opposed to its being made ridi- 
culous. He thought, with the Home 
Secretary, that the Lords Amendment was 
a ridiculous and ignorant Amendment, 
and that it had been moved by one who 
either did not understand the Bill, or 
wished to makeitridiculous. If the use 
of the gun had been altogether excluded, 
an Amendment of that kind would be in- 
telligible ; but an Amendment limiting 
the number of guns without the smallest 
regard to the size of the farm, was pre- 
posterous. He should, therefore, vote 
against the Lords Amendment and the 
proposed alteration. 

Mr. RODWELL was of opinion that 
the Amendment made in the House of 
Lords was by no means a ridiculous 
Amendment, and the farmers were, he 
believed, perfectly satisfied with having 
obtained by the Bill more than they ex- 
pected or asked for—the right to destroy 
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ground game in a way which was much 
more effectual than the use of the gun 
for the purpose. The worst way of get- 
ting rid of rabbits was by the gun, ahd 
he would undertake to destroy more 
rabbits by snares and traps in one week 
than by a gun in a whole year. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained that 
the Home Secretary had quoted passages 
in support of his arguments, with the 
consciousness that to reveal the author- 
ship would put him out of Order. One 
would suppose from the tone of the 
Home Secretary, that he hoped the Bill 
would produce those differences between 
landlord and tenants with almost every 
Member of the House would, he was 
sure, regret to see arise. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment as 
amended.” — (Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY remarked, that 
he regretted the position taken up by 
the Home Secretary on the part of the 
Government. To a certain extent he 
had incurred considerable responsibility 
in regard to agreeing to accept the Bill 
containing the limitations it did; but 
having accepted those limitations, it 
would be weakness to him to agree to 
the Amendment, even as modified by the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was not so 
much on account of the limitations them- 
selves that he objected, but on account 
of the direct consequences that would 
flow from them. Those who had studied 
the Bill would have observed that no 
penalties were imposed for exceeding 
the limitations; but if the tenant ex- 
ceeded the powers which were given to 
him under this measure, he brought 
himself immediately under the penalties 
of the Game Act. If the tenant by some 
inadvertence did not confine himself to 
the limitations of this Bill he would be 
exposed to the Game Laws as heretofore. 
He did not altogether understand what 
the Amendment meant. Could an autho- 
rity be given one day to an individual and 
withdrawn the next, and another autho- 
rity given to another individual? If so, 
it could be clearly understood, but he 
found that the Judges did not exactly 
interpret Acts of Parliament as they un- 
derstood them in that House, and he 
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thought it should be made clear and dis- 
tinct that a tenant should have power to 
give authority to as many persons as he 
thought proper, so long as the authority 
was only used by one person on one day. 
But supposing that to be so, and the 
farmer having given authority to his 
servant, and the servant refused to give 
up that authority, and the master gave 
another person an authority, was the 
farmer to be liable because two persons 
had his authority, although one was 
contrary to his wishes? Those were 
some of the difficulties that would arise 
under limitations, and which would cause 
difficulty, trouble, and annoyance. Be- 
sides that, there was the risk he 
ran of exceeding the limitations, and 
bringing himself within the provisions 
of the Game Laws. It had been said by 
hon. Members opposite that the right 
was going to be conceded to the farmers 
in a half-hearted and half-grudging 
manner; but he thought the farmers 
would be able to see for themselves 
whether the Government had granted 
the privilege in a half-hearted, half- 
grudging manner. There had been a 
Division taken in the House to the effect 
that the farmers should not be allowed 
the use of the gun at all; but as far as 
his experience had been he thought the 
farmers would like to get rid of that 
badge of degradation, because the pro- 
posal to deprive them of the gun was a 
token of their degradation and depend- 
ence to the landlords. He must admit 
he thought the House of Lords had acted 
very injudiciously and unwisely in in- 
troducing further limitations into the 
Bill, and for this reason. He, for one, 
had always taken up this ground, that 
if there was confidence placed in the 
farmers, and if they were placed in a 
fair and reasonable position in regard to 
the ground game, the farmers’would keep 
a moderate head of game on their farms 
so long as it did not absolutely interfere 
with their carrying on the business of 
farming; but when it was proposed to 
give the landlords a privilege which he 
was not going to enjoy, he felt himself to 
be placed by the Bill in a different posi- 
tion from the landlord, and that every 
restriction would be a means of creating 
differences between the landlord and 
the tenant, as there would be still oppor- 
tunities for the gamekeeper coming in 
between them as heretofore. Therefore, 


those restrictions would create much 
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greater difference of opinion between the 
landlord and the tenant. It seemed to 
be the opinion of the landlords, as re- 
presented in the other House, that land- 
lords and tenants could not get on to- 
gether on independent terms—that the 
tenant must stand on a distinctly lower 
level than his landlord. The tenant 
must, in fact, go to his landlord, and if, 
according to the landlord’s opinion, he 
behaved himself, the latter might gra- 
ciously grant him the privilege asked 
for. He maintained, however, that 
farmers in Scotland and England wanted 
to stand on an independent position in 
regard to the gamekeepers and land- 
lord. The farmers felt they would keep 
on better terms, that their relations to- 
gether would be more cordial, if they 
were on independent terms instead of 
one having to go to the other and ask a 
favour. He was sorry he had to differ 
with Her Majesty’s Government; but he 
must ask the House to divide upon the 
question. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT could 
tell his hon. Friend and other hon.Gentle- 
men on the Liberal side of the House, 
that it was not with goodwill that he 
asked them to take the course he had 
proposed. He hoped, however, the 
farmers would believe that the Govern- 
ment had done its best for them. It 
had been his desire not to sacrifice the 
Bill for matters of comparative indiffer- 
ence; and his belief was, that if the 
measure were sacrificed upon a point 
such as this, the first people who would 
have a right to complain would be the 
tenant farmers themselves. He con- 
fessed that if there was one man in the 
House who ought not to be affected by 
the Amendment, it was his hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay). For a long time the hon. 
Gentleman had an Amendment down 
by which he refused to tenant farmers 
in Scotland the use of the gun at all. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) declined to 
accept it, and the hon. Member con- 
sented not to press it. He was sorry 
they had changed parts now. The course 
he now proposed was that which, on the 
whole, he thought it proper to take. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wanted 
tomake anexplanation. The Amendment 
to which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman alluded had been placed on the 
Paper fora few days in deference to the 
wishes of a large meeting representing 
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the sheep farmers'of Inverness-shire. He 
did not approve of it himself. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
would not divide the House on the ques- 
tion. There was no one who had fought 
more for the interests of the tenant 
farmer than the hon. Member, and 
having done so; he might justly avoid a 
Division. He confessed that the Bill 
did not contain all that the Scotch 
farmers desired ; but next Session they 
might get more. At the same time, 
they were much indebted to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for what they had 
done. 

Mr. DUCKHAM expressed his re- 
gret that any alteration should have 
been made in the Bill after it left the 
House of Commons, as it was one that 
had been considered most fully by the 
House; but, under the circumstances, 
he appealed to the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) not to 
divide the House, which might result in 
sacrificing the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked leave to 
withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH hoped the House 
would decide to disagree with the Lords’ 
Amendment, and he relied on the votes 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, because it 
had a tendency to limit the freedom of 
contract to which they were so much 
devoted, and he wished to get support 
on that side because the Amendment 
was irritating, ungenerous, and unne- 
cessary. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
40: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 166.) 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the next Amendment they had to consi- 
der was one with which he would have 
no hesitation in telling the House what 
to do. This Amendment proposed, as 
against the tenant farmers, to introduce 
a close time both for hares and rabbits. 
At the last stage of the Bill, in the other 
House, an attempt was made to alter the 
close time so as to confine it to hares; 
but those who made the proposal nega- 
tived their own Amendment. It differed 
altogether from the Amendment moved 
by the right hon. Member (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), for that was for an agreement 
between the parties to determine a close 
time of four months, whereas this was 
a statutory time both for hares and 
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rabbits. He did not suppose that the 
House of Commons was going to enter- 
tain any proposal for a close time for 
rabbits; and as to hares, that question 
was not before them. In the House of 
Commons that proposition had been de- 
feated by a larger majority than that 
obtained in any other Division on the 
Bill. Many Conservatives opposed the 
close time, among them the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
the hon. Member for North Shropshire 
(Mr. 8. Leighton), the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), and _ others. 
The defence for this proposal was 
a most curious one—it was, not that it 
was desirable to preserve hares and rab- 
bits, but it was that winged game should 
not be disturbed during breeding time. 
That was, the winged game was of more 
consequence than the tenant’s crops. 
Another argument given in support of 
this Amendment was that foxes should 
be fed, and that as it was not convenient 
that they should be fed on pheasants, it 
was desirable that they should be fed on 
rabbits at the expense of the tenants. 
How such an argument could be gravely 
maintained, he could not for the life of 
him see. An illustration of the necessity 
of this Bill was furnished the other day 
in the Eastern Counties—on the very day 
the House of Lords was engaged in pass- 
ing this Amendment—and, as this. was 
the last time the Bill would occupy the 
attention of the House, he should like to 
say a word or two about it. On Tuesday 
last, at Romford Petty Sessions, sum- 
monses were issued against four men, 
including one who was aged 63, and a 
boy of 12, who were charged with pur- 
suing game on a farm occupied by a 
lady, the farmer, named Giles, being 
one of the defendants. There appeared 
to be a misunderstanding between 
the manager, General Claremont, and 
farmer Giles with reference to game. 
A correspondence took place on the sub- 
ject, Giles stating that he could not 
afford to raise any rent under existing 
circumstances, principally owing to the 
amount of damage done to his crops by 
hares which were preserved to a large 
amount on his farm. The question, 
therefore, was ‘‘hares or rent,” and it 
was left in the hands of General Clare- 
mont. Giles’s account was that if he 
had any complaint at any time he was 
told-by General Olaremont to write: to 
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him, and he would see it was attended 
to. It was on the faith of that state- 
ment that Giles said he signed the lease; 
but: General Claremont’s recollection of 
the conversation was imperfect. Giles 
stated that when he sowed 148 acres of 
barley the crop was found smothered 
with hares, as if the barley had been fed 
off by sheep, and that on 96 acres—in 
the close time recommended by the 
House of Lords—he counted as many as 
287 hares. He, therefore, expressed to 
the owner a hope that she would not put 
him to any further loss. A warrener was 
appointed by Giles to walk up and down 
the farm with dogs to drive off the hares 
from the barley, and for that he was 
prosecuted, as the dogs, not unnaturally, 
got rid of one or two hares. One field 
suffered damage to the extent of £35 9s. 
The decision of the magistrate was that, 
technically, the defendants broke the 
law, because they could not disturb the 
ground game without pursuing it; they 
not unnaturally killed some of the game. 
Accordingly, they fined each defendant 
in the case 1d., and costs, and practically 
did that which hereafter would be done 
under the 3rd clause—treated the con- 
tract as one void in law. When such a 
transaction as that could be made the 
basis of a prosecution at the time this 
Bill was under the consideration of Par- 
liament, it afforded an example of what 
freedom of contract meant when applied 
to game. If the House passed this 
Amendment, farmer Giles — and other 
persons in his position—would be as 
badly off as ever, and the state of things 
that appeared in this prosecution would 
be kept up.. He was glad to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition present, as he. very much 
wished to have his views on the ques- 
tion. He was glad to see that the right 
hon. Gentleman had, after a brief ab- 
sence in the country, returned in ruddy 
health. The right hon..Gentleman had 
diversified bucolic delights with occa- 
sional speeches, in one of which he was 
reported to have denounced this Bill and 
its authors, and to have said that it was 
intended-to sow distrust between land- 
lord and tenant. On the contrary, 
what had sown such distrust be- 
tween landlord and tenant were such 
transactions as those signified in the 
prosecution to which he had referred. 
The object of the Bill was to make it 
impossible that such cases of distrust 
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should arise, and they had a right to 
know what the Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party in that House thought of the 
Amendment sent to them from the 
House of Lords. He regretted he did 
not see more Conservative county Mem- 
bers present. He supposed the Ist. of 
September had had greater attractions 
for them than that Bill could present. 
Still, their constituents must have some 
interest in the Bill, and he saw present 
some Conservative county Members who, 
he did not think, would approve of the 
Amendment they were discussing. That 
Amendment was not passed with the 
unanimous consent of the Conservative 
Party in the Upper House. Some very 
distinguished names were found in the 
Division List as voting against it. One 
of the first names was that of the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, lately Leader 
of the Conservative Party in the House 
of Lords, and who was now Chairman of 
the Agricultural Commission. If, hold- 
ing that position, his Grace was found 
voting for a close time of four months 
for rabbits, it might be said that the ridi- 
culous had almost touched the sublime. 
He also found the names of Lord Brad- 
ford, Cadogan, Egmont, and Tollemache 
among those who voted against the 
Amendment. The Government could not 
agree to this Amendment. He ventured 
to say that the case of Farmer Giles would 
be canvassed to-morrow by the farmers 
in every market-place ordinary and 
homestead in the country; and it would 
be known that the House of Peers had 
proposed an Amendment destroying the 
principle of a Bill which had for its 
object to protect the crops of the far- 
mer in the interests of good husbandry. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would 
unanimously disagree with the Lords’ 
Amendment. What the consequence of 
that course might be he did not know, 
but they had a plain duty before them. 
It was their duty to assist all classes of 
the community, and especially those 
suffering from distress, of whom none 
were more deserving of sympathy than 
the tenant farmers. The Amendment 
would destroy the whole of the remedy 
offered to the tenant farmers by this 
Bill; and if, by rejecting the Amend- 
ment, the Bill was lost, at all events, 
the farmers of England—to use the 
phrase of Sir James Graham—‘‘ would 
know the reason why.” It had been 
said in ‘‘another place” that the tenant 
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farmers had drunk the Bill in like 
mother’s milk. That mother’s milk might 
be dashed from their lips ; but, whatever 
might be the ultimate fate of the Bill, 
its principle could not be destroyed, for 
it was a principle of justice, and if the 
Bill was lost now, it would re-appear in 
another shape. If it disappeared now; 
it would rise, phoenix-like, from its 
ashes; and, at all events, the tenant 
farmers would not say this of the Go- 
vernment, that, having asked them for 
bread, they had given them a stone, 
and that, having intended to give a sub- 
stantial remedy for a real grievance, they 
had mocked their grievance with sham 
legislation and delusive remedies. That, 
he was well assured, would be the feel- 
ing of the House, and he now, there- 
fore, moved that the House do disagree 
with the Lords Amendment. 


Page 2, line 5, the next Amendment, 
after ‘“‘months,’”’ insert as a new sub- 
section— 

‘* (3.) The occupier and the persons autho- 
rised by him shall exercise the right of killing 
ground game conferred by this section only 
from the first day of August in any year until 
the last day of March in the succeeding year, 
both inclusive.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Captain AYLMER objected to a close 
time for hares and rabbits, but thought 
the object intended by the Lords 
Amendment—namely, that the birds 
should not be disturbed at nesting time 
—would be met by allowing hares and 
rabbits to be killed, during the four 
months in question, with dogs and traps, 
but not by firearms. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not wish 
that there should be a close time for 
rabbits. It was the wish of many tenant 
farmers that rabbits might be exter- 
minated in this country. But there was 
a strong feeling about hares. Many 
friends had expressed to him that they 
hoped the Bill would not pass unless 
there was a close time for hares. He 
thought it would be difficult to maintain 
the assertion of the Government that 
the Bill was not a sporting Bill. If the 
Bill passed as it stood they would have 
people going about the roads and hedges 
with dogs, and disturbing the pheasants 
and partridges during the breeding sea- 
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son. The interests of sport were iden- 
tical with those of good husbandry. It 
was said that hares did great mischief, 
and, no doubt, this was the case if they 
were permitted to increase indiscrimi- 
nately; but if they were kept down to a 
minimum they would do very little harm. 
But, considering how much real sport 
could be got out of a hare, he proposed 
to insert the word ‘‘ hares,” instead of 
the words ‘‘ground game,” thus making 
a close time. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
time had gone by for the proposal of 
such an Amendment. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that after the personal allusion which 
had been made to him, he desired to 
say a very few words with regard to the 
Amendment. With reference to his re- 
cent speech at Torquay, he maintained 
the view which he there expressed, and 
which was substantially the same as he 
had stated tothat House. The difficulty 
which he had always felt with regard to 
this Bill was, that it seemed to be a 
Bill with two faces, and that when at- 
tacking it on one side they were always 
liable to have the other side turned 
round to them. He had never been 
able clearly to ascertain whether the 
object of the measure was to bring 
about a reduction in the quantity of 
ground game for the benefit of agricul- 
turists, or whether the object was to 
give to tenant farmers a right of sporting 
which they did not now possess. He 
had always advocated proceeding with 
the Bili on the lines of the Preamble, 
which declared that it was desirable in 
the interests of agriculture, to make 
better ‘provision for preserving crops 
from ground game. He advised his 
Friends not to divide against the second 
reading of the Bill, or against the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee, in the 
hope that they would be able in Oom- 
mittee to put the measure into a shape 
which would enable it to fulfil the object 
of the Preamble. But whenever they 
asked for clauses which would enable 
this to be done, and which would not 
give new rights of sporting to the tenant 
farmers, they had always been met with 
the objection that that was showing a 
grudging and unhandsome spirit. He 
could not approve the limitations in the 
Bill. It would be far better to give 
freedom to both parties to make arrange- 
ments by which the objects of the Bill 
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might be obtained. Nevertheless, as ' 
they had been assured that it was neces- | 
sary to give greater protection to the | 
crops, he had been willing to agree to | 
to some limitation of freedom of contract 
for the purpose of securing what pro- 
fessed to be the bond fide and principal 
object of the Bill. He had been ready 
to agree to any provisions that might be 
made in the direction of giving a certain 
period of the year during which the de- 
struction of these animals should be 
allowed to the person interested in the 
crops, or other limitations of that sort, 
provided that there should be an agree- 
ment between the parties as to the terms 
and manner in which the right should 
be exercised. They had, however, always 
been told—and this was his reason for 
speaking as he had done the other day 
at Torquay—that to introduce the prin- 
ciple of agreement between landlord and 
tenant would be to go against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He thought, then, he 
was justified in saying that the principle 
was to prevent an agreement between a 
landlord and his tenant and to pro- 
vide for disagreement—for that was the 
effect which the Bill was likely to have— 
though he hoped that the common sense 
of landlords and tenants would prevent 
disagreements from arising. He ad- 
mitted that the case of farmer Giles, to 
which reference had been made, was 
one that required further protection; 
but, in future, all tenantsin his position 
would have a protection from the ground 
game whether this Amendment of the 
Lords was agreed to or not, because they 
would have the absolute right to kill the 
game during eight months in the year. 
If they were to take the Bill according 
to its avowed object he would not be 
able to defend and uphold the principle 
of a close time; but if they were to look 
upon the Bill as being one which was to 
provide greater sport for the tenants he 
was not at all sure that a close time 
would not be very reasonable, at any 
rate with regard to hares. In many 
places there would be no indisposition 
to the establishment of a close time for 
hares, for a close time would be advan- 
tageous in some respects—for instance, 
with regard to the preservation of 
winged game from disturbance. But, 


notwithstanding what he had said, he 
was not prepared to support the limita- 
tion of a close time, or to offer any re- 
sistance to the decision of the Govern- 
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ment to reject the Lords Amendment. 
He agreed with the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon and others, that this was not 
a point on which they ought to make a 
stand. 

Mr. DUCKHAM hoped the clause 
would be retained in the shape in which 
it had been sent to the House of Lords. 
He had received a letter from a tenant 
farmer in the county which he repre- 
sented strongly protesting against a 
close time for the rabbits, and stating 
that if the Amendment stood in the Bill, 
it would not be worth the paper on 
which if was printed. He considered 
the capital of the tenant farmer would 
be jeopardized if there was a close time 
allowed. 

Sir HENRY TYLER said, there was 
a little Amendment, only the alteration 
of a word, which would be satisfactory 
to all parties. There could be no doubt 
that the hares and rabbits did great 
damage; but they might easily be kept 
under if the farmers were allowed to 
snare and trap them all the year round, 
and shoot in every month except be- 
tween March and August. If the House 
agreed to the word ‘“shooting’’ game 
in the close time instead of ‘‘ killing,’’ it 
ought to satisfy all parties, as it would 
answer all purposes. 

Mr. RODWELL said, Mr. Giles told 
him, about a month ago, that if all land- 
lords would deal with their tenants on 
this subject as a large landed proprietor 
did, whom he named, and whose estate 
was a game preserving one, tenants 
would never want a Bill of this sort. He 
hoped, however, he might be allowed 
to say a few words of comfort to his 
friends both in and out of the House 
who looked with gloomy forebodings on 
the operations of this Bill. He believed 
that the true interpretation of the Bill 
was that where the landlords lived on 
amicable terms with their tenants there 
would be no difficulty whatsoever created 
by it, and where differences existed they 
would be put an end to. The measure, 
instead of leading to differences, would 
sweep them away, and he believed that 
19 out of every 20 cases of difference 
between landlord and tenant arose from 
this unfortunate question of game. It 
would check the evil of over preserva- 
tion and protect the crops. He was 
very glad indeed the matter had ter- 
minated so satisfactorily; and he 
thought those who looked forward to it 
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as likely to interfere with reasonable 
sport would be surprised at its results. 

Sm ROBERT BUXTON looked on 
the Bill as a thorough settlement of the 
question. He wished to bear his testi- 
mony to the fact that if a close time was 
established for rabbits, the Bill might be 
torn up as waste paper. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Next Amendment. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved that the 
Lords’ Amendment be not agreed to, as, 
if he had read it rightly, its effect would 
be to make a new game law for people 
who would derive no benefit under the 
Bill—namely, those people who had a 
right to ground and other game alto- 
gether apart from this Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT as- 
sured his hon. Friend that he had 
not read the Amendment correctly. The 
Amendment would not have the effect 
that was imagined. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Subsequent Amendment agreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘*To draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing to 
one of the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Ground Game Bill, to which this House hath 
disagreed :—Secretary Sir Wint1am Harcourt, 
the Marquess of Hartineton, Mr. Secretary 
Cuitpers, Mr. Brigut, Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. 
Artuur Peet, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Mr. 
Souicrrorn GENERAL, and Lord FRepERIcK 
CavenpisH. To withdraw immediately. Three 
to be the quorum. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE REGIS- 
TRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON rose to move the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER wished to point out 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had given Notice of 
an Instruction to the Committee, and it 
was for him to move that Instruction 
before the next Question was put— 
‘* That the Speaker leave the Chair,”’— 
and he should, therefore, call on the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. 

Mr. ParyeELt not being in his place, 

Mr. FINIGAN asked, in the name 
of the hon. Member, that he should be 


Mr. Rodwell 
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sent for, as he (Mr. Finigan) understood 
his hon. Friend was then engaged con- 
sidering a more specific mode of settling 
the question. He thought that was the 
only reason why the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had risen to move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL, in rising to move— 


“‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Proceedings on objection made to voters on list 
other than list of claimants.) 


“ Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in the Act passed in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of the reign of Her Majesty, 
chapter fifty-five, contained, where any person 
whose name is on any list of voters fora county, 
city, town, or borough in Ireland (not being a 
list of claimants), is duly objected to by some 
person other than the clerk of the peace, the 
clerk of the union, the poor rate collectors, or 
the town clerk, county court judge, the chairman 
or revising barrister, whether the person ob- 
jected to does or does not appear before him, 
shall, before requiring it to be proved that the 
person so objected to is entitled to have his 
name inserted in the list of voters for such 
county, city, town, or borough, or expunging 
such name, require prima facie proof to be 
given to his satisfaction of some ground of 
objection against such person, and, for the 
purpose of determining whether such prima 
facie proof is satisfactory, shall examine the 
collectors of poor rates, clerk of the union, or 
any other person who may be present, touching 
the truth of the alleged ground of objection, 
and if such prima facie proof is not so given to 
his satisfaction, he shall retain the name of the 
person objected to in the list of voters; Pro- 
vided that this clause shall remain in operation 
for two years from the date of the passing of 
this Act ;”’ 


said, that his object in moving the clause 
was to give the Government a last op- 
portunity of taking the only course that, 
in his opinion, would be worthy of them 
in reference to the rejection of Irish 
Bills in ‘‘ another place,’’ and, in parti- 
cular, of the Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) Bill. He brought forward his 
Motion not on account of the intrinsic 
importance of the Bill he had mentioned, 
but as a matter of principle, and by way 
of protest against the continual rejection, 
almost without examination, of measures 
affecting Ireland in ‘‘ another place” 
after they had been passed by. large 
majorities in that House. From the 
point of view of the Government he 
thought that in asking them to adopt 
this course he was asking them to doa 
thing which they ought to have been 
disposed of themselves to do without any 
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inducement from him. It was of the 
greatest. importance that this House 
should show that its power was sufficient 
for redressing grievances in Ireland. 
Those who desired to maintain the Par- 
liamentary connection between this coun- 
try and Ireland in that House should 
induce such a belief in Ireland. If, on 
the other hand, the result of all their 
exertions this Session, with the most 
Liberal Parliament that had ever been 
elected, was to establish their inability 
to add one single measure of any im- 
portance to the Statute Book relating to 
Ireland, what would be the consequence? 
The belief which was already widespread 
among the Irish people, that it was 
practically useless to look to that House 
for the redress of their grievances, would 
become intensified ; and, being unable 
to separate the action of the two Houses, 
they would regard the rejection of their 
Bills as a confirmation of their belief 
in the impossibility of obtaining any real 
reform from the English Parliament. 
What would be the course of the Govern- 
ment if English Bills had been treated 
as Irish Bills had been? Would they 
not have considered whether some fitting 
reply should not be made to such at- 
tempts at obstruction? Wouldthey not 
have the great English constituencies 
supporting them in any determined 
course they might take? But that could 
not be the case with regard to Ireland. 
The public opinion of the Irish people 
was of no avail or weight whatever upon 
this House or upon English constitu- 
encies, and hence it happened that the 
House of Lords considered that it might 
with impunity take action against Irish 
Bills, which they dared not take against 
English Bills. He regretted that the 
Government had not made a determined 
stand before now; but he hoped they 
would do so at the eleventh hour. This 
was the third measure that had been 
treated in this unceremonious manner, 
and if they allowed themselves to be 
smitten on the cheek and then turned 
the other, it would be repeated again 
and again. He could not find a better 
argument for showing the necessity of 
establishing an Irish Parliament than 
the proceedings in “another place.” 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the Motion of which he had given 
Notice. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Before putting this 
Question from the Chair, I think it right, 
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formally to repeat what I stated in 
answer to a Question put to me yesterday 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
I do not consider that I should be justi- 
fied in withholding, on a point of Order, 
such a Motion from the consideration of 
the House. At the same time, it is 
right that I should point out to the 
House that the Motion of the hon. 
Member is distinctly a tack to a Money 
Bill, and, as such, is against the esta- 
blished usage of the House and of 
Parliament. For a long period this 
House hasinvariably respected the rights 
and privileges of the other House by 
abstaining from adding tacks to Money 
Bills, as is now proposed to be done; 
while the House of Lords, equally re- 
specting the rights and privileges of this 
House, has abstained from amending 
Money Bills. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Proceedings on objection made to voters on list 
other than list of claimants.) 

‘‘ Notwithstanding anything tothe contrary in 
the Act passed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of the reign of Her Majesty, chapter 
fifty-five, contained, where any person whose 
name is on any list of voters for a county, city, 
town, or borough in Ireland (not being a list of 
claimants) is duly objected to by some person 
other than the clerk of the peace, the clerk of 
the union, the poor rate collectors, or the town 
clerk, county court judge, the chairman or 
revising barrister, whether the person objected 
to does or does not appear before him, shall, 
before requiring it to be proved that the person 
so objected to is entitled to have his name 
inserted in the list of voters for such county, 
city, town, or borough, or expunging such 
name, require prima facie proof to be given to 
his satisfaction of some ground of objection 
against such person, and, for the purpose of 
determining whether such prima facie proof is 
satisfactory, shall examine the collectors of poor 
rates, clerk of the union, or any other person 
who may be present, touching the truth of the 
alleged ground of objection, and if such prima 
facie proof is not so given to his satisfaction, he 
shall retain the name of the person objected to 
in the list of voters: Provided, that this Clause 
shall remain in operation for two years from the 
date of the passing of this Act.” —(Mr. Parnell). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I wish 
to state, in a few words, the reasons for 
which Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
adopt the course advocated by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. In doing 
so, however, I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that it is with no approval of the 
late action of the House of Leeds that we 
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take this course. I need hardly say that 
the course proposed by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork is unusual, and you, 
Sir, stated a day or two ago, and again 
to-day, that it was a novel one. The hon. 
Member himself, has had to refer to pre- 
cedents of 150 years ago. If this course 
should be taken, which I cannot suppose 
for a moment will be the case, it must lead 
to @ very serious contest with the other 
House. The House of Lords has for a 
long time had a Standing Order directed 
against the possibility of a tack to a 
Money Bill, and we must suppose that 
they would adhere to that Order. The 
House will allow me, perhaps, to quote 
very briefly from the work of Sir Erskine 
May’s distinguished predecessor Hatsell, 
who is rightly regarded as a great au- 
thority on this subject— 

““ Whenever this measure of tacking to a Bill 
of Supply is attempted by the House of Commons 
with an intention of thereby compelling the 
Crown or the Lords to give their assent toa 
Bill which they would otherwise probably dis- 
approve of and reject, it is highly irregular, and 
is a breach of those Parliamentary rules and 
orders that have been established by law and 
uniform practice between the two Houses in the 
mode of passing Bills. . . . To do this in cases 
where it is known that one of the component 
parts of the Bill will be disagreeable to the 
Crown or to the Lords, and that if it was sent 
up alone it would not be agreed to—for this 
reason, and with a view to secure the Royal 
Assent or the concurrence of the Lords, to tack 
it to a Bill of Supply which the exigencies of 
the State make necessary, is a proceeding highly 
dangerous and unconstitutional. It tends to 
provoke the other branches of the Legislature in 
theirturn to depart from those rules to which they 
ought to be restrained by the long and estab- 
lished forms of Parliament, and can have no 
other effect than finally to introduce disorder 
and confusion.” 

This is an impartial description of the 
course which it is proposed the House 
should adopt, and I think it is pretty 
clear that it would be a great innova- 
tion and a dangerousone. We consider 
it a most valuable privilege that we do 
not allow the House of Lords to inter- 
fere with any Tax Bill that we pass. On 
the other hand, the Lords consider—and 
as long as the House of Lords remains 
as itis they have a right to consider— 
that we should not make an excuse of 
this privilege to try to force on them a 
Bill which otherwise they would not 
assent to. Therefore, to take this course 
would, I think, require the most ex- 
treme care possible, and we ought to 
consider almost any other alternative 
before venturing on such a course. I 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


The House of 
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can hardly imagine any case in which 
some other course would not be found 
more effective. The hon. Member has 
admitted that there is no hurry—next 
Session a similar Bill to the one rejected 
will be sent up to the House of Lords 
early, and I can hardly imagine that 
they will treat it again as they have 
treated it recently; in which case we 
should pass it into law, and it would have 
the same practical effect that it would 
have if passed this Session. The hon. 
Memberforthe City of Cork says we would 
not allow an English Bill to be treated in 
this way. He is mistaken there. I re- 
member having the honour of bringing in 
the Ballot Bill, which was debated for a 
fortnight or three weeks, and every line 
and every clause of which was contested. 
The Bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords, and for very much the same 
reasons as are now alleged. I could 
give the hon. Member many cases of 
the Government allowing English Bills 
to be treated in this way by the House 
of Lords. I cannot think that this 
House will adopt the Motion of the hon. 
Member; if it did, I do not think the 
feeling of the country would be in our 
favour. I am sure the feeling of the 
country, which is now against the House 
of Lords, might change against the 
‘House of Commons. I hope the House 
will not think that the Government in 
any way approves of the action of the 
House of Lords. We very much regret 
it. I must confess that the majority of 
the House of Lords has shown little con- 
sideration either for this House or for 
the interests or wishes of the people of 
Ireland. The Bill which they have re- 
fused to consider was supported by the 
great majority of the Irish Members. 
Its main object was the assimilation of 
the Irish to the English law. Its sub- 
ject-matter was a change—an improve- 
ment—in the method of electing Mem- 
bers of this House, and, therefore, most 
specially the Business of the House of 
Commons. I am of opinion that we 
ought not to meet the House of Lords in 
the way the hon. Member proposes; 
but, on the other hand, the majority in 
the House of Lords must not be sur- 
prised, after such an interference as 
this, when we are endeavouring to 
change and improve the mode of elect- 
ing our own Members as we think 
best—not merely an interference, but 
a contemptuous refusal even to con- 
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sider such a change—if it leads many 
nen, both in this House and out of it, 
to consider whether, if we have a fre- 
quent repetition of such action, we may 
not think some change in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords will be ad- 
visable and even necessary. I confess 
that the only reason given for this action 
does not seem to be any justification for 
what was done. I observe that the noble 
Lord who moved the rejection of this 
Bill—who appears to be the Leader of 
the House of Lords at present (the 
Earl of Redesdale) Yiessd his argu- 
ment—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is referring to a speech made 
in the House of Lords this Session. 
That would not be in Order. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I was not 
aware how far the nature of the Motion 
before the House might not make it 
necessary and justify some allusion to 
the speech made in the other House of 
Parliament. But, of course, Sir, I at 
once bow to your decision, and I would 
merely say that the argument that has 
been used, and cer tainly by an influen- 
tial person, in a place in which he could 
give great weight to what he said— 
{|Mr. Gorst: Order, Order!]—I shall 
stop when I am called to Order. The 
argument that was used was that there 
was not time to consider the Bill; I do 
not think that is an argument in which 
there is much force. 

Mr. GORST: I rise to Order, Sir. 
I wish to ask your opinion whether itis 
in Order for the right hon. Gentleman 
to proceed to answer the arguments 
used in ‘‘ another place,” after you have 
ruled that a reference to such debate is 
out of Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as the right 
hon. Gentleman has gone, I saw no rea- 
son to interpose. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, I will 
say the argument used anywhere, for it 
has been used in many places besides 
the House of Lords, that when we have 
sent Bills from this House late in the 
Session, that they may rightly be dis- 
missed by the House of Lords for want 
of time to consider them, is open to some 
remark. I think that if that course was 
very often taken, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for the two Houses to 
work together. It seems to me that 
this is one of the matters in which, 
especially, noblesse oblige, and that the 
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House of Lords ought not to have used 
the argument of personal convenience 
to prevent the Bills sent from this House 
at any time of the Session being tho- 
roughly considered. We cannot forget, 
at all events, the country will not forget, 
these two facts—first, that we are the 
hardest worked Assembly of law-makers 
in the world, and that there is pro- 
bably no Assembly of law-makers in the 
world that has so much power with so 
little demand upon the energy and time 
of its individual Members as the House 
of Lords. Nor can we forget the fact 
that we are the Representatives of the 
peel) and that the power which they 

ave is simply owing to the accident of 
birth. That being the case, I do not 
think it is too much to ask that when the 
House of Commons, with all its diffi- 
cultiesin getting through Business, and 
the enormous labour that falls on every 
individual Member, finds itself unable 
to send up measures to the House of 
Lords till late in the Session, I do not 
think it is too much to ask the House 
of Lords, even at some cost of personal 
convenience, to give the necessary con- 
sideration to those measures. As to the 
Motion itself I must oppose it, as I think 
it unwise, inconvenient in practice, and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. I should be quite content to 
leave the action of the House of Lords 
to the judgment of public opinion. I 
am confident that the expression of 
public opinion will do much to give us 
less reason to complain, and would pro- 
bably support the House of Commons 
in such Constitutional remedy as might 
be found advisable and even necessary. 
I cannot help thinking that in some re- 
spects the House of Lords do not suffi- 
ciently realize their responsibility. When 
a number of Members of the House of 
Commons throw out measures they felt 
that the burden of Government may de- 
volve upon themselves, and if that had 
been the case here the noble Lord who 
has taken the place of Leader of the 
other House would scarcely have taken 
the course he has thought fit to take, 
because he would have been brought 
face to face with the difficulties of 
governing the Empire, and especially 
of governing Ireland. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the announcement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government cannot 
accept the proposal of thehon. Memberfor 
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the City of Cork, wasone which wasonly to 
be expected from any responsible Leader 
of this House. Everybody must feel 
that the relations betwen the two Houses 
are of a peculiar and delicate character, 
and that they are relations which involve 
the greatest respect on the part of one 
House for the rights and privileges of 
the other. In matters of this kind we 
have for many years recognized, as the 
House of Lords has recognized, the 
difference in the position of the two 
Houses as regards Money Bills. The 
House of Commons has for many years 
claimed—and claimed exclusively—the 
right to originate and deal with Money 
Bills, and has insisted that it was one of 
its privileges, and that the House of 
Lords should not interfere or meddle 
with the details of any Bill having the 
character of a Money Bill. They can 
only reject or accept sucha Bill. The 
House of Lords on their side have always 
conceded that right to the House of 
Commons. But they have, on the other 
hand, claimed that Bills should not be 
presented to them under cover of being 
Money Bills, and that they should not 
in that way be deprived of their right 
and their duty to criticize measures 
which it is intended to pass. We must, 
if we expect the Lords to respect our 
privileges, be prepared to respect the 
corresponding privileges which have 
been conceded to them. No one who 
looks upon the matter impartially can 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman has 
expressed what was rendered necessary 
by the spirit of the Constitution and the 
relations between the two Houses. So 
far as the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were confined to the course which 
the Government intends to take in the 
matter of this Bill, lentirelyand cordially 
concur with him and with the Govern- 
ment. I may say, also, that I entirely 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the importance of the very measure 
which has been the occasion of this dis- 
cussion, But, at the same time, it 
appears to me to have been a measure 
of a by no means urgent character. It 
might perfectly well have waited beyond 
the present Session. The Government 
had only recently taken it into their 
hands from the hands of private Mem- 
bers. It did not appear to be of any 
great consequence whether it was passed 
this Session or early in the next. It 
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the right hon. Gentleman that the Go- 
vernment intended to take up that Bill 
was as much as could possibly be asked 
for by the advocates of the measure. It 
was really somewhat unnecessary for 
the Irish Members to look upon such an 
incident as this as being action on the 
part of the House of Lords directed 
against the interests and the wishes of 
Ireland. Reference has been made to 
the Ballot Bill. Now, that was quite as 
important a measure, and was equally 
connected with the representation of the 
country and this House, as the Irish 
Registration Bill, and that Bill was re- 
jected by the Lords. So that it is evi- 
dent that the conduct of the House of 
Lords was not dictated by views as to 
the part of the Empire to which the 
measure relates. On the contrary, the 
Lords have for a considerable time an- 
nounced this doctrine—that if they are 
to be responsible for passing measures 
through Parliament, and assisting them 
to become part of the law of the land, it 
was but reasonable and proper that they 
should have ample time for the con- 
sideration and diseussion of such Bills. 
It becomes a question of degree, whe- 
ther that is desirable or right or fair on 
their part, after a particular day or time 
of the Session—a matter on which there 
exists considerable differences of opinion. 
On that question I must say that a great 
deal is to be said, especially when applied 
to a measure sent up to the other House 
on the Ist of September. The Lords 
may justly say that the measure requires 
further consideration, longer considera- 
tion than it is likely to get at such a 
time. We had a discussion on this sub- 
ject in this House on the Motion of my 
hon. Friendthe Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour), who pointed out strongly 
the inconvenience to which Members of 
this House are subjected if at a late pe- 
riod a number of measures are brought 
forward which there isnotime to consider. 
We havegreater opportunities of making 
complaints of this kind than the House of 
Lords, and we must expect them to show 
their feeling in some manner. I do not 
think that the present occasion is one 
which at all justifies—certainly none 
but circumstances of a very extreme cha- 
racter would justify—the measures pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork. Iftherighthon.Gentleman had been 
content to express his views upon these 
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nece to rise. to say one word. I 
should have felt that the rights and 
Privileges of this House, the Constitu- 
tion of this country, were safe in his 
hands. I had hoped that under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed it 
would be unnecessary for anyone, espe- 
cially anyone sitting on the Opposition 
Benches, to get up in defence of the 
Constitution of the country. But I am 
bound to say, after listening to the lan- 
guaye of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
I do feel it necessary to enter as strong 
and emphatic a protest as I can against 
many of the expressions which he had 
used. The right hon. Gentleman was 
touching upon most delicate ground. He 
was touching upon the most delicate 
parts of the Constitutional system of the 
country; and apparently that was the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks, because he gave us to under- 
stand that if the House of Lords claims 
to exercise their own discretion as to 
whether they had been allowed sufficient 
time for the consideration and discussion 
of measures sent up to them, it may bea 
matter for serious consideration—not, as 
some Gentlemen might suppose, whether 
some general arrangements could be 
made <or the better conduct of Business, 
so that Loth branches of the Legislature 
might be fully employed during the time 
both Houses are sitting—but whether 
it may not be necessary to consider 
whether some change in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords was not ad- 
visable, and even necessary. [ phe 
I quite understand the cheers whic 

come from below the Gangway on 
the other side of the House. [An 
hon, Member; Both sidesofthe House. |} 
I do not think it necessary to refer 
to the cheers from hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House, because their views 
go even beyond the question of the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords; and, 
therefore, they not unreasonably think 
it a matter for consideration whether the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom 
does not require to be revised. But it 
is one thing for hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway to express opinions of the 
sort, and it is quite another thing for a 
responsible Minister of the Crown to 
stand up in the House and to throw out 
suggestions of the kind. These aro 
matters which, if they are to be dealt 
with at all, should be carefully and 
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deeply pondered over by Ministers of 
the Crown ; and they ought to make no 
proposal until they are prepared to ex- 
plain the nature and the meaning of their 
proposal. What does ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman mean by his alarming sen- 
tences? Do they mean anything, or do 
they mean nothing? Are they equiva- 
lent to those dark suggestions made the 
other night about the possibility of the 
Government having to support injustice 
in Ireland in some imaginable case which 
he did not anticipate would arise? Is 
the threat against the House of Lordsa 
threat of the same character? Is it a 
threat of certain action against the House 
of Lords which he does not anticipate 
will be carried out, or is it simply a sop 
thrown to those hon. Gentlemen whom 
he feels it necessary to conciliate at the 
present time? I, at first, thought they 
were accidental expressions which simply 
peste from the right hon. Gentleman 
on the spur of the moment; but whenI 
heard him proceed to argue beyond the 
necessities of the case upon the relative 
amount of Business done by the two 
branches of the Legislature, and upon 
the position of the House of Commons 
as Representative of the people of Eng- 
land, and the House of Lords, who sat 
there simply owing to the accident of 
birth, it struck me that there was more 
in the suggestions of the right hon. 
Gentleman than had at first occurred to 
me. The words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contained complaints, threats, or 
warnings, or whatever we may like to 
call them, which it will be well we should 
consider and take to heart. It is not 
altogether to be regretted, if these are 
the views of the Government, that they 
should be brought to the light of day, 
and that the country should know of 
them. I cannot pass over the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which, I must say, I listened to with 
considerable amazement as well as very 
great regret. I would rather not put 
the question to the noble Lord the 
Leader of the House, for I should be 
sorry to hear that the Government con- 
firmed the very serious character of the 
utterances of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant ; but I must say that, 
whilst entirely agreeing with the course 
which the Government propose to take 
with regard to this Amendment, and en- 
tirely concurring in the doctrines which 
the right hon. Gentleman began by 
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laying down as to the relations between 
the two Houses, I do think that the sen- 
timents and observations with which the 
right hon. Gentleman closed his speech 
are of a character which go far beyond 
anything that is called for, and, con- 
sidering the quarter whence they came, 
far beyond the Amendment itself. The 
Amendment is not one to be spoken 
lightly upon, for it cuts deeply into the 
relations of the two Houses; but I do 
say that language such as that which has 
been used by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is very much 
more alarming, to my mind, than the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cork 


ity. 

Mr. DILLON, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment, a further Instruction to 
the Committee, said, he thought that if 
anything were added to this Bill it might 
be the tack which would most interest 
the people of Ireland. He thought this 
would be admitted to be a sufficiently 
urgent matter to justify a departure 
from the ordinary procedure of the 
House. The Irish people regarded the 
English government of Ireland very much 
asa whole. They had to deal not with 
the House of Lords, but with the out- 
come of the Session, and what was done 
by the Government as a whole on behalf 
of Ireland. The outcome of the present 
Session for Ireland had been nothing, 
and the only means at the disposal of 
the Irish Members to get something done 
for the good of their country were those 
which they were now adopting. He 
complained that the House of Lords was 
governed and affected in its action by 
the force of English opinion, while the 
force of Irish opinion never reached it 
at all. Even the Irish Lords were 
guided in their course by English opi- 
nion, and not at all by Irish opinion. 
The Irish Members were not merely 
attacking the House of Lords as such, 
but were attacking it as.a portion of that 
system of government which, in every 
one of its parts, was ruinous and dis- 
astrous to their country. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘Clause,”’ in order to insert the 
word ‘‘ Clauses” (in order to insert addi- 
tional Clauses ) :— 


(Procedure in county courts.) 


‘* Any tenant in Ireland rated at or underthirty 
pounds ordnance valuation may, within fcur- 
teen days of being served with a notice of 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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ejectment for non-payment of rent, lodge with 
or tender to the landlord or his Spent a portion 
of the amount of rent or arrears.of rent claimed. 
Should the amount so lodged or tendered be 
considered reasonable, having regard to all the 
cireumétances of the case, by the chairman of 
the' county, the chairman. may dismiss the 
application for a decree for ejectment. 


(Procedure in superior courts.) 

“Tf the application for a decree is made in a 
superior court,.the court may dismiss the 
application, provided it is shown that a reason- 
able sum has been lodged or tendered within the 
fourteen days: Provided, That this Clause shall 
remain in operation until the thirty-first day of 
December one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one.’’—(Mr. Dilion.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Clause’ stand part of the proposed 
Instruction.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
considered the subject one of the gravest 
importance. It was impossible for him 
to have noticed the hesitancy with 
which the Speaker allowed the. pre- 
sent proceedings, and the speeches which 
had been made by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman on the Front Benches, without 
being impressed with its importance. 
He did not consider the Bill, to which 
the Amendment referred, as one of great 
urgency, considering that they had just 
passed through a General Election, and 
considering also that, having regard to 
the promise made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Bill would probably be 
enacted almost as soon as if it had been 
accepted at the present time. The speech 
which had been made by the Chief 
Secretary reflected, as he and the House 
knew very well, the intense public opi- 
nion of the country. In regard to the 
Amendment, the people of the country 
were thinking, not of the registration of 
voters in Ireland, but of the course 
which had been taken in “ another 
place’ with regard to at least three 
measures, during the present Session. 
The difficulty which was expressed in 
regard tothat ‘‘other place” wasspecially 
not in regard to measures of that sort, 
but in reference to measures relating to 
property. Difficulty was, and would be 
experienced in referring to that House, 
composed, in the main, of Representa- 
tives of property, questions affecting pro- 
perty ; and everyone who considered the 
present Amendment must have in his 
recollection the mode in which another 
and far more important measure was 




















dealt with by the House of Lords in the 
early part of the Session. 

Mz. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the House was an Instruction on a Money 
Bill, and he must not debate other 
measures. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, continuing, 
said, with regard to the Amendment, if 
he had found that the Committee had no 
choice but to adopt it, he should have 
had far greater hesitation than he now 
had in regard to the course he was about 
to take. When he heard the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (SirStafford Northcote), 
and of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
felt it would be practically impossible 
to give a vote distinctly asserting that 
a course which had not been taken for 
150 years should be taken upon this 
occasion with regard to a measure which 
he did not consider of first-rate urgency. 
But if he voted for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), 
as he intended to do, it was because that 
Motion was not an “ Instruction ” to the 
Committee, but merely empowered the 
Committee to avail themselves of a 
change of mind in the House of Lords. 
He had a genuine respect for the House 
of Lords. He wished to leave them an 
opportunity of retreat. He believed 
that the House of Lords was in a relent- 
ing mood; that they might be anxious, 
even at the present moment, to re-con- 
sider the course which it could not be 
doubted, from the language held in that 
House, was fraught with danger. Their 
Lordships might be anxious to put them- 
selves right, as far as possible, with the 
people of the country. It was with this 
view that he should give his vote in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) to the Motion of 
the fron Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was evidently intended, ifnot to 
accelerate the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City, at all events to show 
that there were other Irish Members of 
the section which for four or five Sessions 
had acted together in the House, who 
were more extreme in their views than the 
hon. Member for Cork City. The Amend- 
ment was illustrative of the feeling and 
desires which prompted the Amendment, 
for it Mcne that the House of Lords 
should reverse its course, not upon one 
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subject alone, but upon two subjects— 
Ce ear, hear!” }—the Registration of 

oters (Ireland) Bill and the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. To 
that he had the assent of the hon. Mem- 
ber who uttered that cheer. It explained 
beyond the possibility of a doubt what 
was the object of the section of the 
House which had taken its place on the 
Benches below the Gangway. That ob- 
ject was to coerce the House of Lords. 
This House had been compelled to adopt 
a Standing Order to avoid the coercion 
which the hon. Member for Cork City, 
and those who acted with him, had 
practised in this House; and, not de- 
terred by the resistance they had met 
with in their attempts to coerce this 
House, the hon. Members now sought 
to attack the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. The objects of this. section 
were avowed. The speech which they 
had .just heard from the hon. Member 
for Tipperary explained the objects 
of this section. He said that he was 
opposed to the whole form of the go- 
vernment of this country. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) greatly doubted the right of 
the hon. Member to speak for the whole 
of Ireland, though he assumed that 
right. What, according to these hon. 
Members, was the object of this Amend- 
ment? It was to excite rebellion against 
the entire government of this country as 
at present constituted. [Cheers.| Hon. 
Members and the House would observe 
that cheer. What, then, had the House 
to deal with? The proposal itself was 
unconstitutional and distinctly a phase 
of rebellion. Perhaps some hon. Mem- 
ber would rise and endeavour to qualify 
the explanation that had been given by 
those with whom he was associated. But 
that could not alter the fact that this 
was a distinctly revolutionary proposal ; 
and when the people of England knew 
that a direct attack was intended upon 
the form of government under which 
they lived, and over which they exercised 
a direct power, he felt sure it would 
meet from them exactly the same answer 
which they gave to the revolutionary 
movement of 1842. In his constituency 
in North Warwickshire, with only 19 
suldiers and 45 policemen to aid the 
yeomanry and special constables, the 
revolutionary movement of 1842 was 
stopped. He had the honour of com- 
manding the special constables on that 
occasion, and he could tell hon. Mem- 
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bers that they were engaging in rather 
a hazardous undertaking. He believed 
that the people of England expected 
their Representatives to represent in this 
House the spirit which arrested the re- 
volutionary movement of 1842. He could 
not doubt that the people of North 
Warwickshire had the same spirit now 
that they had then; and that, when a 
section of the Irish Members undertook 
in this House to bully both Houses of 
Parliament, the people whom he repre- 
sented would desire him to act in the 
spirit in which they and he had acted in 
the year 1842. [ Laughter.] The laughter 
in which the section to which he referred 
thought fit to indulge was very hollow. 
It was his firm conviction that the Mem- 
bers who were returned to the House by 
the Democratic Party of England and 
Scotland, to say nothing of those who 
entertained Constitutional principles, 
would betray their constituents if they 
did not meet this attempt as it deserved 
to be met—that was, by absolute repu- 
diation. It was 1£0 years since the 
House of Commons was betrayed into 
any such ‘‘ tacking” as was now pro- 
posed ; and he felt sure that the House 
would forfeit the confidence of the great 
majority of the people of England and 
of Scotland if they did not directly re- 
this attempt to bully both 

ouses of Parliament, and to involve 
this House in an unseemly conflict with 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was quite unable to follow the arguments 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, and who had given the House 
such exciting and interesting details of 
the conquests achieved by himself. If 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had not had the 
presence of mind to be his own trum- 
peter, he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was 
afraid that posterity would not have 
heard anything about the hon. Member’s 
wonderful achievements. It was to be 
hoped that the present crisis would not 
call for another gathering of yeomanry 
and special constables in North War- 
wickshire, under the command of the 
hon. Member for that constituency. As, 
however, the insurrection anticipated by 
the hon. Member was expected to come 
off in Ireland, it did not appear how he 
and his band of special constables could 
take any effective part in it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
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the Lord Lieutenant had made a speech 
which was very energetic and impressive 
for the most part, but which would have 
been more consistent if spoken in sup- 
port of, instead of in opposition to, the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cork 
City. Ifthe situation was so serious as 
the right hon. Gentleman in his speech 
assumed it to be, it was a time for pass- 
ing over what he might call the etiquette 
of Constitutional arrangements, and for 
taking some unusual course in regard 
to the action of the House of Lords. 
If it were a time when a leading Mem- 
ber of the Government might suggest 
the possible necessity of taking into 
consideration the propriety of changes in 
the relations between the two Chambers, 
then, surely, it might be allowed to bea 
time to justify so mild a course as this 
tacking of a new clause to the Appro- 
priation Bill. It must be remembered 
that one great reason why the Irish 
Members took their present course was 
not only that the House of Lords had 
contemptuously rejected the Registration 
of Voters (Ireland) Bill, but that they 
had been guilty of a series of actions the 
result of which was to leave Ireland no 
legislative fruits whatever out of this 
active, and what ought to have been use- 
ful, Session. In the speeches made by 
the right hon. Gentlemen on either side 
of the House, allusion had been made to 
the action of the House ot Lords in 
reference to the Ballot Bill. But there 
was this distinction between this case 
and that. The House of Lords might 
well consider the Ballot as a great, com- 
prehensive, and complete change in the 
whole system of the constitution of Par- 
liament. The Ballot Act contained a 
principle which had been opposed by 
leading statesmen of both Parties, among 
others by Lord Palmerston; and the 
House of Lords had every reason to say 
that so great and sudden a change of 
principle required grave deliberation. 
But what was this Registration Bill? 
It was simply a Bill to make the sys- 
tem of registering voters in Ireland like 
the system already accepted and adopted 
in England, and there was no excuse for 
saying that to consider such a measure 
required many studious days and sleep- 
less nights. The truth of the matter, 
as Ireland would understand it, was that 
the House of Lords were wholly con- 
temptuous and indifferent as regarded 
Trish legislation; that they believed ithad 
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not. many friends in the House or the 
country, and that they felt sure the Go- 
vernment would not take any energetic 
action to resent their conduct. Complain- 
ing of the apathy of the Government, 
he. might recall how different was the 
conduct of Liberal Governments when 
the Lords rejected the Bill for the 
Abolition of Purchase in the Army, 
and the Bill for the Repeal of the 
Paper Duties. The question for Irish 
Members was not merely whether the 
Peers were, or were not, going too far, 
but whether there was any security for 
justice to Ireland when measures put 
forward bya friendly Governmentseemed 
to have no chance of passing the Upper 
House of Legislature. The fact that 
such measures were thus treated and 
likely to be treated justified the unusual 
course of action which was recommended 
by the hon. Member for Cork City. All 
that Parliament had done of late had 
been to pass Bills allowing Ireland out 
of her own resources to save herself 
from the approach of famine; but what 
was now wanted was the adoption of 
a course which would show that the Go- 
vernment were in earnest in their pro- 
fessed desire to secure the passing of 
measures which would be for the perma- 
nent benefit of the Irish population. He 
would, indeed, be glad if, on this occa- 
sion, the Irish Party had had the assist- 
ance of the Liberal Members. No doubt, 
such help would be cordially and readily 
given in resisting undue action on the 
part of the House of Lords; but, as re- 
garded peculiarly Irish complaints and 
grievances, he could only say that he 
hoped to hear from them something 
like the expression of a generous and 
earnest sympathy. He confessed that 
he liked his Liberal Friends very much 
better in Opposition than on the side of 
the Ministry, for he was afraid that there 
was something enervating about the 
atmosphere of the Ministerial Benches. 
As for the statement that the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Cork City was 
exceptional, he admitted it; but the 
conduct of the House of Lords, which 
compelled the making of the proposal, 
was still more exceptional. It was not 
easy, perhaps, to raise the spirit of hon. 
Members opposite; but he hoped for 
their assistance on that occasion. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that the 
eloquence of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had burst out in a manner that 
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was perfectly astonishing. He confessed 
to a feeling of sympathy for the Irish 
Members, because he knew well that 
they were disappointed. At one time, 
he believed, they had the game in their 
hands; but when they withdrew their 
obstruction to the Constabulary Vote on 
a certain understanding they seemed to 
have been entirely deserted by the Go- 
vernment. On that ground, therefore, 
he could understand {and sympathize 
with the complaints which they made 
and the language in which they ex- 
pressed themselves. But several Eng- 
lish Members who had no such grounds 
of complaint to urge, and who ought to 
know better, had thought proper to in- 
dulge in the same extravagant expres- 
sions. He thought, however, that while 
Irish Members had reason for their dis- 
appointment, and, perhaps, for their re- 
sentment, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had absolutely no excuse for the 
violent and democratic language in 
which he had inveighed against the 
House of Lords; and other English 
Members were equally without justifica- 
tion for acting in a way which they must 
know was not consistent with their duty. 
The House of Lords had always shown 
themselves actuated by a sincere desire 
to promote the public good, and they 
had invariably acted under the highest 
sense of duty. After all, it was perfectly 
intelligible that they should refuse to 
discuss Bills hastily submitted to them 
at that period of the Session. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that ifit were 
not for the importance of the subject he 
would not have addressed the House, 
because he did not feel in a state of 
health to deal with this weighty ques- 
tion. He thought that the action of the 
other branch of the Legislature had been 
in the highest degree injudicious, and of 
that character which had been usually 
attributed to the proceedings of Irish 
agitators, for it was, in every respect, cal- 
culated to disturb and aggravate the 
situation. The destruction of the mea- 
sure which the House of Lords had just 
rejected, out of no other feeling than the 
narrowest and the pettiest, must place 
in the hand of everyone who was de- 
sirous of stirring up ill-feeling against 
British government of Ireland a weapon 
of the most potent description. He was 
an Irish Nationalist of a very thorough 
type; but he had never concealed his 
conviction that Irishmen should do all 
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in their power to seek the redress of 
their grievances in a Constitutioual way 
to bring about a permanent reconcilia- 
tion with the sister country of England, 
but that England should be in a frame 
of mind capable of being reconciliated ; 
and when he saw the hereditary branch 
of English Legislature, with its great 
weight of every kind in the country, in 
mere wantonness, in the reckless childish- 
ness which only sought an opportu- 
nity of harassing and exasperating— 
when he saw it, time after time, throwing 
out measures the most humble as well 
as the most important, he said that the 
charge of recklessly provoking agitation 
was removed from the shoulders of Irish- 
men to the shoulders of the English no- 
bility and the classes supporting them. 
He did not wish to say one word offensive 
to the Liberal Party. He had, on former 
occasions, expressed his conviction that 
the salvation of Ireland, so far as it 
could be gained from any English Party, 
was to be gained from English Liberals ; 
but he maintained that the latter were 
not dealing with Irishmen as they would 
deal with Englishmen under similar cir- 
cumstances. It was little short of a 
mockery for Englishmen to tell Irish- 
men that they enjoyed equal rights and 
equal laws, when the liberties and the 
rights of masses of the people of Ireland 
could be struck down by one branch of 
the Legislature with hardly a protest 
from the English masses ; whereas, if 
any similar indignity were offered to 
English liberty, an agitation would arise 
which would shake the very foundation 
of English society. It was not sufficient 
for the English Liberal Party to be 
Liberal in name when it ought to be 
Liberal in reality; and the refusal of 
justice to Ireland ought to be resented 
by all true Liberals. The Irish Mem- 

bers, who were just a little handful of 
men from Ireland, had asked their coun- 
trymen to trust to the calm justice and 
dispassionate reasoning of the House of 
Commons; but where, he would ask, 

was English justice and English fair 

play. They were all conscious of the 

good intentions of the Chief Secretary‘for 

Ireland. But the presence of even such 

a man in the Cabinet was as nothing 

unless he was thoroughly and seriously 

supported by his Colleagues. It was 

impossible for the Cabinet to apply a 

remedy to the present state of things in 
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unless they took it up and carried it 
through as if they were really interested 
in it; but so long as the Govern- 
ment were not in earnest, and al- 
lowed their legislation for Ireland to 
be checked by the House of Lords, 
it was not sufficient for the Chief 
Secretary to have good intentions, or for 
Ministers on the Front Treasury Bench 
to make half-a-dozen good-natured 
speeches. But the Government must 
recognize the fact that the Irish Ques- 
tion must be dealt with thoroughly and 
at once. Unless they did that, it was a 
delusion and a snare to place at the front 
a statesman like the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The responsible official for 
Ireland had not received from the Go- 
vernment that thorough and resolute 
support which he ought to receive. 
The noble Marquess, at present the 
Leader of the House, had come forward 
more than once and assured the Irish 
Party that there was little difference be- 
tween his convictions and the convictions 
of the Irish Members; and he wanted 
to know whether the noble Marquess’s 
statements were mere words or realities ? 
He could assure the House that compli- 
mentary speeches and assurances of the 
good intentions of the Government, 
whether from the Chief Secretary or the 
noble Lord, would effect nothing unless 
they had measures which corresponded 
witb declarations. What was the object of 
such declarations, if they shrank from 
censuring or placing on revord some 





tangible proof of the conduct of the other 
House, which really and practically had 
ostracised the Irish people? They had 
seen how measures of slight importance 
had been passed by the House of Com- 
mons while Ireland was left to suffer ; 
and such a policy was such as to invite 
the rejection of measures of goodwill to 
Ireland, and such a policy would sow the 
seeds of bad blood between England and 
Ireland. The English Parliament would 
never do full justice to Ireland; but so 
far as they brought in measures for the 
good of Ireland the Irish Members had 
supported them, although they fell far 
short of what was necessary. But how 
were they to be satisfied when they saw 
English Members bringing in measures 
and asking the support of the Irish Mem- 
bers; and then, after the Irish Members 
had been amused by these protestations 
of goodwill, they saw these measures 





Ireland, even of the most moderate kind, 
Hr. O' Donnell 


cast out by a House over which the Irish 






























‘Members had no direct control. That 
was like playing with the seriousness of 
the Irish situation. In those cireum- 
stances, he would stand by his Colleagues 
to mark the sense of the lightness of 
heart and indifference of feeling with 
which the Liberal Party had supported 
the good intentions of the Chief Secre- 
tary, This was no case of refusing the 
demands of the advanced Irish Party, 
for their demands were supported by 
moderate men, and by Englishmen as 
well as Irishmen.. They had learnt the 
lesson that their most moderate demands 
had so little hold over the English hearts 
and convictions that the almost puerile 
spite of the other House had been vented 
on the Irish Bills without raising the 
slightest indignation in England. When 
the noble Lords complained of the delay 
in the presentation of important Bills 
from this House, why did not they take 
notice of the Liberal obstruction to the 
Irish Registration Bill? Thecomplaint 
of the Lords as to this Bill was fictitious, 
and only covered their hostility to the 
wants of the Irish people. An impor- 
tant Bill had been presented late to the 
House of Lords, which went very much 
against the grain of the noble Lords; 
but they did not venture to reject it, be- 
cause they knew the great mass of the 
English people were behind it. They 
did not make a stand for their noble 
dignity, because the people of England 
wished for the Bill; but when an Irish 
measure of the first importance was pre- 
sented to them they tie a pretext 
to refuse the most elementary and funda- 
mental reforms, The real fault lay in 
the Governing Party of this House; for 
when the House of Lords saw that. this 
House was in earnest about any mea- 
sure, then the noble Earl of Redesdale 
and all his noble faction. thought once, 
twice, and a third time, before they pre- 
sumed to exhibit their little lordliness. 
There was nouse for this House to try 
and shirk their responsibility ; and if 
the noble Lords did wrong to Ireland 
it was because of the indifference of 
the English Liberals. If they wanted 
Ireland to be prosperous, industrious, 
and contented, they must deal fairly to 
Ireland. He did not. believe, in their 
United Kingdom, because they treated 
Ireland, as, if it was not part of the 
United Kingdon. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member, that he was travelling wide of 
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the subject immediately before the 
House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL thanked the 
Speaker for his reminder, and he would 
conclude by urging England to treat Ire- 
land as they would their own Business. 
Until they had exhausted the English 
platform they would go hand in hand; 
but it was hard to find that they were 
not receiving mere justice. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he felt that the re- 
proach cast on Liberal Members of want 
of sympathy with Irishmen was unde- 
served. They, however, felt a difficulty 
in co-operating more strongly with Irish 
Members, because they were impressed 
with the conviction that the Government 
now in power meant to do all that was 
possible for the good of Ireland, and 
they could not go into the Lobby with 
the Irish Members, who were continually 
putting difficulties in the way of that 
Government. The words ‘‘ Home Rule”’ 
appeared to scare a great number of 
persons; and although he did not stand 
there to advocate Home Rule, yet, con- 
sidering the character of the Irish Land 
Laws, which were unsuited to Ireland, 
the extreme distress which existed, and 
which might be relieved by wise legisla- 
tion, and the long term of misgovern- 
ment to which that country had been 
subjected, he could not deny the rea- 
sonableness of the demand for self- 
government. He hoped that the time 
would come, and before long, when the 
Irish Members could work with the 
English Members in carrying through 
Parliament necessary reforms. But, 
with regard to the matter before the 
House, he was of opinion this was rather 
a futile mode of giving expression to 
views which before long must come to 
the front. As it had been announced to 
the House that the Government felt it 
impossible to support the Motion, and 
as that would be an inopportune time 
to deal with the question, he thought 
the Irish Members would do well in 
abstaining from fighting so big a battle 
upon so small an issue, and especially as 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had pro- 
mised to bring this question forward 
next Session. It seemed to him a feeble 
way of expressing their protest, and it 
looked like discharging a rifle when a 
whole battery of artillery should be 
fired, He (Mr. Slagg) had no ground 
whatever to qualify him in asking the 
Irish Members to adopt a certain course 
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in preference to another; but he was 
anxious to place on record, before the 
end of the Session, that his own sym- 
pathies were with Irish Members, and, 
whenever he found he could co-ope- 
rate with them, they would find that 
his best efforts would always be at their 
call. 

Sm HENRY TYLER thought that 
matters were getting worse and worse. 
Last evening there was an attack made 
upon the Church of England, and this 
evening the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had aided the Irish Members in an attack 
upon the House of Lords. The noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Government 
was absent; and he (Sir Henry Tyler) 
was anxious to know if the views ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland with 
regard to the House of Lords were 
those of the other Members of the Go- 
vernment ? 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
18: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 167.) 


Main Question put, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert the following 
Clause :— ' 


(Proceedings on objection made to voters on list 
other than list of claimants.) 

“Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in the Act passed in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of the reign of Her Majesty, chap- 
ter fifty-five, contained, where any person whose 
name is on any list of voters for a county, city, 
town, or borough in Ireland (not being a list of 
claimants), is duly objected to by some person 
other than the clerk of the peace, the clerk of 
the union, the poor rate collectors, or the town 
clerk, county court judge, the chairman or re- 
vising barrister, whether the person objected to 
does or does not appear before him, shall, before 
requiring it to be proved that the person so ob- 
jected to is entitled to have his name inserted 
in the list of voters for such county, city, town, 
or borough, or expunging such name, require 
prima facie proof to be given to his satisfaction 
of some ground of objection against such person, 
and, for the purpose of determining whether such 
prima facie proof is satisfactory, shall examine 
the collectors of poor rates, clerk of the union, 
or any other person who may be present, touch- 
ing the truth of the alleged ground of objection, 
and if such prima facie proof is not so given to 
his satisfaction, he shall retain the name of the 
person objected to in the list of voters: Pro- 
vided, That this Clause shall remain in operation 
for two years from the date of the passing of 
this Act.’’—(Mr. Parnell.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
58: Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 168.) 


Hr. Slagg 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. MELDON said, he had a Reso- 
lution on the Paper, to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
rejection of a Bill solely affecting the right of 
persons to be registered as Parliamentary Voters 
is highly inexpedient ; and this House is further 
of opinion that the granting of aid or supply for 
the maintenance of another Chamber is undesir- 
able so long as measures relating solely to the 
acquisition of the Parliamentary franchise are 
} by the action of such Chamber prevented from 
passing into Law.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not 
think such an Amendment in order upon 
the Motion before the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, who had 
an Amendment on the Paper, to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
rejection of Bills which have been accepted by 
this House to promote the welfare of Ireland 
has gravely increased the difficulties of, the 
Executive Government, and, by exciting dis- 
affection, tends to endanger the sufficiency of the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty,” 
said, he had reason to believe that there 
was a similar objection to his Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(Appropriation) Bill. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clauses and Schedule A agreed to. - 


Schedule B. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that the 
Schedule contained an item of £332,666 
for the balances and expenses of officers 
to the House of Lords. £4,900 was put 
down as the salary of the Chairman of 
Committees of the House of Lords (the 
Earl of Redesdale), and that was the 
salary he wished particularly to get at. 
Hehad intended to put his Motion in such 
a form that it would be perfectly evident 
what object he had in view; and he in- 
tended to do it in such a manner as 
would be found in accordance with the 
Rules of the House. In the first in- 
stance, he presented at the Table a 
clause to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£1,800; but he found that he would not 
have been in Order in putting his Mo- 
tion in such a form, and that, in order 
to make his protest against the salary 
of this particular official (the Earl of 
Redesdale), it was necessary for him 
to put his Motion in a general form 





against the entire Vote. Now, he 
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hoped he would not be misunderstood 
when he said it was a notorious fact 
that the Chairman of Committees in 
‘‘ another place,” like the Chairman of 
Committees in that House, exercised a 
considerable control over the delibera- 
tions of the House. He was not aware 
whether it was one of the privileges of 
Mr. Lyon Playfair to have the votes of 
30 or 40 Members of this House in his 
pocket ; butrumour had it that the Earl 
of Redesdale was in that happy and proud 
position. The consequence of that was 
this—that all the legislation in this 
country was at the mercy of a particular 
individual, and that individual an offi- 
cial of the other House; because it was 
quite evident to every observer that ata 
certain stage of the Session the whole 
procedure of Parliament could be easily 
controlled by a very slight action. In 
the last few days of the Session it de- 
pended upon “ another place” whether 
certain Bills should or should not pass 
into law; and what he wished to point 
out to the Committee and to the country 
was, that if an individual had in his 
pockets the votes of Members of any 
portion of the Legislature it would 
happen that in the expiring days of the 
Session the whole legislation of the 
country depended upon the arbitrary 
will of that individual. The country, 
he supposed, would be surprised to be 
acquainted with that fact, because it 
was generally imagined that we were a 
self-governing country, and that Par- 
liament was the representative of the 
national will, and not that of a particular 
individual. It was in reference to this 
individual that he thought he should be 
in Order in making a few observations. 
He was glad to see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) in his place, because 
it was a speech which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself delivered that sug- 
gested to the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) the course which he 
thought it right to take on going into 
Committee on the Bill. Several hon. 
Friends pointed out to the hon. Gentle- 
man a passage from a speech made by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the 10th of 
August, 1860. The passage was as fol- 
lows :— 


“Inthe year 1734 there was a case in which 
the Government of the time wished to save the 
country gentlemen from the pressure of a 
heavier land tax, and they agreed to take not 
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less than £1,200,000 for the service of the year 
out of the Sinking Fund, and apply it to purposes 
for which, of course, it was not originally in- 
tended. When they brought that Bill into the 
House it consisted only of two clauses. They 
moved, on going into Committee, that the 
Committee should be instructed to receive 
clauses of appropriation; and they bound up 
the appropriation clause of the year with those 
two clauses. They took £1,200,000 from the 
Sinking Fund and appropriated it to the ser- 
vice of the year, and the two matters together 
in one Bill went up to the House of Lords, and 
were passed by that House, Well, there is an 
Appropriation Bill to be yet passed by the House 
of Commons this Session ; and I say the House of 
Commons itself, if it possesses, as Mr. Canning 
said in 1827, a spark of spirit left in it to main- 
tain its own privileges and rights, will avail 
itself of that, or of some other equally proper 
mode, for the purpose of restoring itself, at the 
end of the Session, to the independent position 
which it occupied when we met. But there is 
another mode which I would recommend to the 
noble Lord. He will see that I am merely 
offering suggestions for his consideration and 
for that of his Colleagues in the Cabinet. 
There is a mode, nearly resembling that which 
Mr. Canning adopted in 1827. On that occa- 
sion the House of Lords rejected, by a substan- 
tial alteration, a Bill which modified the duties 
leviable upon foreign corn. Immediately after- 
wards—I think the very next day—Mr. Can- 
ning came down to this House, and in language 
of a severity exceeding anything that has been 
used with regard to the Peers during the discus- 
sion of this question, asked the House of Com- 
mons to take a course to maintain their rights. 
But he said, as Minister, he felt that it was his 
duty, if possible, to prevent any collision be- 
tween the two Houses; and, therefore, he asked 
the House not to pass exactly the measure 
which had just been neglected, but to pass an- 
other Bill, including its provisions, but limited 
to a duration of nine months.’—[{3 Hansard, 
elx. 1121.) 


Now, the Committee would plainly see 
that, in pursuing the course his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parnell) did, and which he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was now endea- 
vouring to pursue, they had before them 
the advice which was given to the House 
under practically similar circumstances 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Canning, in 1827, said— 


*T agree, Sir, with the hon. gentleman, that 
something is necessary to be done; but the rule I 
should lay down upon the subject is a very plain 
one. As, I presume, the House of Commons is not 
so reduced as to abjure what its members have de- 
clared to be necessary principles, to rescind their 
deliberate resolutions, and to throw away as 
waste paper that bill which they have so much, 
and so carefully considered, merely because in 
a certain assembly, which, for many reasons, is 
entitled to our respect, they did not happen to be 
entertained with that courtesy which might 
have been expected, but was made the subject 
of an amendment, which not merely went to re- 
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scind what we had enacted, but to introduce 
principles, that, besides being new, weré posi- 
tively contrary to what we had determined to 
be necessary. Let the House themselves feel 
this as they may. If there bea single spark of 
pride or of shame in it, they will not submit to 
it.’’ —[2 Hansard, xvii. 1308. ] 


He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would not 
trouble the Committee with further quo- 
tations, for he thought that the two 
that he had made showed conclusively 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell), in 
adopting the course he did, and he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor), in adopting the 
course he had adopted, were justi- 
fied by illustrious examples as to the 
form their protest should take in regard 
to the action of ‘‘another place.”’ Now, 
he wished, in the friendliest spirit, to 
offer a word of warning to the Ministry 
in regard to ‘‘another place.” He told 
the Ministry that either they would 
have to overcome ‘‘another place,’ or 
‘‘ another place” would overcome them. 
He had some experience of the meetings 
of ‘‘another place”’ before he came into 
this House; and he ventured to remark 
that the attendance of noble Lords dur- 
ing the first days of this Session was far 
larger, and far more interested, than 
even during the days when they were 
ringing the chorus of Jingoism in the 
country; and everything that had hap- 
pened during the Session went to show 
that they intended to give the Liberal 
Government and Radical Party all the 
trouble they could. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must draw the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman to the 
fact that we were discussing a purely 
Money Bill, and that the hon. Member 
should confine himself to the question 
whether the Vote should be reduced, and 
not discuss the general subject. 

Mz, T. P. O};CONNOR said, that, of 
course, he bowed at once to the Chair- 
man’s ruling. His intention throughout 
had been to show the Committee a reason 
why they should refuse this allowance 
to ‘‘another place.” It was perfectly 
within their competence to refuse to 
‘‘ another place ’’ this allowance; and if 
they came to the conclusion that this 
refusal should take place he thought he 
was in Order in giving the reasons which 
dictated the refusal. He should bow to 
the Chairman’s ruling, and conclude his 
remarks on the general subject by saying 
that if they did not make a firm stand— 
if the Government did not make a firm 


Mr. T. P. 0 Connor 
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stand—they would find their position 
attenuated, and that either their legis- 
lative measures would be destroyed, or 
their functions and prestige would be 
seriously endangered. That the Chair- 
man should not be under the painful 
necessity of calling him to Order again, 
he would now confine himself to the 
money part of the transaction. What 
he wished to show to the Committee and 
to the country was this—that these offi- 
cials, who were opposing the interest of 
the country, who were blocking the mea- 
suresfor the amelioration of the condition 
of the country, were the paid servants 
of the country. That they were simply 
servants was proved by the fact that 
their salaries were to be provided by this 
House; and these officials, paid with 
money voted by the Representatives of 
the people, were showing their gratitude 
by completely disobeying the wish of the 
Representatives of the people. If the 
country were decided to teach these high 
officials their duty with regard to the 
interests of the country and the Repre- 
sentatives of the people they had a very 
easy remedy in its hands; and he pro- 
posed it should take that remedy at the 
present moment, and mark their indigna- 
tion by refusing to these refractory ser- 
vants their salaries. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 8, leave out the words “ No. 1. 
For Salaries and Expenses in the Offices of the 
House of Lords, to complete, £32,666.””—(M>. 
T. P. O' Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he could hardly suppose the hon. 
Member seriously intended to press this 
Amendment; but he had humorously 
adopted it as a form of protesting against 
a proceeding of the House of Lords, of 
which, whatever might be the proportion 
of importance attaching to it, everyone 
in the House and out of it must dis- 
approve. He had known for a great 
many years the noble Earl to whom the 
hon Member had referred. Many years 
ago, before he was a Member of that 
House, he belonged to a branch of the 
Legal Profession which came particularly 
under the noble Lord’s purview. _ The 
noble Earl was Lord and Master, Czar 
and Despot of Private Bill legislation. 
He was bound to say that the noble 
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Earl was an excellent man, of the greatest 
integrity, and of the best intentions; 
but there never was a man who had 
more completely absorbed into himself 
the spirit of unmitigated despotism. He 
was so in the habit of controlling Private 
Bill legislation, governing Parliamentary 
Agents, and setting aside Parliamentary 
counsel, that he had come to think he 
could act in the same manner with regard 
to public measures and Public Business ; 
and, finding himself unexpectedly in the 
position of undisputed Leader of the 
House of Lords, he acted as he was ac- 
eustomed to do with Parliamentary 
Agents. He would ask the House to 
take that view, instead of putting it on 
other grounds. He believed that that 
was the real history of the matter. The 
object of the Earl of Redesdale in dealing 
with this Bill was not to attack the Irish 
Members or the whole Irish people. On 
the contrary, it was an Irish opposition 
started entirely in the interests of one 
particular Irish Member of that House. 
He had reason to suspect that if the 
Bill passed it would be injurious to the 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that when the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had interposed he was endeavour- 
ing to bring the Committee to a sense 
of feeling that the mischief which had 
been committed in this case was from 
what he might call want of appre- 
hension. It was men like Lord Redes- 
dale and the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) who caused 
all the mischief, not from any bad inten- 
tion, but merely from sheer inability to 
understand the situation. Half the mis- 
chief in the world was not accomplished 
by people who set to work to do it, but 
by people who did not understand the 
situation. If people would only see that 
what was done the other day was really 
done by people who did not understand 
what they were doing he hoped this ques- 
tion would pass away, and that the hon. 
Member opposite would not persevere in 
a Motion which would injure agreatmany 
other persons besides Lord Redesdale. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that he wished to 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary upon the temperate 


prospects of a Conservativeseatin Ireland. 
Means were taken to convey to the Karl 
of Redesdale the desire of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that the seat should be 
secured ; and he had thought, as persons 
did who took great measures for the 
accomplishment of small objects, that the 
best way was to throw out the whole Bill. 
That, he believed, was the history of the 
whole transaction; and hon. Members on 
both sides of the House would do best 
only to look at the matter as it really 
was, asa piece of recklessness and of 
thoughtless despotism on the part of 
the Earl of Redesdale. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. 
said that it had been ruled by theSpeaker 
that it was not in Order to address Mem- 
bers of the other House by name. 
long as the right hon. Gentleman con- 
fined himself to hinting at the noble 
Lord in question he did not interfere ; 
but he now begged to ask whether the 





right hon. Gentleman was to be per- 
mitted to make a personal attack by 
name on an officer of the other House ? 
Toe CHAIRMAN said, that un- 
questionably the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary was in Order. He 


i 
t 


was referring, in debate, to the action, 
not of ‘‘ another House,” but to an 
officer whose salary was mentioned in 


render his seat insecure. 


and admirable speech which he had just 
made. But if anything more were 
wanted to complete the case raised by 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) against the Earl of 
Redesdale it was to be found in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Before hearing that speech it might 
have been fairly supposed that the ut- 
most wrong done by Lord Redesdale 
was to allow some personal prejudice of 
his own to‘influence him contrary to the 
duties of his Office; but, after hearing 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it appeared that the Earl of Redesdale 
had been guilty of an attempt much 
more inexcusable, for he had lent him- 
self to a plot, contrived by a group of 
Tory Members in the interests of a well- 
known Tory Member, a Member of the 
late Government, who knew that if the 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill 
passed persons would be entitled to exer- 
cise the elective franchise, which would 
Fearing that 
f the Bill passed his seat would be gone 
his plot had been contrived. He could 


not assent to the doctrine that that Com- 
mittee ought to vote the salary of a 
Nobleman who had not only proved him- 
self thoroughly despotic, but had proved 
himself the willing instrument of agroup 


Whatever might be 





the Vote. 





of Tory magnates. 
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the truth of the charge brought against 
the Earl of Redesdale he should vote for 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MELDOWN said, that he also 
must thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary for the able and 
amusing speech which he had delivered 
to the Committee; but that speech 
afforded a reason why the Motion should 
be carried. What they were then seek- 
ing to do was to avail themselves of one 
of the greatest rights possessed by the 
House of Commons—a right by the 
exercise of which they could only hope 
to be victorious in any contest between 
this House and the House of Lords. 
He wished to call attention to two 
points put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary as rea- 
sons why the Vote should not be re- 
duced. In the first place, he had told 
them that the Chairman of Committees 
of the other House was known to be a 
despot, and in exercise of that duty had 
thrown out the Bill. Was it a proper 
thing that an official should use his offi- 
cial position in the mischievous way 
that the Earl of Redesdale had done? 
But the right hon. Gentleman also said 
that the real reason why the Bill was 
thrown out was that a number of Irish 
Peers threw out the Bill in order to 
save a Conservative seat in Ireland. 
Was it possible that the Chairman of 
Committees, who had stated that the 
only reason that he had moved the re- 
jection of the Bill was that it was sent 
up so late in the Session—was it pos- 
sible that an official in the other House 
could deliberately make a representa- 
tion of that kind when he was really 
acting from such a motive as that now 
disclosed ? He had been under the im- 
pression that the Earl of Redesdale 
had moved the rejection of the Bill 
simply because he was acting as a 
despot, and because he did not think fit 
to discharge the duties of his Office any 
longer. Observations coming from the 
Earl of Rédesdale had shown an in- 
tention to obstruct Business ; and it was 
sufficient reason why they should refuse 
to pay the salary of an official if he 
showed such an intention. The Registra- 
tion of Voters (Ireland) Bill was one deal- 
ing solely with the privileges, under the 
franchise, of that House, and it was 
stretching Parliamentary courtesy to the 
utmost to throw out such a Bill. It 


would, however, be unfair that the 
Mr. Sexton 
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other officials of the House of Lords 
should suffer by the misconduct of one 
of their body. He did not know whe- 
ther, asa matter of Order, the present 
figure could be omitted and a lower one 
inserted. This was an Appropriation 
Bill, and sums were not specifically ap- 
propriated; but sums not exceeding a 
certain sum were appropriated. He 
thought, therefore, that they might re- 
duce the maximum to be appropriated 
by the Bill, and move that the Vote 
should be reduced by the sum of £2,500, 
the salary paid to the Earl of Redes- 
dale. The opinion of the Conservative 
Party as to the action of the House of 
Lords in this matter was evident from 
the empty Benches which they saw op- 
posite. They knew that this action of 
the House of Lords could not be de- 
fended, for if it could be there would 
be plenty to defend it. From their 
absence there they could only suppose 
that they entertained the same views 
of this matter as he did. Supposing 
the whole of these salaries to be dis- 
allowed, the Government would have 
no difficulty in recouping the officers 
who might lose their salaries during the 
present year; and, by adopting the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend, they would be 
expressing their opinion of the way in 
which the House of Commons and the 
Government, and, above all, the peo- 
ple of Ireland, had been treated in this 
matter. Therefore, he hoped that the 
Government would not object to the 
Motion. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that such an opportunity as this 
might not recur for a long time. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, that he must 
explain that it was not competent for an 
hon. Member to move the reduction of 
the Vote, which was part of the sum 
already granted to Her Majesty. The 
sum could not be appropriated to the 
specific purposes for which it was 
granted if it was reduced. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he should 
like to know whether he could not ap- 
propriate part of the sum he proposed 
to reduce to some other officer? If so, 
he would be happy to propose to trans- 
fer the amount now paid as salary to 
the Earl of Redesdale to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in con- 
sideration of his most amusing speech. 

Mr. SersEant SIMON said, that he 
heartily sympathized with the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), being 
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interested in all questions connected with 
the Irish people and their welfare. The 
course taken in “ another place,” not 
only with regard to this Bill, but also 
with regard to another Government Bill, 
had created great embarrassment to the 
Government, and had increased their 
difficulties in carrying on the govern- 
ment of Ireland. If any evil conse- 
quences followed, the House of Lords 
would be responsible. But, sympathizing 
as he did with the speech of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, he could 
not support his Amendment, nor could 
he support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Galway (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) which was now before 
them. His reason was this—that they 
had a legislative machinery that existed 
for the purpose of legislation ; and they 
must do nothing which would, techni- 
cally speaking, put that machinery out 
of gear. They ought to do their best to 
enable this House to carry on legislation 
without hindrance ; and to be at issue 
with the House of Lords would be to 
create a block to Public Business. He, 
for his part, could not lend his support 
to any such course. Therefore, though 
reluctantly, he should be obliged to vote 
against the Motion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had made one of 
those kindly, good-humoured speeches 
which they knew it was in his power to 
make, although he did not often so in- 
dulge them. He had, however, brought 
forward one of the strangest arguments 
in opposition to this Motion which he 
had ever heard. He had thought that 
the noble Lord, whom he described 
as a kind of despot—an official mar- 
tinet — had determined to snub the 
House of Commons; because, in his 
opinion, it had not treated the House 
of Lords with due consideration, and in 
order to save a seat in this House to his 
Party. Ifthis statement were correct, 
a more unjustifiable, he would say a 
more corrupt act on the part of a public 
man could not have taken place. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that be- 
cause certain Irish Peers were interested 
in the particular seat of a Member of 
this House, the House of Lords, under 
the influence of an official person in that 
Assembly, threw out a Bill passed in this 
House, and which would have been 
beneficial to the people of Ireland. By 
reason of that miserable, petty, Party, 
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motive, the Bill was thrown out. He 
repeated, that if that were so a more 
corrupt, a more indefensible action 
could not be committed by a public man. 
Hecould not believe that Lord Redesdale 
was capable of such an act, and he was 
inclined to think that he was influenced 
by the circumstances first described by 
his right hon. Friend—namely, that, 
from being in-the habit of choking off 
Private Bills in the House of Lords the 
habitof despotism had grown up through 
many long years, and had induced him 
to play the part of an official martinet, 
when the proper Leaders of that House 
had abdicated their functions. He could 
well understand how a person so situated 
might have lost his head for a moment, 
and come to the conclusion that he must 
do his duty by his order, although his 
family were only a recent accession to 
that order. He could not think that 
Lord Redesdale could possibly have been 
actuated by the motives which his right 
hon. Friend had attributed to him. But 
the question nuw came to this—whether 
they were going to descend to the low, 
petty, level of this Nobleman, or whe- 
ther they were going to maintain their 
dignity? Because an official, who re- 
ceived pay from that House, had chosen 
to adopt a certain course, were they 
going to say—‘‘ We will stop your 
wages.” In his opinion, that course 
would not be consistent with their dig- 
nity. Let them not descend to the level 
of a Member of the other House, who 
had set the dignity of his order against 
the well-being of the people. Although 
he could not but sympathize with his 
hon. Friend who had brought forward 
this proposal, yet he hoped that it would 
be withdrawn after the expression of 
opinion that had been elicited in that 
House, and especially after what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. If they 
now gave way to any petty resentment, 
and prevented the noble Lord from 
getting his salary, the opinion of the 
country, which was then with them, 
might be against them. Let them have 
his salary, and let the House be content 
with the protest which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and by the discussion which 
they had had that night in which Eng- 
lish Members had been as outspoken as 
Irish. He hoped the proposal would be 
withdrawn. 
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Mr. WARTON said, that he was very 
much delighted to hear the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) praisethe right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary for his good 
temper. He took the liberty of calling the 
right hon. Gentleman to Order when he 
was speaking, because, although in Order 
when referring to the salary of Lord 
Redesdale, he was not so when speaking 
of him as a despot or a Czar. So long 
as the right hon. Gentleman was dis- 
cussing the mere question. of a salary 
and of a Vote to be paid to a certain 
Member of the House of Lords he was 
in Order ; but when he went beyond that 
he did not think that he was in Order, 
and for that he asked for the judgment 
of the Chair. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he should 
like to know whether it was in Order for 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port to question the decision of the Chair? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport was in 
Order in the observations he was making. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, whatever 
his incapacity might be, he thought he 
was, at all events, capable of discrimi- 
nating between the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the salary of Lord 
Redesdale and as to his being a despot 
oraQzar. He thought it very ungenerous 
of the right hon. Gentleman to rake up 
all the reminiscences of a Parliamentary 
counsel with reference to Lord Redes- 
dale’s treatment of Private Bills. As 
the right hon. Gentleman was always 
good-tempered and good-humoured, it 
was hardly becoming of him to do what 
he did, and apply the words ‘ despot ”’ 
and ‘‘Ozar” to a noble Lord in the 
other House. What would have been 
thought of the Members of the House 
of Lords, if some Member of it had 
accused an hon. Member of the House 
of Commons of being a ‘despot’ and 
a ‘‘Ozar?’’ They would, no doubt, re- 
sent it. Let them not, therefore, do 
to the other House what they would not 
like the other House to do to them. 
Let them treat their Lordships with the 
respect that was due to them, and ab- 
stain from scurrilous and antagonistic 
tacties. That was all he would ask. 
Let them not indulge in scurrilous and 
abusive language under cover of good 
temper. And now to come to the point. 
[‘‘Hear hear!”’] Well, he would tell 
them why he came to the point. He had 
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been challenged when there were only 
two Members of the Opposition present 
—nay, only one if he was not mistaken— 
to say what the Opposition thought of 
the conduct of the House of Lords. To 
say, at the risk of repetition, what he 
had said at a previous stage of the in- 
quiry, the course adopted by the House 
of Lords was dictated, as it seemed to 
him, by this simple principle—that the 
Government having thought it right to 
keep the House of Lords waiting all the 
Session without Bills, and having at 
this late period sent them up, the House 
of Lords said—‘‘ We shall draw a line 
at the 1st of September, that is the only 
way to bring the Government to reason, 
and to prevent them from treating us in 
the same way in future Sessions.’’ With 
regard to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant to which reference had 
been made —[‘‘Order, order!’ ]—he 
would appeal to the Chairman—there 
was no occasion for cries of ‘‘ Order!” 
He would yield at once and not refer to 
the speech in question. The indications 
of the Chairman’s countenance were 
quite sufficient, and he would sit down ; 
but he had no doubt that ere long the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be referred to in other quarters. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
sure the Committee would receive with 
due consideration the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, as he had been sitting alone on the 
Opposition Benches for a large part of 
the evening, filling the gap and pro- 
tecting the interests of the Conservative 
Party—a watchful and vigilant sentinel 
over the Constitution of the country. 
Recruited ashe had been by two equally 
heroic souls, he might now exclain— 


‘* Of the Three Hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle.” 


His hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
followed the Constitutional precedent. 
When the House of Commons had to 
impeach the Government it stopped 
the Supplies; and when the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to impeach the House of 
Lords he moved to stop the Supplies. 
Only one Member of the House of Lords 
had been singled out ; and let him say, 
before he went any further, that he ex- 
pected the Home Secretary would be 
severely taken to task on Monday or 
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Tuesday for the speech he had made and 
the statement he had put forward as to 
the motive for the action taken by the 
House of Lords. The reason which 
animated the little group of Conservative 
Members in that House in opposition to 
the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill 
was a matter of notoriety among Irish 
Members. He stated, on his own re- 
sponsibility, that they had been person- 
ally reproached with this story—‘‘ Oh! 
won’t this extinguish poor A and B,” 
naming them. Of course, the measure 
would have extinguished some hon. 
Members. There was no doubt that 
for some Sessions past the reason why 
there had been fighting against the as- 
similation franchise scheme was because 
the Conservative Party knew the mea- 
sure would extirguish some of their sup- 
porters. The Earl of Redesdale in the 
other House, his Colleagues and Friends 
in this House, having manufactured for 
him the needed excuse, turned round 
saying—‘‘ It is too late to pass this Bill.” 
Why was it too late? Because his 
Friends in this House, by their ob- 
structive ‘‘blocking Notices,” played 
their part of the game here, in order 
that he might play his part there. This 
Bill had been brought in again and 
again, Session after Session. At last it 
passed the Commons, and was sent up 
to the House of Lords, where it was 
rejected on the Motion of the noble 
Earl. Let him say that he should be 
very sorry to find fault with the ac- 
tion of a noble Lord when that noble 
Lord was strictly within his rights. As 
long as there was a House of Peers— 
so long as a Peer sat—let him with his 
Conservative majority fight his battle 
as they in this House fought theirs. 
But when a Member of the other 
House assumed a quasi-judicial office, 
he would say that there devolved upon 
him the duty of dropping a little of the 
partizan. Whena Member of the other 
House was not an independent Member 
of the Conservative or Liberal Party, 
but filled towards the country—towards 
the taxpayers of Great Britain—the 
position which the noble Earl held, it 
would better befit him, not only as a 
matter of good taste, but as a matter of 
public propriety and public duty, to 
forget, on critical occasions like this, 
that he was a partizan, and to remem- 
ber that he ought rather to facilitate the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, as 
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they were responsible for the peace of 
Ireland—responsible for the proper pro- 
tection of life and property in that coun- 
try during the coming winter. He 
should not adopt a course which even 
the most violent partizan would think 
too strong and too severe, face to face 
with the circumstances that now menaced 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It had 
been said by some of their Liberal 
Friends opposite that they did not eon- 
sider sufficiently what the right hon. 
Gentleman’s difficulties were. Perhaps 
some speech had from time to time 
dropped from some of his Colleagues 
that might seem to give ground for the 
imputation ; but let him say—speaking 
for himself and many, if not all, of his 
Colleagues—that there was not a Mem- 
ber on the Benches opposite who more 
thoroughly appreciated the difficulties, 
nor more rightly valued and esteemed 
and sympathized with the character of 
the right hon. Gentleman, than he and 
they did. But let them not judge too 
harshly of an angered phrase or a 
warmth of manner, or an impatience— 
perhaps very often a too great impatience 
—of the Irish Members. Let the House 
remember that behind the Irish Mem- 
bers they had a people maddened with a 
sense of exasperation and suffering and 
wrong, and let them remember that the 
Irish Members had their own diffi- 
culties behind assailing them at this 
time. This would excuse a great deal 
that might otherwise be censured. He 
would say to the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Committee—‘‘ At a moment like 
this, when the strongest hand and the 
coolest judgment that ever ruled Ire- 
land are needed in the Chief Secretary, 
or will be needed in the coming five 
months, it is not the time for a public 
official to come forward and hurl an 
incendiary message across the Channel.” 
The salary which they were called on to 
vote that night—and which he, for one, 
refused to vote—should put a seal on 
the lips of the noble Lord, not, indeed, 
to make him do an unworthy act, but to 
impose on him the reticence of states- 
marlike. prudence. The: difficulties of 
the Government would be sufficient in 
Ireland, during the coming winter, with- 
out this message of war from England. 
In voting for the proposal before-the 
Committee he was not voting for the 
abolition of the House of Lords. He 
was a bit of a Tory in some things, and 
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his Friends around him had taunted him 
with it, He reverenced some of the in- 
stitutions of this country which, how- 
ever illogical in theory, had not been 
made, but had grown up and had worked 
out magnificent results. There was not, 
in the whole history of Governments, 
one like that of Great Britain. It had 
grown up during a thousand years, and 
was attended with a Constitution which, 
when they attempted to transplant it 
elsewhere, or imitate it, almost invari- 
ably broke down. He had an old Tory’s 
reluctance to change these things; but 
let them beware of forcing people to the 
wall—of forcing the political intelligence 
and judgment of the country to dive into 
these fundamental questions and ask 
why the Peers were there? Let them 
beware of forcing the people to investi- 
gate the physiological phenomena of 
hereditary wisdom, and ask why ‘‘ the 
tenth transmitter of a foolish face” 
should be permitted to perform these 
incendiary freaks? He refused to vote 
this money tothe noble Lord. The noble 
Lord might be within his right in what 
he had done; but, knowing Ireland as 
he (Mr, A. M. Sullivan) knew it, he 
could tell him and the House of Com- 
mons that his action would have a more 
inflammatory and mischievous effect on 
that country during the next five months 
than a dozen Land League orators on a 
dozen Land League platforms. Nothing 
was more destructive of what he might 
eall ‘‘orderly public life” in Ireland 
than the feeling of passionate despair, 
which his hon. Friends knew they had to 
combat when the people turned round 
and said to them, when they were im- 
pressing upon them Constitutional lines of 
action—‘‘ We are fighting a vain battle.” 
The people beat them upon this point. 
They said—‘‘ It is hard enough and 
wearisome enough for our nation to 
have to plead its cause until it has con- 
vinced the public mind of England, as 
represented in the elected Parliament of 
England, as to the justice of our de- 
mand; but when we are asked to go 
further than that, and knock at the door 
of an Assembly that represents nobody 
but themselves, that is elected by no- 
body, that is amenable to nobody—an 
Assembly bowing to no public opinion 
at all, and that will, without reasoning, 
shut the door upon us and bar our claims 
—we ask, whenever was a people asked 
to stake its destinies, its fortunes, its 
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opinions, its very existence on so mon- 
strous a theory?’’ Could they blame 
the Irish people if they declined to 
trust the fortunes of their countfy and 
their lives and happiness to the caprices 
of men who, as they had seen during 
the past fortnight, could so easily forget 
the duties of Office and the dictates of 
good statesmanship? He would ask 
hon. Members to oppose the Vote, but 
not for the sake of going against the 
Government, and he would expect the 
Government to weigh the matter well 
before they entered into a conflict with 
the House of Lords. Such a conflict 
should not be entered into before they 
had chosen their battle-ground, and be- 
fore the public outside had thoroughly 
made up their minds. He did not like 
fighting little battles for tremendous 
issues. He thought the Government 
had behaved well; but he should have 
been delighted to have seen them show 
—if he might be excused such a phrase 
-—a little more temper, a little more 
earnest resentment, on the present occa- 
sion, Perhaps the Government was 
right, and his Celtic nature was all to 
blame, in thinking that a Government 
ought to exhibit anger; but he had to 
remember that he and his hon. Friends 
would have to go back to Ireland with 
empty hands from the present Session. 
If they had given them, he would not 
say an Olive branch to carry over to 
Ireland, but even one leaf from an Olive 
branch to carry there, they would have 
been satisfied ; but they sent them home 
with empty hands. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Hon. 
Members said ‘‘No!’’ He responded 
most warmly to the belief that there 
had never sat in the English House of 
Commons an Assembly more determined 
to act justly towards Ireland than the 
present Parliament and the present Go- 
vernment; but when he said ‘ you” 
send us home, he spoke of the institu- 
tion —the Parliament—as it was viewed 
from across the Channel. They were 
to be sent home empty handed, not only 
without an Olive branch, but with a 
message of war. First one measure, 
which the Government itself declared 
most solemnly was necessary to prevent 
injustice, was rejected on a certain pre- 
text. Then another, which could not 
be objected to on its merits, was de- 
feated, ignominiously, “‘ for want of time 
to consider it,” as it was alleged. On 
the very same day that the latter was 
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rejected on that excuse, a measure in- 
volving a most useful, but still most 
contentious, principle-—-a measure pro- 
moted by an hon. Member opposite 
dealing with assaults on young persons 
—was read a second time, and ultimately 
passed by the Lords. How were they 
to explain this action? Surely the 
noble Lords, and the noble Lord who 
had done these things, had made his 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s) position unten- 
able in a certain sense in Ireland. In 
1873 he had stood up in the presence of 
his hon. Friends around him at a Na- 
tional Conference in Dublin, and had 
defended the right of Irish Peers to be 
represented in any form of National 
Government. He pees then, as he 
had always pleaded, for the conserva- 
tion of those forms of society that had 
come down to them from a former time, 
his object being to effect the maximum 
of good for the people with the minimum 
of social and political disturbance. But 
who could uphold that view in Ireland 
if the House of Lords -were to continue 
their present action? Not in Ireland 
only, but in England also—and much he 
regretted it—they were sowing the 
wind, and would have to reap the whirl- 
wind. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor), in his speech on this question, has 
made a quotation from a speech of mine 
which he remembers much more accu- 
rately than I do, spoken as it was nearly 
20 years ago. Ido not remember pre- 
cisely what was the cause ofit. [Mr.T. P. 
O’Cornor : It was on the Paper Duty. 
Now I do recollect it, on being reminde 
what was the cause of it. I think on 
that occasion that the House of Com- 
mons might have behaved with a little 
more sternness in the conflict into which 
they were drawn by the conduct of the 
other House of Parliament. However, 
perhaps what the House did on that 
occasion was sufficient, for in the suc- 
ceeding Session the measure which the 
Houseof Lords had rejected—sounwisely 
in my opinion—was passed by them with- 
out the slightest opposition; and it has 
been a measure productive of enormous 
gain to the country, inasmuch as it has 
really set free the Press and given us the 
advantage, as I believe, of buying the 
cheapest and the best newspapers that 
are to be found anywhere in the world. 
Now, the question that we have before 
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us to-night is not without its importance ; 
but I cannot help thinking that the dis- 
cussion has run too much on the part 
which one Member of the other House 
has taken. It must be remembered that 
whatever was the course taken by the 
noble Lord to whom so much reference 
has been made, he was only one of a con- 
siderable number who voted against the 
Bill, the loss of which we so much regret. 
But, more than all, it should be remem- 
bered that in the division on that occas 
sion the Chief of the Conservative Party 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield) was one of 
the majority by which that Bill was sum- 
marily rejected. Therefore, I am not at 
all disposed to join in the idea, or the ex- 

ression of it, that the Chairman of 

ommittees in that House is to bear the 
whole of the blame which we may bring 
upon the decision which was then come 
to. Now, to my mind, the course tha. 
has been taken is one very unfortunate, 
and in my opinion one likely to be pro- 
ductive of great evil, looking at the 
various Bills which have been sent up 
during this Session. It seems to me that 
the real mischief is this—that it would 
appear as though the other House of 
Parliament, while we were endeavouring 
to conciliate and be just, has been en- 
deavouring to make something like a 
declaration of war against the people of 
Ireland. I am told—I am not sure that 
I am accurate, but I understand—that 
the only Bills which have been rejected 
this Session by the other House have 
been Irish Bills. One was introduced 
by the Government, and was, the Go- 
vernment thought, of first importance ; 
another referred, I believe, to the cost 
of certain legal ocak about which 
there was no dispute in this House; 
and the third Bill is that which we are 
in some degree now considering, and 
which passed this House by the almost 
universal consent of all those who took 
any interest in the measure. What I 
regard as of far greater gravity than the 
eccentricity of a particular Member of 
the other House of Parliament is the 
general temper that has been displayed 
there, not so much with referénce to the 
proceedings of this House, as with regard 
to the state of feeling there as to the 
wants of the people of Ireland. I may 
say, too, that I think that the temper 
that has been exhibited is one that may 
lead to very great danger; but, if that 
be so, I think we are hardly dealing 
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with the question in.a serious or dignified 
manner, if; we, endeavour to eut off the 
sum of £2,000, or something less, which 
is the salary of an independent Officer 
in that House. We must make allow- 
ance for,age; we must make allowance 
too for those years of power which that 
Officer has enjoyed, and which he has 
exercised with a very iron hand in many 
cases. But, allowing all that, I still 
think it would not be dignified, and I 
think it would be hardly just in this 

ouse to obstruct the passage of this 
Vote, and to interfere with’ the salary 
which—I do not know whether by the 
authority of that House, or of this, or of 
Parliament—he is entitled to receive for 
the services which he gives in the House 
of Lords, I, therefore, would, without 
entering at any length into the question, 
ask the Committee whether the protest 
which has been made, and made in strong 
language with much feeling, and some- 
times even with a little temper, might 
not be. considered quite sufficient. I 
generally have observed that in the other 
House, when there has been a rather 
passionate exercise of power, there comes 
atime of great calm, and it is much more 
accessible to reason. In point of fact, 
it becomes a little ashamed of itself; 
temper. passing away, reason takes its 
piace, and it becomes more moderate. 

ow, there may come occasions, they 
may come soon, when this House may 
have some very grave question to discuss 
with the other House of Parliament. 
It will be time enough to look to any 
strong, direct, and offensive opposition 
when that question shall arise, and 
when it does arise I hope the House 
of Commons will, as in past times, 
sustain its character and maintain its 
rights. I think quite enough of blame 
has been laid either upon that House 
or upon this particular Member of it, 
whose conduct has been thus freely 
criticized. Iam afraid that to-morrow 
morning he will not feel quite comfort- 
able in regard to the past exercise of his 
power, and whatever has been said to- 
night, he may rely upon it that a great 
deal more is thought than said which 
may serve as a warning, not only to him 
but to his associates, not only in the re- 
maining portion of this Session, but in 
the next eae and in those that are to 
come, There is no doubt that if we are 
asked—as we are often asked, and 
as we have been asked during the past 
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week—to. make concessions to the pre- 
judices and, judgment of the House. of 

rds;it becomes that.House,, whose 
foundation, is far less stable than the 
foundation of this House, to have re- 
spect to the opinions expressed by the 
great majority—the great majority not of 
this House alone, but, looking upon us 
as the true Representatives of the people, 
of the nation, of whose Government they 
have for so long a time formed an 
eminent and distinguished part. I ask, 
therefore, that the Amendment should 
be withdrawn, and the Committee al- 
lowed to proceed. I am quite sure that 
if it be possible that anything we can 
say or do will bring about a better 
state of things in ‘‘another place,”’ it 
will be done by what has already been 
said; but it will not be advanced in any 
degree by anything we can do in regard 
to the Vote of Money for the Officers of 
that House. 

Mr. DILLON wished to say only two 
or three words. If he had his way, so 
far from reducing the noble Earl’s 
salary, he would double it. The reason 
he entertained that view was this, that 
he had all along considered that the 
protection of the Irish people was to be 
expected chiefly from their own action. 
He would not trust either to this House 
or to the other House for that protec- 
tion. He believed that that determina- 
tion which was required amongst the 
people would be supplied by the action 
of the House of Lords, and he would, 
therefore, increase rather than reduce 
the salary. In this respect he differed 
slightly from the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), and 
would be inclined to encourage every 
noble Lord who devoted himself to so 
useful a function as that which the 
House of Lords had performed this 
Session. The first time the Lordsserved 
Ireland was when they rejected the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, for, 
by so doing, they increased the power of 
the Land , ee in Ireland, and they 
had reduced the Irish landlords to a 
position which would prove far more 
profitable to the Irish people than the 
passing of the Bill would have reduced 
them. He thought it necessary to say 
these few words in explanation of his 
refusal to vote for any reduction in the 
salary of a noble Lord who had shown 
himself, by. his action, to be so good a 
friend to the Irish, people. 
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Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that it 
was hardly decorous and hardly worthy 
of the dignity of the House of Commons 
to discuss, at that late period of the 
Session, the great Constitutional ques- 
tion as to whether there should, or should 
not be, any alteration in the House of 
Lords, or whether, in fact, it should 
exist at all. The real question before 
them now was not merely the conduct of 
the noble Lords in ‘‘another place ”’— 
not merely whether Lord Redesdale 
should be deprived of his salary—but 
whether they were to take away the 
salaries of all the Officers of the House 
of Lords. It had been pointed out by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) that several 
Bills had been rejected by the other 
House. As regarded the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, it ought to be re- 
membered that in the Upper House it 
was practically thrown out by the Liberal 
Peers. If no Conservative Peers had 
voted at all the Bill would have been 
thrown out. So far, therefore, as this 
Vote was concerned, the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill ought to be taken 
out of consideration. He deeply re- 
gretted that the Irish Registration 
Bill was thrown out; but he thought it 
was fair to consider the argument that 
was used by Lord Redesdale, who, in his 
judicial functions, was bound to consider 
the honour and dignity of the House of 
Lords. The reason why, as he (Sir 
Henry Holland) understood it, that Bill 
was mainly thrown out was that it was 
sent up to the House of Lords at so late 
a period of the Session that their Lord- 
ships could not give sufficient considera- 
tion to it. The rejection of the Bill was 
intended, he understood, to act as a pro- 
test against important Bills being sent 
up at the close of the Session. Itmight 
be that Lord Redesdale had governed 
with an iron hand; but he would ask 
the Committee in common fairness to 
consider the good work Lord Redesdale 
had done for many years in regulating 
Private Bills and the Business of the 
House of Lords. It had been said that 
the reason why the Irish Registration of 
Voters Bill was brought up so late was 
that it was obstructed from the Conser- 
vative side of the House. There was no 
obstruction offered to the passage of 
the Bill by the Conservative Members. 

‘* Blocking !”’] The Bill had only been 
locked to secure a fair discussion of ‘it 
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at a reasonable hour; and it could not 
be honestly said that what was now 
ealled Obstruction was offered to the Bill 
by any Member of the Party to which 
he had the honour to belong. He hoped 
that they would not be led any further 
into the argument as to whether the 
House of Lords should continue to exist 
or not; because the point before them 
was simply whether they should vote this 
year’s salaries, not only to Lord Redes- 
dale, but to all the Officers of the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
satisfied with the apology for the exist- 
ence of the House of Lords which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) had 
given. He (Mr. Newdegate) considered 
that the House of Lords was the Senate 
of this country, and he was not prepared 
to see this country governed by a single 
Chamber. He would point out to the 
Committee that the House of Lords was 
largely recruited by Gentlemen who had 
been Members of this House, and that 
at no period had the House of Lords 
contained so many Peers who had served 
a long apprenticeship in the House of 
Commons as it did at present. There- 
fore, when they said that the House of 
Lords represented nobody, the existence 
of these noble Peers contradicted that 
dictum. Besides this, how had it been 
ascertained that the House of Lords did 
not represent the nation? For many 
centuries they had done so. They were 
largely connected with property in the 
country, and being dependent upon the 
safety of that property, the ordinary 
instincts of human nature made them 
thoroughly representative of the nation. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
rose to Order. He desired to know 
whether the hon. Member~ for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) was not 
travelling beyond the subject before the 
Committee? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : So faras the hon. 
Gentleman has gone, I have not seen that 
his remarks have any reference to the 
money part of this Bill. : 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wasjust 
coming to the money part of the Bill. 
By the Constitution of this country the 
House of Lords had no power over taxa- 
tion; but, in order to its joint existence 
with this House, certain salaries paid to 
the officials of the House of Lords were 
authorized by this House, and if this 
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House were to refuse those salaries, it 
would show in the most practical manner 
its desire for the abolition of the House 
of Lords. This Vote, therefore, had a 
particular significance ; and he trusted, 
as he believed, that the hon. Members 
from Ireland, who had so distinguished 
themselves that night by their revolution- 
ary opposition to these salaries, would 
not think it prudent to oppose the Vote 
for the salary of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords. He had 
long known the noble Lord (Lord 
Redesdale), and he thought that if they 
were to refer to those who were con- 
nected with the great mercantile under- 
takings of this country, they would be 
told that, perhaps, no man living had 
done so much good service for mercantile 
interest as Lord Redesdale in his judicial 
capacity. He knew that that was the 
opinion of a great number of the leaders 
of mercantile transactions in the country. 
As to the noble Lord’s objection to the Re- 
gistration of Voters (Ireland) Bill which 
had caused such excitement, he (Mr. 


Newdegate) was in the House of Com-! 


mons when it passed. Two stages were 
taken because there were no Members 
on the Conservative Benches to support 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the Saicuntis of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
in his objection to the measure. He 
now spoke from what he saw happen. 
He was, therefore, in a position to tell 
the House that it was owing to the non- 
attendance of the Opposition that the 
Bill passed unquestioned. Lord Redes- 
dale had induced the House of Lords 
to pass a Resolution to the effect that 
they would refuse any Bill but a Money 
Bill after a certain period—he believed 
it was the end of June or the middle of 
July. The noble Lord had done a great 
service to the House of Commons by 
carrying that Resolution, and he trusted 
Lord Redesdale would be able to carry 
it in future Sessions. It might not be 

enerally known to the Members of the 

ommittee, but Lord Redesdale and 
other noble Peers had complained this 
Session that for months they were kept 
sitting without employment. It was 
only reasonable and right, that when 
measure after measure was forced upon 
them at any unseemly period, theyshould 
reject some of them in pursuance of the 
Resolution which Lord Redesdale had 
carried as much for the better regulation 
of Business in the House of Commons 


Mr. Newdegate 


{COMMONS} 


jas-in his own House. 
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This was one 
among the many services the noble Lord 
had rendered, and he trusted the House 
of Lords would accept his services in 
another Session, and adopt any Resolu- 
tion that should induce the Commons to 
send Bills to the Upper House at a 
period when it was possible for them to 
be duly considered ; for, after all, the 
House of Lords was the most ancient, 
as it was still the most honourable 
Assembly. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that although he rose with great reluct- 
ance to speak upon this subject, he rose 
to support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr, T. P. O’Oonnor) ; 
and he did so mainly upon the very 
ground that that Motion was opposed 
by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate). He en- 
tirely objected to the notion that this 
country, or the legislationof thiscountry, 
ought to be governed by one Chamber ; 
in fact, he was one of those who were 
strongly in favour of an_ hereditary 
Senate. But, at the same time, he was 
confirmed in the opinion that the hands 
of the Government, the responsible Go- 
vernment who were merely supported 
and practically placed in their position 
by the electors of this country, required 
strengthening at the present moment. 
The House of Commons had given way 
this Session several times most unneces- 
sarily to the House of Lords. He had 
most reluctantly abstained from taking 
part in the discussions upon the subject 
whether they should conciliate those in 
‘‘ another place,’ when the country had 
made up their minds to legislate through 
the House of Commons. It seemed to 
him that they had given way far too 
much to the House of Lords, and, as an 
independent Member of this House and 
as the Representative of a large consti- 
tuency, he gave it as his opinion that 
they were bound to do that which he 
believed he was now doing—namely, 
strengthening the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in resisting the re- 
cent action of the House of Lords, by 
which noble Lords were undermining 
both the safety of the country and their 
own existence as a branch of the Legis- 
lature. He did not think that he should 
go into the details of the measures the 
House of Lords had thwarted, for what 
he desired was that this matter should 
not end in talk. He desired to have a 
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Vote, in order that they might mark by 
a distinct action in this House their 
opinion and sense of the course adopted 
recently by ‘“‘another place,” and for 
that reason he should insist, as far as he 
could, upon a division. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that the House of Lords 
had done more in the last two weeks to 
injure their position than they had done 
in centuries before. He would like to 
illustrate the view he took of the matter 
by a simple reference to one Bill. The 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
one which, reasonably or unreasonably, 
excited a panic amongst landlords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Unless that Bill 
has special reference to the salaries of 
the Officers of the House of Lords, it 
cannot be discussed. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was about to say that although there 
might have been several Bills sent to the 
House of Lords very late in the Session, 
his impression was that one Bill—the 
Limitation of Costs Bill, was sent. early 
in the year, so that it could not be re- 
jected on the ground that there was not 
sufficient time afforded to discuss it. 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot discuss anything that has been 
before the House. He can only discuss 
the question whether the salaries of the 
Officials of the House of Lords shall be 
allowed or not. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would only say that, in his opinion, the 
conduct of the Members of ‘‘ another 
place” and the conduct of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Redesdaie), whose 
salary was particularly called in question, 
was such that they ought not to hesitate 
to protest against it. He felt that they 
could not expect to succeed in reducing 
the salaries in the present year; but he 
should vote for the Motion before the 
Committee by way of protest. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
if, unhappily, a division were to be 
taken upon this occasion, he hoped they 
would proceed to it at once. He thought 
that the rejection of this Vote would be 
a proceeding utterly unworthy of the 
dignity of the House of Commons; and, 
on that ground, he should vote against 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). He had no 


doubt that the conduct of the House of 
Lords in regard to the Irish Bills was 
undutiful, unwise, and unworthy, and it 
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had done much to add to the difficulties 
of the Executive Government. 

Caprain AYLMER said, that the as- 
siduity of Lord Redesdale, in his offi- 
cial capacity, must be patent to everyone ; 
and it would be unworthy of the House 
of Commons to refuse his salary. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
had condemned very severely the House 
of Lords for their late action. The right 
hon. Gentleman mentioned various Bills 
thrown out by that House, quite for- 
getting that the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill was thrown out by a 
majority of Liberal Peers; and then he 
went on to say that the action of the 
Lords was virtually a declaration of war 
against Ireland. He (Captain Aylmer) 
protested most strongly against such 
Janguage. No Member of this House, 
especially a Minister of the Crown, had 
a right to say that anything done by the 
other House was virtually a declaration 
of war. Such remarks were neither 
more nor less than suppressed treason 
against the Constitution. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
regretted that he could not accept the 
advice given him in reference to the 
withdrawal of the Motion. He con- 
sidered he was called upon by the 
highest interests of politics, and by 
loyalty to the Party to which he be- 
longed, to persist in this division. He 
altogether objected to the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) that 
this was an undignified proceeding. 
His Motion was in perfect accord with 
the highest Constitutional principles 
and privileges, for it was an expression 
of opinion of a Representative Cham- 
ber by proposing to cut off Supply. 
The object of a thorough Radical was to 
fight against old and worn-out institu- 
tions, and he wanted to show the country 
what the House of. Lords meant. He 
could only do that by showing that the 
House of Lords meant a single Member 
of that body, and that that single Mem- 
ber was simply a servant whom this 
House had a right to pay or not. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had appealed to him to 
withdraw from a Division. He was 
thankful for the excellent observations 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, though he was acquainted with a 
great deal of what he had said long 
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before the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said it. What had been said as 
to the principles which guided the Earl 
of Redesdale. He simply confirmed his 
determination to express, by a division, 
his feelings and the feelings of those 
who agreed with him on this question. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYDsaid, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Motion, because, if he persisted in a 
division, he would only display the weak- 
ness of his cause. He should certainly 
vote against the Motion ; but, in so doing, 
he hoped it would not be considered that 
he was approving of the conduct of some 
Members of the other House in many 
things they had recently done. He did 
not think that this House ought to come 
into conflict with another branch of the 
Legislature except in a dignified way, 
and for grave and sufficient reasons. 
They ought to act in a fair and equit- 
ablemanner towards the House of Lords, 
and avoid all unseemly conflicts. When 
any real contest took place between 
them and the House of Lords, they, as 
the Representatives of the people, must 
insist upon having their own way. He 
did not think it would conduce to the 
dignity of this House, or assist in carry- 
ing out what they all had in view if 
they went to a division on such a ques- 
tion as this, which really was of a small 
and undignified character, and, he was 
afraid, unworthy of this House. 


Question put 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 81; 
Noes 18: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 169.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Schedule 
B stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
was 80 satisfied with the discussion that 
had taken place, that he should not pro- 
ceed to move another Amendment which 
he had intended to move. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was not at all 
satisfied with the discussion that had 
taken place. The Government had 
made no announcement of their inten- 
tions with reference to matters under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He had a Question to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
which he could not put while the right 
hon. Gentleman was absent from the 
House, having been unseated on Peti- 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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tion in consequence of what the Judges 
stated were corrupt practice on the 
part of his agents. He had since gone 
to some refuguim peccatorum at Scar- 
borough; but, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he ¢ould not bring the 
matter forward. He had, however, given 
the President of the Local Government 
Board private Notice of the Question, 
and he told him of the facts upon which 
he relied; but in so giving him pri- 
vate Notice, he had been treated with 
cowardly insolence by a subordinate. 
An hon. Member for a Lancashire bo- 
rough was a subordinate, but he was 
always courteous. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman had been returned for Scar- 
borough, and no Petition had been pre- 
sented against him. [‘‘ Question!” 
That was the Question. [‘‘ Order!” 
Who said ‘Order!”—who presume 
to say it? Would anyone rise in his 
place, and say ‘‘Order!” ‘Last year he 
moved for a Return as to Roman Catho- 
lic chaplains in Irish Workhouses. It 
was presented on the 11th of February 
last, and was an impertinent and inso- 
lent Report. [‘*Order!”] Hehearda 
Baptist Member crying ‘‘Order!”’ But 
he wanted to know why he sat where he 
did? His remarks should be delivered 
from below the Gangway, and not from 
the Front Opposition Bench. He repeated 
that if was an insolent Return. So 
far as that Return related to Ireland it 
was ‘true, and so far as it related to 
Scotland it was true; but so far as it 
was under the control of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Representative of 
the corrupt constituency of Chester— 
[ Cries of ‘ Order!” ]—he would not be 
put down by the fintolerant opposition 
of an ignorant, Radical, Nonconformist, 
Infidel majority. [‘‘ Order! ”’| 

THe CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber purposes to omit any portion of this 
Appropriation Vote, his remarks’ will 
be in Order; but unless he does so his 
remarks upon the general conduct of the 
Local Government Board are out of 
Order. 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. Playfair, I take 
your interference to be unnecessary. 
[‘*‘ Order, Order! ”] I think your inter- 
ference is unnecessary, because I will 
conclude with a Motion—a most mate- 
rial Motion. Therefore, I think the 
eries of ‘Order!’ from an intolerant 
and tyrannical “majority: are most 





impertinent. “What has been the rule 
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in Ireland with respect to providing 
religious education in workhouses? Hon. 
Gentlemen may as well remain silent, 
because this is the Appropriation Bill, 
and I will carry out my rights; and, 
therefore, I will not yield to any intole- 
rant, Radical, Nonconformist, ignorant 
majority. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he rose to Order. He desired to know 
whether the hon. Member was in Order 
in using such language ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that the hon. Member is addressing the 
Committee with the courtesy which 
ought to be observed. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he did not 
require a rebuff from any Scotchman. 
L Order!” ] They might as well hear 

im quietly as not. No utterance, even 
from temperance Members, would pre- 
vent him from exercising his rights. He 
had always found that temperance ad- 
vocates, though temperate in the matter 
of drink, were intemperate in the matter 
of language, and they had disgusted the 
British public with their intolerant ideas 
on that point. He found that in Ire- 
land, in his own county, in Ardee, they 
had 200 Catholic paupers, for whom 
they paid £60 a-year, and they had four 
Protestants, for whom they paid £20 
a-year. In the North they had 275 
Catholics, for whom they paid £75 
a-year, and one Protestant, for whom 
they paid £20 a-year. In the other 
division of the county, Drogheda, they 
had 330 Catholics, for whom they paid 
£80 a-year, and five Protestants, for 
whom they paid £25 a-year. That was 
what they paid for religious ministra- 
tion to paupersin his own county. Some 
weeks ago he brought before the House 
the question of what was paid for the 
prisoners who were incarcerated.. They 
had now had a Return in Ireland, and 
he had gone over it very carefully. He 
found that in the entire of Ireland a 
great disproportion existed between the 
amount paid for chaplains for Catholic 
and Protestant paupers and prisoners. 
[‘‘Divide!}’’] They would not) divide 
until to-morrow. He would go through 
his statement, independently of the in- 
terference of a Seotch Presbyterian or 
ignorant Infidel. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH begged to move 
that the words of the hon, Member be 
taken down., It was the second time 


that he had heard the word ‘‘ Infidel.”’ 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was using the expression 
‘‘Infidel’’ towards Members of that 
House, and that expression ought to be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CALLAN: I will not withdraw 
that expression. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to move 
that it be taken down. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that these. words. be 
taken down? 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALLAN: Then, Sir, I am in 
Order. I used the words ‘‘Infidel Mem- 
ber of this House.” I repeat the ex- 
pression. I challenged you to take down 
my words and you have not. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I rise to Order. 
I beg to ask you, Sir, on a question of 
Order, as I have moved that the words 
used by the hon, Member be taken down, 
a formal decision ought not to have been 
taken on that Motion ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: The general 
opinion of the Committee appeared to 
me to be that the words ought not to be 
taken down. At the same time, I ex- 
pressed my opinion that the words. of 
the hon. Member were not courteous. or 
proper to address to Members of the 
House. 

Mr. CALLAN: I decline to recognize 
your opinion as to courtesy. If I am—— 

Mr. ONSLOW: I beg to rise to 
Order. I am sure that the seene which 
we now have should be put an end to. 
I, and those who sit on this side of the 
House, would always support your 
ruling, Sir. You have ruled that the 
words spoken by the hon. Member are 
discourteous, and I think that the hon. 
Member, after your ruling, ought. to 
withdraw those words, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The opinion of the Committee appeared 
to be that it was not necessary to take 
notice of words that might have been 
used in heat by the hon. Member. If 
the hon. Member states that he declines 
to accept the ruling of the Chairman, I 
do not see that you can avoid taking 
some notice of it. 

Mr. CALLAN : The noble, Marquess 
iswrong. I have not declined to accept 
the ruling of the Chairman, and the 
noble Marquess knows it well. I with- 
draw nothing. I have not, declined to 


take your ruling ; on the contrary, 1 am 
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before the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said it. What had been said as 
to the principles which guided the Earl 
of Redesdale. He simply confirmed his 
determination to express, by a division, 
his feelings and the feelings of those 
who agreed with him on this question. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYDsaid, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Motion, because, if he persisted in a 
division, he would only display the weak- 
ness of his cause. He should certainly 
vote against the Motion ; but,in so doing, 
he hoped it would not be considered that 
he was approving of the conduct of some 
Members of the other House in many 
things they had recently done. He did 
not think that this House ought to come 
into conflict with another branch of the 
Legislature except in a dignified way, 
and for grave and sufficient reasons. 
They ought to act in a fair and equit- 
ablemanner towards the House of Lords, 
and avoid all unseemly conflicts. When 
any real contest took place between 
them andthe House of Lords, they, as 
the Representatives of the people, must 
insist upon having their own way. He 
did not think it would conduce to the 
dignity of this House, or assist in carry- 
ing out what they all had in view if 
they went to a division on such a ques- 
tion as this, which really was of a small 
and undignified character, and, he was 
afraid, unworthy of this House. 


Question put 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 81; 
Noes 18: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 169.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Schedule 
B stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
was 80 satisfied with the discussion that 
had taken place, that he should not pro- 
ceed to move another Amendment which 
he had intended to move. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was not at all 
satisfied with the discussion that had 
taken place. The Government had 
made no announcement of their inten- 
tions with reference to matters under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He had a Question to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
which he could not put while the right 
hon: Gentleman was absent from the 
House, having been unseated on Peti- 
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tion in consequence of what the Judges 
stated were corrupt practice on the 
part of his agents. He had since gone 
to some refuguim peccatorum at Scar- 
borough; but, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he ¢ould not bring the 
matter forward. He had, however, given 
the President of the Local Government 
Board private Notice of the Question, 
and he told him of the facts upon which 
he relied; but in so giving him pri- 
vate Notice, he had been treated with 
cowardly’ insolence by a subordinate. 
An hon. Member for a Lancashire bo- 
rough was a subordinate, but he was 
always courteous. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman had been returned for Scar- 
borough, and no Petition had been pre- 
sented against him. [‘‘ Question!” 
That was the Question. [‘‘ Order!” 
Who said ‘‘Order!”—who presume: 
to say it? Would anyone rise in his 
place, and say ‘‘Order!” Last year he 
moved for a Return as to Roman Catho- 
lic chaplains in Irish Workhouses. It 
was presented on the 11th of February 
last, and was an impertinent and inso- 
lent Report. [‘*Order!”] He hearda 
Baptist Member crying “Order!” But 
he wanted to know why he sat where he 
did? His remarks should be delivered 
from below the Gangway, and not from 
the Front Opposition Bench. He repeated 
that if was an insolent Return. So 
far as that Return related to Ireland it 
was ‘true, and so far as it related to 
Scotland it was true; but so far as it 
was under the control of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Representative of 
the corrupt constituency of Ohester— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” }—he would not be 
put down by the fintolerant opposition 
of an ignorant, Radical, Nonconformist, 
Infidel majority. [‘‘ Order!” } 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber purposes to omit any portion of this 
Appropriation Vote, his remarks will 
be in Order; but unless he does so his 
remarks upon the general conduct of the 
Local Government Board are out of 
Order. 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. Playfair, I take 
your interference to be unnecessary. 
[‘* Order, Order!” ] I think your inter- 
ference is unnecessary, because I will 
conclude with a Motion—a most mate- 
rial Motion. Therefore, I think the 
eries of ‘Order!’ from an intolerant 
and tyrannical “majority are ‘most 
impertinent. “What has been the rule 
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in Ireland with respect to. providing 
religious education in workhouses? Hon. 
Gentlemen may as well remain silent, 
because this is the Appropriation Bill, 
and I will carry out my rights; and, 
therefore, I will not yield to any intole- 
rant, Radical, Nonconformist, ignorant 
majority. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he rose to Order. He desired to know 
whether the hon. Member was in Order 
in using such language ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that the hon. Member is addressing the 
Committee with the courtesy which 
ought to be observed. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he did not 
require a rebuff from any Scotchman. 
[‘‘ Order!” ] They might as well hear 
him quietly as not. No utterance, even 
from temperance Members, would pre- 
vent him from exercising his rights. He 
had always found that temperance ad- 
vocates, though temperate in the maiter 
of drink, were intemperate in the matter 
of language, and they had disgusted the 
British public with their intolerant ideas 
on that point. He found that in Ire- 
land, in his own county, in Ardee, they 
had 200 Catholic paupers, for whom 
they paid £60 a-year, and they had four 
Protestants, for whom they paid £20 
a-year. In the North they had 275 
Catholics, for whom they paid £75 
a-year, and one Protestant, for whom 
they paid £20 a-year. In the other 
division of the county, Drogheda, they 
had 330 Catholics, for whom they paid 
£80 a-year, and five Protestants, for 
whom they paid £25 a-year. That was 
what. they paid for religious ministra- 
tion to paupersin his own county. Some 
weeks ago he brought before the House 
the question of what was paid for the 
prisoners who were incarcerated. They 
had now had a Return in Ireland, and 
he had gone over it very carefully. He 
found that in the entire of Ireland a 
great disproportion existed between the 
amount paid for chaplains for Catholic 
and Protestant paupers and prisoners. 
[‘* Divide !’’], They would not, divide 
until to-morrow. He would go through 
his statement, independently of the in- 
terference of a Scotch Presbyterian or 
ignorant Infidel. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH begged to move 
that the. words of the hon, Member be 
taken down., It was the second time 


that he had heard the word ‘‘ Infidel.’ 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 


Member was using. the expression 
‘“‘Infidel”” towards Members of_ that 
House, and that expression ought to be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CALLAN: I will not withdraw 
that expression. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to move 
that it be taken down. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that these words be 
taken down ? 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALLAN: Then, Sir, I am in 
Order. I used the words ‘‘Infidel Mem- 
ber of this House.” I repeat the ex- 
pression. I challenged you totake down 
my words and you have not. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I rise to Order. 
I beg to ask you, Sir, on a question of 
Order, as I have moved that the words 
used by the hon. Member be taken down, 
a formal decision ought not to have been 
taken on that Motion ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The general 
opinion of the Committee appeared to 
me to be that the words ought not to be 
taken down. At the same time, I ex- 
pressed my opinion that the words of 
the hon. Member were not courteous. or 
proper to address to Members of the 
House. 

Mr. CALLAN: I decline to recognize 
your opinion as to courtesy. If I am—— 

Mr. ONSLOW: I beg to rise to 
Order. I am sure that the scene which 
we now have should be put an end to. 
I, and those who sit on this side of the 
House, would always support your 
ruling, Sir. You have ruled that the 
words spoken by the hon. Member are 
discourteous, and I think that the hon. 
Member, after your ruling, ought to 
withdraw those words, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The opinion of the Committee appeared 
to be that it was not necessary to take 
notice of words that might have been 
used in heat by the hon. Member... If 
the hon. Member states that he declines 
to accept the ruling of the Chairman, I 
do not see that you can avoid taking 
some notice of it. 

Mr. CALLAN :_ The noble Marquess 
iswrong. I have not declined to accept 
the ruling of the Chairman, and the 
noble Marquess knows it well. I with- 
draw nothing. I have not, declined to 
take your ruling ; on the contrary, I am; 
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acting in accordance with your ruling. 
So long as the observations which I am 
making are not out of Order, I decline 
to accept the orders of the temporary 
Leader of the House, or of the Noncon- 
formist Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
Order, and asked whether the Chairman 
had not already said that the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of Order ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said that I think the expression “Infidel,” 
as well as other discourteous expressions 
directed towards to hon. Members, were 
improper and ought not be used by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. CALLAN: When you have de- 
cided that my observations are out of 
Order, I am prepared to accede to your 
ruling. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that the 
words were out of Order; that they were 
not within the discretion that ought to 
be observed in orderly debate. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would not 
repeat them. [‘‘ Withdraw!” ] How 
could he withdraw the observation after 
what the hon. Member came to the 
Table and declared in their presence ? 
Let it go by—let it slide; he would not 
repeat the observation. With reference 
to the Catholic chaplains in Ireland, what 
did he find? He found in Ardee, Dun- 
dalk, and Drogheda, the three electoral 
divisions of his county, that every Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Presbyterian was 
amply provided for in the matter of re- 
ligious ministrations ; but what did he 
find in London? [* Divide!” ] He 
would have his facts out, no matter how 
he might be interrupted. He found 
that there were 10 Unions in Ireland 
containing paupers for whom there were 
no religious ministrations. He found 
that in the Metropolis of London there 
were 10,000—[ Laughter. |—it might be 
a laughing matter for Infidels—— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH again rose to 
Order. The same phrase had been 
again used by the hon. Member. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must tell the 
hon. Member that he is disregarding 
the authority of the Chair, and that, if 
an offence of that kind is repeated, I 
must name him. 

Mr. CALLAN: I am quite prepared 
to accept the responsibility of being 
named because I am alluding to the 
Metropolitan District of London, and I 


Mr. Callan 


{COMMONS} 
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make no reference to the hon. Member 
for Northampton. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that it would 
be very much more convenient to the 
Committee if the hon. Member would 
explain the nature of the Motion with 
which he meant to conclude, because the 
Committee were at a loss, as he was, to 
know with what Motion the hon. Mem- 
ber intended to conclude. If the hon. 
Member would tell them of what na- 
ture the Motion was, it could then be 
seen whether he was in Order or not 
in making it upon the Appropriation 
Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that his Motion 
had reference to the salaries of the Local 
Government Board. He thought this 
formed a fit subject for discussion upon 
the Appropriation Bill. He found that 
there were in the workhouses of London 
4,943 Catholics. [‘‘Divide!’’] No de- 
vice should prevent him from having 
this matter out, and he was not to be 
prevented from doing so by an intolerant, 
Radical, Republican majority. In the 
whole of Ireland there were 1,000 less 
Protestants than there were in the Me- 
tropolitan Districts. In the Metropoli- 
tan Distriets of London there were over 
4,000 Catholics for whom not 1d. was 
paid, and in Ireland there were 3,985 
Protestants, and for those they paid 
£3,500 a-year. Now, was that fair? 
Take Kensington, there were 135 Catho- 
lics there; Paddington, 30; Chelsea— 
where was the hon. Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) ?—St. Seorge’s, 
287; St. Marylebone, 290. It was so 
in the Return. The result of the Re- 
turn was this—there were 4,943 Catho- 
lies in the Metropolis of London; and 
while the House paid £6,800 a-year to 
Protestant chaplains, they did not pay 
ld. to Catholic officials. Was that not 
discreditable? And who were the 
Catholics? They were not the aristo- 
cratic House of Lords. They were the 
Democratic, Radical, Infidel supporters 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P.O’Connor)—the Infidel, Radical Mem- 
bers, the petty shopkeepers 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I must rise to 
Order. I have listened with great 
surprise to the repetition of these words, 
and I now ask that they be taken 
down. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the hon. Member was this time referring 
to Members of Parliament. 
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Mr. CALLAN: No, Mr. Playfair; I 
refer to the ignorant contemptible shop- 
keepers of London—the Infidel, con- 
temptible, ignorant, despicable, shop- 
keepers of London, who refuse to pay 
1d. [Laughter.| Oh, Iam right here. 
Take, for instance, Liverpool itself—and 
Isee some Lancashire Members present 
—there are 3,321 Catholics in the work- 
houses there, and there are 4,175 Pro- 
testants. Now, how are they treated? 
The 4,000 Protestants have chaplains to 
minister to their religious wants, to 
whom they pay £1,100 a-year; but for 
the 38,300 Catholics you do not pay 
ld. Is that fair? Is not that a piece 
of bigoted, ignorant, Democratic, Radi- 
cal —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot see how 
the remarks that for the past quarter of 
an hour have fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber have any reference to the Motion 
for a reduction of the salaries of the 
Local Government Board officials. Un- 
less the hon. Gentleman comes speedily 
to that which he is going to move, I 
should say his remarks are out of Order 
on the general subject of the Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN: I am not in the 
slightest degree surprised that the re- 
marks I have made should be unpleasant 
to Scotch Members, and—— 

Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL: I rise 
to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Callan, I 
name you as disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Playfair, Sir, as you have thought 
it your duty to name the hon. Member 
for Louth as disregarding the authority 
of the Chair, I have, under the Standing 
Order passed during the first Session of 
the present year, to move—‘‘ That Mr. 
Callan be suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of this 
sitting.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Callan, Member for Louth, be 
suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting.’”’— 
(The Marquess. of Hartington.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Chairman do report 
the said Resolution to the House. 


Mr. CALLAN: I beg to speak—— 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN: It is now my duty 
to report this Resolution to the House. 


(Appropriation) Bill. 


House resumed. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR reported that 
Mr. Callan, Member for the County of 
Louth, had been named by him to the 
Committee as disregarding the authority 
of the Chair, and that the Committee 
had resolved that Mr. Callan, Member 
for Louth, be suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House for the remainder of 
this day’s sitting, and had directed him 
to report the said Resolution to the 
House :— 

Mr. SPEAKER thereupon forthwith 
put the Question to the House, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Callan, Member for the County of 
Louth, be suspended from the service of 
the House for the remainder of this 
day’s sitting,’ which was resolved in 
the affirmative, and Mr. Callan was 
thereupon directed by Mr. Speaker to 
withdraw. 


Bill again considered in Committee. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: Mr. Play- 
fair, in response—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Schedule ‘‘ B”-— 
that this be the Schedule of the Bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I am 
sure the Committee will indulge me for 
a few moments in consequence of what 
has just taken place. 

THe CHAIRMAN : It is not open to 
the hon. Member to discuss a question 
which has been decided. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: Mr. 
Playfair, I bow to yourruling. I do 
not intend to discuss the question. I 
merely wish to say that, as it was within 
the province of the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) to call attention to 
the insufficient payment of Catholic 
chaplains in the workhouses in London 
and elsewhere, so it is quite within my 
province also to do the same. [I rise, 
however, for the purpose of saying that 
I regret what has taken place, because 
I think it has prejudiced a very impor- 
tant question. Under the circumstances, 
I am not able to follow the hon. Gentle- 
man, and to give him whatever support 
might have been in my power towards 
remedying the grievance which he en- 
deavoured to state. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 
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CITY LANDS (THAMES EMBANKMENT) 
BILL.—[Buz 296.] 

(Mr. Alderman Fowler, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. Robert Fowler.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Alderman Fowler.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 4th September, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Biris— First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Third Reading—Irish (Relief of Distress) Loans 
Amendment * (207); Mulkear Drainage Dis- 
trict * (212); Expiring Laws Continuance * 
(218), and passed. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—LATEST TELEGRAM (GENE- 
RAL ROBERTS’ VICTORY). 

QUESTION, 


Viscounr HARDINGE asked the 
noble Viscount the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he had any 
further information from Afghanistan, 
more particularly as to the killed and 
wounded ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that he had received the following tele- 
gram :— 

‘*From General Roberts, Sept. 4. 
“‘Candahar, Sept. 1, 6 p.m. 

“* Ayoub Khan’s army was to-day totally de- 
feated and completely dispersed, with, I hope, 
comparatively slight loss on our side. His camp 
was captured. The two lost guns of E Battery, 
B Brigade Royal Horse Artillery, were re- 
covered, and several wheeled guns of various 
calibre fell to the splendid infantry of this 
force. The cavalry are still in pursuit. Our 
casualties are:—Captain Straton, 22d. Regi- 
ment, killed; 72d Highlanders, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brownlow and Captain Frome, killed ; 
Captain Murray and Liéutenant Monro wounded, 
seven men killed, 18 wounded; 92d High- 
landers, Lieutenant Menzies and Donald Stewart 


{LORDS} 
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wounded, 11 men killed; and 39 wounded; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, 2d Goorkhas, and 
Major Slater, 2d Sikhs, wounded. It is at pre- 
sent impossible to ascertain casualties among 
native troops, but I have no reason to believe 
they are excessive. Full details will be tele- 

phed to-morrow. The quite recently mur- 
Leesa remains of Lieutenant Maclaine, Royal 
Artillery, were found on the arrival of the 
British troops in Ayoub Khan’s camp. Ayoub 
Khan is supposed to have fled towards Herat.” 


GROUND GAME BILL. 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments, and Commons reason for 
disagreeing to one of the Lords Amend- 
ments considered (according to order). 


Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY explained 
that the Commons had disagreed from 
their Lordships’ Amendment limiting 
the right of shooting on the part of the 
occupier to himself ‘‘ or’’ one other per- 
son, The Commons had struck out the 
word ‘‘or”’ and inserted ‘‘ and” in its 
stead. He moved that their Lordships 
do not insist on their Amendment, and 
that they agree to the Commons’ Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caatr- 
MAN OF CoMMITTEES) pointed out that 
the words “‘in lieu of the occupier ”’ had 
been left out by the Commons in this 
clause. 

Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY said, that 
they would not now be necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
other Amendment which he had to bring 
before their Lordships was that relat- 
ing to a close time. The Commons dis- 
agreed to the Amendment. He had 
fully explained the reason why he ob- 
jected to the Amendment at the time 
that it was made, and he was very glad 
that the Commons had struck it out. He 
moved that their Lordships do not insist 
on their Amendment, and that they 
agree to the Commons’ Amendment. 

Tye Eart or FEVERSHAM con- 
tended that there ought to be a close 
time for hares, otherwise they would be 
exterminated, and they ought to have 
some protection at the most important 
season of the year. The consumers 
would be in the end the greatest suf- 
ferers. He believed there was a strong 
feeling in favour of the Amendment 
made by their Lordships, and suggested 
that some compromise might be made, 
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at least with regard to a close time for 
hares. An hon. Friend of his in the 
other House had meant to raise the 
question, but missed his opportunity, 
pan then found that he was too late to 
0 80. 

Tne EArt or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the question of a close time for hares 
was raised in the other House and fully 
discussed, and was negatived by one of 
the largest majorities, which included 
many Conservative Members. The Go- 
vernment could not consent to any fur- 
ther Amendment of the Bill. 

Lorpv DENMAN was quite satisfied 
that after the Bill became law there 
would be a wholesale destruction of 
hares that would be wholly unnecessary, 
and that the Bill would require amend- 
ment. 


Motion agreed to. 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR moved— 


‘“That a Message be sent to the Commons 
that the Lords did not insist upon their Amend- 
ment, and agreed to the Amendment of the 
Commons.” 


Motion agreed to. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BRAYE asked, Whether, in con- 
sequence of the House having rejected 
the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill 
solely on the ground of its being intro- 
duced at such a late period, in spite of 
the fact that the attendance of Peers at 
the time of its introduction was larger 
than usual, larger even thanduring many 
weeks in June and July, the Govern- 
ment will undertake to re-introduce the 
Bill at the earliest opportunity next Ses- 
sion? The noble Lord said that a 
great deal of irritation had been caused 
by their Lordships’ rejection of the Bill; 
and he thought it would go a long way 
towards allaying the irritation if the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland would give 
the assurance which had been given by 
the Government in the other House that 
the Bill would be re-introduced early 
next Session. If Bills were to be re- 
jected merely because they came very 
late—six, seven, or eight days before 
close of the Session—to their Lordships’ 
House, he thought a dangerous. pre- 
cedent: would be created, and that many 
Bills of much value would be lost. 


{SzrremBer 4, 1880} 
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Lorp DENMAN said, that though he 
had voted for the second reading he by 
no means thought that due attention 
could be given to such a Bill as one on Re- 
gistration in Ireland ; it would have been 
like his Facilities for Interments Bill, 
which had twice been read a first time in 
this House in the present year, and there 
had not been sufficient time to go on 
with the measure, and for that reason it 
had been rejected, certainly not from 
any desire to show disrespect to the Irish 
people. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
was only this morning that I became 
aware that the noble Lord meant to put 
this Question. I have great satisfaction 
in confirming what has been stated in 
‘‘another place.”’ It is the intention of 
the Government to re-introduce this Bill 
at an early period next Session. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES) said, that what 
had just occurred showed how perfectly 
justified the House was in refusing to 
read the Billa second time. There were 
some clauses in the Bill which had no- 
thing to do with the assimilation of re- 
gistration in this country; but, even if 
they did, there would be plenty of time 
next Session to bring in a Bill in proper 
time to consider it fully; therefore, he 
repeated, the House was justified in not 
consenting to the second reading of the 
Bill. Some persons thought that that 
House ought to simply register all the 
Bills which were sent up from the other 
House; but their Lordships had a right 
to claim that they should have due time 
for considering every Bill. Long before 
the end of the Session he called the 
attention of the noble Lords opposite on 
the Government Bench to the manner in 
which Bills were coming up to their 
Lordships’ House, and for years he had 
complained that they had been sent up 
so late that there was no time for their 
consideration. He believed that some 
good had resulted from his remarks on 
that point; but in the case of the Billin 
question, though it went through Com- 
mittee in the other House on the 11th of 
June, it was hurried through its later 
stages there, and came up to their Lord- 
ships at too late a period for them to give 
it proper consideration. A great deal 
a been said about himself personally, 
which he did not care about. He dis- 
claimed any hostility to the Irish in what 
he had done. Then, there had been-a 
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great deal said about three other Bills | more time given to them to consider the 


which their Lordships had rejected on 
the second reading. One was the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. 
There had been anything but unanimity 
in favour of that measure on the part 
of even the usual supporters of the Go- 
vernment, and it could not be said that 
their Lordships were not justified in re- 
jecting it. The other Bill was the 
Limitation of Costs (Ireland) Bill. Now, 
it so happened that though he was in the 
House when the second reading of that 
Bill was under discussion he was not 
satisfied about the measure one way or 
the other, and he did not vote on it. He 
gave a Notice on the previous evening 
that he intended to move a Resolution 
to-day which referred to proceedings in 
the other House ; but, after he gave that 
Notice, the Clerk of the Parliaments in- 
formed him that he would not be in 
accordance with the Forms of the House 
to move the Resolution, though it was 
framed almost exactly on the model of a 
Resolution of which Notice had been 
given in the House of Commons. But, 
in the circumstances, he would not move 
his Resolution at all; and, he might add, 
that he never meant to ask their Lord- 
ships to come to a vote on it, but intended 
through it to direct attention to the 
manner in which Business in the other 
House was conducted. The other Bill 
which he called attention to was the 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) 
Bill. Now, that Bill was introduced by 
his noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) and passed through that 
House, and was sent down to the Com- 
mons on the 10th of June, and read a 
first time on the 15th of the same month. 
The Order for second reading was de- 
layed till the 30th of August; but the 
Motion was then postponed, and the 
Order was dropped. That was an im- 
portant Bill, and Petitions from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce had 
been presented in its favour, and such an 
important body of persons would not 
have done that if they had not been 
satisfied that the Bill was a good one; 
still the Government could not find time 
to proceed with it. Evidently every- 
thing was not going on well in the other 
House at the end of the Session, and, no 
doubt, Business was very much crowded, 
so that even in the Commons sufficient 
time was not given to the consideration 
of Bills. Their Lordships ought to have 


The Earl of Redesdale 





Bills. The fact of there being clauses in 
the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill 
which were promoted by a Party in the 
other House for a purpose, showed that 
the Bill was not absolutely required, and 
that that House was justified inthe course 
which they took that there should be 
further time allowed to consider. He 
expressed his satisfaction that he was 
told his Resolution would not be in 
Order; and he confessed he thought it 
would be very desirable if, at the com- 
mencement of next Session, steps were 
taken to pass a Standing Order that 
Resolutions of this sort, in either House, 
should not be put. Such an Order was 
upon their Lordships’ Books ; and it 
would be extremely desirable that there 
should be one on the Books of the other 
House. He hoped what had oceurred 
up to the close of this Session would 
have the effect of getting measures sent 
up in time next Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, on 
two occasions I have stated that I entirely 
disagree with the noble Earl as to the 
rejection of the Bill in question. The 
noble Earl claims for this. House that 
there should be sufficient time for the 
consideration of Bills that are sent up 
from the other House of Parliament. 
In that I entirely agree with him. There 
is nothing which I so much desire. The 
noble Earl also claims that this House 
shall not be dictated to by the other 
House of Parliament. I entirely agree 
with him in that too. I would not 
consent to hold the position which I do 
if any principle of that sort were adopted 
by the other House, or by the Govern- 
ment of the country. But when the 
noble Earl talks about the Business of 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, and justifies his rejection of 
a Bill when there was the whole evening 
before us and when the House was 
mote than usually full—as the noble 
Lord behind me (Lord Braye) puts it in 
his Question—and compares that with 
a Bill having fallen through in the 
House of Commons which came from 
this House, why the noble Ear! must 
see that the analogy entirely fails. This 
is not the only year in which the Session 
has been divided by a General Election 
and been much prolonged; but year 
after year it happens that the road is 
so blocked up in the House of Commons 
that both the Government and private 
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Members are obliged to sacrifice a great 
number of Bills. That does not apply 
here. Our amount of labour is perfectly 
insignificant as compared with that of 
the House of Commons; and I think 
that, so far from making excuses of 
want of time and other things for not 
considering Bills, we ought to apply all 
our energies to deal with the legislation 
which comes before us. I am glad the 
noble Earl has withdrawn the Motion of 
which he gave Notice last evening, and 
I had hoped that it would not be ne- 
cessary to allude to it at all. The noble 
Earl says it was not his intention to ask 
your Lordships to give a serious vote on 
the question. It certainly alters the 
question if his Notice were a sort of 
facetious repartee to a Motion proposed 
by a perfectly independent Member in 
the other House. But one is obliged to 
point out to the noble Earl that he does 
not stand in the position of a perfectly 
independent Member who stands up in 
the House of Commons, whether he is 
English, Irish, or Scotch. The noble 
Earl holds a very important position in 
this House. Our Speaker is not elected 
by us. The only person who is elected 
by us is the noble Earl the Chairman 
of Committees. That gives him a 
position here, besides that arising from 
his high personal character, which makes 
a thing of this sort, affecting the conduct 
of the Business of the two Houses, 
perfectly different when proposed by 
him and when proposed by a private 
Member of the House of Commons, 
who would, perhaps, admit that some 
mischief was intended by his Mo- 
tion. I would wish to make one more 
allusion. My anxiety is—and I hope 
it will be maintained and increased 
during the time I remain in this 
House—to contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the good working of the two 
Assemblies. But, I must say, that after 
the noble Earl gave his Notice last even- 
ing, and after I expressed my deep re- 
gret that he had done so, and when this 
was followed by the remark of my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, I 
was somewhat startled at being told that 
one of my Oolleagues in ‘‘ another 
place’? had announced that a reform of 
the House of Lords would be necessary. 
Inasmuch as we are not likely to meet 
for the despatch of Business again, I 
would wish, now, to remove any misap- 
prehension on this matter, by stating 
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the result of a communication, which I 
thought it necessary to have with Mr. 
Forster on the subject. The result is 
this :—My right hon. Friend assures me 
that he did not say that he thought the 
action of your Lordships made him sup- 
pose that a reform in the constitution of 
your House was advisable or necessary; 
but, that what he intended to say, and 
what he believes he did say, was, that a 
frequent repetition of such action might 
lead many men, both in and out of the 
House of Commons, to consider whether 
such a change would not become advis- 
able, and even necessary. I find, from 
reading the longest report, and what my 
right hon. Friend says, is, on the whole, 
the most correct report of his speech— 
that in The Daily Chronicle—that this is 
what he did say— 

“The Members of the majority of the House 
of Lords must not be surprised . . . if it 
this action) leads many men, both in this 

ouse and out of it, to consider whether, if we 

have a frequent repetition of such action, we 
may not think some change in the constitution 
of the House of Lords will be advisable, and 
even necessary.” 
At the same time, I must add that my 
right hon. Friend also informs me that, 
in saying this much, he was only ex- 
pressing his own opinion, and had no 
intention whatever of expressing the 
opinion of the Government, or commit- 
ting them to any course of action. 


(Appropriation) Bill, 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL, 


Brought from the Commons; read 1%; to be 
read 2* on Monday next; and Standing Order 
No. XXXYV. to be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with.—( The Earl Granville.) 


House adjourned at half past 
Six o'clock, to Monday 
next, Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 4th September, 1880. 





The House met at a quarter before 
Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—East Inp1a Revenve Accounts 
—considered in Committee. 

Pusiic Binur — Third Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation), and passed. 
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QUESTIONS. 


—a0io.— 


NAVY—ALLEGED INSTANCE OF 
“KEEL-HAULING.”’ 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he is 
aware that a statement has appeared in 
certain Italian newspapers (Palermo and 
Messina) alleging that a Marine, of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Alexandra,” was lately con- 
demned to be keel-hauled and died 
under the punishment; and, whether 
he will institute inquiries upon the sub- 
ject? The hon. Gentleman added that 
the newspapers had been ostensibly sent 
to him by an English officer. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, it is 
wholly impossible that there can be any 
truth in the story reported in the Italian 

apers, that a Marine has been keel- 

auled on board the Alexandra, and died 
under the punishment. We have heard 
nothing about it, and I do not think it 
is necessary to insult the officers of the 
ship by asking whether it is true. The 
last reference to keel-hauling in the 
Navy is contained in a well-known story 
of the Emperor Paul of Russia, which 
shows that in his day there was a current 
belief on the Continent that this punish- 
ment was practised. When he came on 
board a man-of-war he asked to see the 
process, and when he was told that it 
would cause the death of the seaman, he 
offered one of his staff for the experi- 
ment. The editor of the Italian paper 
was aboutas well informed as the retailer 
of this anecdote, I do not think it neces- 
sary to make further inquiry. 


TREATY OF BERLIN — THE CONFER- 
ENCE AT BERLIN — “ARMED CO- 
ERCION.” 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If he can 
give the House any assurance that the 
‘* armed -coercion’’ in regard to Eastern 
affairs, for which he has expressed his 
earnest hope that no necessity may arise, 
will not be resorted to by Her Majesty’s 
Government until they have given Par- 
liament an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on the matter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am aware 
that during my absence from this House 
a Question has been put to my noble 
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Friend near me with reference to the 
intended action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, virtually based upon the same 
foundation, the same state of matters, as 
that to which the Question of my hon. 
Friend refers. I wish to say that I 
entirely concur in the discretion and 
justice of the answer made by my noble 
Friend ; and, moreover, Sir, I hope my 
hon. Friend will not think it discourteous 
on my part if the first reply which it is 
my duty to make to the Question after 
my return to this House should appear 
to be of a somewhat stinted character. 
My hon. Friend is aware of the extreme 
delicacy of these matters. He is aware 
of the great, of the undue latitude and 
significance that are apt to be attached 
to declarations of the Government which 
are at all of an abstract character, or 
which refer to anything beyond the 
actual situation which has positively 
arisen. Under these circumstances, I 
think it my duty to state to my hon. 
Friend that, while I am sure he will 
not suspect us of any disposition to travel 
wide apart from the known views and 
intentions of Parliament or the convic- 
tions of the country, I do not think it 
right to make any addition to the de- 
claration made on a former occasion by 
my noble Friend,the Secretary of State 
for India. 


AFGHANISTAN — MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS — THE LATEST TELEGRAM 
(GENERAL ROBERTS'S VICTORY.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it will 
be possible, at any early date, to publish 
a list of the names of the killed and 
missing of the rank and file in the en- 
gagements under General Burrows and 
in the sortie at Candahar? 

Tue Marquzss or HARTINGTON: 
I have sent a telegram to the Viceroy 
on this subject, but I have been in- 
formed in reply that he is only in pos- 
session of the names of the officers who 
were killed or wounded in. the en- 
gagements under General Burrows, at 
Khuskh-i-Nakhund, and in the sortie 
from Candahar. He has telegraphed 
to General Primrose for information in 
regard to the men who were killed or 
wounded, but he has not yet received 
any particulars. I may, perhaps, take 
this opportunity of reading to the House 
a telegram which has been received from 
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General Roberts. It is dated 1st Sep- 
tember, six in’ the evening, and was.re- 
ceived to-day— 


“* Ayoub Khan’s army to-day defeated, and 
completely dispersed, with, I hope, comparative 
slight loss‘on our side: The two lost guns of 
E. B. Royal Horse Artillery were recovered, 
and several field guns of various calibre fell to 
the splendid infantry of this force. Cavalry still 
jn pursuit.’’ 


The telegram containsa list of casualties 
amongst. the officers, but ‘it is at pre- 
sent impossible to ascertain the casual- 
ties amongst the Native troops. I have 
no reason to believe they were ex- 
cessive, but full details will be tele- 
graphed to-morrow. Ayoub Khan is 
supposed to have fled towards Herat. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India if he can now state, 
without detriment to the public service, 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government permanently to oc- 
cupy Candahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I stated generally a short time ago 
what the views of the Government were 
in regard to Candahar. The Govern- 
ment of India have not been able to 
come to any further decision than that 
which I then announced, but certain 
recent events have not.diminished, but 
have, on the contrary, rather increased, 
the difficulty of coming to an immediate 
decision as to our future relations with 
Candahar, 


NAVY—TRAINING SHIPS. 


Sir EDWARD REED asked the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Admiralty propose to make any pro- 
vision for the training of young seamen 
in substitution for the ‘‘ Eurydice’”’ and 
the ‘‘ Atalanta ’’? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : ‘Sir, there 
are no other sailing vessels in the Re- 
serves at our naval ports which could 
be made suitable for the training of sea- 
men to replace the Lurydice and Atalanta, 
if it were thought desirable to do so. 
There are, however, large numbers of 

oung seamen in our home ports whom 
it is most desirable to send to sea. The 
Admiralty, therefore, have considered 
that, without waiting further for the 
determination of the question whether 
it would be desirable to build sailing 
vessels for the special purpose of train- 
ing seamen, it is, at all events, most ex- 
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pedient to send to sea as many of these 
men as they.can. They have, therefore, 
decided to form a detached squadron 
with this object. It will consist of the 
Inconstant, the Bacchante, and two. cor- 
vettes, the 7ourmaline and Cleopatra. Of 
these vessels the Bacchante is already in 
commission, The Zourmaline is taken 
from the West Indian squadron, and 
will have fresh drafts of seamen put on 
board on her return home in a few days. 
As many young seamen will be drafted 
into the squadron as possible. The 
squadron will be under the command of 
Lord Clanwilliam, and will be absent 
from England about 15 months. The 
instructions to Lord Clanwilliam will be 
that the purpose in view is the training 
of the officers and seamen, and that with 
this object steam will only be used in 
emergency or for steam tactics. 


Dockyard Accounts. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government has received 
any confirmation of the serious intelli- 
gence from Basutoland, contained in a 
telegram of the ‘‘Times” of Friday, 
September 3rd; and, assuming that in- 
telligence to be correct, what steps the 
Government are taking to preserve 
peace? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend’s Question, I have to say 
that no confirmation of the statement to 
which he refers has been received, and 
that the Cape Government, with which 
the entire responsibility of ores 
peace rests, appears to be giving its ful 
and most anxious attention to the matter, 
the Premier and the Governor being 
both actively engaged in endeavouring 
to effect a settlement. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD ACCOUNTS. 


GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
he can give an explanation regarding 
the large increase in, and the varying 
amounts of, the incidental charges in 
the dockyards? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the at- 
tention of the Board of Admiralty has 
been directed to the very able Report of 
the Accountant General in the preface 
to the Expense Accounts of 1878-9. It 
shows that, during the last few years, 
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there has been a very serious increase in 
the incidental charges at the dockyards 
—namely, those items of dockyard ex- 
penditure which cannot be charged direct 
against ships and other services. Com- 
paring the year 1878 with the year 1872, 
the increase amounts to nearly £400,000, 
or 54 percent. This increase is more 
especially the case at some of the yards. 
At Portsmouth the increase has been 63 
per cent, at Devonport 67 per cent; 
while at Sheerness it has been 32 per 
cent, and at Pembroke 41 per cent. The 
increase is so serious that the Admiralty 
has thought it right to appoint a Depart- 
mental Committee to inquire into its 
causes. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCES ON 
CHILDREN. 


In reply to a Question by an hon. 
EMBER, 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the imprisonment of children of 
a tender age had lately been occupying 
very much of his attention. Only a few 
weeks ago he received a report from a 
prison in England, that ‘‘a child, eight 
years old, looking younger,” was in gaol 
under sentence of several weeks’ hard 
labour. This, he confessed, so shocked 
him that he immediately required a re- 
port from the Prisons’ Commissioners 
showing the number of children under 
15 years of age in gaol. These reports 
were coming in to him in immense num- 
bers, and he found that children of 10 
and 11 years were constantly committed 
to prison for several weeks of hard labour. 
Some were sent to gaol for playing at 
pitch and toss, some for obstruction in 
the streets, some for trampling down 
grass, and some for throwing stones and 
breaking panes of glass. In most of 
these cases he had directed inquiries to 
be made. He was perfectly aware of 
the difficulty of dealing with refractory 
children; but he could not think that 
committing children of that age to prison 
for several weeks’ hard labour was the 
proper way to deal with them. He had 
given directions that no child under 15 
years should be sent to prison without 
the case being brought under his per- 
sonal kuowledge; and he was preparing 
a circular to magistrates in England, re- 
questing their consideration whether, by 
means of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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or by industrial and reformatory schools, 
they could not.eseape from this course of 
proceeding, which tended to poison the 
fountains of life, and make a child a gaol 
bird before he reached the years of dis- 
cretion. 


CRIMINAL LAW — UNJUST CONVIC- 
TIONS—COMPENSATION. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whatcourse was to be taken 
in reference to the liberation of Charles 
Frost and another person, who it is 
proved have been unjustly imprisoned on 
a charge of burglary at Colchester ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, this was a most deplorable 
case, and one deserving of the deepest 
sympathy. He was engaged at the 
present moment in inquiring into the 
case, which only eame under his notice 
a few days ago. Within 24 hours after 
he had had an opportunity of seeing the 
papers, he had directed a free pardon 
to be given to these men, and had or- 
dered £3 to be given them. What was 
to be done hereafter in respect to these 
men was a matter of great difficulty and 
delicacy ; and he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would be satisfied with the assur- 
ance that the matter was engaging his 
anxious attention. 


HALL MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER) 
—FORGED HALL MARKS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he can lay upon the Table of 
the House a Return of the number of 
prosecutions instituted by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company for the last ten years 
against persons infringing the Acts re- 
lating to the Hall Marking of plate, 
with particulars relating to such prose- 
cutions; and, further, if he can state 
whether the reward of £500 offered by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company for the dis- 
covery of the person or persons who 
manufactured certain plate with forged 
Hall marks has had the effects of pro- 
ducing any evidence as to the perpetra- 
tors of the offence ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, as I stated to my hon. Friend in 
reply to a former Question the Gold- 
smiths’ Company have by statute large 
powers conferred upon them with regard 
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to these prosecutions, and act upon 
them quite independently of the Trea- 
sury. It would, therefore, -be more 
convenient if he would address himself 
directly to the officers of the Company, 
who would be happy to furnish him 
with any information on the subject 
which he may require. I have, however, 
made inquiries, and am informed, on 
behalf of the Company, that there would 
probably be no difficulty in furnishing 
the Return in question ; but, as it would 
require some research, perhaps my hon. 
Friend will communicate with the se- 
cretary of the Company on the subject. 
With regard to the reward offered for 
the discovery of the perpetrators of the 
recent forgery of Hall marks, I am in- 
formed that no evidence has as yet been 
produced. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND) — 
WEIRS ON THE SHANNON. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to Petitions 
presented to the House from the Boards 
of Guardians of the Oarrick on Shannon 
and Mohill Unions, in the counties Lei- 
trim and Roscommon, and also one 
signed by the High Sheriff of the 
county Leitrim, on behalf of those who 
attended a meeting convened by him to 
consider the necessity for lowering the 
weir walls on the River Shannon; and, 
whether, in view of the strong expres- 
sion of feeling that the temporary 
lowering of these weirs, pending the 
completion of the permanent works, is 
absolutely necessary to prevent further 
loss and disastrous consequences to the 
inhabitants of the district, he will give 
pie wetal have this effected without 

ela 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I received the Petitions referred to 
by the hon. Member yesterday. I had 
previously consulted the Board of Works 
in Ireland on the subject, at the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member; but they 
are very strongly of opinion that to open 
a gap in the weirs in question, or to take 
off the coping, would be attended with 
great danger to the works. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, I am 
afraid it is impossible to take the steps 
suggested for lowering the weirs; but 
the permanent works will be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. 


VOL. CCLYVI. [rurep series. } 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Hn Qror— 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA. 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr, Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’ 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—GENERAL BURROWS’S DE- 
FEAT.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in rising to move— 

‘That the disaster sustained by General 
Burrows on the 26th July, far exceeding in 
magnitude any reverse which has befallen the 
British Arms for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is mainly attributable to the want of fore- 
sight, military knowledge, and caution on the 
part of the Indian Executive,” 
said, he hoped he should not be con- 
sidered as taking too great a liberty if 
he ventured, on behalf of himself and 
his hon. Friends, to offer to the Prime 
Minister their humble and unpretending, 
but, at the same time, no less sincere, 
congratulations on what he hoped was 
his complete restoration to health. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that his progress towards recovery had 
been watched with as much interest on 
that side of the House as on the other ; 
and he did not think there was any dif- 
ference in the amount of satisfaction 
which had been felt on either side at 
the recovery of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He also thought it would be ungracious 
and ungenerous on the part of any Mem- 
ber of the Opposition intending to call 
into account the conduct of affairs in 
South Afghanistan if he omitted to 
allude to the great and brilliant victory 
just achieved by General Roberts. He 
would congratulate the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
result of the famous march that had 
been made by General Roberts from 
Cabul to Candahar. He willingly re- 
cognized that the success of that march 
had proved the soundness of the calcu- 
lations of the Indian Government, and 
had equally disproved the forebodings 
which had oppressed the minds of hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
It was intensely gratifying to reflect that 
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in these curious’ times, when it was the 
fashion to sneer at and deride military 
renown and so-called prestige—when 
persons in the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) lost no 
opportunity of informing the public that 
any amount of valour could be pur- 
chased at 1s. 6d. a-day—it was, he said, 
intensely gratifying to reflect that the 
country had still at its command skilful 
and intrepid generals, and could rely 
with confidence on its gallant soldiers; 
and the exploit of which the details had 
just been presented by the noble Mar- 
quess might well be a subject of legiti- 
mate pride. He eould not help offering 
his warmest congratulations to the 
Chaneellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
on the curious fact that he, the apostle 
of peace, should have formed one of a 
Cabinet under whose auspices the most 
brilliant military exploit of modern times 
had been achieved. He hoped that what 
might be called the irony of fate might, 
perhaps, induce the right hon. Gentle- 
man to feel and ‘express in the future a 
higher admiration of the qualities of the 
English and Indian Armies than he had 
hitherto done. Some persons might think 
that at this moment of general rejoicing 
and universal relief—as well as of grief 
at the loss of brave men—any Motion of 
Censure on the Government was some- 
what ill-timed ; but he hardly thought 
that that remark would be made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It must not 
be forgotten that if the discussion on 
these matters were to be postponed to 
next Session there would be no oppor- 
tunity, in the meantime, of drawing pub- 
lic attention to them ; and they lived so 
quickly now-a-days that it would be 
impossible to revive any interest in the 
details. It must not be forgotten, also, 
that the victory, brilliant as it was, was 
preceded by serious disaster and enor- 
mous losses, ‘and that there would have 
been no necessity for such efforts if it 
had not been for the reverses before 
sustained. He could conceive nothing 
more disastrous to the public welfare, 
nothing more likely to make generals 
careless and high officials over confident, 
than that it should become the practice 
to pass over reverses which had arisen, 
possibly from culpable neglect, simply 
because a brilliant victory had been 
subsequently achieved. He thought it 
well that soldiers, officers, generals, 
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and high officials should bear:in mind 
that, on all occasions; their actions, in 
every part of the world; were watched 
with a critical eye, and that whatever 
their acts might be, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, they would be supported 
or condemned by the Representatives of 
the people. It was to be noted that the 
official Papers on the state of affairs in 
Afghanistan were not issued until just 
on the eve of the Prorogation, and very 
imperfect and incomplete they were; 
but he thought he should be able to 
show, fromthe facts he had gleaned there- 
from, that every word ‘of the Resolution 
was fully borne out. He would first call 
attention to the telegram from the Resi- 
dent at Candahar, dated June 28, 1880, 
and addressed to the Foreign Secretary 
at Simla— 

“9th June is day on which Regular troops 
known to have camped outside Herat. Actual 
start probably some days later. Nevertheless, 
I recommend despatch of brigade to Maiwand 
as quickly as possible, in order to. confirm 
fidelity of Waili’s troops, to overawe Zeminda- 
wur Tribes, and establish confidence here.”’ 
He would point out that Colonel St. John 
had. not asked for the presence of a 
British brigade to arrest the march of 
Ayoub Khan, but to confirm the fidelity 
of the Wali’s troops. On the 27th of 
June the Viceroy telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State for India; and this 
telegram fixed the whole responsibility 
on the Government— 


‘¢ Telegram from Thomson at Teheran says 
Ayoub Khan marching against Candahar with 
large force.”’ 


He (Lord Randolph Churchill) would 
direct special attention to the adjective 
“large.” The telegram went on— 

‘‘T think we should leave Shere Ali to defend 
himself beyond the Helmund: but it seems to 
me, after communicating with Stewart, that it 
would be inconsistent with the security of our 
military position at Candahar to allow hostile 
forces to cross that river. 1 propose, therefore, 
to instruct Primrose, if Ayoub reaches Furrah, 
to advance towards Girishk with sufficient force 
to prevent passage of Helmund. This would 
necessitate moving up reinforcement’ from 
Phayre’s reserve. No troops would be moved 
until necessity actually arose.’’ 


This telegram evidently, on the face of 
it, asked for the official approval of the 
Cabinet at home. It was a telegram of 
an interrogatory character, and the Se- 
cretary of State for India had not com- 
municated the answer he gave to it. 
Well, Lord Ripon had laid down as a 
fact that the military position of Oan- 
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dahar would be inseoure if hostile troops 
should cross the Helmund; and in the 
telegram from the Foreign’ Secretary at 
Simla to Colonel St. John, at Candahar, 
it was stated— 

‘* Orders are issuing for brigade t6 Mai- 
wand. Your political instructions are that no 
hostile troops must cross Helmund; and Wali 
must. be supported, if necessary, in maintaining 
order this side river. Beyond Helmund he 
must rely on his own resources.’’ 


On the 2nd of July Colonel St. John told 
Lord Ripon the accurate strength of 
Ayoub’s force—that he had 2,500 
cavalry, 5,000 infantry, and six bat- 
teries of artillery.. Orders for the bri- 
gade to. march to the Helmund had been 
issued on the Ist of July; and yet the 
Viceroy.made no modification in his 
previous order not to cross the river, 
and took no steps to strengthen the 
forces at Candahar. The Secretary of 
State for India had said that Lord 
Lytton’s Government had more or less 
involved the country in the disaster that 
had occurred, because they had made no 
preparations for reinforcing Candahar 
in case of a strong attack; but a re- 
ference to the telegrams would show 
that that charge could not justly be 
made, for it appeared that there was a 
reserve division already at Kurrachee, 
and in the diary of military events from 
the 3rd to the 6th July it was stated 
that that had been ordered to Candahar. 
The Governor General at Quettah, in a 
telegram of July 1 to Foreign Secretary 
at Simla, informed that officer of Ayoub’s 
advance on the Helmund, and added 
that ‘‘one of Wali Shere Ali’s regi- 
ments is said to have deserted.”” Then, 
on the 13th of July, the Viceroy was 
told that certain officers had gone over 
with a considerable following to Ayoub 
Khan, and yet the state of things re- 
mained as before, the Viceroy having 
despatched 2,000 men under imperative 
orders not to allow hostile troops to cross 
the Helmund.. On the 13th of July he 
was told that the river was fordable 
everywhere, and presented no obstacle 
to Ayoub’s force, and he had been 
previously made aware of the mutinous 
feeling among the Wali’s troops. In 
spite of this knowledge, however, no 
change was made in the orders given to 
General Burrows. On the 13th of July 
Colonel St. John» telegraphed that 


Ayoub: was at Washir, not far from 
Candahar, and on the 14th of July the 
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mutiny of the Wali’s troops took place. 
The Wali had requested that the British 
troops might be sent. over to his side of 
the river, as he felt by no means confi- 
dent of the loyalty of his troops; and 
Colonel St. John, as his despatch showed, 
did not think it right to tell him that he 
was under strict orders not to cross the 
river, as he was in hopes that General 
Burrows on his arrival might bring 
other orders in which permission to 
cross might be given. What, he asked, 
did the House think of the state of things 
disclosed by the telegrams? What did 
they think of the fact that an officer who 
was 70 miles from Candahar, without 
any communications, and who was told 
to coerce the Wali’s rebellious troops, 
and to oppose the large army of Ayoub 
Khan, had been imperatively commanded. 
not to cross the Helmund? Had. the 
force of General Burrows been allowed 
to. cross that river on the 10th, 11th, 
12th, or 13th of July.a very slight 
effort. would have sufficed to disarm the 
mutineers: Thus, through these fatal 
instructions that the British troops were 
not to cross the Helmund, the Wali’s 
troops were able to mutiny, and. to 
mutiny with impunity. On the 13th of 
July the situation was so desperate that 
General Burrows decided to break the 
Viceroy’s orders, and he determined to 
cross the Helmund on the 14th, in 
order to disarm the rebellious troops ; 
but it was then too late to do so—the 
troops had mutinied and escaped. But 
there was a still more serious matter 
behind. On the further side of the Hel- 
mund was the fort of. Girishk, where 
the Wali had for a considerable time 
been accumulating stores for the sup- 
port of the advance division of our 
troops. Now, fettered by the Viceroy’s 
orders, neither Colonel St. John nor 
General Burrows were able to take any 
steps to protect this vast accumulation 
of stores, which were destroyed by the 
mutinous troops. Never, he maintained, 

was a more disastrous order given than 
the instruction from Lord Ripon to Gene- 

ral Burrows not to cross the Helmund. 

To proceed. On the 15th or 16th of 

July the Viceroy knew that the Wali’s 

troops had at last mutinied, that the 

stores collected for the British troops 

had been destroyed, that Ayoub Khan 

had 12,000 men, that the Helmund was 

an indefensible river, and that General 

Primrose had been obliged to retreat, 
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Knowing all this, the Viceroy gave no 
orders whatever. General Burrows was 
left to act under the same instructions. 
After the mutiny of the troops and the 
destruction of the stores, he was com- 

elled to fall back some 20 miles to 

uskh-i-Nakud, which, from the de- 
spatches, appeared to be a very advan- 
tageous position commanding all the 
approaches to Candahar, and he ma- 
noeuvred in that neighbourhood for three 
days. What was the position of this 
brigade of 2,000 men? They had abso- 
lutely no communication with Cabul, no 
military posts on which they could retire 
in case of need; and one day the post- 
bag was robbed and lost, and yet no 
steps were taken by the Viceroy to 
strengthen the force at Candahar. All 
this time, while Ayoub Khan’s force 
was confronting General Burrows and 
holding him in check, a portion moved 
round and surrounded him to such an 
extent that positively within 24 hours of 
the defeat of General Burrows commu- 
nication between Candahar and Quettah 
was cut off, and all the outlying posts 
placed in the most imminent danger. 
It appeared to him that General 
Burrows, having received these peremp- 
tory orders, on which his military cha- 
racter depended, not to allow any hostile 
force to cross the Helmund, and know- 
ing that Ayoub Khan had crossed the 
Helmund, grew desperate, forsook his 
advantageous position, and advanced to 
meet the force of Ayoub Khan as u 
forlorn hope; and they all knew the 
consequences of that extraordinary mili- 
tary manceuvre. He would point out to 
the noble Marquess that in the despatch 
of the 17th July, which gave an account 
of the mutiny of the Wali’s troops, 
Colonel St. John telegraphed these 
words—“‘On the brief engagements 
that ensued it is not my province to 
enlarge.” But whose province was it 
then? Why had there been no de- 
spatches from the general in command 
or the Commander-in-Chief? More than 
six weeks had elapsed since the action 
with the mutineers, and the despatch 
of General Burrows must be in the 
hands of the Indian Government. The 
details of these engagements were 
being kept back from Parliament; and 
it was the greatest chance in the world 
that the accidental prolongation of Par- 
liament would put them in possession 


of facts they would not otherwise have | 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


{COMMONS} 
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known. The Government believed that 
the details would arrive during the Re- 
cess, and would be forgotten by next 
Session, and the successes of General 
Roberts would have covered up the de- 
feat. As for the defeatitself, he could find 
no parallel for it within the last quarter 
of a century. Twelve hundred and 
twenty effective soldiers were killed or 
missing ; and among them one of the 
finest regiments in the British Army, 
composed of tried and picked soldiers, 
had been annihilated, as well as 19 
officers, all of them men of great skill 
and reputation. Four hundred Martini- 
Henry rifles, 700 Sniders, two guns, and 
every scrap of ammunition had been 
captured or destroyed. Then there were 
the camp followers—who were probably 
as numerous as the fighting force—of 
whom nothing was said, and nothing 
probably would ever be known as to how 
many of them were killed. That was 
the nature of the event on account of 
which he asked the House not to sepa- 
rate without extracting some explanation 
from the Government. Who was re- 
sponsible for the defeat of General 
Burrows? In his opinion, not a single 
soul was responsible except Lord Ripon. 
Lord Ripon said, after consultation 
with General Stewart, that it would be 
inconsistent with the safety of our mili- 
tary position to allow a hostile force to 
cross the Helmund. He proposed, 
therefore, to General Primrose to de- 
fend the river. Lord Ripon knew the 
strength of the forces at Candahar and 
at Quettah. He knew that the force at 
Quettah was barely sufficient to keep up 
communications with Oandahar; and, 
knowing all this, he deliberately dimi- 
nished the garrison of Candahar by one- 
half, and sent off a force 60 or 70 miles 
from the base of British support. They 
were told to do an impossible duty—to 
defend a river which was indefensible— 
and they were given instructions which 
ultimately proved fatal to them. The 
noble Marquess told the House it would 
be intolerable that 4,000 British soldiers 
should remain inactive at Candahar ; 
it was not necessary that they should 
do so; but the Viceroy ordered an 
operation which he must have known 
could not be carried out without a 
much larger force; and until Gene- 
ral Burrows was defeated, in spite of 
all the information received from day 
to day, he absolutely took no step to 
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cause General Burrows to fall back or 
General Phayre to advance. The noble 
Marquess had said the other day that 
it was easy to be wise after the event; 
but he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
ventured to think that with the in- 
formation possessed by Lord Ripon it 
might have been possible to be wise 
even before the event, and though the 
garrison at Oandahar might not have 
remained inactive, it might have cor- 
rected the Wali’s troops and checked 
the advance of Ayoub Khan without 
offering an action under circumstances in 
which a defeat was certain. The Viceroy 
knew perfectly well -how serious would 
be the consequences, direct and indirect, 
of a disaster, and yet he had all but 
courted a misfortune for which he. was 
in no way prepared. Telegrams had 
been sent asking for reinforcements, five 
troopships had been despatched, and the 
hazardous march of General Roberts 
had been found necessary. It should 
be always remembered that if Ayoub 
Khan had had any energy —and, of 
course, his inaction was not foreseen—in 
all human probability he would have 
taken Candahar and destroyed all the 
outlying posts, and the British would 
have been obliged to fall back on 
Quettah, and probably now would be on 
the other side of the Bolan Pass. Pro- 
videntially, time was given for the march 
of General Roberts and the advance of 
General Phayre, and the bloody sacri- 
fice was no doubt retrieved; but no suc- 
cess, however great, should blind the 
public to the real point at issue—the 
Ministerial mistake. A heavy responsi- 
bility rested on Lord Ripon, whose first 
important act as Viceroy had ended so 
disastrously, and had resulted in such a 
frightful blow to the British Army, that 
it would make people at home appre- 
hensive as to the results which might 
arise from his future policy. He re- 
gretted, on the last day of the Session, 
to have to add tothe cares and anxieties 
of the noble Marquess. ‘Within the 
last few weeks, in the absence of the 
Prime Minister, his time had been taken 
up by arduous labours in relation to the 
conduct of the Business of the House, 
and he should admit that these labours 
had been rewarded with singular suc- 
cess; but, at the same time, he thought 
the noble Marquess himself would not 
at all regret that public attention had 
been called to this matter, particularly 
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as the Secretary of State himself could 
now be absolved of responsibility for 
these events. The noble Marquess had 
been in daily communication with the 
Viceroy, and he was in as good posi- 
tion as the Viceroy for forming an opi- 
nion. One extremely remarkable feature 
in the Papers that had been laid before 
the House was that there was not in 
them, from beginning to end, a single 
despatch from the Secretary of State ; 
and the noble Marquess was bound to 
take the earliest opportunity of giving 
the House his own views and the views 


‘of the Home Government on these dis- 


asters. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving the Resolution which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the disaster sustained by General Burrows on 
the 26th July, far exceeding in magnitude any 
reverse which has befallen the British Arms for 
more than a quarter of a century, is mainly 
attributable to the want of foresight, military 
knowledge, and caution on the part of the In- 
dian Executive,’’—(Lord Randolph Churchili,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, although the noble Lord has spoken 
with considerable severity with respect 
to the Government of India, I do not at 
all regret that he has brought forward 
this Motion, because he has given me an 
opportunity of making one or two ex- 
planations which I think ought to be 
made, both in justice to the Government 
of India and the officers engaged in 
these operations, First of all, I must 
revert to the remarks of the noble Lord 
as to the lateness of the production of 
these Papers. It is true that a consider- 
able time has elapsed since these events 
had occurred, and that the Papers have 
only just been placed in the hands of 
hon. Members. I am more inclined to re- 
gret that these Papers have been placed 
so soon before Parliament than that they 
had not been produced before, and I re- 
gret it because upon giving more careful 
consideration to the Papers than I have 
hitherto been able to give I find that, 
late as they have been published, they 
are still extremely imperfect, both as to 
the Papers in our possession, and still 
more as to those Papers which have not 
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yet reached this country. With regard 
to a Question asked by the hon: Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) a few days ago, I said that no 
despatches whatever from Generals 
Burrows and Primrose had yet been re- 
ceived in this country in relation to these 
events. It is true that there are some 
extremely short and meagre diaries 
telegraphed from General Primrose in 
our possession ; and it was my original 
intention to have included the whole of 
those telegrams in the Papers now be- 
fore the House. But, as I stated the 
other day, I have been so engaged 
that I have not been able personally 
to supervise the compilations of these 
Papers; and I regret very much to 
find that there are a considerable num- 
ber of military telegrams left out, which, 
although they would not add to any con- 
siderable extent to the information of 
hon. Members, would show that the 
military authorities were not so com- 
pletely superseded as the noble Lord 
seems to think. My first impression was 
to issue additional Papers; but I found 
on going over them that they were ex- 
tremely meagre, and that Lord Ripon 
himself had received scarcely any full 
despatches. I, therefore, thought it 
would be the fairest course to pursue, 
not only to the Viceroy, but to the 
generals concerned, that no Papers 
should be presented until we have a full 
account from the Viceroy, and the gene- 
rals. If I owe an apology—and, per- 
haps, I do owe it—to the House, itis for 
presenting incomplete despatches that 
do not present the amount of respon- 
sibility which is due to everyone con- 
cerned. Under the circumstances, I 
hope the House will be willing to post- 
pone its final judgment as to the respon- 
sibility of the Indian Government, and 
of the generals commanding, until we 
are in possession of full details. I do 
not think the noble Lord need be under 
the slightest apprehension that the in- 
terest of Parliament or of the country in 
these events will flag. Without entirely 
endorsing the description given by the 
noble Lord of the disaster sustained by 
General Burrows, I am willing to admit 
it is a disaster—one of the most serious 
that has befallen our arms in _ recent 
years, and certainly reflects discredit on 
our military character. I do not think, 
however brilliant is the success by which 
that disaster has been retrieved, that the 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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country will rest satisfied until they 
know, and know thoroughly, on whom 
the responsibility falls in regard to this 
matter. Under the circumstances, I do 
not propose to follow in detail the 
charges made by the noble Lord which 
he advances on these Papers, or which 
naturally occur to him on the face of 
these Papers, and which, in the absence 
of fuller information, it is not yet pos- 
sible for me fully to rebut. But when 
the noble Lord refers to the first tele- 
gram in these Papers, and says that 
Lord Ripon has taken on himself the 
grave responsibility of issuing instruc- 
tions in that telegram, I must ask the 
House what alternative was open to 
Lord Ripon. Lord Ripon had arrived 
at Simla about a fortnight, and he is in- 
formed that Ayoub’s advance, which has 
been talked about for months, has ac- 
tually occurred. What is it possible for 
Lord Ripon to do, having recently ar- 
rived at Simla, but to summon his Coun- 
cil, and consult his military advisers ; 
consult General Stewart, who had re- 
cently been in command at Candahar; 
take the best military advice at his dis- 
posal, and then act upon it? That Lord 
Ripon has done. I admit the respon- 
sibility rests upon the Home Govern- 
ment; and I regret that there is omitted 
from these Papers a telegram, in which, 
in reply to a telegram from the Viceroy, 
we gave him full authority to act as he 
proposed. There is no reply to this 
in the first Papers, and the delay of 
two or three days occurred from my 
not understanding that the telegram 
was of an interrogatory character. I 
considered it simply as information of 
what was intended under certain cir- 
cumstances, and it did not appear to 
me to require an answer. But an an- 
swer was given a few days after. No 
doubt, the Government at home are re- 
sponsible for the military conduct of 
the campaign; but I do not think I 
should be doing my duty in interfering 
by interposing my adyice on military 
affairs. The Viceroy was amply pro- 
vided with military advisers, and my 
authority was directed to the political 
aspect of the question, and not in the 
slightest degree to military details. 
Then the noble Lord goes on to say 
that there is nothing in these Papers 
to show that the ‘reinforcements which 
were ordered were pushed forward. 
Now, I think there is a telegram—it is 
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omitted from these Papers, but I have 
it in,my possession—which would have 
shown that. they were. But I do not wish 
to press. the point; but I will state to 
the House with the utmost confidence 
that, from the day the order was given 
no effort was spared by the Government 
at Simla, or the Governor of Bombay, 
or the QCommander-in-Chief, to push 
forward those reinforcements, which 
were in excess of what General Primrose 
asked for. They were pushed forward 
to Candahar with all possible speed. 
Delay there was; but this was caused 
by the breaking of the railway com- 
munication, which, did for a considerable 
time retard the advance of the reinforce- 
ments; but no effort. was spared, as the 
House will see when it gets full infor- 
mation, to push forward the reinforce- 
ments with all possible speed. But now 
to come to.the chief charge of the noble 
Lord. He says everything was ruined 
by the order given to General Burrows 
not to cross. the Helmund., , That con- 
clusion, I suppose, he draws from this 
diary of military eyents 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
And from the political instructions. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Well, he.rests on the two grounds. We 
have the telegram which lays down the 
instruction that, beyond .the Helmund 
the Wali. must rely on, his own re- 
sources, Then, I presume, the autho- 
rity he gets from the. military diary of 
events is that instruction of July 3, in 
which an advance is said to be ordered 
to Girishk, but not across the Helmund. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I am sorry to interrupt the noble Lord; 
but, if he will refer to page 14, he will 
see how Colonel St. John did not think 
it right to;tell the Wali that the general 
in command had stringent orders not to 
cross the Helmund, 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
This diary of events contains the barest 
summary of the instructions issued ; 
but this, does not in the least mean 
that these are the complete instructions 
issued to General Primrose. No doubt, 
the intention was that General Primrose 
should oppose. the advance of Ayoub, 
and act in support of the Wali on this 
side of the Helmund, and it was intended 
not to extend those operations on the 
other side..of the river; but. I do not 
think that the entry.in the diary justifies 
the impression that orders of so stringent 








a character were given to General Prim- 
rose that he could not even cross the 
Helmund from a difficulty whieh ‘might 
arise in reference to his actual position. 
No doubt, Colonel St. John said that 
General Burrows felt fettered with the 
stringent instructions; but we are not in 
possession of anything to prove by whom 
those orders were given. It does not 
follow that they came from the Govern- 
ment of India. It is impossible to say 
whether they were given by the Govern- 
ment of India, or General Primrose, 
under whom’ General Burrows was im- 
mediately acting. These orders, I find, 
are not of such a stringent character 
afterwards, because General Burrows 
did within the next few days, when it 
was thought necessary, cross the river 
to take active measures against the 
Wali’s troops who had deserted. I was 
asked the other day whether General 
Primrose had been consulted in regard 
to these movements. I am not able to 
point to any telegram received which 
distinctly proves that; but this I may 
urge as another reason why the House 
should suspend its judgment until 
fuller information is before us. But I 
may say that I have received from the 
Viceroy a telegram which leads me 
confidently to believe that before these 
operations were commenced General 
Primrose was consulted, and they were 
undertaken with his advice. I am not 
making anything like a reply to the 
charge of the noble Lord, for I have no- 
thing in my possession that distinctly 
proves that; but I am only urging that 
we are not in a position to come to a con- 
clusion as to the responsibility of these 
transactions. Further, I have every rea- 
son to believe that far greater discretion 
was given to General Primrose and to 
General Burrows than was supposed by 
the noble Lord. I have reason also to 
believe, after intelligence had been re- 
ceived at Simla of the desertion of the 
Wali’s troops, that General Primrose 
was informed distinctly that he was én- 
tirely at liberty, under altered circum- 
stances, to act on his own discretion, and 
the movements that afterwards took 
place were taken by General Burrows 
under the authority of General Prim- 
rose. I do not think it is possible for 
me, without going into full details from 
the Papers which are not yet before 
Parliament, to go more fully into the 
history of these matters. Without some- 
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thing more than the House have in their , noble Lord; but he would point out to 
possession, it would not be possible to | him that it was perfectly clear that the 
enter into full justification of the Govern- | orders to General Primrose that there 
ment without appearing to cast respon- | should be no ¢rossing of the Helmund 
sibility on the officers in command, which | had been given, for they were referred 
I am most unwilling todo without fullin- | to not only in the despatch of Colonel 
formation before the House. I can only St. John, but also in his military diary. 
promise that as soon as complete infor- | It was much to be regretted that so long 
mation is in our possession it shall be |a time would elapse before Parliament 
published without favour or partiality to could judge of the supplementary de- 
spatches. Of course, as the noble Mar- 


~ any person concerned, whether it reflects 
upon the Government or anybody else. I! quess had asked that judgment should 


believe that when that full information | be suspended they had no alternative 
is laid befure the House it will be found but todo so. As far as the Papers were 
such as to show that the Government | concerned they were not satisfactory. 
acted in consultation with the best re- | However, he thought the purpose of his 
sponsible military advice, leaving suffi- | noble Friend had been served by bring- 
cient freedom of action to the officers con- | ing these very remarkable Papers be- 
cerned. At the last moment there was | fore the House. They had the admis- 
no doubt of the wisdom of the measures | sion of the noble Marquess that they 
adopted, and arrangements were pressed | were not satisfactory or complete; and, 
forward with all the energy possible; | under the circumstances, he thought his 





and the responsibility, when full expla- 
nation is known, would have to be 


divided, and I hope it will be impar- | 


tially divided, between the Government of 
India and the officers acting in command 
as their subordinates. Though I am glad 
to have had this opportunity of making 
this present explanation, I trust the de- 
bate will not be very much prolonged, 
for I do not think it will tend to a very 
fair and unprejudiced issue without that 
full information which I had hoped to 
make public. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that while he did not consider a portion 
of the answer of the noble Marquess en- 
tirely satisfactory, at the same time he 
thought it fully justified his noble Friend 
in having brought forward his Motion. 
With respect to the Question he (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had put on the pre- 
vious day, he desired to explain that he 
had no wish whatever to be in the least 
degree discourteous to the noble Mar- 
quess, who invariably treated hon. 
Members on the Opposition side with 
courtesy and consideration. As to the 
imperfect state of the Papers, whether 
they were to be supplemented later on 
or not, as they stood at present they 
were not documents from which a case 
of argument in favour of the friends of 
the Government of India could be made 
out. In the first place, the House had 
fair reason to complain, because they 
had-not got fuller information from the 
individual generals. 
in any way to throw blame on Lord 
Ripon, especially after the answer of the 


The Marquess of Hartington 


He did -not wish | 


{noble Friend might withdraw his 
Motion. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the reply of the noble Lord had 
precluded him from going further. The 
noble Lord’s remarks rather tended to 
disarm further criticism at that moment. 
At the same time, he begged to say that 
he had taken these published Papers as 
the complete case for the Government, 
and had confined himself strictly to 
matters which were included in those 
Papers, and to facts which lay on the 
face of them. He had given public 
Notice of his Motion; but the noble 
Lord had not thought proper to request 
him not to bring the subject before the 
House on the ground that the Papers 
were not complete. He would, with the 
permission of the House, withdraw his 
Motion. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock was, under the circum- 
stances, wise in withdrawing the Mo- 
tion. It was quite clear that it was 
the Government of Lord Lytton and 
not the Government of Lord Ripon that 
was responsible for the military position 
at Oandahar. It was the former Go- 
vernment which maintained the force at 
Candahar and provided the reserves for 
that force, and did not provide car- 
riage for that reserve. As to the poli- 
tical aspect of the matter, he saw 
throughout the most extraordinary igno- 
rance or disregard of all our Afghan ex- 
| perience. The late Government seemed 














| to have lived in a sort of fool’s para- 
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dise, considering every arrangement! the same time, that such confidence was 
final, without taking into account the | no reason why any means of precaution 
Afghan character. Experience ought | should be neglected, or why they should 
to have shown that for England to sup-| spare any pains to promote that end. 
port the claims of any aspirant to the His motive in raising that debate had 
authority of the Ameer was enough to | been not to embarrass the Government, 
set the country against our protégé.| but to do good, and it was with that ob- 
Such had been the experience of 1840, | ject that he had called attention to the 
and such had been the experience of| great danger of advancing an army 
1880. The true cause of the difficulty | without the means of insuring proper 
and defeat was in setting up a puppet | supplies, and an example of the neces- 
Prince at Candahar, supported by an | sity of transport and supplies had been 
insufficient British force, just as in the | afforded by the compulsory inactivity 
case of Shah Shoojah in 1841. and uselessness of General Phayre’s 
Str WILLIAM PALLISER said, that | army for two months. 
he had not intended to speak, especially 
after the conciliatory speech of the noble 
Marquess, and after the friendly recep- 
tion which the noble Marquess had given | TREATY OF BERLIN—EASTERN AF- 
to a deputation of which he had‘formed| FAIRS—THE PRINCIPLE OF “NA- 
apart. But when the hon. Gentleman); TIONALTIES.” 
the’ Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George , 
Campbell) attempted to transfer all Visca arse sue 
blame from Lord Ripon to Lord Lytton| Mr. J. COWEN said, after the frank 
he was bound to remind hon. Members} and candid statement of the Secretary of 
that the present Government had been | State for India, he hoped the discussion 
in power since April, and that, since that | that had been raised by the noble Lord the 
time, Lord Lytton had been a servant of | Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
that Government. Lord Lytton had re- |} Churchill) would be allowed toterminate. 
signed long since, and had only remained | On a future occasion, with more ample 
to carry out the instructions of the pre- | details, the case could be discussed. He 
sent Government until Lord Ripon had | was desirous of drawing the attention of 
arrived out. This was not the first time | the House for a short time to another 
that the hon. Gentleman had got up and | but cognate theme. He had the mis- 
spoken in a manner which was hardly | fortune, along with some other hon. 
calculated to promote the harmony of | Gentlemen who sat on that side of the 
the Assembly ; and the ‘first time he (Sir | House, not to be in entire accord with 
William Palliser) had spoken on the | the Government on their foreign policy. 
subject now before the House the hon. | During the Session they had—he was 
Gentleman had accused him of unpa- speaking for others as well as for him- 
triotic motives—— | self—abstained from provoking dis¢us- 
Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to | sions that might be inconvenient. They 
explain that he did not attribute un-, were unwilling, even apparently, to em- 
patriotic motives in the ordinary sense | barrass the diplomaticand administrative 
to’ the hon. and gallant Member. He | action of the Ministry. Although they 
had only represented his statement that | did not approve of some things that had 
General Roberts’s march would not been done, and others that had been 
likely be entirely successful as an un+| spoken, they had been silent. They 
patriotic fear. had been assured, however, on more 
Str WILLIAM PALLISER wished | than one occasion from the Treasury 
to deny emphatically that he had ever | Bench that before the Session terminated 
stated that General Roberts would not | a statement of the course the Govern- 
arrive at Candahar. On the contrary, | ment intended to pursue in the East 
in order to prevent any possible misun- | would be submitted to Parliament. And 
derstanding, he had, on the day follow- | that statement, they were led to under- 
ing the debate on this subject, written a | stand, would clear up many difficulties 
letter to Zhe Times, in which he had | and remove many doubts. The speech 
stated his complete confidence that | of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
General Roberts would surmount all his | for India, on Thursday night, did not 
difficulties and.come out triumphantly | fulfil this expectation. The information 
in the end; but he had maintained, at| then imparted was meagre and incomi- 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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plete. He wished to afford the Govern- 
ment an opportunity at that, the last 
Business Sitting of the House, to extend 
their statement; and, as they said they 
could not enter into general details, he 
would address to them special questions, 
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that man was healthiest who did not 
know he had a stomach, so they were 
assured that that nation was happiest 
which did not know it had a foreign 
policy. They were to concern them- 
selves mainly, if not exclusively, with 





to which, possibly, they could give ex- | domestic affairs, and leave entangling 
plicit replies. He knew that the task engagements abroad to more meddle- 
he was undertaking would be distaste-|some States. How had these profes- 
ful to many present. The thoughts of | sions been fulfilled? The Government 
hon. Members were running on other | had been in Office over three months; 
things. It was unreasonable to suppose and he would undertake to say that a 
that they could deeply interest them-|less amount of information respecting 
selves in an abstract dissertation on | the action of the Cabinet in foreign mat- 
foreign policy, initiated by an irrespon-| ters had been imparted to Parliament 
sible outsider like himself, at the close | during that period than during any 
of a prolonged and exhausting Session, | similar period in the last six years. A 
at an Afternoon Sitting, on a sunny | few Questions had been addressed to the 





Saturday in September. Still, the ques- | Ministry from time to time, and the in- 
\formation in reply to them had been 
doled out in driblets. Now, when within 
a few hours of the Prorogation, they 
were informed that, at the instance of 
England, the representatives of the fleets 
of the Great Powers were to rendezvous 
at Ragusa. They did not gather such a 
quantity of gunpowder and such a num- 
ber of guns in an obscure Adriatic port 
without a purpose. And what was that 
purpose? The Government were either 
unwilling or unable to state. The de- 
sign they had in view might end in a 
fiasco, and bring in its train humiliation. 
It might end in fighting. He would 
like to know what would have been said 
by peace-loving Members to such an 
enterprize, initiated at such a time, and 
under such circumstances, by the last 
Administration. He could easily con- 
ceive—if the Liberals had been sitting 
on the opposite seats, and the Conserva- 
tives had held the Treasury Benches— 
the indignant speeches that would have 
been delivered. They talked of oppo- 
sition. That word would convey no de- 
scription of the tactics that would have 
been adopted... The Appropriation Bill, 
and the other routine measures of ter- 
minating the Session, would have been 
obstructed violently and determinedly. 
|The Privileges of Parliament. and the 
rights of the people would have been ap- 
pealed to, and it would have been de- 
clared, again and again, that hon. Mem- 
bers would not disperse in such a state of 
uncertainty. Attempts would have been 
made to drive the Ministry to break 
through their reticence, and no one 
would have been more active and ener- 

tic in this course of procedure than 
;half-a-dozen hon. Members, whom he 


tion was so important that he must use 
the only opportunity now afforded him 
to press it on the consideration of the 
House. Let them look at the facts. 
Parliament was about to rise. For six 
months the Cabinet would have un- 
controlled authority. They would be 
enabled to use the vast military and 
naval power of the State, free from the 
criticism and comments of the Legisla- 
ture. And on the eve of their separation 
Members were told that the Government 
had committed themselves to a perilous 
enterprize, which might end in a way 
they did not intend, and on which they 
did not calculate. It might produce, 
indeed, another Navarino. Political 
memories were never long. People 
usually forgot one week what had tran- 
spired the previousone. But there must 
be some Gentlemen in the House who 
had not entirely overlooked the pro- 
clamations, the professions, and the 
promises of the last six months. The 
charge made against the foreign policy 
of the late Government was that it was 
a policy of evasion and equivocation, of 
mystification and concealment. The 
Cabinet were accused of forging their 
designs in secret, and then launching 
them upon a startled world with thea- 
trical suddenness. Their policy at home 
was summed up in the word “ brag,” 
and abroad in the word “ swagger.’ 
These were, in substance, the accusa- 
tions on foreign matters that were 
pressed with wearying iteration against 
the last Administration. The present 
Government came into Office to reverse 
that course of procedure. They were to 
usher in a reign of righteousness, of 
peace, and of non-intervention. As 
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could easilyname. But now that the po- 
sition of Parties was reversed those hon. 
Gentlemen were still and silent. What 
would have been not only wrong but 
dangerous, if not unconstitutional, when 
done by one Party, was condoned and 
approved of when done by the other. 
He owned that he did not see the fair- 
ness of such reasoning. It was to him 
a matter of no consequence what Party 
was in power. If they adopted a line 
of action calculated to endanger the best 
interests of the State, he would, to the 
best of his ability, oppose it. It was 
matterless whether it was done by poli- 
tical friends or foes. They were con- 
stantly being assured that Party govern- 
ment had conferred great benefits on the 
country. Within limits, that contention 
was correct. But the benefits conferred 
had been grossly and outrageously ex- 
aggerated. To him, one of the most 
painful aspects of strict Party action 
was the incentive to insincerity and_im- 
morality that it engendered. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle, at 
least, was consistent. He took the same 
line when his Party was in Opposition 
as when it was in power. Whatever side 
of the House he sat on, he was opposed 
to drinking and opposed to fighting. 
He supposed the object of the threatened 
gathering of destructive mechanism at 
Ragusa was to terrify the Turks. But 
supposethe Turks would not be terrified ? 
What then? Was the naval power of 
free and Constitutional England to be 
used for the purpose of burning or 
beating down the huts of the Albanian 
huntsmen, fishermen, or herdsmen -on 
the harbourless coasts of the Adriatic? 
Was that the ignoble purpose to which 
the might of Britain was to be applied ? 
But if even this proposed pressure was 
not found sufficient, was Constantinople 
to be blockaded and bombarded? [Sir 
Gzorcre OampseLt: Hear, hear!] He 
was surprised at the approving cheer 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkealdy. Had he fully realized what 
the bombardment of a peaceful and 
unoffending city meant? He did not 
know, he had no means of knowing, 
more than any ordinary person knew ; 
but it had been said abroad, on. what 
appeared to be fair authority, that such 
a project had at least been discussed. 
The forcing of the Dardanelles and the 
carrying of coercion ‘to the Turkish 
capital was said to be at least a possi- 
bility. But the idéa, he hoped, had got 
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no further than a suggestion. And 
what was all this for? It was to secure 
additional territory to the little State of 
Montenegro. It was far from his in- 
tention to speak in terms of disparage- 
ment of any country, however small, or 
of any people, however powerless. But 
it was right for them to have before 
their minds the extent of the country 
and the character of the race on whose 
behalf they were asked by the Govern- 
ment to run such large risks. Monte- 
negro was a State on the east coast of 
the Adriatic, about the size of a moderate 
English county. It had a few more 
inhabitants than the borough he had the 
honour to represent in that House. The 
gross annual Revenue was under £30,000 
a-year, and half of this was supplied 
from abroad; £15,000 was given as 
subsidies by foreign Governments— 
£12,000 byRussia, and £3,000 by Austria. 
The Prince received from the Monte- 
negrin inhabitants £350 a-year ; but that 
amount was made up by the Ozar to 
£3,500. This Montenegrin Prince, there- 
fore, was really in the pay of Russia, 
and the State was little more than an 
outpost of that Empire. Its surface was 
sterile and mountainous. There was a 
story common on the Dalmatian coast, 
that when the gods were busy sowing 
stones upon earth a bag of boulders 
burst over Montenegro, and that ac- 
counted for the unusual prevalence of 
rocks. The people had been described 
by one Prime Minister in that House— 
Lord Palmerston—as the worst savages 
in Europe. They had been described 
more recently by the present ‘Prime 
Minister as a highland and heroic race. 
Highland truly they were; but their 
heroism was, he feared, somewhat da- 
maged by their brutality. They were 
unquestionably courageous, and fought 
with commendable bravery for their 
independence. But their warfare had 
been in the past of a rather repulsive 
character. The Montenegrins were ac- 
customed to cut off the heads of the 
men they slew in battle and sometimes 
of their prisoners, and the skulls of their 
slain enemies were hung about the walls 
of the Montenegrin houses alongside the 
implements of war and the chase. As 
the North American Indians preserved 
the scalps of their enemies, the Monte- 
negrins preserved the skulls of theirs as 
trophies of their victories. They were 


regarded as proofs of their old men’s 
valour, and used as incentives to their 
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young warriors to follow the example of 
their fathers. No doubt, the country 
would be benefited if it could be brought 
into closer contact with the outer world 
by having free access to the sea. This 
would be a distinct gain, and one which 
every liberal and generous man would 
desire to see realized. It would have a 
softening influence upon the Montenegrin 
character. It would also be well if, in 
addition to their mountains, they had 
some lowlands where their cattle could 
be fed with greater ease and with less 
labour. A portion of the people were 
engaged either as brigands or as 
soldiers. Unable to raise sufficient food 
on their sterile soil, they were driven 
to levy black-mail, and to commit 
acts of pillage on their neighbours. It 
would be to the advantage equally of 
themselves as of their neighbours if 
their cultivateable land was increased. 
But while he admitted the force of this 
reasoning, and the wisdom of its being 
complied with, he altogether denied the 
right or the wisdom of this country 
giving to Montenegro territory that be- 
longed to others. The Montenegrins 
were surrounded by another people who 
were equally as brave, and whose his- 
tory stretched back into the very mists of 
time. The Albanians were the oldest 
people in the Levant. They were there 
before the ancient Greeks. They had 
legends, language, and characteristics of 
their own. They had some of the ad- 
verse features, unquestionably, of the 
Montenegrins ; but they were quite as 
courageous, and their love of independ- 
ence was as unquestioned and as un- 
questionable. What the Powers pro- 
posed to do was to take the land of the 
Albanians, and hand it over to the 
Montenegrins without the approval or 
consent of the Albanians. [An hon. 
MemseER: They are not a nationality. | 
Not a nationality, his hon. Friend said. 
That was Prince Bismarck’s remark at 
Berlin. He said he did not know of the 
existence of the Albanian nation. Such 
a statement was not at all surprising. 
Prince Bismarck did not know of the 
nationality of Denmark or of Holland 
either. And another Prince, quite as 
potent then as Prince Bismarck is now, 
contended at the Congress of Vienna 
that he did not know of the nationality 
of Italy. In that statesman’s opinion, 
Italy was merely a geographical ex- 
pression. And yet they all knew that 
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Italy to-day was a great and united 
nation. What had come true of the 
people on one side of the Adriatic, in 
little more than 50 years, might also be- 
come true, in a modified sense, of those 
on the other side in a like period. There 
were bitter race feuds between the 
Montenegrins and the Albanians. They 
were members not only of a distinet 
nationality, but they were of a different 
religion. It was, in his judgment, as 
unjust to subject the Albanians to the 
domination of the Montenegrins as it 
would be to subject the Montenegrins to 
the domination of the Albanians. The 
proposition was to take the more fertile 
valleys, and the few harbours that were 
to be got on the Adriatic from the 
Albanians, and give them to their 
enemies. So that the Albanians, if the 
arrangement was carried out, would be 
in exactly the same position as that now 
complained of by the Montenegrins. 
They would be injuring one people to 
benefit another. The district of Dul- 
cigno, which was at present in contro- 
versy, contained between 8,000 and 
9,000 Mahommedans, 3,000 or 4,000 
Roman Catholics, from 1,200 to 1,500 
gipsies, and about 1,500 Slavs of the 
Greek Church. It was proposed to hand 
over the government of these 13,000 or 
14,000 people of different religions and 
races to the 1,400 or 1,500 Slavs. And 
this was to be done in the name of the 
principle of nationalities. He owned he 
was unable to see the justice of such a 
course of procedure. No one in that 
House more warmly upheld the cause 
of nationality than he did. But he re- 
pudiated their right, or the right of 
Europe, to trample on a people merely 
because its faith was unorthodox, and its 
civilization Asiatic. They had recently 
had roused in this country quitea fervour 
in favour of nationalities. Its growth had 
been sudden and its extent suspiciously 
limited. These people had no end of 
sympathy for Slav nationality—for the 
Bulgar, or the Montenegrin, or the 
Serb; but they had very little care for 
the nationality of rival peoples. The 
Turk or the Mahomedan might die in 
the ditch there—polygamous and deis- 
tical heretic that he was—he might die 
without a groan, die without a sigh, so 
that his emancipators, his Christian 
emancipators and liberators, might live 
in peace and aggrandise their dominions 
at his expense. The advocates of this 
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partial application of the principle of 
nationalities should remember that— 


“Tawny skins and dark complexions 
Could not forfeit Nature’s claim.” 


Oreeds fffight differ, but affection and 
right of nationality dwelt with Turk and 
Slav the same. Our Government had 
specially espoused the cause of nation- 
alities, and he rejoiced in it. But their 
course was inconsistent, if not erratic. 
It was rather a surprising circumstance 
to find a Government that ruled India 
talking of nationalities. They were fond 
enough of nationalities for the Bulgars ; 
but they had small concern for the na- 
tionality across the Irish Channel. There 
they had a distinct nation with boun- 
daries clearly enough marked certainly, 
and they not only refused it autonomy, 
but even any form of local self-govern- 
ment. Yet the Administration that did 
this set itself up as the special champion 
of nationalities abroad! He was told 
that the cession of the territory to 
Montenegro was in accordance with the 
decision of the Congress at Berlin. He 
quite admitted it. The Sultan had 
bound himself to give additional terri- 
tory to the Montenegrins, and he ought 
to fulfil his engagements, however un- 
pleasant or however difficult. But, as 
showing the ignorance that existed even 
in the highest quarters as to that part 
of Europe, the history of this Monte- 
negrin extension. might be recited. 
Gibbon said, at his time, that the in- 
terior of Albania was as little known as 
the interior of Africa, and it would al- 
most appear that what was true in 
Gibbon’s day was true now. By the 
Treaty of San Stefano a certain territory 
was awarded to Montenegro. It was 
found, at Berlin, that this territory was 
occupied exclusively by Mahommedans ; 
and it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to hand them over to the little 
State without much bloodshed. A new 
strip of land was then marked out for 
surrender to them. But the statesmen 
and military men merely took the Aus- 
trian military map, ran a line across cer- 
tain hills and certain valleys, and said— 
‘‘ This much goes to Montenegro, and the 
other is to be retained by Turkey.” But 
they took no account of. the people who 
lived in these valleys.. They found, upon 
examination, that as the people con- 
ceded by the Treaty of San Stefano were 
Mahommedans, so those conceded by the 
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Treaty of Berlin were mainly Roman 
Catholics. So that arrangement also 
had to be set aside. Count Corti hit 
upon a compromise, and a not altogether 
unsatisfactory one; but there were diffi- 
culties even in the way of its fulfilment. 
And now our Government were insisting 
upon the surrender of the district of 
Duleigno, which he had just referred to. 
The changes that had been made in sur- 
rendering the different strips of terri- 
tory showed the difficulty of dealing with 
the question with a due regard to in- 
terests and rights of all parties con- 
cerned. The Turks were blamed for 
their dilatoriness in fulfilling the engage- 
ments. He had no wish whatever to 
stand there, in any sense, as an apolo- 
gist of the Turkish Government, Their 
doings had put them beyond defence. 
Their corruption, their slothfulness, and 
their extravagance had rendered apolo- 
gies for them impossible. There was 
little that the Prime Minister had said 
in condemnation of the orthodox govern- 
ment.of the Pashas and the Palace that 
he was not prepared to indorse. What 
he contended for was that injustice should 
not be done to the people of Turkey be- 
cause of the sins and crimes of the 
governing classes in the country. His 
contention was that, heretics though they 
were, they were as much entitled to con- 
sideration as their Christian, or pro- 
fessedly Christian, neighbours. He could 
not emphasize too strongly his declaration 
that it was sympathy with the common 
people of Turkey—who had suffered 
more than the outlying Christian popu- 
lations—and not sympathy with the 
governing caste thathe had. But while 
saying this, he was equally bound to say 
that the Sultan, on this Montenegrin 
question, had not acted unfairly. He 
strove to surrender theterritory awarded 
by the Treaty of Berlin, and sent, for 
the purposé of the cession, one of his 
ablest statesmen and greatest generals— 
Mehemet Ali. But the distinguished 
soldier and his suite were murdered by 
the Albanians. Rather than comply 
with the orders from Constantinople 
they killed their own countrymen. It 
was not want of will so much as want 
of power on the part of Turkey to do 
what was asked of her. He had no 
doubt the Porte would be very glad to 
be quit of the difficulty; but, in getting 
quit of it, they did not wish to drive 
their own subjects into insurrection. 
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On. another occasion, when the Turks 
surrendered the forts along the Monte- 
negrin. border, the Montenegrins were 
unable to take possession of them. 
If there had been any serious desire on 
the part of the people in these districts 
to join this Montenegrin State the with- 
drawal of the Turkish soldiers would 
have enabled them to do this. The 
contention was that these people were 
kept in subjection by Turkey. The 
Turks, however, withdrew; and yet, 
notwithstanding, the people clung to 
their rule, and refused to be annexed 
to Montenegro. What Europe wished 
to do was to compel Turkey to fight 
against her own people, and hand them 
over against their will to a race and 
Government they disliked, if not de- 
tested. With respect to the Treaty of 
Berlin, he denied, too, that there was 
anything in that Treaty that required 
the Powers to take conjoint action to 
enforce its provisions. That Treaty was 
a compromise. It prescribed certain 
territory to be surrendered by Turkey, 
and certain advantages to be conceded 
to her. But when Prince Gortschakoff 
sought to induce the Congress to enter 
into an engagement for giving military 
effect to these provisions, all the Re- 
presentatives of the Congress refused 
to agree to his proposal. None did 
this more emphatically than the Re- 
presentatives of this country. Prince 
Bismarck said that all the Congress was 
called upon to do was to mark out cer- 
tain arrangements which it deemed to 
be desirable for the East of Europe, and 
then leave the fulfilment to the steady 
operation of time and the influence of 
circumstances. He protested, and so did 
Count Andrassy, against any forcible 
application being made to apply these 
provisions, lest by that very applica- 
tion of force the whole arrangements 
of the Treaty might be endangered. 
But when the Government did seek to 
apply military and naval pressure for 
this purpose it was right that its appli- 
cation should be equal—that, while it 
obtained the fulfilment of the conditions 
that were against Turkey, it should be 
equally used to secure the conditions 
that were made in her favour. And that 
led him to ask the Government to state 
whether the conditions prescribed with 
respect to Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia, as well as those respecting Mon- 
tenegro, were also to be enforced by the 
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concerted action of the Powers. He 
would like to know from the Represen- 
tative of the Foreign Office if the Go- 
vernment could give any information as 
to the unusual and extraordinary migra- 
tion of Russian soldiers to the’ Balkan 
States. It was said that 80,000 stand 
of arms and 30,000 Russian soldiers had 
recently gone to Bulgaria. These sol- 
diers, and these munitions of war, could 
only be sent there for one purpose, and 
that purpose would be aggressive and 
offensive. Were the Government in a 
position to state that the use to be made 
of this warlike material and these war- 
like men was not a like use to that made 
of a like migration into Servia a few 
yearsago? Did they not point tofurther 
assaults upon the Mahomedan popula- 
tion? The Under Secretary had said some 
time ago, in answer to a question from the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Otway), 
that a proposal had been made to the 
Government by another Power to this 
effect. Supposing the Turkish Govern- 
ment fulfilled all the conditions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, was England prepared 
to join the other Powers in. declaring 
that no further concessions should be 
asked for from her? He knew it was 
not an absolute guarantee that was sug- 
gested by Germany; but it was a gene- 
ral undertaking that, if the Treaty en- 
gagements were fulfilled, for a time, at 
least, the Ottoman Empire should not 
be further harassed. These were the 
three points on which he desired infor- 
mation from the Ministry. First, whe- 
ther the naval power of England, if used 
for the service of Montenegrin nationa- 
lity, might not be used to the disservice 
and detriment of the Albanian nationa- 
lity ? Second, whether any further ar- 
rangement had been made as to the 
proposed engagement with respect to 
protecting the remnants of the Turkish 
Empire? Third, whether the suspicious 
action of Russia in Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia had received the attention of the 
Ministry? He thought it would be pos- 
sible for the Government to give. the 
country information on these points, 
without embarrassing them in any action 
with the other Powers. So far as the 
Treaty of Berlin was concerned, he 
joined with the Ministry in believing in 
the necessity for effect being given to 
it. There were two ways, however, 
of carrying out a bargain. Its fulfil- 
ment might be made to press with 
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undue severity on one of the parties, 
and: with ‘great leniency ‘on’ the other. 
They had ridiculed it, and declared, not 
once, but frequently, that the retention 
of any form of Mahomedan: rule, even 
for the Mussulman population west of 
the Bosphorus, was not only impossible, 
but undesirable. They sought not only 
the overturning of the Porte—which was 
a point on which he, to a large extent, 
agreed with them—but also for the sub- 
jugation of the Turkish to the Slav race. 
In estimating the value of the Treaty of 
Berlin, ‘they should calculate not only 
what was accomplished by it, but the 
obstacles there were in calling it into 
existence. ‘The settlement of the oldest, 
the greatest, and the most: complex in- 
ternational problem in Europe, one in- 
volving the destinies—material, political, 
and religious—of millions of people, was 
not ‘an ‘undértaking that could be ad- 
justed off-hand, as they could do a Rail- 
way Bill in that House. In the classic 
lands dealt with in the Treaty of Berlin, 
there met the conflicting civilizations of 
the East and West—the one iconoclastic 
and progressive, the other traditional 
and conservative. There came there 
into collision all variety of races and re- 
ligions—the Hebrew, the heathen, the 
Greek, the gipsy, and the Slav —men of 
all faiths, as well as men of no faith. 
At the junction of opposing streams, you 
had formed debateable deltas, erratic 
eddies, and cross-currents. So, ‘in Tur- 
key, there was run together territory 
that had been the battle-ground of the 
world for ages, the representative of an 
all but exhausted past and of an aggres- 
sive present. War and diplomacy, sen- 
timent and interest, the principle of 
nationality, and the prejudices ‘of sec- 
tarianism, had all been tried; but it 
had baffled the ingenuity of genera- 
tions of statesmen to find a solution for 
the many complex problems that were 
bound up in the Eastern Question. The 
long existence of the loosely-organized 
Turkish Empire was itself a monument 
and symbol of that failure. The Porte, 
though not a system of government that 
could be defended, had been heretofore 
found a fairly working substitute for the 
object of that fruitless search. It was 
unreasonable to expect that any Con- 
gress, or Government, or series of Go- 
vernments, could clear off all at once the 
legacy of sectarian hate, and of race 
jealousy, that centuries of injustice and 
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misrule had bequeathed to the present 
generation. All that: could be done by 


such an arrangement was to help forward 
the settlement ; and this, he contended, 
the Treaty of Berlin had done. In 
sitting in judgment upon ‘the finding of 
that document, they should recollect not 
only the intrinsic difficulties of the ques- 
tion dealt with, but the rival interests of 
the parties concerned. When they re- 
membered these difficulties—the intri- 
cacies in the Hast, the jealousies of other 
nations, the divisions always active and 
sometimes exacting we had at home— 
he thought they might fairly regard the 
solution arrived at two years ago at 
Berlin as not unsatisfactory. It was 
not what many of them wanted ; it was 
not what some of them expected. But, 
given the circumstances, and admitting 
the conditions, the award was, taking it 
all round, not unfair. He rejoiced, 
therefore, that the Government had re- 
solved to give effect to that agreement. 
In their efforts to do this they would 
receive, if impartial, the encouraging 
support of all shades of politicians in 
this country. He recognized clearly the 
difficulties of their position, and was 
willing to make all allowance for them. 
It was the interest of all parties to lend 
the Government help in seeking the ful- 
filment of this Treaty. But, again, he 
wished to declare that to seek the fulfil- 
ment of one side of the Treaty, and not 
the fulfilment of the other, would be to 
prevent the realization of the advantages 
that it would otherwise confer. At the 
same time, it would be an injustice to 
unoffending and helpless people; and it 
might, if pushed too far, be a danger to 
Europe. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
that the speech which they had just 
heard would have been more appropriate 
to the debate of last Thursday night 
than to the present occasion. The policy 
of the late Government was an isolated 
policy. That of the present Government, 
on the contrary, was one upon which the 
Powers were in agreement. It was not, 
however, a new policy ; it was the policy 
traced out by the Treaty of Berlin. On 
the general question, his hon. Friend 


‘the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 


Cowen) had used language which he 
could not but describe as of a very ex- 
aggerated kind. His hon. Friend spoke 
of forcing the Dardanelles and bom- 
barding Constantinople. 
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Mr. J. COWEN remarked, that he 
referred merely to rumours which were 
in circulation to that effect. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was, of course, in the recollection of the 
House; but it appeared to him that the 
hon. Member did not merely refer to 
rumours, because he went on in a pas- 
sage of impassioned oratory to protest 
against the bombardment of a peaceful 
town. But the truth was that no pro- 
ject of the kind was entertained. His 
hon. Friend did the Montenegrin people 
scant justice. They were, no doubt, 
miserably poor; but their love of inde- 

endence was very great, and they might 
os said to be almost the only uncon- 
quered race in the East of Europe. 
There was nothing to show that they were 
animated by a spirit of brigandage and 
lawlessness. On the contrary, he believed 
they were, to a great extent, free from the 
vice of brigandage so prevalent in the 
East, and their respect for law and order 
was proved by the scrupulous care they 
showed in carrying out the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin—a matter in which 
they had put themselves in harmony 
with the most modern ideas of civilized 
Europe. Again, there was no informa- 
tion in the possession of the Govern- 
ment to confirm the statement of the 
hon. Member that there was a wish to 
hand over the Albanians to a Power 
whose rule they would detest. The 
Corti Compromise would, if carried out, 
have embraced a large Catholic popu- 
lation; but Her Majesty’s Government 
were assured that the Dulcigno Arrange- 
ment was not subject to any objection of 
that sort. He did not sympathize en- 
tirely with the Slav populations, and 
he had taken pains to ascertain what 
were the feelings of the people in re- 
gard to the matter in question. He 
could not agree with the estimate of 
his hon. Friend to the effect that there 
were 9,000 Mohammedans in Dulcigno. 
The highest number at which he had 
heard them put was 5,000, and he had 
every reason to believe that there were 
not more than 3,000, and he thought 
that his hon. Friend would give him 
credit for a desire not to favour unduly 


any population in the East at the ex-* 


pense of another. That Turkey was 


willing to carry out the Treaty of Berlin 
in respect to the Montenegrin Frontier 
was nota view which the Government, act- 
ing upon the Reports of their responsible 
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agents, could take. There might have 
been a moment when Turkey was willing 
to rectify the Montenegrin Fronter in the 
sense prescribed ; but, certainly, since the 
present Government came into Office 
there had been no sign on her part of a 
disposition to do so. The information 
which the Government possessed led 
them to impute to Turkish officials all 
the delay which had taken place in the 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin in re- 
spect to the Montenegrin Frontier, and 
all the consequent danger to the peace 
of Europe which existed. There could 
be no doubt, in fact, that the present 
state of things in respect to the Monte- 
negrin Frontier did constitute a menace 
and a danger to the peace of Europe. 
Their information was that early in June 
the North Albanian Chiefs had expressed 
themselves as not unfavourable to the 
proposed arrangement. The inhabitants 
of the Dulcigno district could hardly be 
said to belong to the Albanian race; 
they were an extremely mixed people, 
and it was doubtful how far they were 
Slav and how far Albanian ; but, at any 
rate, they did not have frequent com- 
munication with the Chiefs of North 
Albania, from whom they and their dis- 
trict were cut off by a river and a lake. 
During the late War the whole district 
had been occupied by a Montenegrin 
force, which remained for a year, and 
left in fulfilment of one of the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin. There 
was reason to believe that that Monte- 
negrin occupation was not resisted by 
the people of the district. According to 
the latest information sent by Mr. Kirby 
Green, the local feeling in the extreme 
north of Albania was favourable to the 
Dulcigno Arrangement, and the Chiefs 
who were in favour of resisting it were 
not inhabitants of the district. Ina de- 
spatch that would shortly be published 
it was stated that— 

“‘ The arrangement would be received by the 
Albanians with a sensation of relief from a state 
of things that is fast becoming intolerable,” 
And they had heard over and over again 
that any resistance that might be made 
would not be bond fide, but would be in- 
stigated by officials from the Porte. He 
might also inform the House that the 
several Governments had agreed to make 
the fullest possible arrangements for the 
equitable treatment of the inhabitants 
of any districts that might be ceded to 
Montenegro. It might be urged, pos- 
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sibly, that no such stipulation had any 
practical value ; but they were bound to 
believe that any such arrangements 
would be carefully carried into effect. 
There was another matter to which his 
hon. Friend had alluded very briefly, 
and that was the statement that 80,000 
stand of arms had been imported into 
Bulgaria. There was no doubt whatever 
that the Bulgarian Militia were being 
armed, and, as faras he knew, there was 
no reason why they should not be armed ; 
but they had no information that would 
lead them to suppose that there had been 
so considerable an importation of arms. 
He would only add that no one con- 
curred more sincerely than he did with 
his hon. Friend in desiring that all creeds 
should be treated on an equality. He 
firmly believed that their policy was de- 
signed to treat them all equally, and not 
to favour one nationality at the expense 
of another. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON, as an 
irresponsible outsider, thought that it 
would be well to know what was going 
on with respect to foreign affairs. He 
did not wish for any further declaration, 
but only to know that the Government 
would not take any active steps in the 
direction of a policy of coercion without 
giving the House an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion on the subject. He 
confessed that he was puzzled to know 
whatthe Government meant by their pro- 
jected Naval Demonstration in concert 
with the five Great European Powers. 
They had been told that the object 
of the Naval Demonstration was to 
strengthen and not to embarrass the 
Turkish Empire, and to secure European 
peace, and preserve the power of the 
Porte itself. That was only the old cry 
again, the balance of power in Europe, 
that ancient fetish which had cost millions 
of lives. What was known as the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Empire was 
the most foolish policy which this country 
had ever maintained. It was impossible 
exactly to know from the statement of 
the Under Secretary what the real object 
of the Naval Demonstration was, for he 
was ata lost to understand how a country 
could be strengthened by pressure being 
exercised upon them by the combined 
Powers of Europe. His own firm con- 
viction was that the course now being 
pursued was full of danger, because it 
was impossible, without great danger, to 
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acting in conjunction and by agreement 
with other Powers, if the Government 
once began sucha policy they would cease 
to be their own masters, and would be 
in the greatest danger of becoming, 
before long, entangled in the toils of 
the military Empires. And what was 
it all for? The Prime Minister had 
preached the doctrine of nationalities. 
There was a conflict between the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen) and the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, as to the 
number of Mahomedans and Catholics in 
certain places, That showed that we were 
not in a position to undertake the settle- 
ment of these disputes in different parts 
of the world. We ought to consult the 
wishes of the people as to the Govern- 
ment they wished to live under. We 
could not arrive at a satisfactory settle- 
ment by the Powers of Europe carving 
out territory as they thought fit. He 
supposed that what was aimed at in this 
case was not a scientific Frontier, but a 
philanthropic Frontier; but he was not 
prepared to send a single soldier or a 
single ship to fight forit. He had never 
read a speech with greater pleasure than 
he did the reply of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India to the depu- 
tation of Jingoes who urged the occupation 
of Candahar. They urged all the usual 
arguments; the noble Lord heard them 
through, and with that straightforward, 
honest directness which would some day 
make him the most popular man in 
England, said—‘‘ It is all very well ; but 
the question is, what right have we to 
go to Candahar?” That was a plain 
question, and it was such a question he 
wished the Government to consider tho- 
roughly before undertaking to settle 
Frontiers in distant parts of the world. 
Let us find out what right we had to 
make those settlements. He protested 
against the doctrine that we were the 
police of the world. We had no com- 
mission, human or divine, to set right 
every wrong. We lived in an island 
far away from all these complications ; 
and it would be a great deal better, in 
his opinion, not to throw themselves 
into these quarrels and troubles, but to 
remember the old maxim that we should 
do our duty in the station of life to 
which it had pleased God tocallus. We 
had had a six years’ cry of British in- 
terests. That was the most humiliating 
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—interests at the expense of honour; 
but he did not know that the cry of 
British interference all over the world 
was a great deal better; it was only 
Jingoism in a respectable dress. It 
seemed a ridiculous idea that we, of 
all people, were to set ourselves up as 
the great reformers of abuses, that we 
should go to war for nationalities, whe- 
ther bullets or buckshot should be used 
to keep one down, that we should talk 
of peace while our hands were reeking 
with the blood of: Afghans and Zulus, 
who simply defended their own country, 
and that we should insist on local 
government elsewhere, while we could 
not shoot a rabbit without the permis- 
sion of an absolute oligarchy. We 
really seemed to exhibit ourselves as 
the Pharisees of Europe. He asked 
for no statement that might endanger 
our relations. He fully believed the 
Home Secretary, when he said that no 
projects were being hatched that would 
take the country by surprise. All he 
asked was that the Government would 
undertake, beforecommitting the country 
to warlike measures, that Parliament 
should have the opportunity of consider- 
ing whether the object was one for 
which the blood and treasure of this 
country ought to be expended. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he failed 
to see the distinction in point of selfish- 
ness between the policy of British in- 
terests, which the hon. Baronet described 
as degrading, and the policy of ignoring 
foreign affairs altogether, and devoting 
ourselves entirely to our own interests. 
In fact; they only differed as to the 
manner in which British interests could 
best be promoted, and the hon. Baronet 
thought it was to be done by selfish iso- 
lation, and not by united action among 
the Powers of Europe. The Govern- 
ment said their object was to carry out 
the Treaty of Berlin ; but the means by 
which they intended to carry it out 
seemed to bs full of danger, and might 
have consequences more far-reaching 
than they contemplated, and might, in 
no distant future, produce evils through- 
out Europe. No doubt, it was strange 
that the Gentlemen who, two or three 
years ago, were complaining of the con- 
cealment practised in foreign affairs, 
should, within the first three months of 
their taking Office, practice concealment 
as dark as any practised by the late Go- 
vernment. He did not mean to complain 
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of them on that account. If they said it 
was for the interests of this country that 
the conduct of foreign affairs should not 
at that moment be made public, he 
claimed for them, as he claimed for the 
last Government, that they must be the 
only judges of that public necessity. 
The late Government said, at a certain 
time, it was impossible for them to take 
the public into their confidence without 
injury to public interests; and he would 
be the last to say that such a plea should 
not be considered now. The real check 
upon the foreign policy of a Government 
was the discussion which must come at 
the close of particular stages. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’”?] The Prime Minister cheered 
that statement; but, in his Mid Lothian 
speeches, did he not express disapproval 
of that theory of government, and say 
that the public ought to be taken into 
confidence at every stage of foreign nego- 
tiation? The check on Government was 
the responsibility to Parliament for the 
consequences of a policy. But he must 
warn the Government against doing 
what they seemed inclined to do, which 
was to urge the fact that they were 
acting in concert with Europe as an 
excuse for the consequences of their 
ds G The Under Secretary of State 
or Foreign Affairs said there was a 
great distinction between the present 
and the late Government in this respect 
—that whereas the late Government pur- 
sued a course of isolation the present 
were acting in concert with the Powers 
of Europe. He did not think this would 
exonerate the present Government from 
blame if they got into any difficulty. It 
must be remembered that for every end 
the Powers had in common they had 
half-a-dozen not in common ; and though 
we were acting in concert with other 
Powers, they might be acting in the 
best possible way to obtain their own 
ends. Acting with them we might not 
be acting in the best possible way to ob- 
tain our own ends. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT ad- 
mitted the anxiety of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to prove 
that great impartiality and fairness were 
shown to the Mussulman population ; 
but when they came to action it was 
always found that action was most 
favourable to the intolerant majority. 
In no action they had taken had the 
condition of the Mussulman population 
been fairly considered. Had they taken 
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any serious steps to-improve that condi- 
tion of the Mussulman population? On 
the contrary, it was becoming more and 
more atrocious till it had now reached a 
state of oppression unequalled in ancient 
or modern times. The provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty had not been duly re- 
spected in this matter. At the present 
moment intrigues were going on all over 
the Balkan Peninsula, and Russian 
agents were traversing it with impunity 
from end to end. Turkey knew very 
well that we were pressing ruthlessly 
every point that told against her, as in 
the matter of Greece; but why should 
the Government claim credit for doing 
so with a view to strengthen Turkey? 
Let the Government be fair and equit- 
able in this matter, and when depriving 
Turkey of their territory and population 
let them not pretend that they were 
doing so to strengthen Turkey. He 
agreed with much that had been so elo- 
quently stated by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) ; the facts were 
as he had represented. The Treaty of 
Berlin had been assented to by the 
Turks, and was signed by the Sultan, 
however unfavourable it was in some of 
its provisions. In that Treaty the 
Powers were authorized to offer their 
mediation; but what had been done? 
The Government, instead of acting as 
mediators, had acted as arbitrators. 
England with the Russian Government 
or the Powers of Europe were going to 
compel an unwilling people to cede their 
territory to Montenegro and Greece. 
There was another point, and that was 
the contrast between the condition of 
affairs now and the condition of affairs 
when the late Government were in Office. 
All these questions were being quietly 
settled under the late Government. As 
soon as the present Government came 
into Office every one of these questions 
burst out afresh. Every one of these 
nationalities was encouraged by Russia 
to disturb every part of the Turkish 
Empire. Moreover, suddenly, since the 
accession of the present Government to 
Office, a new naval demonstration on the 
part of the European Powers had been 
arranged, which threatened general dis- 
turbance and war. He thought the 
Government of this country would show 
greater courage by giving up the policy 
of sanctioning, directly or indirectly, the 
plans of Russia. If they had any real 
desire to promote the welfare of Turkey 
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its action towards it would be of a very 
different character; and instead of a 
British squadron being sent to make a 
demonstration in Turkish waters they 
would hear of one being despatched to 
the coast of Poland, and another to the 
Eastern shores of the Black Sea. The 
policy which the Government were pur- 
suing in Grecee was evidently designed 
to promote the interests of that country 
at the expense of Turkey, and could not 
be expected to be received with favour 
by the latter country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I believe it 
is right, out of consideration for one or 
two hon. Members who have spoken, that 
I should not allow this debate to close 
without saying a few words. But I 
think also that the prolongation of it 
would be attended with great inconve- 
nience, not only to persons present, 
but to persons elsewhere. There are 
many matters to which I should have 
been otherwise glad to refer. After 
hearing the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, I can onl 
say that the strain of that speech is suc 
that Ido not think on the whole it re- 
quires an answer. Every idle rumour, 
every extravagant assertion, every doc- 
trine favourable to domination of Turkey, 
even beyond what the Turks themselves 
advance, we are sure to hear from him 
when he rises. Even on a matter of 
geography the hon. Member is extrava- 
gant, for he recommends us to send a 
fleet to the coast of Poland or to a corner 
of the Baltic. Under these circumstances, 
I will only refer to one point which he 
has mentioned. He told the House, andI 
have not a doubt he himself believes it, 
I am sure he speaks with perfect sin- 
cerity, that we are acting under the 
dictation, or under the secret influence 
of Russia in endeavouring to extend the 
Greek Frontier at the expense of Turkey. 
So little has the hon. Gentleman watched 
the relative attitude of Russia to the 
Hellenic race in the Turkish Empire that 
he, actually running counter to the most 
palpable, notorious,and elementary facts 
of the Eastern Question, lands us in the 
supposition that Russia herself, watched 
by us mainly on account of her inclina- 
tion to sacrifice Greek interests to those 
of the Slav, is the active, ardent cham- 
pion of the Greek race, at whose insti- 
gation Europe has been acting in recom- 
mending the extension of the Greek 





Frontier. [Mr. AsnmMEap-BARTLETT dis- 
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sented.]| The House, I believe, put 
upon the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the construction I have put uponit; and 
if it is not the true one, the hon, Gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining his speech when I sit down. 
As respects the Greek Question itself, I 
will only observe that for the assembled 
Powers of Europe to give a construction 
to the Treaty of Berlin has been cha- 
racterized by the hon. Gentleman as an 
act of international brigandage ; and he 
said there was no precedent for anything 
of the kind. He entirely forgets the 
manner in which the Greek Kingdom 
was setup. He forgets how it was and 
why it was the Free State of Belgium 
came into existence; and, in fact, he 
claims for himself a licence which I 
think he must find very greatly to in- 
crease any facilities he might otherwise 
enjoy for sustaining the case he wishes to 
recommend to Parliament, but which 
likewise, I think, dispenses us from the 
necessity of minute and detailed reply to 
his observations. Now, Sir, the case of 
Greece is not one which is most pro- 
minently before us; but the case of 
Greece cannot be justly or fairly con- 
sidered except by bearing in mind that 
of which there is not a glimpse in the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, nor, appa- 
rently, in his mind—namely, the course 
taken with regard to Greece during the 
War between Russia and Turkey. At 
that time the alliance of the Greeks 
would have been invaluable to Russia. 
Russia sought the alliance of the Greeks. 
A union with Greece, acting upon the 
Christian population of Thessaly, which 
my hon. Friend never seemed to take at 
all into account, but treats Thessaly as if 
it were a country inhabited by Turks— 
a union of Greece with Russia at that 
time would have been of vital conse- 
quence to Russia; but Greece was pre- 
vented from giving that co-operation by 
the action of the Powers of Europe; and 
after Greece was prevented from giving 
that co-operation, the hon. Gentleman, 
and possibly others, say the Powers of 
Europe have no right to interfere be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, or to take 
any steps whatever for the extension of 
the Greek Frontier. I see my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) has returned to his place. 
I think he is perfectly correct in stating 
that we cannot escape from any part of 
our responsibility by pleading the con- 
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cert of Europe. If the measures which 
we recommend to the House, or if the 
measures which we ourselves adopt, are 
bad, it is no sufficient apology to offer to 
Parliament, or the people of England, 
that we adopted them in concert with 
others; and, therefore, 1am most glad 
we should be taken to task if, at any 
time, we are heard urging the doctrine 
of the concert of Europe, and the ex- 
pediency of maintaining it as a means of 
escaping from, or reducing in any re- 
spect, our own responsibility. But, on 
the other hand, when we come to con- 
sider the question whether the concert of 
Europe, so far as it can be had, is a most 
valuable and important instrument for 
the settlement on broad principles of 
justice of international questions, then 
we are ready to maintain the doctrine 
of cherishing and promoting to the ut- 
most this concert of Europe. It is diffi- 
cult, no doubt, to maintain; but when 
you cannot maintain it what have you to 
substitute for it? As long as it can be 
maintained you have that inestimable 
advantage and security that it is almost 
a moral impossibility that all the united 
Powers of Europe ever can consciously 
act together for the pursuit of an object 
that is unjust. Mistakes may be com- 
mitted, into errors they may fall, but in- 
justice is hardly conceivable ; while sel- 
fishness it is totally impossible that the 
Powers of Europe should pursue in com- 
mon. Therefore, I am very sorry when 
I hear any speech in this House, whe- 
ther it is the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, or the speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
which, so far as I am able to judge, 
goes to depreciate or to put out of re- 
pute that which the present Government 
have declared to be emphatically their 
policy—namely, to maintain to the ut- 
most of their power the concert of 
Europe for the settlement of inter- 
national questions. Now, I donot think 
the hon. Member for Newcastle will be 
in the slightest degree put out of con- 
ceit with the speech which he has de- 
livered when I state with what regret, 
and even, as to some parts, with what 
surprise I have heard it. My hon. 
Friend is a great promoter of the doc- 
trine of nationalities. No person can 
doubt the sincerity of his professions on 
this subject. He has, I believe, given 
practical demonstration of the sincerity 
of those professions in a manner to place 
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them beyond all question; but I must 
say it is most unfortunate, so far as re- 
gards the East, that I never heard my 
hon. Friend, in these latest years, preach 
and enforce the doctrine of nationalities, 
except in conjunction with an argument 
and declaration which go directly to the 
promotion of the Turkish policy and 
the maintenance of the Turkish Power, 
irrespective of all the great interests 
we ought to consider in connection with 
the maintenance of nationalities. But 
he has yet to learn one lesson, the most 
vital of all, and it is this—that if you 
permit and cause it to be understood in 
Turkey that you believe the first neces- 
sity of the hour is the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire, irrespective of the 
manner in which government is exer- 
cised—when that is once known, all 
your love of nationalities, all your desire 
for reforms, all your humanity and phi- 
lanthropy—and far be it from me for a 
moment to question them—will become 
doctrines idle and utterly futiJe in the 
view of the Government of Turkey. That, 
Sir, was the basis on which the Powers 
proceeded at the period of the Treaty 
of Paris, when the language adopted 
was this— 

‘*We shall recommend and take every security 
in our power for the introduction of reforms into 
Turkey ; but their introduction must be subser- 
vient to the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire.’’ 

That was the doctrine adopted at the 
time in good faith, and I will not say it 
was not justified by the state of expe- 
rience of that day. But what was the 
effect of that doctrine? The effect of it 
was that though 20 years of perfect 
rest after the severe chastisement Russia 
had received were granted to Turkey ; 
though she had every facility which, in 
the nature of things, it was possible she 
could have for introducing reforms 
during the whole of that period, and 
though—as we are now told that want 
of money, forsooth, is the reason why 
reforms cannot be introduced—though 
she then had £200,000,000 put into her 
pocket for the purpose, not the slightest 
progress in any one portion of her Em- 
pire was made towards the attainment 
of those objects. And, Sir, it became 
perfectly clear that a change of tone 
must be adopted; that it was a sham 
and a farce to continue to recommend 
reforms, and, at the same time, to hold 
this language to the Turkish Govern- 
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ment—‘‘ Mind, whatever we say about 
reforms, that is a secondary object in 
our view ; to keep you where you are is 
our first object.” And the change, Sir, 
that I hope has been made has been 
this—that the Ottoman Government be- 
gins to understand that although we are 
bond fide desirous to avoid the difficulties 
and complications that might arise upon 
the breaking up of the Turkish Empire, 
yet the tolerable discharge of the duties 
of government towards the subjects of 
Turkey is no longer a secondary, but a 
primary object ; and that unless Turkey 
is prepared to discharge them in that 
tolerable manner of which, I am sorry 
to say, we have not yet sufficient evi- 
dence, the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire must learn to 
shift for themselves. Notwithstanding 
it may appear strange to the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, this is what we believe to 
be true friendship to Turkey. We believe 
the true interests of Turkey lie in the 
adoption of those reforms which good 
government demands. Other friends of 
Turkey have had her destinies in their 
hands at other times, and we see what 
has been the result. The present con- 
dition of the Turkish Empire and its 
present dangers are the proof of the 
fruits of another policy. Let Europe 
make it understood by Turkey that the 
discharge of the duties of a Government 
is the first condition of support and 
countenance to the maintenance of Otto- 
man rule, and then, no doubt, if ever, 
we shall have some hope of effecting 
real improvement in that condition. I 
listened with the greatest regret to the 
account given by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) of the people 
of Montenegro—the most heroic race in 
Europe. I am sorry he should have 
ridiculed their sterile country. Why is 
their country sterile? Because they 
alone of the European races preferred to 
surrender property, ease, and comfort, 
and, retiring into these mountains, hold 
their rocky fastnesses, while the desola- 
lation of the Ottoman conquest spread 
all around them. And that is made a 
subject of reproach and ridicule by my 
hon. Friend, the friend of nationalities. 
It is quite a mistake, as far as my infor- 
mation goes—and if a mistake, a most 
injurious one—to describe the Montene- 
grins as in great part brigands, and 
given systematically to inhuman acts in 
war, such, for instance, as the destruc- 
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tion of the lives of prisoners. I wish 
my hon. Friend would give some study 
to the interesting history of Montenegro. 
It is evident he has never done it, and 
that he has given us one or two little 
scraps of what he may possibly have 
picked up from some Turkish news- 
paper. They actually cut off the heads 
of their prisoners, it is said. Sir, that 
is totally untrue. Not only so, but it 
was untrue even in times when the 
people of Montenegro were, to a con- 
siderable extent, barbarized by the cir- 
cumstances of their position. I remem- 
ber an anecdote, which is a true anec- 
dote. It was certainly many generations 
ago; I will not define the exact date, 
but it is not less than 200, perhaps 300, 
years ago. In a particular action the 
Montenegrinstook 147 prisonersfrom the 
Turks, and they exchanged these 147 
Turkish prisoners for 147 pigs, these 
being of great value to the Montene- 
grins, whose country produced hardly any 
animal food, while 147 Turkish prisoners 
were evidently of no value at all. 
I mention that incident, strange as 
it may seem, to show that in far more 
barbarous times than the present they 
had not the practice which the hon. Gen- 
tleman describes. I will admit that, 
having taken some pains to acquaint 
myself with Montenegrin territory, I 
find that 100 years ago the Montene- 
grins were largely given to brigand- 
age, and no wonder, because they had 
been perpetually maintaining a military 
struggle for the possession of the lands 
of which they had been formerly pro- 
prietors, Dulcigno included. That being 
so, it was no very great wonder that 
these people, driven by such hard con- 
ditions of life and the extreme want of 
their inhospitable fastnesses, should 
make raids on their neighbours, whom 
they deemed to be in unjust possession 
of their lands. Still, what the hon. 
Member ought to know is this—that 
not ovly have great efforts, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, been made, 
but the most extreme severity has been 
exercised by the last rulers of Mon- 
tenegro to put an end to that system of 
brigandage ; and, unless I am mistaken, 
I am within the mark in saying that 
500 Montenegrins were put to death by 
the last Prince or the present one, and 
that the effect of the severity has been 
that brigandage is at an end. If the 
hon. Gentleman wishes to characterize 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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the Montenegrins as simply a savage 
and lawless people, let him take this 
fact and lay it to heart, about which 
there is not the smallest doubt, that any 
traveller who goes to Montenegro, and 
obtains a Montenegrin woman for his 
guide, although he may be a stranger 
and without any defence—and in worse 
times than at present and before bri- 
gandage was extinguished this was the 
case —he may walk in perfect safety 
from one end of the country to the other. 
I will not dwell upon that subject any 
further, but will come very briefly to 
what I think are the main allegations 
of the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
lays down a very just principle—that 
we ought not to hand over to any other 
State the unwilling populations. But 
he begs the question when he assumes 
that Dulcigno is unwilling. We do not 
admit that Dulcigno is unwilling. We 
know very well that Turkish organs tell 
us that Dulcigno is unwilling. If, Sir, we 
are to trust Turkish organs, we had better 
abandon altogether intervention in this 
matter, and we had better never have 
contracted any engagement in relation 
to these Eastern countries. From the 
information we have received we have 
every reason to believe that the people 
of Dulcigno are agreeable to the transfer. 
When it is said that Mr. Kirby Green is 
our solitary informant the statement is 
totally inaccurate. The Representatives 
of other Powers, and particularly a most 
competent gentleman, the Representa- 
tive of Austria, are on this point in com- 
plete accordance with him. Therefore, 
the first condition set up by my hon. 
Friend, the assent of the people as a 
transfer from one Government to an- 
other, is satisfied in the case of Dulcigno. 
The Government has no wish to go all 
over the world rectifying the wrongs of 
mankind, and any action in which the 
present Government has been engaged 
has been absolutely limited to the settle- 
ment of the Treaty of Berlin. The hon. 
Gentleman says that the Turkish Go- 
vernment has been eager to give effect 
to the Treaty of Berlin. I will not now 
enter into that matter. Our means of 
judging have been tolerably large during 
the time that we have been in Office; 
and, instead of saying that during that 
time there has been eagerness on the 
part of the Turkish Government to give 
effect to the Treaty of Berlin, I am bound 
to say there has been precisely the oppo- 
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site. The hon. Member did not in the 
course of his speech make many other 
statements which have not been ably 
answered by my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
I must, however, before sitting down 
say a few words in reference to the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). In 
the first place, I do not believe there is 
any body of gentlemen who more en- 
tirely concur in the general declaration 
of my hon. Friend than the present Go- 
vernment. We have no mission or com- 
mission to go all over the world rectify- 
ing the wrongs of mankind wherever 
they are to be found. That is, I believe, 
as far as possible from the view of Mem- 
bers of the present Government—at any 
rate, it is as far as possible from any 
action with which the present Govern- 
ment has been engaged. My hon. Friend 
spoke of British interference all over the 
world. Our interference has been abso- 
lutely limited to the fulfilment of Treaty 
obligations. My hon. Friend must admit, 
and I do not think he would bereluctantto 
admit, that the fulfilment ofTreaty obliga- 
tions is a matter entirely distinct from 
either chivalrous or Quixotic tendencies 
to wander all over the world in search of 
occasions for interference; or, what is 
still worse than chivalrous and Quixotic 
interference, a disposition to set up a 
plea and pretext of British interests for 
the purpose of disregarding the rights of 
other people. To neither of these things 
is there, in my opinion, any reason for 
me to refer on the present occasion. I 
will, therefore, confine myself to meeting 
the inquiry put by my hon. Friend, who 
says that he does not know what we are 
going to do. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) says that we 
are keeping back information from Par- 
liament, and that there never has been 
an occasion when it has been so long 
withheld. It was not until well on in the 
Session of 1876 that the first information 
was given to us with respect to the 
events in the East, which had commenced 
in the summer of 1875; and it- was not 
until the end of the Session of 1876—on 
the 31st of July, I believe--that the first 
adverse criticism was pronounced upon 
the policy of the then existing Govern- 
ment, which policy they had been prose- 
cuting for more than 12 months. There- 
fore the charge of a hasty, intolerant, 
and precipitate attack upon the policy 
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of the late Government falls to the 
ground. But my hon. Friend asks from 
us a positive declaration that if any 
measure is adopted by us which can, 
under any circumstances, lead to the use 
of coercion, concerted or isolated, great 
or small, for the most immediate pur- 
poses of humanity, or for general pur- 
poses of policy, no such measure shall 
on any account be taken without. first 
summoning Parliament. [Sir WiLFRip 
Lawson: What I said was actual mea- 
sure.] If it isto be done before any 
actual measure, it must be done before 
any step is taken that can lead to those 
actual measures. Otherwise, what is 
the value of the intervention of Parlia- 
ment? It is a very heavy responsibility 
I admit. It is a responsibility that 
cannot be overstated. Parliament puts 
into the hands of the Executive Govern- 
ment the use of the military and naval 
power within certain limits; and though 
we should be the first to assert that such 
military and naval power ought never to 
be used except under the gravest neces- 
sity, and with the clearest proof of right, 
yet we are not prepared to say, and, 
indeed, we might sacrifice the honour of 
the country if we were prepared to say, 
that on no condition should it be exer- 
cised and no measure should be taken 
that could even so remotely result in its 
exercise until Parliament had been called 
together and consulted at the very outset 
as to the origin of the measure. The 
conditions which my hon. Friend seeks 
to impose are not. compatible with the 
functions of an Executive and Legislative 
Assembly. My hon. Friend is quite 
satisfied, I hope, that there is no wild, 
impolitic, or selfish schemes entertained 
or fostered on the part of the Govern- 
ment. If it is so, I hope that he will 
rest satisfied with the limitation that 
we have placed upon ourselves. Of 
course, it is a great limitation to say 
that we are averse to any isolated action, 
for obviously concerted action is a very 
limitation on the liberty which might be 
assumed by any single Power. We have 
placed upon ourselves another and a 
different limitation, and it is this—that 
we are not now proposing to Parliament 
to give effect to objects of policy, how- 
ever tenable they may be, or however 
good they may be, which are new or 
undefined; but we have placed before 
ourselves nothing else than this—the ful- 
filment to the letter, and in the spirit, of 
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what has been brought about by our 
absolute and positive obligations. That, 
again, I need scarcely say, is a narrow- 
ing somewhat of the province of action, 
such as I hope will tend to re-assure my 
hon. Friend. If further assurance is 
necessary, and should be required, I 
have only to say that I trust my hon. 
Friend may find it in looking back on 
the career of those who in general form 
the present Government. I am not aware 
that any of them have been characterized 
by a precipitate desire to multiply our 
foreign engagements and relations all 
over the world, and which tend to in- 
crease the already heavy burdens im- 
posed on the shoulders of the people of 
this country. In that spirit of reserve, 
and caution, and discretion, with that 
desire to maintain the united action of 
the civilized Powers, as well as with the 
strictest regard to what we conceive to 
be due justice, all our steps have been, 
and will be taken. Let me now give 
an assurance to the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) that, not upon 
what we may think it to be vain and idle 
rumours, but upon proved facts, the 
moment just consideration of the rights 
of a nationality is established we have 
no title to inquire by what name that 
nationality is called. Thereisone point 
more in the remarks of my hon. Friend 
to which I must now allude. After the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary, referring to the question he 
has put as to the existing state of things 
in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, I 
can assure him most unequivocally, as 
can be borne out by information that 
can be laid before the House, that all 
the influence we could fairly use has 
been exercised to preserve the peace of 
the Balkan Peninsula by the main- 
tenance of the existing state of things. 
That is the path in which we still 
continue to go. I feel sure, from the 
generous character of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
that he will not believe we have any 
latent intention when we say that it is 
not possible for us to enter into any 
absolute engagement, and that every 
case that may arise in a complicated 
state of affairs abroad must be consi- 
dered on its own particular merits, and 
will never be considered by us with- 
out a due sense of our responsibility 
to Parliament and to the people of this 
country. 


Mr. Gladstone 


Parliament—Order— {COMMONS} 
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Mr. Callan. 


Mr. J. COWEN said, after the satis- 
factory assurances that the Prime Minis- 
ter had made, he had no desire to 
trouble the House further. He trusted 
that his adverse anticipations as to the 
threatened demonstration would not be 
realized. He wished to make only this 
other remark. He had never dreamt of 
speaking adversely of a State because 
it was little, or of people because they 
were poor. Whatever fault he might 
find with Montenegro, certainly the 
sterility of its soil, or the fewness of its 
people, were not objections with him. 
Why he cited the facts was to show 
that the risks likely to be run by a 
naval demonstration were out of propor- 
tion to the proposed advantages that the 
demonstration could effect, even if suc- 
cessful. In a sentence, the risks were 
greater than the results could be bene- 
ficial. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to explain that he had in several parti- 
culars been misunderstood by the Prime 
Minister. He did not say that Russia 
was instigating the cession of territory 
to Greece, but that she was instigating 
the Naval Demonstration, with a view 
to precipitating disturbance and war 
throughout the Ottoman Empire; nor 
did he say there were no Greeks in 
Thessaly; but he objected to the en- 
forced cession of the Albanian fortresses 
and territory of Janina and Metzovo to 
Greece. He did not object to pressure 
being put by the Powers upon Turkey 
to induce her to reform’;<but{he objected 
to the use of the Fleets of Europe to 
plunder Turkey. 





PARLIAMENT—ORDER—MR. CALLAN. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to 
take the earliest opportunity afforded 
by the course of the debate, in reference 
to the occurrence of last evening, of 
tendering to the House, and especially 
to the Chairman of Committees, his 
free, full, frank, and unreserved expres- 
sion of regret for what then took place. 
He did so in justice to the Chairman of 
Committees, to the House, and tc him- 
self. He did not think he need do more 
at the present stage of the Business of 
the House than simply offer this full 
and unsuggested apology. 
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POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—ROMAN CaA- 
THOLIC CHAPLAINS IN WORK- 
HOUSES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN said, that at that late 
period of the Session, and late hour for 
a Saturday Sitting, he would only de- 
tain the House to point out very briefly 
the gross injustice under which the 
Catholics laboured in this country with 
respect to the provision made for reli- 
gious ministrations to Catholics in work- 
houses, and which were in striking con- 
trast to the provisions in Ireland for the 
religious requirements of the Protestant 
and Presbyterian paupers. From the 
Return which had been ordered on his 
Motion last Session, he found that in 
three Poor Law Unions of Dundalk, 
Ardee, and Drogheda, which embraced 
the county of Louth and large portions 
of Meath, Monaghan, and Armagh, 
there were three Protestant chaplains 
and one Presbyterian chaplain in receipt 
of £85 per annum for attending to the 
religious wants of 11 Protestant and 
Presbyterian paupers, and that all 
through Ireland the Protestant poor in 
the workhouses were treated in the 
same kind and considerate manner. 
After a careful analysis of the Return 
made by the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, he found that there were 
only seven Protestant paupers and 11 
Presbyterian, a total of 18 non-Catholic 
paupers, scattered over 10 different 
Unions, for whom chaplains were not 
appointed and in receipt of salaries. 
The very imperfect Return furnished 
by the Local Government Board dis- 
closed a very different state of things in 
England, which was neither satisfactory 
nor creditable. He (Mr. Callan) would 
not now go into any minute details, but 
would confine himself to the Metropolis 
and the Irish centres of Liverpool and 
Manchester ; and, as the Prime Minister 
was present, he felt confident the striking 
injustice he complained of would be rec- 
tified. Taking the 28 Unions comprised 
in the Metropolitan district, he found 
that whilst upwards of £6,800 was paid 
in salaries to 42 Protestant chaplains, 
being an average of over £160 each, 
not one penny was paid either for reli- 
gious services for, or ‘‘ religious instruc- 
tion” to, the 4,940 Catholic paupers in 
London workhouses. Was that just— 
was that fair play? Just glance at the 
contrast. In Ireland £3,500 was paid 
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yearly to Protestant chaplains for their 
ministrations to less than 4,000 Protes- 
tant paupers. In London not one penny 
was paid towards providing any reli- 

ious services or instructions for 4,900 

atholic paupers. The same state of 
things existed in Salford — Liberal, 
Radical Salford ; £230 was paid to the 
Protestant chaplain for attendance on 
750 Protestant paupers; but not one 
penny was paid for religious services for 
the 444 Catholic paupers. Manchester 
had three workhouses, containing 1,880 
Protestant and 1,560 Catholic paupers. 
There were three Protestant chaplains 
provided, at an expense of £500; but 
there was no Catholic chaplain. He 
would only now refer to Liverpool. 
There in the workhouse there were 
1,210 Protestants and 1,365 Catholics. 
Not one penny expended to secure reli- 
gious ministration to the 1,300 Catholics, 
while a chaplain at a salary of £250 was 
provided for the 1,200 Protestants. But 
though no salary was provided, the poor 
Catholics: were not forgotten nor ne- 
glected, for the Clerk of the Union 
stated in a note appended to his Re- 
turn—‘‘ Voluntary attendance is given 
at the workhouse daily by the Roman 
Catholic clergy;”’ but was it fair that 
these devoted priests should receive no 
remuneration whatever for their ser- 
vices and labours? But matters were 
still worse in the industrial schools at 
Liverpool. There were 427 Protestant 
children, for whom a chaplain was pro- 
vided and paid £250, and very properly 
paid. Nowhere was religious instruc- 
tion more needed than in the bringing 
up of the young in industrial schools, 
and he had no doubt but that the Pro- 
testant chaplain there gave ample value 
for his salary; but how fared it with 
the Catholic poor children? Numbering 
over 550, upwards of 100 more than the 
Protestant children, for them there was 
no religious instruction paid for or pro- 
vided, save, again, as the Olerk of the 
Union reported, by the voluntary at- 
tendance of the Roman Catholic clergy 
frequently at the industrial schools. 
The same marked injustice prevailed all 
through England and Scotland. He 
was aware the Local Government Board 
had not the same power in this country 
that was given to the Local Government 
Board in Ireland; but though their 
powers might not be as extensive, yet 








the Board naturally possessed great in- 
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fluence and weight with the Boards of 
Guardians, and he would ask of them 
to exert that influence during the Recess 
to have these matters complained of 
remedied, and fair play dealt out to the 
poor unfortunate Catholics in work- 
houses in England; and in case Boards 
of Guardians throughout the country 
were not amenable to the suggestions 
of the Local Government Board, or that 
increased power with respect to chap- 
lains was required, then he hoped that 
a Bill would be prepared and introduced 
early next Session dealing fully and 
fairly with a subject which had created 
great irritation and given cause for dis- 
satisfaction to all those interested in the 
subject, who were aware of the gross 
injustice done, and the grave evils 
caused, by the present system. 

Mr. DODSON said, the hon. Member 
called his attention to a Return which 
he had moved for, and which was laid 
on the Table of the House by his Pre- 
decessor. That Return, no doubt, showed 
that in the workhouses of Ireland chap- 
lains of the various religions were pro- 
vided, and that in England that was not 
the case. The explanation was, as the 
hon. Member seemed to be aware, that 
the laws of the two countries were dif- 
ferent. In Ireland the Local Govern- 
ment Board had the power to require 
the Guardians to appoint chaplains of 
the different denominations. In Eng- 
land, not only had the Local Govern- 
meut Board no power to do so, but the 
Guardians had no power either. What 
the Guardians could do in England was 
this—they could appoint and pay a 
Roman Catholic priest to give religious 
instructions, and in those cases the 
Local Government Board had always 
been ready to signify its approval. He 
could only say at the present time, in 
reply to the observations of the hon. 
Member, that he would give further 
consideration to the Return in the Re- 
cess. It would, however, be necessary 
that an Act of Parliament should be 
passed if it were intended to enable the 
Local Government Board or the Guar- 
ae to appoint Roman Catholic chap- 
ains. 


Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be 
now read the third time,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Ur. Callan 


India ( Finance, §c.)—East {COMMONS} 
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India Revenue Accounts. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.) — EAST INDIA 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [17th August], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the public expenditure in India and the 
charges on the Indian Revenues defrayed in 
England are excessive ; and that, in the interests 
of the people of India, it is desirable to effect a 
prompt and large diminution of such expendi- 
ture,” —(Mr. Otway,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to say a few words on 
the subject of Indian finance, as one who 
had passed many years oi his life in the 
service of India, and naturally felt great 
interest in India. There had been great 
alarm created in this country in conse- 
quence of the blunders in the Estimates 
and Charges of the War beyond the 
Frontiers, and arising from supposed 
defects in the mode of keeping account 
of the finances of India. Having been 
formerly employed in connection with 
the Military Accounts of India, as the 
head of the whole of the military finance, 
and having, in some degree, established 
a system of account in that ccuntry 
which had been maintained more or less 
accurately up to the present day, he 
thought it now his duty to state, un- 
hesitatingly, that whatever defects might 
have been discovered in the amounts of 
the Estimates, or in the charges actually 
brought into the books of the year, he 
distinctly asserted that these errors were 
in the mode of performing the duties of 
supervision and not in the system itself. 
Twenty years ago the military finance 
of India was in great disorder owing to 
the Mutiny; the Estimates were loosely 
prepared, and the disbursemeats as well 
as vouchers greatly in arrear; but there 
was no serious difficulty in ascertaining 
the military expenditure of India, from 
the cash issued by the Civil Treasuries 
for the military pay and charges; and 
he, therefore, submitted that what was 
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done 20 years ago might very well be 
done now. He was exceedingly sorry 
that the debate on the Indian Budget 
had been delayed so long, to within 
two days of the end of the Session, as 
that fact prevented his bringing the 
matter more fully under the considera- 
tion of the House. He felt so entirely 
the inconvenience of prolonging the 
present Saturday Sitting that, although 
he was most anxious to make a full 
statement on the subject of Indian 
finance, he, knowing that Members 
needed rest, would, of his own accord, at 
once conclude his observations. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could assure his hon. and gallant 
Friend that he greatly regretted it was 
not possible to bring on this question 
earlier in the Session. He was deeply 
indebted to his hon. and gallant Friend 
for the important evidence he had given 
before the Committee now sitting at the 
India Office, and he would take care that 
although his statement had not been 
made in the House his views should re- 
ceive the fullest consideration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts laid 
before this House that the Ordinary Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1879 was £58,624,372 ; the Revenue from Pro- 
ductive Public Works, including the Net Traffic 
Receipts from Guaranteed Companies, was 
£6,575,230, making the total Revenue of India 
for that year £65,199,602; that the Ordinary 
Expenditure in India and in England, in- 
cluding Charges for the Collection of the Re- 
venue, for Ordinary Public Works, and for 
Interest on Debt exclusive of that for Produc- 
tive Public Works, was £54,990,433; the Ex- 
penditure on Productive Public Works (Work- 
ing Expenses and Interest), including the pay- 
ments to Guaranteed Companies for Interest and 
Surplus Profits, was £8,174,923, making a total 
Charge for that year of £63,165,356 ; that there 
was an excess of Income over Expenditure in 
that. year amounting to £2,034,246; and that 
the Capital Expenditure on Productive Public 
Works in the same year was £4,381,898. 


House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported upon Zues- 
day next. 






Consolidated Fund {Surremper 7, 1880} (Appropriation) Bill. 1884 


MOTION. 


—70o— 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion of Lord Rronarp Gros- 
VENOR, it was resolved that the House at 
its rising do adjourn till Zwesday next, 
half-past 1 o’clock. 


House adjourned at half after Six 
o’clock till Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 6th September, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Brr1—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Considered—Third Read- 
ing — Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *, 
and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with ; Bill read 34, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Ten 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 7th September, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Birts—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [43 & 44 
Vict. c. 40]; Post Office Money Orders [43 & 
44 Vict. c. 33]; Fraudulent Debtors (Scot- 
land) [43 & 44 Viet. c. 34]; Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Law Amendment [43 & 44 Vict. c. 35]; 
County Court Jurisdiction in’ Lunacy (Ire- 
land) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 39]; Savings Banks 
(No. 1) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 36]; Merchant Ship- 
ping (Carriage of Grain) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 43]; 
Ground Game [43 & 44 Vict. c. 47]; Assaults 
on Young Persons [43 & 44 Vict. c. 45]; 
Trish (Relief of Distress) Loans Amendment 
[43 & 44 Vict. c. 44]; Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance [43 & 44 Vict. c. 48]; Employers 
Liability [43 & 44 Vict. c. 42]; Universities 
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and College Estates Act Amendment [43 & 
44 Vict. c. 46]; Census [43 & 44 Vict.c. aa: 
Census (Scotland) [43 & 44 Viet. c. 38]; 
Burials (43 & 44 Vict. c. 41]; Drainage and 
Improvement of Land (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (No. 4) [43 & 44 Vict. c. cciv]; Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) [43 & 44 Vict. c. ecv] ; 
Mulkear Drainage District [43 & 44 Vict. 
c. ecvi]. 


Prorogation of 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION—CANTERBURY ELEC- 
TION — CHESTER ELECTION — MACCLES- 
FIELD ELECTION—KNARESBOROUGH ELEC- 
TION—BOSTON ELECTION—OXFORD ELEC- 
TION—SANDWICH ELECTION. 


The Queen’s Answers to the Addresses of 
Thursday last reported by The Lord Steward. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
The PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment:—And the Lorps ComMIssIONERS 
—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor; The 
Lorp Srewarp (The Earl Sydney); 
The Lorp CuHamBEerRLAIN (The Earl of 
Kenmare); The Secrerary or STATE 
¥oR THE CoLonies (The Earl of Kim- 
berley); and The Eart or Cork AnD 
Orrery (Master of Buckhounds)—being 
in their Robes, and seated on a Form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come, with 
their Speaker, and the Commission to 
that purpose being read, the RoyaL 
AssENT was given to several Bills. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Command, 
delivered Hern Masersty’s Sprrcu, as 
follows :— 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Ir is with satisfaction that I find 
myself at length enabled to release 
you from your arduous labours. 


“‘T continue to receive assurances of 
the most friendly character from all 
foreign Powers. 
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“The failure of the Sublime Porte 
to execute, according to its engage- 
ment, a plan which was agreed upon 
in April last for the determination of 
the Ottoman frontier lying towards 
Montenegro has caused unfortunate 
delays in the settlement of that ques- 
tion, and the Treaty of Berlin has not 
yet taken effect in other points of im- 
portance which remained open at the 
commencement of the Session. 


“The Governments which were par- 
ties to that Treaty have communicated 
to the Sultan their judgment on the 
means of bringing to a satisfactory 
settlement the Greek and Montenegrin 
Frontier questions, on the administra- 
tive organization of the European pro- 
vinces of Turkey, and on the principal 
reforms required in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces inhabited by Armenians. 


“ For the attainment of the objects 
in view, I continue to place reliance 
on the fact that the concert of Europe 
has been steadily maintained in regard 
to the Eastern question, and that the 
Powers which signed the Treaty of 
Berlin are pressing upon the Sublime 
Porte, with all the authority which 
belongs to their united action, the 
measures which in their belief are 
best calculated to ensure tranquillity 
in the East. 


“T have not been unmindful during 
the few months which have elapsed 
since I last addressed you of the con- 
siderations which I have stated would 
guide my policy on the North-Western 
Frontier of my Indian Empire. Mea- 
sures have already been taken for the 
complete military evacuation of North- 
ern Afghanistan, and some progress 
has been made towards the pacifica- 
tion and settlement of the country. 
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* A renewal of hostilities by the 
Afghans, under Ayoub Khan, has 
rendered necessary further military 
operations in Southern Afghanistan. 
The prompt measures taken by the 
Government of India for the relief of 
the garrison of Candahar, and the 
conspicuous ability and energy dis- 
played by my officers and troops in the 
execution of those measures, resulting 
in the brilliant victory recently gained 
by the gallant force under the com- 
mand of Sir Frederick Roberts, will, 
I trust, speedily bring to an honour- 
able termination the war in that divi- 
sion of the country. 


“T regret that it has not hitherto 
been possible to give you such infor- 
mation on the general state of Indian 
Finance, and the recent miscarriages 
in presenting the accounts of military 
expenditure, as you would justly re- 
quire before entering on a practical 
consideration of the subject. You 
may, however, rest assured that I 
shall redeem my pledge to supply you 
with this information at the earliest 
period in my power. 

“No advance has recently been 
made in the project of a South African 
Corfederation, nor could advantage 
arise from endeavours to press it for- 
ward, except in proportion to the fa- 
vourable movement of public opinion 
in that portion of the Empire. The 
general state of affairs in South Africa 
is, however, on the whole, satisfactory, 
except in Basutoland, where I trust 
that a moderate and conciliatory policy 
may allay the agitation caused by the 
enforcement of the Disarmament Act. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
“ T tender to you my thanks for the 
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to meet the charges of the public ser- 
vice. 


the Parliament. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T acknowledge, with thankfulness 
to the Almighty, the happy continu- 
ance, during several weeks, of fine 
weather for securing a harvest which 
gives.in many places a reasonable pro- 
mise of abundance. I am thus en- 
abled to anticipate both a further re- 
vival of trade and some addition to 
the revenue of the country for the 
year; and I dwell with especial 
pleasure upon the probable improve- 
ment in the condition of the people 
of Ireland, who have so seriously 
suffered from previous failure of the 
crops. 


T rejoice also to observe that, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the period 
at which you began your labours, your 
indefatigable zeal and patience have 
enabled you to add to the Statute Book 
some valuable laws. 


“T refer particularly to your settle- 

ment of the long-contested questions 
relating to the subject of Burials, to 
the Education Act, and the- Act for 
the better determining the Liability 
of Employers ; and to these I would 
add the Act relating to Ground Game, 
the repeal of the Malt Duty, the 
Savings Banks Act, and the Post 
Office Money Orders Act, and the 
measures for bettering the condition 
of Merchant Seamen, and providing 
for the safer carriage of Grain Car- 
goes. 
“T trust that these measures may, 
under Divine Providence, contribute 
to the welfare and prosperity of my 
people. 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 





liberal provision which you have made 
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After which, 
Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
. do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliamentto Wednesday thetwenty- 
fourth day of November next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Wednesday the 
twenty-fourth day of November next. 


Party Processions— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th September, 1880. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS— 
GLOUCESTER CITY ELECTION. 


Queen’s Answer to Address reported, 
as follows :— 

“I have received the joint Address of the two 
Houses of Parliament with reference to the Report 
made by the Judge selected to try a Petition in 
respect of the Election and Return for the City of 
Gloucester. 

“ And I have given directions accordingly for 
the appointment of the gentlemen named in the 
Address to be Commissioners for the purpose of 
making the inquiry prayed for.” 


And the same Answer, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to the several Addresses in respect 
of the Elections for Canterbury, Chester 
City, Macclesfield, Knaresborough, Bos- 
ton, Oxford, and Sandwich. 


QUESTIONS. 


on Qe 
IRELAND—POLICE PROTECTION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that four con- 
stables of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
have been, for a considerable period, 
and are at the present time kept in con- 
tinual attendance on one John Carr, a 
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member of the Orange Society, and an 
employé of Colonel Cooper, Lieutenant 
of the County Sligo; whether the said 
John Carr is the same person who was 
tried at last Spring Assizes in Sligo on 
a charge of shooting a young man 
named Kelly, a Catholic, and who ad- 
mitted on his trial that he had fired the 
shot which wounded Kelly; and, why, 
and at whose instance, this person has 
been attended by a suite of armed con- 
stables, and how long the Government 
propose to continue to employ this de- 
tachment of Constabulary in this duty; 
and, also, if he can give any informa- 
tion as to when the extra policé force 
will be removed from districts in Sligo ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the extra police force in the district of 
Sligo would be removed when that could 
be done consistently with the safety of 
the district. He had sent to Ireland for 
information with regard to the case of 
Carr; but it had not yet been’supplied. 
All he could say was that he cae take 
care that no person would receive what 
was called personal protection unless his 
life was considered in danger. If itwas in 
danger, whoever he might be, he ought 
to have that protection. He would in- 
quire into the matter; and neither in 
this case nor in any other should any 
extra Constabulary be kept longer than 
was necessary. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS—HOME RULE 
RIOTS IN GLASGOW. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that, in connection 
with the riots at Glasgow on the 14th 
August, twenty-six Catholics and five 
Protestants were arrested by the Police, 
that at the Police Courts all the Catholics 
were convicted and sentenced to fine or 
imprisonment, and all the Protestants 
acquitted and discharged, while the 
charges against the Protestants were 
sworn to by the Police as positively as 
the charges against the Catholics ; 
whether, in particular, it is the fact, in 
the case of James Findlay (Protestant) 
and Kennett McLennan (Protestant) 
the Police swore they were caught 
‘“‘yed-handed,” the former ‘‘ striking 
freely all round in the middle of the 
procession,”’ the latter violently attempt- 
ing to rescue a prisoner, and yet both 
men, although bringing forward no ex- 
culpatory evidence whatever, were dis- 
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charged from the bar, the magistrate 
finding the charges against them “ not 
proven ;’’ and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will order a public in- 


quiry ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have received a further communica- 
tion from the Procurator Fiscal of 
Glasgow in reference to this matter; 
and I may say there has been so much 
contradictory testimony that I do not 
think it will be of any advantage that I 
should enter at present upon the matter. 
I have, therefore, placed the matter in 
the hands of the Lord Advocate. 


Ireland— Armagh 


UNITED STATES—AGRICULTURE— 
RUSSIAN REPORT. 


Mr. POTTER (in the absence of Mr. 
W. Cartwricut) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has any knowledge of a 
Report made on the agricultural produc- 
tiveness of the United States by Com- 
missioners who were sent out to America 
by the Russian Government; and, if 
such a Report does exist, whether he 
would take steps to obtain a Copy, and 
to have it presented to Parliament? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No in- 
formation respecting the Commission re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend has been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government; 
but Lord Dufferin will be instructed to 
make inquiries and send home a copy of 
any Report which may have appeared 
on the subject. 


CUTTING SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHIC 
CABLES. 


Mr. 0. M‘LAREN (for Mr. Cazye) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the cutting, by the Chilian authorities, 
of the submarine telegraphic cables laid 
by the West Coast of America Tele- 
graph Company on the coast of Peru, 
the neutrality of which cables had been 
declared; and, whether any steps have 
been taken to bring the matter under the 
notice of the Chilian Government ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to this matter by the 
Company, who have been requested to 
supply further information, on receipt of 
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which Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider whether they ean properly make 
an Official representation to the Chilian 
Government. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will inquire as to the fact of the 
neutrality of the cables having been de- 
clared. 


Lunatic Asylum. 


ATTACK ON THE STEAM SHIP 
“ KHALIFET.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the reported recent attack upon the 
steam ship Khalifzt in the Tigris; and 
what steps are likely to be taken in the 
matter ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already stated to the House that infor- 
mation has been received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject to 
which the Question refers. A despatch 
recently received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul General at Bagdad states that a 
military force had ,been despatched by 
the Governor General against the Arab 
tribe which attacked the Khalifet, and it 
was hoped that the steps taken would 
very shortly result in the suppression of 
the revolt and the punishment of the 
guilty parties. 


POOR LAW—TRANSFER OF PAUPER 
LUNATICS FROM INDIA. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India a Ques- 
tion of which he had given him private 
Notice—namely, If he can state what 
course is likely to be taken with respect 
to the sending from India lunatics, who 
are landed at Portsmouth and are charge- 
able on the local unions? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, there had been a good 
deal of Correspondence on the subject ; 
and the conclusion he had arrived at was 
to the effect that the matter was more 
one for the attention of the War Office 
than of the India Office. He would be 
very glad to show the hon. Member the 
Correspondence ; and before next Ses- 
sion he would consider whether he would 
lay it on the Table. 


IRELAND-—ARMAGH LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dawson) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, Whether he will now 
produce Copies of the Petition of Mr. 
John Lyons with reference to the con- 
tract for supplying milk to the Armagh 
Lunatic Asylum, and of the Report of 
Dr. Nugent on the inquiry recently held 
by him as to illegal and fraudulent tam- 
pering with tenders in the office of the 
Asylum ; whether he will state if any 
and what decision has been come to by 
the Government; and, whether the in- 
quiry held by Dr. Nugent was a sworn 
inquiry, and steps were taken to compel 
the attendance of witnesses needful in 
the case ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had not received the Report referred 
to; but he would inquire into the 
matter. 


Prorogation of 





PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


{COMMONS} 





Message to attend The Lorps Com- 
MISSIONERS : — 


The House went ;—and a Royal Com- | 
mission to that purpose having been 


| 
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read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lord High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command). 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliamentto Wednesday the twenty- 
fourth day of November next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Wednesday the 
twenty-fourth day of November next. 
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TABLE OF ALL THE STATUTES 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF 


THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


43 & 44 VICTORIA.—A.D. 1880, 





PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


1. A® Act to appoint Public Works Loan 

Commissioners; to grant Money for 

the purpose of Loans by the Public Works 

Loan Commissioners and the Commissioners 

of Public Works in Ireland; and for other 

purposes relating to Loans by those Commis- 
sioners. 

2. — to amend the Glebe Loan Acts (Ire. 

nd). 

8. An Act to apply the sum of Four million 
nine hundred and twenty-five thousand three 
hundred and twenty pounds out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the service of the year 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

4. An Act to provide for the appointment of 
Judicial Factors in Sheriff Courts in Scot- 


d. 

5. An Act to make provision for borrowing in 
respect of certain County Bridges. 

6. An Act to amend the Representation of the 
People (Scotland) Act, 1868. 

7. An Act to extend the Union Assessment 
Committee Acts to single parishes under 
separate Boards of Guardians. 

8. An Act to provide for the raising of Loans 
on behalf of the Isle of Man. 

9. An Act to remove doubts as to the meaning 
of Expressions relative to Time occurring in 
Acts of Parliament, deeds, and other legal 
instruments. 

10. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
manner of passing Grants under the Great 
Seal, and respecting Officers connected there- 
with, 

11. An Act to authorise the Extension and fur- 
ther Limitation of the Tenures of certain 
University and College Emoluments limited 
or to be limited by Orders of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Commissioners. 
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12, An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts, 
and to repeal certain other Turnpike Acts; 
and for other purposes connected therewith. 


13. An Act to amend the Law in Ireland re- 
lating to the Registration of Births and 
Deaths. 


14, An Act to amend the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act, 1880; and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

16. An Act further to amend the Industrial 
Schools Act, 1866, and the Industrial Schools 
Act (Ireland), 1868. 

16. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Payment of Wages and Rating of Merchant 
Seamen. 

17. An Act to make provision for Holidays in 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Offices in 
Scotland. 

18, An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1864. 

19. An Act to consolidate Enactments relating 
to certain Taxes and Duties under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

20. An Act to repeal the Duties on Malt, to 
grant and alter certain duties of Inland 
Revenue, and to amend the Laws in relation 
to certain other duties. 

21. An Act to raise the sum of One million five 
hundred thousand pounds by Exchequer 
Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills, 
for the service of the year ending on the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one. 

22. An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, so far as regards certain Fees and 
Expenses and sums reccivable and payable by 
the Board of Trade. 
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23. An Act to make further provision as to 
Byelaws respecting the attendance of Children 
at School under the Elementary Education 
Acts. 

24. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the Manufacture and Sale of 
Spirits. 

25. An Act for further amending the Acts re- 
lating to the raising of Money by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto. 

26. An Act to extend to Scotland the Facilities 
for effecting Policies of Assurance for the 
Benefit of Married Women and Children now 
in force in England and Ireland. 

27. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
powers of Drainage Boards in Ireland to con- 
struct Works outside the limits of their Dis- 
tricts. 

28. An Act for taking the Census in Ireland. 

29. An Act to amend the Courts of Justice 
Building Act, 1865. 

80. An Act to apply the sum of Ten million 
eight hundred and eighteen thousand two 
hundred and seventy-four pounds out of the 
Consolidated Fund to the service of the year 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

31. An Act to amend the Railways Construc- 
tion Facilities Act, 1864. 

32. An Act to render valid certain Orders in 
Bastardy. 

33. An Act relating to Post Office Money 
Orders. 

34. An Act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, 

and to provide for the better Punishment of 

Fraudulent Debtors in Scotland; and for 

other purposes. 
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35. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Protection of Wild Birds. 

36. An Act to amend the Savings Banks 
Acts. 

37. An Act for taking the Census of England. 

38. An Act for taking the Census of Scotland. 

39. An Act to confer jurisdiction in Lunacy 
upon the County Courts in Ireland in certain 
cases, 

40. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending 
on the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one, and to appro- 
priate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
Parliament. 

41, An Act to amend the Burial Laws. 

42, An Act to extend and regulate the Liability 
of Employers to make Compensation for Per- 
sonal Injuries suffered by Workmen in their 
service. 

43. An Act to provide for the safe carriage of 
Grain Cargoes by Merchant Shipping. 

44, An Act to explain and amend Sections 
Seven, Thirteen, and Fourteen of the Re- 
lief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1880. 

45. An Act to amend the Criminal Law as to 
Indecent Assaults on Young Persons. 

46. An Act to amend the Universities and 
College Estates Act, 1858. 


47. An Act for the better protection of Occu- 
piers of Land against injury to their Crops 
from Ground Game. 

48. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 
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The Acts contained in the following List, being Pustic Acts of a Local 


LOCAL ACTS. 


Character, are placed amongst the Locan anp Personat Acts. 


iii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

xxxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board under the 
Provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health 
Act, 1875, relating to the Borough of Con- 
way. 

xxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board under the 
provisions of the Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878, relating to the 
county of Salop. 

xxxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

xxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Boroughs of Abingdon and Bever- 
ley, the Local Government District of Briton 
Ferry, the Borough of Burnley, the Local 
Government District of Buxton, the Borough 
of Cardigan, the Town of Hove, the City of 
Manchester, the Improvement Act District of 
Middleton and Tonge, the Boroughs of New- 
bury and Southport, the Improvement Act 
District of West Hartlepool, and the Local 
Government District of Wirksworth. 

xxxvii. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the 
Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 
1869, relating to Staines Commons. 

xxxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the town of Ballinasloe ; 
and to the Ballymacormick Burial Ground ; 
and to the towns of Clonmel and Tralee ; and 
to Waterworks in the town of Wickiow. 

xxxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the Burgh 
of Broughty Ferry. 

xl, An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to the towns of Banbridge, Mona- 
ghan, Thurles, and Trim, and to Waterworks 
in the town of Kinsale, and to the Skule Bog 
United District. 

lviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Improvement Act District of Aber- 
gavenny (two), the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Baldock, Bredbury, Bromsgrove, 
Cuckfield, and Ebbw Vale, the Hanley, Stoke, 
and Fenton Joint Hospital District, the 
Local Government District of Heckmond- 
wike, the Borough of Pembroke, and the 
Local Government Districts of Swindon New 
Town and Withington. 





lix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or. 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Rural Sanitary Districts of the Amer- 
sham, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Basford Unions, 
the Borough of Chard, the Local Government 
District of Croydon, the Borough of Chelten- 
ham, the Rural Sanitary District of the Hen- 
don Union, the Local Government Districts 
of Hornsey and Leyton, the City of Lincoln, 
the Borough of Plymouth, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Redditch, the Rural Sani- 
tary District of the Shardlow Union, and the 
Local Board of Health District of Woolwich. 


lx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, relating to the City of Canterbury, and 
an Order of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of the Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, as 
amended and extended by the Poor Law Act, 
1879, relating to the parishes of Bepton, 
Chithurst, Farnhurst, Iping, Kirdford, Linch, 
Linchmere, Lodsworth, Lurgashall, Selham, 
Stedham, Terwick, Trotton, and Woolbeding, 
and to the Tything of North Amersham. 


lxi. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Chew Magna Gas, Garstang 
Gas, Halstead Gas, Harrogate Gas, Holywell 
Gas, Long Eaton Gas, Trowbridge Gas, 
Broadstairs Water, East Blatchington and 
Seaford Water, Gisborough Water, Harro- 
gate Water, Luton Water, Newhaven and 
Denton Water, Norwood (Middlesex) Water, 
and Pwllheli Water. 

lxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Local Government District of Ashford, 
the Improvement Act District of Bourne- 
mouth, the Urban Sanitary District of 
Folkestone, the Local Government Districts 
of Ilfracombe and Mirfield, the Rural Sani- 
tary District of the Reigate Union, and the 
Port of Wisbech. 

lxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land relating to a new Street in Dublin, and 
to Waterworks in the town of Fermoy. 

lxiv. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order 
for the Regulation of certain Lands known 
as Abbotside Common, situate in the parish 
of Aysgarth, in the county of York, in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales. 


lxxxi. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order 
for the Regulation of certain Lands known 
as Clent Hill Common, situate in the parish 
of Clent, in the county of Worcester, in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales. 
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Ixxxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Land Drainage Act, 1861, relating 
to Frodsham and Helsby Improvements, 
situated in the parish of Frodsham, in the 
county of Chester. 

Ixxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Alnwick Union, the Borough of Barnsley 
two), the Local Government District of 

rentford, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Durham Union, the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Ealing, East Dereham, and Moun- 
tain Ash (two), the Boroughs of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and Penzance, the Rural Sanitary 
Districts of the Rothbury and Settle Unions, 
and the Local Government District of Tor- 


uay. 

use. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and the Improvement Act District of 
Ramsgate. 

Ixxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Aldrington, Anstruther, Bouldnor, 
Broadstairs, Carrickfergus, Castle Bay (Barra), 
Llandudno, and Tralee and Fenit; and to 
amend the Cattewater Harbour Order, 1876. 

lxxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Aberavon, the Local 
Government District of Ashton-in-Maker- 
field, the City of Canterbury, thé Local Go- 
vernment District of Cleator Moor, the 
Borough of Congleton, the Local Government 
District of Horncastle, the City of Lincoln, 
the Local Government District of Little- 
hampton, the Improvement Act District of 
Llandudno, the Local Government Districts 
of Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe and Oswaldtwistle, 
the City of Saint Alban (two), and the Bo- 
rough of Sunderland. 

Ixxxvii. An Act to confirm the Provisional Or. 
der for the inclosure of certain Lands known 
as Hendy Bank Common, situate in the parish 
of Cefnllys in the county of Radnor, in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to confirm the Provisional Or- 
der for the inclosure of certain Lands known 
as the Common Fields, the Common Meadow 
Lands, the Cow Common, the Green, the 
Meres, Baulks, and other waste lands, situate 
in the parish of Steventon, in the county of 
Berks, in pursuance of a Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 

Ixxxix. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order 
for the inclosure of certain Lands known as 
Llandegley Rhos Common, situate in the 
parish of Glascwm, in the county of Radnor, 
in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. 

xc. An Act to confirm the Provisional Orders 
for the regulation of certain Lands forming 
part of the Lizard Common, and situated in 
the parish of Landewednack, in the county 
of Cornwall, and the Provisional Orders for 
the inclosure of certain other Lands forming 
the remainder of the said Common, and 
situated in the same parish, in pursuance of 
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a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales. 

xci. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Public Healtk (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Borough of Lanark. 

xcii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Parish of Blan- 
tyre. 

xciili. An Act to confirm an Order of the Local 
Government Board under the provisions of 
the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Bowers Gifford, Hadleigh, Lain- 
don, Leigh, North Benfleet, Pitsea, Prittle- 
well, South Benfleet, Southchurch, and 
Vange. 

xciv. An Act to enable Her Majesty’s Post- 
master-General to enlarge and acquire a site 
for the South-western (of London) District 
Post Office. 

exxx. An Act to continue for a limited period 
the powers of the Arbitrator under the 
Epping Forest Act, 1878, and to amend that 
Act. 


exxxi. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for the modification of the Metro- 
polis (High Street, Islington), Improvement 
Scheme. 

exxxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government District of 
Eastbourne, the Improvement Act District of 
Herne Bay, the Local Government Districts 
of Northwich and Pudsey, the improvement 
Act District of Ramsgate, and the Local Go- 
vernment District of West Ham. 

exxxiii. An Act to confirm the Provisioual Or- 
der for the Inclosure of certain Lands known 
as Llanfair Hills, situate in the parish of 
Llanfair Waterdine, in the county of Salop, 
in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. 

cliv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for Cardiff, 
Liverpool, Southampton, and Walton-on- 
Thames to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Acts amend- 
ing the same. 

elxxi. An Act to confirm a certain Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland made under the Artizans and La- 
bourers Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, 
relating to the city of Dublin ; and a certain 
Provisional Order of the said Board made 
under the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
relating to Waterworks in the city of Ar- 
magh. 

elxxii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Bath Tramways, Birkdale and Southport 
Tramways, Bristol Tramways (Extensions), 
Cambridge Street Tramways (Extensions), 
Cardiff District and Penarth Harbour Tram- 
ways, Croydon Street Tramways (Extensions), 
Darlington Tramways, Dudley, Sedgley, and 
Wolverhampton Tramways, Satrich Tram- 
ways (Extensions), Llanelly Tramways, Mer- 
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thyr Tramways, Peterborough Tramways, 
’ Staffordshire Tramways (Additional Powers), 
Stockton-on-Tees and District Tramways, 
Sunderland Tramways (Use of Mechanical 
Power), Withington Local Board Tramways, 
and Wolverhampton Tramways (Use of Me- 
chanical Power). 

clxxiii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Birmingham and Aston Tramways, Black- 
pool St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea and Lytham 
Tramways, Bradford Corporation Tramways, 
Carlisle and District Tramways, Folkestone, 
Sandgate, and Hythe Tramways, North 
Staffordshire Tramways, Rothesay Tram- 
ways, Walsall and District Tramways, Wal- 
ton-on-the-Hill Tramways, and Woolwich 
and Plumstead Tramways. 


elxxiv. An Act to make further provision with 
respect to the powers of the Commissioners 
for Public Works in Ireland in relation to a 
grant and loan for the Improvement of Kin- 
sale Harbour, and to enable the Town Com- 
missioners of Kinsale to guarantee a loan and 
levy rates for the purposes of such Improve- 
ment. 

elxxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for the Improvement of Unhealthy 
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elxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the General Police and Improve- 
— (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to Forfar 

as. 

elxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

elxxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Improvement Act District of 
Bethesda, the Borough of Birmingham, the 
Local Government District of Haworth, the 
Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Dis- 
trict, the Borough of Rochdale, the Rochester 
and Chatham Joint Hospital District, the 
Boroughs of Rotherham, Stockton, and 
Middlesbrough, and the City of York (two). 

eciv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

ecv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable 
the School Board for London to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
and the Acts amending the same. 

ecvi. An Act to enable the Commissioners of 

Public Works in Treland to lend the sum of 

One rye to the Mulkear Drainage 





Areas in the Parliamentary Burgh of Leith. 
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ACTS. 








The Titles to which the Letter 
of a Local 


P, is prefixed are Public Acts 


Character. 





N Act to enable the Edinburgh and Dis- 

trict Water Trustees to borrow addi- 

tional sums of money; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ii. An Act to alter the Boundaries of certain 
of the existing Wards and to create new 
Wards in the city of Bristol; and for other 
purposes. 

P. iii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

iv. An Act to authorise the Bury and Totting- 
ton District Railway Company to raise addi- 
tional Capital; and for other purposes. 

v. An Act to provide for the Sale of a Burial 
Ground of the parish of Aston-juxta-Bir- 
mingham, situate in Liverpool Street, in the 
borough of Birmingham ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

vi. An Act to make provision with respect to 
Mortgages by the Municipal Commissioners 
of the Borough of Carrickfergus and the 
Carrickfergus Harbour Commissioners of 
their respective Properties for the improve- 
ment of Carrickfergus Harbour; and for 
other purposes. 

vii. An Act to enable the Vestry of Saint Luke, 
Middlesex, to lease and otherwise deal with 
Surplus Lands acquired by them in making 
Street Improvements. 

viii. An Act for amending some of the Provi- 
sions of the Cardiff Corporation Act, 1879, 
and for conferring Powers upon the Cardiff 
Waterworks Company; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ix. An Act to enable the Chester United Gas 
Company to raise additional Capital. 

x. An Act for empowering the London and 
North-western Railway Company to con- 
struct a new railway to be called the Sutton 
Coldfield and Lichfield Railway; and for 
other purposes. 

xi. An Act to enlarge the powers of the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City 
of Glasgow as Trustees for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Glasgow Improve- 
ments Acts of 1866 and 1871. 

xii. An Act for the Abandonment of the Rail- 
way authorised by the Worcester and Aberyst- 
with Junction Railway (Deviation) Act, 1877; 
and for other purposes. 

xiii, An Act for extending the time for the 

completion of the Llanelly and Mynydd 

Mawr Railway ; and for other purposes. 





xiv. An Act to amend the Provisions of certain 
Acts relating to the Liverpool and Birkenhead 
Docks with regard to Byelaws ; and for other 
purposes. 

xv. An Act for the Abandonment of the Rail- 
way authorised by the Wednesfield and 
Wyrley Bank Railway Act, 1876. 

xvi. An Act to authorise the South London 
Tramways Company to construct additional 
Tramways; to raise further Money; and for 
other purposes. 

xvii. An Act to alter the provisions with respect 
to the dissolution of the Dukinfield and Den- 
ton Joint Gas Committee, and to make fur- 
ther provisions with respect to the supply of 
Gas to the townships of Denton and Haughton 
in the county of Lancaster; and for other 
purposes. 

xviii. An Act for granting further powers to 
the Swindon, Marlborough, and Andover 
Railway Company. 

xix. An Act for the Abandonment of the Ely 
and Bury Saint Edmunds Railway. 

xx. An Act to enlarge the powers of the Pres- 
cot Gas Company and for other purposes in 
connection with their undertaking. 

xxi. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Waterworks for the supply of water to the 
Lunatic Asylum for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, situate at Whittingham, in the 
said county; and to enable the Justices of 
the Peace for the said county to provide 
necessary courts, offices, and lock-ups for the 
holding of General or Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace within the hundred of West Derby in 
the said county. 

xxii. An Act to extend the time for the Purchase 
of Lands authorised by the Bristol and Portis- 
head Pier and Railway Company's Act, 1877, 
to be acquired, and to authorise that Com- 
pany to raise additional Capital; and for 
other purposes. 

xxiii. An Act to authorise alterations of the 
Gauge of the Letterkenny Railway and of the 
Londonderry and Lough Swilly Railway, for 
extending the periods limited for the com- 
pulsory purchase of certain lands by the 
Letterkenny Railway Company, and for the 
completion of that Company’s Railways, to 
authorise Agreements between them and the 
Londonderry and Lough Swilly Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

xxiv. An Act for further extending the time 
for the completion of Railway No. 1 autho- 
rised by the Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junc- 
tion Railway Act, 1866. 
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xxv. An Act to extend certain powers of the 
Sligo, Leitrim, and Northern Counties Rail- 
way Company ; and for other purposes. 

xxvi. An Act for extending the boundaries of 
the borough of Chepping Wycombe, in the 
county of Buckingham; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxvii. An Act to authorise the Sutton Bridge 
Dock Company to construct new works at 
Sutton Bridge in the parts of Holland, 
in the vounty of Lincoln; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxviii. An Act for making further provision 
with respect to-certain officers of the city of 
Liverpool in the county of Lancaster; and 
for other purposes. 

xxix. An Act to empower the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the borough of Don- 
easter to construct additional Works, to 
acquire Lands and Easements for that pur- 
pose ; and for other purposes. 

xxx. An Act to enable the Hendon Rural Sani- 
tary Authority to make certain payments to 
the Local Board for the Hendon Local Go- 
vernment District out of the income of trust 
estates and funds vested in the Edgware 
Highway Board by the Metropolis (Kilburn 
and Harrow) Roads Act, 1872, to vary the 
provisions of the said Act, to discharge the 
Hendon Rural Sanitary from the obligation 
to maintain portions of a certain road, to im- 
pose on them the obligation to maintain 
another portion of the same road; and for 
other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act to establish and render valid cer- 
tain Building Leases and a certain Agree- 
ment for a Building Lease of parts of the 
Estates of the Warden and Poor Men of the 
Hospital of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
in East Greenwich, founded by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, commonly 
called Trinity Hospital, Greenwich. 

xxxii. An Act for regulating the management 
of the Widows Fund of the Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Glasgow; for autho- 
rising a transfer of the Fund and its liabili- 
ties; for winding up the Fund; and for 
other purposes. 

P. xxxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health 
Act, 1875, relating to the Borough of Con- 
way. 

Pp. ar An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Highways and Locomo- 
tives (Amendment) Act, 1878, relating to the 
county of Salop. 

P. xxxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order under the Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

P, xxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Abingdon and 
Beverley, the Local Government District of 
Briton Ferry, the Borough of Burnley, the 
Local Government District of Buxton, the 
Borough of Cardigan, the Town of Hove, the 
City of Manchester, the Improvement Act 

District of Middleton and Tonge, the Boroughs 

of Newbury and Southport, the Improvement 
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Act District of West Hartlepool, and the 
Local Government District of Wirksworth. 
P, xxxvii. An Act to confirm a Scheme under 
the Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and 
the Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 

1869, relating to Staines Commons. 

P, xxxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to the town of Ballinas- 
loe; and to the Ballymacormick Burial 
Ground; and to the towns of Clonmel and 
Tralee ; and to Waterworks in the town of 
Wicklow. 

P. xxxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Or- 
der under the General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the 
Burgh of Broughty Ferry. 

P. xl. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the towns of Banbridge, 
Monaghan, Thurles, and Trim, and to Water- 
works in the town of Kinsale, and to the 
Skule Bog United District. 

xli. An Act for the Abandonment of the Green- 
castle and Kilkeel Railway. 

xlii. An Act to authorise the Construction and 
Maintenance of a Sea Wall and other Works 
at Clacton-on-Sea, in the county of Essex, 
and to provide for the appointment of Com- 
missioners for that purpose. 

xliii. An Act to extend the period limited for 
the compulsory purchase of lands for the 
Loose Valley Railway. 

xliv. An Act for the Incorporation of Trustees ; 
for vesting in them Newry Port, Harbour, 
River, and Canal Navigation; for enlarging 
and improving the same, and making certain 
new Works in connection therewith; and for 
other purposes. 

xlv. An Act to extend the Time for the Pur- 
chase of certain Lands and for the Construc- 
tion of the Works authorised by the Milford 
Docks Acts, 1874 and 1875. 


xlvi. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Eastbourne Gas Company for the Pur- 
chase of Land, the Construction of Works, 
the raising of Money, and otherwise in rela- 
tion to their undertaking. 

xlvii. An Act for granting further Powers to 
the Didcot, Newbury, and Southampton 
Junction Railway Company; and for other 
purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for authorising the Construction 
of a Railway from the Gwinear Road Station 
of the West Cornwall Railway Company to 
Helston ; and for other purposes. 

xlix. An Act to authorise the Bristol Port and 
Channel Dock Company to make a new 
Entrance into their Dock, and to confer 
further powers upon them. 


1. An Act for making a railway in the parishes 
of Beckenham, Wickham, otherwise West 
Wickham, and Hayes, in the county of Kent; 
and for other purposes. 

li. An Act to incorporate a Company for estab- 
lishing and holding Markets and Fairs and 
Slaughter-houses, and building a Town Hall 
in the Town of Aberdare, in the County of 
Glamorgan, and to authorise the Company 
to purchase the Undertaking of the Aberdare 

Market Company ; and for other purposes. 
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lii. An Act for the revival of the powers for 
making and maintaining a Bridge across the 
River Severn at Shrewsbury, with Ap- 
proaches thereto; and for other purposes. 

liii. An Act for the abandonment of the Bridge 
authorised by the Stapenhill Bridge Act, 
1865, and for the making and maintaining of 
another Bridge in lieu thereof ; and for other 
purposes. 

liv. An Act to amend the Corris, Machynlleth, 
and River Dovey Tramway Act, 1858, and the 
Corris Railway Act, 1864, and to confer 
further powers upon the Corris Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

lv. An Act for extending the time limited by 
the Swansea Harbour Act, 1874, for the com- 
pletion of the Docks, Railways, and Works 
by that Act authorised, and for enabling the 
Earl of Jersey to act as a Harbour Trustee. 

lIvi. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Cashel Extension Railway authorised by the 
Southern Railway (Extension and Further 
Powers) Act, 1873; and for other purposes. 

lvii. An Act to authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Wakefield 
to construct certain Reservoirs and Water- 
works, to contract their limits of supply; and 
for other purposes. 

P. lviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Improvement Act District of 
Abergavenny (two), the Local Government 
Districts of Baldock, Bredbury, Bromsgrove, 
Cuckfield, and Ebbw Vale, the Hanley, Stoke, 
and Fenton Joint Hospital District, the Local 
Government District of Heckmondwike, the 
Borough of Pembroke, and the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Swindon New Town, 
and Withington. 

P. lix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Rural Sanitary Districts of the 
Amersham, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Bashford 
Unions, the Borough of Chard, the Local 
Government District of Croydon, the 
Borough of Cheltenham, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Hendon Union, the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Hornsey and Leyton, 
the City of Lincoln, the Borough of Ply- 
mouth, the Local Government District of 
Redditch, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Shardlow Union, and the Local Board of 
Health District of Woolwich. 

P. lx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board under the 
provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, relating to the City of Canterbury, and 
an Order of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of the Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, as 
amended and extended by the Poor Law Act, 
1879, relating to the Parishes of Bepton, 
Chithurst, Farnhurst, Iping, Kirdford, Linch, 
Linchmere, Lodsworth, Lurgashall, Selham, 
Stedham, Terwick, Trotton, and Woolbeding, 
and to the Tything of North Ambersham. 

P. Ixi. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Chew Magna Gas, 
Garstang Gas, Halstead Gas, Harrowgate 
Gas, Holywell Gas, Long Eaton Gas, Trow- 
bridge Gas, Broadstairs Water, East Blatch- 
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ington and Seaford Water, Gisborough 
Water, Harrowgate Water, Luton Water, 
Newhaven and Denton Water, Norwood 
(Middlesex) Water, and Pwllheli Water. 

Pp. Ixii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local.Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government District of 
Ashford, the Improvement Act District of 
Bournemouth, the Urban Sanitary District of 
Folkestone, the Local Government Districts 
of Ilfracombe and Mirfield, the Rural Sani- 
tary District of the Reigate Union, and the 
Port of Wisbech. 

P. lxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board of 
Treland relating to a new Street in Dublin, 
and to Waterworks in the town of Fermoy. 

P. Ixiv. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order for the Regulation of certain Lands 
known as Abbotside Common, situate in the 
parish of Aysgarth, in the County of York, 
in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. 

lxy. An Act to authorise the Manchester and 
Milford Railway Company to abandon the 
Branch Railway to Devil’s Bridge; and for 
other purposes. 

Ixvi. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Exmouth and Budleigh Salterton Water- 
works Company ; for the raising of further 
capital; and for other purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Malton Gas Company. 

Ixviii. An Act to amend, vary, and extend the 
Powers of the Caledonian Insurance Company, 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 

Ixix. An Act to enable the London, Tilbury, 

and Southend Railway Company to improve 

and extend the West Street Pier at Graves- 
end, and to construct a Wharf at Thames 

Haven. 


lxx. An Act to authorise the Wrexham Water- 
works Company to make new Service Reser- 
voirs and Filter Beds ; to further extend their 
Limits of Supply ; to raise Additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

lxxi. An Act to confer further Powers upon the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company. 

Ixxii. An Act to authorise the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gaslight and Coke Company to raise 
further Capital; and for other purposes. 
Ixxiii. An Act for empowering the Corporation 
of the Borough of Stafford to acquire certain 
rights in Coton Field in the said borough, 
and tv authorise the formation of allotment 
gardens for the Freemen of the borough, and 
of public pleasure grounds in Coton Field, 
and for conferring on the Corporation further 
powers in relation to their water undertaking 
and street improvements, and further sani- 
tary and other powers; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixxiv. An Act for extending the time for making 
and completing the Mersey Railway. 

Ixxv. An Act to extend the period for the com- 
pletion of the works authorised by the Bel- 
fast Street Tramways Act, 1878. 

lxxvi. An Act to enable the Lincoln Gaslight 
and Coke Company to raise additional capital ; 
and for other purposes. 
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Ixxvii. An Act to give effect to an agreement 
for the transfer to the Corporation of Lan- 
caster of the Lancaster Gas Company's 
Undertaking, and to authorise the Corpora- 
tion to make Street Improvements, and to 
borrow Moneys; and for other purposes, 

Ixxviii, An Act to amend the Pogwell Bay 
Reclamation and Sandwich Haven Improve- 
ment Act, 1873, and the Acts amending the 
same. 

lxxix. An Act to enable the Bristol General 
Cemetery Company to enlarge their Cemetery, 
to raise additional Capital; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act for authorising Improvements in 
the Parishes of Saint Mary Abbots Kensing- 
ton, and Saint Luke Chelsea; and for other 
purposes, 

P. Ixxxi. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order for the Regulation of certain Lands 
known as Clent Hill Common, situate in the 
parish of Clent, in the county of Worcester, 
in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners of England and Wales. 

P. Ixxxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order under the Land Drainage Act, 1861, 
relating to Frodsham and Helsby Improve- 
ments, situate in the parish of Frodsham, in 
the county of Chester. 

P. Ixxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Alnwick Union, the Borough of Barnsley 
(two), the Local Government District of 
Brentford, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Durham Union, the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Ealing, East Dereham, and Moun- 
tain Ash (two), the Boroughs of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and Penzance, the Rural Sani- 
tary Districts of the Rothbury and Settle 
Unions, and the Local Government District 
of Torquay. 

P. lxxxiv. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
siona] Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Borough of Kingston-upon- 

Hull, and the Improvement Act District of 

te 


P. Ixxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Aldrington, Anstruther, Bouldnor, Broad- 
stairs, Carrickfergus, Castle Bay (Barra), 
Llandudno, and Tralee and Fenit; and to 
amend the Cattewater Harbour Order, 
1876. 

P. Ixxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Aberavon, the Local 
Government District of Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
the City of Canterbury, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Cleator Moor, the Borough 
of Congleton, the Local Government District 
of Horncastle, the City of Lincoln, the Local 
Government District of Littlehampton, the 
Improvement Act District of Llandudno, the 
Local Government Districts of Ossett-cum- 
Gawthorpe and Oswaldtwistle, the City of 
Saint Alban (two), and the Borough of 
Sunderland. 

P. lxxxvii. An Act to confirm the Provisional 

Order for the inclosure of certain Lands 

known as Hendy Bank Common, situate in 

the parish of Cefnllys in the county of Radnor 
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in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. 

P. Ixxxviii. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order for the inclosure of certain ds 
known as the Common Fields, the Common 
Meadow Lands, the Cow Common, the Green, 
the Meres, Baulks, and other waste lands, 
situate in the parish of Steventon, in the 
county of Berks, in pursuance of a Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners of England and 
Wales. 

Pp. Ixxxix. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order for the inclosure of certain Lands 
known as Llandegley Rhos Common, situate in 
the parish of Glascwm, in the county of 
Radnor, in pursuance of a Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 

P. xc. An Act to confirm the Provisional Or- 
ders for the regulation of certain Lands form- 
ing part of the Lizard Common, and situated 
in the parish of Landewednack, in the county 
of Cornwall, and the Provisional Orders for 
the inclosure of certain other Lands formin, 
the remainder of the said common, an 
situated in the same parish, in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales. 

P. xci. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Borough of 
Lanark. 

P. xcii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Parish of Blantyre. 

Pp. xciii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating 
to the Parishes of Bowers Gifford, Hadleigh, 
Laindon, Leigh, North Benfleet, Pitsea, 
Prittlewell, South Benfleet, Southchurch, and 
Vange. 

P. xciv. An Act to enable Her Majesty’s Post- 
master General to enlarge and acquire a site 
for the South-western (of London) District 
Post Office. 

xcv. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Cork to 
make better Regulations with reference to 
Street Traffic and Streets, to confer further 

owers on the Corporation with reference to 
ater Supply, to fund the Corporate Debt; 
and for other purposes. 

xevi. An Act to confer further Powers upon 
the London Gaslight Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

xcvii. An Act for empowering the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company to construct 
Works and raise further money, and to make 
Agreements with the London Street Tram- 
ways Company; and for other purposes. 

xcvili. An Act for the improvement of the 
Drainage of the Upper and Whittersham 
Levels, otherwise the Kent and Sussex 
Rother Levels; and for other purposes. 

xcix. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Hudders- 
field to construct ways, New Streets, 
Roads, and Street and Road Improvements, 
and other Works; and to make er pro- 
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vision for the good government of the 
borough; and for other purposes. 

ec, An Act to repeal the Portmadock Water 
Order, 1871; to incorporate a Company, and 
to vest in such Company the undertaking 
authorised by the said Order, and to grant 
powers to such Company for the construction 
of additional Waterworks, and for the supply 
of water to Portmadoc and the neighbour- 
hood thereof; and for other purposes. 

ci. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in the Borough of Northampton 
and adjacent places; and for other purposes. 

cii. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Yeadon and Guiseley Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany and to enable them to raise further 
money ; and for other purposes. 

ciii. An Act to extend the limits of the Great 
Yarmouth Waterworks Company, and to 
authorise the said Company to construct new 
works and raise more money; and for other 
purposes. 

civ. An Act for providing for the return of the 
Money deposited for securing the Completion 
of the Railways authorised by the Devon and 
Cornwall Railway (Western Extensions) Act, 
1873. 

cv. An Act to authorise the Ballymena, Cushen- 
dall, and Redbay Railway Company to apply 
to the purposes of the Ballymena, Cushendall, 
and Redbay Railway Act, 1872, a sum of 
twenty-two thousand pounds which they are 
authorised to raise under the Powers of the 
Ballymena, Cushendall, and Redbay Railway 
Act, 1878, and which is not required for the 
purposes of that Act. 

evi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company. 

evii. An Act for the revival of the powers and 
extension of the time for the compulsory 
purchase of lands and completion of the 
works authorised by the Romford Canal Act, 
1875. 

cviii. An Act for extending the Rathmines and 
Rathgar township, so as to include therein 
the adjoining townland of Milltown, in the 
county of Dublin; for the establishment of a 
Fire Brigade; and for other purposes. 

cix. An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the periods respectively limited for the Con- 
struction of Waterworks and Supply of 
Water and the Purchase of Market Rights 
authorised by the Sligo Borough Improve- 
ment Act, 1869 ; and for other purposes. 

ex. An Act for amalgamating the Monmouth- 
shire Railway and Canal Company with the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

cxi. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to Bristow Hunt for the Inven- 
tion of Improved Machinery or Apparatus 
for setting and distributing Types. 

exii. An Act for dissolving the Manchester 
Carriage Company, Limited, and re-incorpo- 
rating the Members thereof as a new Com- 
pany, and for transferring to such new Com- 
pany the powers conferred by the Manchester 
Suburban Tramways Acts, 1878 and 1879, 
and the Manchester Suburban Tramways 
Orders, 1877 and 1878; and for conferring 
further powers for the construction of new 
and the completion of authorised Tramways ; 
and for other purposes. 
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exiii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Ackworth, Featherstone, Purs- 
ton, and Sharlston Gas Company. 

cxiv. An Act to enable the Maidstone Gas Com- 
pany to construct additional Works; to raise 
further Capital; and for other purposes. 


exv. An Act for enabling the Reading Gas 
Company to raise additional Capital and to 
construct new Works; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exvi. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making Works and supplying Water within 
certain parishes and townships in the Valley 
of the Dearne ; and for other purposes. 

exvii. An Act to authorise the Hundred of Hoo 
Railway Company to extend their Railway 
by the making of a further Line of Railway, 
and also a jetty, pier, or landing-place, in the 
county of Kent, to raise further Money ; and 
for other purposes. 

cxviii. An Act to extend the Borough of Preston 
and to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses thereof to provide a Site for a 
Public Library and Museum, to make new 
Streets, Street Improvements, Tramways, and 
other works; and to make further provision 
for the Improvement and good Government 
of the Borough; and for other purposes. 

exix. An Act for empowering the Corporation 
of the City of Rochester to acquire the under- 
taking of the Strood Waterworks Company, 
and carry on the same ; to construct additional 
Waterworks and supply Water ; to construct 
Embankment and Sewerage Works; and for 
other purposes. 

exx. An Act for empowering the British Gas- 
light Company, Limited, to enlarge their 
works and to expend further capital at their 
Staffordshire Potteries Station ; and for other 
purposes. 

exxi. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to William Shepherd William- 
son, of Congleton in the County of Chester, 
for the Invention of Improvements in Blast 
Furnaces. : 

exxii. An Act to authorise the Dartford Gas 
Company to purchase additional lands, to 
raise additional capital, to amalgamate with 
the Darenth Vale Gas Company, to extend 
the limits of supply; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exxiii. An Act to provide for the dissolution of 
the Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Rail- 
way Company, the Clydesdale Railway 
Guaranteed Company, the Greenock Railway 
Guaranteed Company, the Wishaw Railway 
Guaranteed Company, and the Glasgow, 
Barrhead, and Neilson Direct Railway Com- 
pany, and for the conversion of the stocks of 
those Companies into annuities stock of the 
Caledonian Railway Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

exxiv. An Act to amend the Bristol Channel 
Pilotage Act, 1861, so far as relates to the 
Cardiff Pilotage Board; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exxv. An Act to make further provision for the 
lighting of the Borough of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and to extend the powers of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough in 
relation to the supply of light by electricity ; 
and for other purposes. 
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exxvi. An Act for carrying into effect an Agree- 
ment for the transfer by the Liverpool 
United Tramways and Omnibus Company of 
their Tramways in the City of Liverpool to 
the Corporation of Liverpool, and for the 
Lease of those Tramways to the Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxvii. An Act for empowering the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Wigan in the county of Lancaster to make 
New Streets, and Improvement of Streets; 
and for conferring on them further Borrow- 
ing Powers and other powers; and for other 
purposes. 

exxvill. An Act for making better provision for 
the Drainage of the Low Grounds and Carrs 
(known as the Beverley and Barmston Drain. 
age District) in the East Riding of the County 
of York, and for amending the Acts relating 
thereto; and for other purposes. 

cxxix. An Act toamalgamate the Undertakings 
of the Highland and Dingwall and Skye 
Railway Companies; and for other purposes. 

P. cxxx. An Act to continue fora limited period 
the powers of the Arbitrator under the 
Epping Forest Act, 1878, and to amend that 
Act. 


P. cxxxi. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretaries of State for the modification of the 
Metropolis (High Street, Islington) Improve- 
ment Scheme. 

P. exxxii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Local Government District of 
Eastbourne, the Improvement Act District of 
Herne Bay, the Local Government Districts 
of Northwich and Pudsey, the Improvement 
Act District of Ramsgate, and the Local Go- 
vernment District of West Ham. 

P. cxxxiii. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order for the Inclosure of certain Lands 
known as Llanfair Hills, situate in the parish 
of Llanfair Waterdine, in the county of 
Salop, in pursuance of a Report of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners for England and Wales. 

exxxiv. An Act to authorise the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to make a railway in ex- 
tension of the Kingsbury and Harrow Rail- 
way to the town of Rickmansworth ; and for 
other purposes. 

exxxv. An Act to confirm an agreement be- 
tween the Glasgow, Yoker, and Clydebank, 
and North British Railway Companies; and 
for other purposes. 

exxxvi. An Act to vary the mode of dealing 
with certain roads crossed by the authorised 
railways of the East Norfolk Railway Com- 
pany, and to confer certain powers on the 
Great Eastern Railway Company with refer- 
ence to the Western Extensions Capital of the 
East Norfolk Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

exxxvii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Clyde Lighthouses, and to provide for the 
improvement of the Navigation of the River 
Clyde below Newark Castle, Port Glasgow. 

exxxviii. An Act to enable the Rathmines and 

Rathgar Improvement Commissioners to im- 

prove-the Water Supply of the Rathmines 

and Rathgar township; and for other pur- 
poses. 
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exxxix. An Act to confer powers upon the Cor- 
poration of Burton-upon-Trent with refer- 
ence to Bridges over the River Trent at 
Stapenhili; to enable them to purchase 
Lands and construct Works for the disposal 
of Sewage; and to supply Light by Elec- 
tricity ; and for other purposes. 

exl. An Act to confer further powers with re- 
spect to the Great Northern Railway and to 
the joint undertakings of the Great Northern 
and Great Eastern and Great Northern and 
London and North-western Railway Com- 
panies. 

exli. An Act for conferring upon the Great 
Western Railway Company further Powers 
in connection with their own Undertaking and 
the Undertakings of other Companies; for 
vesting in that Company the Undertakings of 
the Ely and Clydach Valleys, the Malmes- 
bury, and the Mitcheldean Road and Forest 
of Dean Junction Railway Companies; for 
vesting in the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany and the Bala and Festiniog Railway 
Company the Undertaking of the Festiniog 
and Blaenau Railway Company, Limited ; 
and for other purposes. 

exlii. An Act for extending the boundaries of 
the Municipal Borough of King’s Lynn; 
for authorising the Corporation of the said 
borough to subscribe further moneys towards 
the King’s Lynn Docks; for amending the 
King’s Lynn Waterworks and Borough Im- 
provement Act, 1859, and the Eau Brink 
Acts; and for other purposes. 

exliii. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Citizens of the City of Liverpoolin 
the county of Lancaster to obtain a supply of 
Water from the Rivers Vyrnwy, Marchnant, 
and Afon Cowny in Montgomeryshire; and 
for other purposes. 

exliv. An Act to enable the Liverpool United 
Gaslight Company to erect additional Gas- 
works, and to extend their Limits of Supply- 

exly. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany in connection with their own Under- 
taking, and upon that Company jointly with 
the Lessees of the North and South Western 
Junction Railway, and the Great Western 
Railway Company, and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, and the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company, and the Furness Railway Company 
in respect of other Undertakings in which 
they are jointly interested ; and for conferring 
further Powers upon the Lancashire Union 
Railways Company ; and for other purposes. 

exlvi. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Midland Railway Company in con- 
nection with their own Undertaking and the 
Undertakings of the Sharpness New Docks 
and Gloucester and Birmingham Navigation 
Company and the Severn Bridge Railway 
Company; for raising further Capital; and 
for other purposes. 


exlvii. An Act to alter and extend the borough 


of Oldham, to confer upon the Corporation 
further powers in relation to their Water and 
Gas undertakings, and for improving the 
Local Government of the borough; to amend 
the Acts relating to the borough; and for 
other purposes. 
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exlviii. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Banbury and Cheltenham Direct Rail- 
way Company in connection with their autho- 
rised Undertaking ; and for other purposes. 

exlix, An Act for incorporating the Dagenham 
and District Farmers’ (Optional) Sewage 
Utilization Company, and for authorising 
them to construct Works for Supply of Sew- 
age to Owners and Occupiers of Land in 
Dagenham and the adjacent District; and for 
other purposes. 

cel. An Act for making a Railway from Wood- 
side to South Croydon, in the county of 
Surrey ; and for other purposes. 

cli. An Act for subjecting lands within the 
Black Sluice Level. to further taxation for 
Outfall Improvements, and for increasing the 
area of taxation ; and for other purposes. 

clii. An Act for making Tunnels, Subways, and 
Roadways partly under the River Mersey be- 
tween Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

eliii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
New Cut and other Works for improving the 
Outfall of the River Witham, in the county 
of Lincoln, and the constitution of a Joint 
Board for effecting such works ; and for other 
purposes. 

P. cliv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for Cardiff, 
Liverpool, Southampton, and Walton-on- 
Thames to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Acts amend- 
ing the same. 

cly. An Act to confer further powers on the 
London Tramways Company (Limited). 

elvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Blane Valley Railway to the Forth and Clyde 
Junction Railway at Gartness, and a Rail- 
way from the Forth and Clyde Junction 
Railway to Aberfoyle; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clvii. An Act to authorise the transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Hinckley Gaslight and 
Coke Company, Limited, to the Hinckley 
Local Government Board; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clviii. An Act to revive and amend the powers 
of the Killorglin Railway Act, 1871, for 
making a Railway in the county of Kerry 
from the Farranfore Station of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway to Killorglin, 
to provide for a Baronial Guarantee with 
reference to the Railway ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clix. An Act for making Railways between 
Maidstone and Ashford in the county of 
Kent; and for other purposes. 

elx. An Act to authorise the Pontypridd, Caer- 
philly, and Newport Railway Company to 
deviate a portion of their authorised railway 
near Pontypridd. 

clxi. An Act for making a Railway in the 
county of Devon, to be called the Totnes, 
Paignton, and Torquay Direct Railway; and 
for other purposes. 

clxii. An Act to empower the Preston Tramways 
Company to accept leases of and to work 
Tramways to be hereafter constructed in or 
near the Borough of Preston, and to authorise 
them to raise additional Capital; and for 
other purposes. 








elxiii. An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the periods for the compulsory purchase of 
Lands, and for the construction of the Rail- 
ways authorised by the Scarborough and 
Whitby Railway Acts, 1871 and 1873; and 
for other purposes. 

elxiv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near to the borough of 
Gateshead, in the county of Durham; and 
for other purposes. 

elxv. An Act to enable the Lynn and Fakenham 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
Norwich and Blakeney; and for other pur- 
poses. 

elxvi. An Act to authorise a Deviation in the 
Kingsbury and Harrow Railway; the Re- 
vival and Extension of Time for the Purchase 
of Lands in connexion with the Works au- 
thorised by the Saint John’s Wood Railway 
Act, 1873, and the Metropolitan Railway Act, 
1877; the Purchase of other Lands; the 
diverting or stopping up of certain bridle 
road and footpaths; also to amend the Acts 
relating to the Hammersmith and City Rail- 
way with respect to superfluous Lands, and 
the Metropolitan and District Railways Act, 
1879, with respect to Capital; and for other 
purposes. 

clxvii. An Act to amalgamate the Port Carlisle 
Dock and Railway Company, the Carlisle and 
Silloth Bay Railway and Dock and the North 
British, Arbroath, and Montrose Railway 
Companies with the North British Railway 
Company, and to authorise the Company to 
make a Dock at Silloth; to purchase addi- 
tional Lands; to make agreements with re- 
spect to the erection of Passenger Sheds at 
the Waverley Station; to guarantee Interest 
on sums raised for Dock Works at Bo'ness ; 
to contribute to the Forth Bridge Railway 
Company, and to authorise the Newport 
Railway Company and the Company to raise 
more Money; also to extend the time for the 
sale of superfluous Lands; and for other pur- 

ses. 


po 
elxviii. An Act for incorporating the Alford 


and Sutton Tramways Company and autho- 
rising them to construct Tramways from 
Alford to Sutton-le-Marsh in the parts of 
Lindsey in the county of Lincoln; and for 
other purposes. 


elxix. An Act to empower the North Dublin 


Street Tramways Company to construct New 
Tramways; and for other purposes. 


clxx. An Act to alter and extend the powers of 


the Trustees of the Port and Harbours of 
Greenock in relation to the Harbours and 
Docks; and for other purposes. 


P. clxxi. An Act to confirm a certain Provi- 


sional Order of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland made under the Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, 
relating to the City of Dublin ; and a certain 
Provisional Order of the said Board made 
under the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
relating to Waterworks in the city of 
Armagh. 


P. clxxii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 


sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Bath Tramways, Birkdale and Southport 
Tramways, Bristol Tramways (Extensions), 
Cambridge Street Tramways (Extension), 
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Cardiff District and Penarth Harbour Tram- 
ways, Croydon Street Tramways (Extensions), 
Darlington Tramways, Dudley, Sedgley, and 
Wolverhampton Tramways, Baws. - 
ways (Extensions), Llanelly Tramways, 
Merthyr Tramways, Peterborough Tramways, 
Staffordshire Tramways (Additional Powers), 
Stockton-on-Tees and District Tramways, 
Sunderland Tramways (Use of Mechanical 
Power), Withington Local Board Tramways, 
and Wolverhampton Tramways (Use of Me- 
chanical Power). 

P. clxxiii. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Birmingham and Aston Tramways, Black- 
pool St. Anne’s-on-Sea and Lytham Tram- 
ways, Bradford Corporation Tramways, 
Carlisle and District mways, Folkestone, 
Sandgate, and Hythe Tramways, North 
Staffordshire Tramways, Rothesay Tram- 
ways, Walsall and District Tramways, Wal- 
ton-on-the-Hill Tramways, and Woolwich 
and Plumstead Tramways. 

P. clxxiv. An Act to make further provision 
with respect to the powers of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland in relation 
to a grant and loan for the Improvement of 
Kinsale Harbour, and to enable the Town 
Commissioners of Kinsale to guarantee a loan 
and levy rates for the purposes of such Im- 
provement. 

Pp. clxxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 

Order of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 

cretaries of State for the Improvement of 

Unhealthy Areas in the Parliamentary Burgh 

of Leith. 

Pp. clxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional 

Order made under the General Police and 

Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating 

to Forfar Gas. 

P. clxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 

sional Orders under the Drainage and Im- 

provement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and 

the Acts amending the same. 

Pp. clxxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 

sional Orders of the Lucal Government Board 

relating to the Improvement Act District of 

Bethesda, the Borough of Birmingham, the 

Local Government District of Haworth, the 

Lower ThamesValley Main Sewerage District, 

the Borough of Rochdale, the Rochester 

and Chatham Joint Hospital District, the 

Boroughs of Rotherham, Stockton, and 

Middlesbrough, and the City of York 

two). 

oes be Act for making a Railway from 

Tralee to Fenit, in the county of Kerry ; and 

for other purposes. 

elxxx. An Act for making a Railway from An- 

struther to Saint Andrews, in the county of 

Fife; and for other purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act to make further provision for 

regulating the supply of Gas by the Gas 

Light and Coke Company, the Commercial 

Gas Company, and the South Metropolitan 

Gas Company, and to amend the Acts relating 

to the said Companies. 

clxxxii. An Act to confer further powers on the 

Halesowen Railway Company ; and for other 

purposes. 

clxxxiii. An Act for enabling the London and 

South-western Railway Company to execute 


further Works and to acquire further Lands 
for the improvement of their Railways ; for 
confirming certain agreements; and for con- 
ferring other Powers upon the Company and 
other Companies; and for other purposes. 


clxxxiv. An Act to authorise the Belfast Central 
Railway Company to make new Railways and 
Works; to lay additional Rails on their 
existing Railways and on certain — of the 
Belfast and County Down and Belfast, Holy- 
wood, and Bangor Railways; and for other 
purposes. 

clxxxy. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near to the towns of 
Coventry and Bedworth, and from Coventry 
to Bedworth, in the county of Warwick; and 
for other purposes. 


clxxxvi. An Act for incorporating the Fresh- 
water, Yarmouth, and Newport Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

celxxxvii. An Act for extending the time for 
completing the Neath Harbour Works ; for 
authorising the Harbour Commissioners to 
borrow further Money; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clxxxviii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make Railways and 
other Works, acquire Lands, and abandon 

ortions of Works in the counties of Lanark, 
enfrew, and Edinburgh ; to maintain, work, 

and contribute to the Alloa Railway ; to estab- 
lish an Accident and Life Insurance Fund 
for their servants, and to raise additional 
Money ; for extending the authorised periods 
for completion of certain Railways in Lanark- 
shire, and acquisition of Lands in connection 
therewith, and sale of superfluous Lands; and 
for other purposes. 


clxxxix. An Act to alter the Filey Pier and 
Harbour Order, 1878, and to dissolve the 
Company empowered thereby, and re-incor- 
porate them with fresh powers. 

exc. An Act for incorporating a Company and 
authorising them to make and maintain a 
Railway from Hounslow to Ealing, in the 
county of Middlesex; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exci. An Act to authorise the North Stafford- 
shire Railway Company to make a railway 
to connect their Churnet Valley Line with the 
Stoke Branch therefrom; to purchase addi- 
tional Lands, and make certain Sidings also ; 
for extending the time for the sale of certain 
superfluous Lands, and to alter certain of the 
provisions of the existing Acts with respect 
to Rates and Charges; and for other pur- 
poses. 

excii. An Act for empowering the Ramsgate 
and Margate Tramways Company to con- 
struct additional Tramways; to raise further 
Capital; to use Steam or other Mechanical 
Power; and for other purposes. 

exciii. An Act for rendering valid certain 
Letters Patent granted to John Muirhead 
the younger, and Alexander Muirhead, of 
Regency Street, in the City of Westminster, 
for the Invention of Improvements in Elec- 
tric Telegraphs. 

exciv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
the Edinburgh Suburban and Southside 
Junction Railway ; and for other purposes, 
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excy. An Act to incorporate a Com 
construction of the Yarmouth 
way; and for other purposes. 

excvi. An Act for empowering the Brentford 
and Isleworth Tramways Company to con- 
struct new Tramways, in the county of 
Middlesex ; and for other purposes. 

excvii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway and Tramways in the county of 
Antrim, to be called “‘ The Giants Causeway, 
Portrush, and Bush Valley Railway and 
Tramways; ”’ and for other purposes. 

excviii. An Act for incorporating the Glenariff 
Railway and Pier Company; and for other 
purposes. 

excix. An Act to authorise the construction and 
maintenance of the Hull, Barnsley, and West 
Riding Junction Railways, and of a Dock 
and other Works in connection therewith ; 
and for other purposes. 

ec. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Teign Valley Railway Company in rela- 
to their undertaking; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ecl. An Act for incorporating the Skipton and 
Kettleworth Railway Company, and autho- 
rising them to make and maintain the Skip- 
ton and Kettlewell Railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

ecii. An Act for conferring on the South-eastern 
Railway Company further powers with refer- 
ence to their own undertakings, and those of 
other Companies; and for other purposes. 

cciii. An Act to incorporate a Company for the 
Construction of the Southsea Railway ; and 
for other purposes. 


y for the 
nion Rail- 


TABLE OF THE STATUTES. 
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P. cciv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same. 

Pp. ccv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable 
the School Board for London to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
and the Acts amending the same. 

Pp. ccvi. An Act to enable the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland to lend the sum of 
One thousand pounds to the Mulkear Drain- 
age District Board. 

cevii. An Act for making further Provision re- 
specting the borrowing of Money by the 
Corporation of Liverpool ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

eeviii. An Act to make further Provision re- 
specting the borrowing of Money by the 
Corporation of Nottingham; and for other 
purposes. 

ecix. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Railways in and near to the District of Cath- 
cart, on the south side of Glasgow; and for 
other purposes. 

ccx. An Act to revive and extend the powers 
of the Midland Counties and Shannon Junc- 
tion Railway Company for the purchase of 
lands and execution of works; to facilitate 
the completion and beneficial working of 
their undertaking; to change the name of 
the Company ; and for other purposes. 

ccxi. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
railway in the county of Clare, to be called 
the Ennis and West Clare Railway; and for 
other purposes. 
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An Act to relieve the Right 


PRIVATE ACTS, 
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PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


N Act to extend the Power of Sale con- | 
tained in the Resettlement of the 
Blenheim Settled Estates to the Sunderland | 
Library ; and for other purposes. 
An Act for giving further effect to a Com- | 
promise of certain opposing Claims affecting | 
the Estates of William Sydney, Earl of | 
Leitrim, deceased, in the counties of Leitrim, | 
Donegal, Galway , and Kildare in Ireland ; 
and for giving effect to a further arrangement | 
respecting the said Estates. 

An Act to enable the Trustees of the Settled | 
Estates of the Right Honourable St. George | 
Henry Earl of Lonsdale to purchase certain | 
Mines of Coal and other Minerals belonging | 


to the Crown, and lying under the Sea adjoin- 
ing the Coast of the County of Cumberland ; 
and to raise Money for effecting such Pur. 
chase by mortgage of the Settled Estates or 
parts thereof; and for other purposes. 

An Act for making further provisions con- 
cerning the Settled Estates of the Marquess 
of Abergavenny. 

. An Act to confer upon the Trustees of the 
" Family Estates, settled by the Will of the 
Most Noble Francis Godolphin D’Arcy, 
seventh Duke of Leeds, powers of sale and 
exchange and powers to raise Moneys for the 
purposes of the Settled Estates; and for 
other purposes. 


4. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


N Act to naturalize Hermann Katz, and to 
grant to and confer upon him "all the 
rights, privileges, and capacities of a natural- 
born Subject of Her Majesty the Queen. 
po esl George 
Frederick William Baron Byron from certain 
disabilities and penalties in consequence of 
his having sat and voted in the House of 
Peers without being duly qualified by making 
and subscribing the Oath prescribed by Law. 





An Act to naturalize Edward Max Posen, and 
to grant to and confer upon him all the rights, 
privileges, and capacities of a natural-born 
Subject of Her Majesty the Queen. 

An Act to relieve the Right Honourable William 
Conyngham Baron Plunket from certain dis- 
abilities and penalties in consequence of his 
having sat and voted in the House of Peers 
without being duly qualified by making and 
subscribing the Oath prescribed by Law. 


(SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

















SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSIONS 





1880. 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 


dated 3 August 1880 ;—/for, 





A RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz Hovusz Sar in the Sessions of 1880, stating, 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and Day of the Week, the Hour of the Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings” (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.130, of Session 1878-9). 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSIONS 1880. 
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*The House sat from 4 p.m. on Thursday, 26th August, till 12.45 p.m. on Friday, 27th August. 














SUMMARY, 
Month Days of} Hours of | Hours after { Entries in 
: Sitting.| Sitting. | Midnight. | Votes, 
Session 1. 

1880 H. M. H. M. 
February......| 18 | 15725 | 22 45 1,194 
Marcel ooo cceeee 16 104 20 12 45 802 

Total... | 34 | 26145 | 85 30 1,996 
Session 2. 

April cereseeee 2 4 0 * « 11 
MY cosere cccees 12 73 16 8 0 808 
TUNBicceccccsen 92 192 10 25 15 1,841 
JULY 200 ccccccece 23 227 380 386 30 1,787 
August... coves 23 252 40 57 16 1,173 
September ... 5 28 45 1 0 220 
Total...... 87 778 20 128 0 5,790 

Se 5 } Total . 121 |1,040 6 | 163 30 | 7,786 



































Average Time of Sitting, Session 1, 7 Hours 42 Minutes. 
Average Time of Sitting, Session 2, 8 Hours 57 Minutes. 


Average Time of Sitting, Sessions 1 and 2, 8 Hours 36 Minutes, 














SUMMARY (SESSION 1). 
Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 


Ditto “e ” after Midnight 
Ditte—Private Business es before Midnight 
Ditto i - after Midnight 


Total Number of Divisions in Session 1, 1880 


SUMMARY (SESSION 2). 


Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 
Ditto io ™ after Midnight 
Ditto—Private Business - before Midnight 
Ditto a - after Midnight 


Total Number of Divisions in Session 2, 1880 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSIONS 1880—(Pant. Parzr 0.143.) 














